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FISCAL  YEAR  1995  DEFENSE  POSTURE 

WITNESSES 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  PERRY,  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

GEN.  JOHN  M.  SHALIKASHVILI,  USA,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS 
OF  STAFF 

hon.  john  hamre,  comptroller,  defense  department 

Introduction 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  Today  the  Com- 
mittee welcomes  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable  William 
J.  Perry  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
John  M.  Shalikashvili.  General  Shalikashvili  is  appearing  before 
the  Committee  for  the  first  time  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

We  appreciate  the  close  consultation  that  we  have  had  with  you 
and  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  worked  with  the  White 
House  last  year  on  something  we  think  was  important  to  the  over- 
all deployment  of  troops  in  a  humanitarian  type  deployment. 
Whenever  there  a  humanitarian  deplojrment  the  President  has 
committed  himself  to  tell  us  what  the  cost  is,  and  where  he  will 
get  the  money.  I  think  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  are  in  times  where  the  military  is  stretched  absolutely  to  the 
breaking  point  and  we  understand  that.  Mr.  McDade  and  I  have 
been  all  over  the  world  talking  to  the  troops  and  the  families.  We 
know  the  families  are  making  tremendous  sacrifices.  We  also  know 
that  many  of  the  troops  are  probably  deployed  half  the  time,  and 
many  of  them  25,  26,  27  months  out  of  48  months. 

We  know  what  a  strain  that  puts  on  the  family  and  how  difficult 
it  will  be  to  keep  good  people  in  the  service  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  to  find  ways  to  either  reduce  the  tempo  or 
make  sure  we  have  enough  troops  aboard.  We  had  a  threat  assess- 
ment yesterday  with  CIA.  It  agrees  with  the  way  we  believe — that 
Korea  is  the  primary  concern,  and  the  area  where  we  have  to  make 
sure  there  is  no  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  North  Koreans. 
We  think  our  trip  to  Korea  was  very  beneficial  and  we  appreciate 
the  confidence  that  was  shown  in  our  judgment  when  we  came 
back. 

We  know  you  have  been  conferring  with  the  Commander  in  Chief 
about  some  of  the  things  we  suggested  and  talked  about.  We  appre- 
ciate very  much  your  appearing  before  the  Committee  and  your 
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long-time  service  to  this  country.  Every  place  we  have  gone,  you 
have  been  held  in  such  high  regard.  We  appreciate  the  confidence 
you  bring  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs'  job. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  echo  the  Chairman's  com- 
ments welcoming  the  General.  I  see  the  Secretary  has  arrived. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Secretary,  welcome.  Nice  to  see  you.  We  were 
just  complimenting  you.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  complimen- 
tary comments  we  made  about  you. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  might  even  add  to  them  if  I  have  a  chance. 

Mr.  McDade.  We  believe  in  revising  and  extending  here.  I  want- 
ed to  finish  by  telling  General  Shalikashvili  how  deeply  we  admire 
him.  How  many  years  of  service  to  the  country,  (General? 

General  Shalikashvili.  About  34. 

Mr.  McDade.  We  are  grateful  for  your  efforts  and  particularly 
for  your  consultations.  We  have  always  felt  that  we  were  in  part- 
nership here  with  the  Department  and  we  feel  that  way  today.  We 
have  enormous  problems  to  work  through  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you. 

This  may  be  the  most  difficult  time  for  the  Defense  Department 
in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  we  all  have  yeoman  work  to  do  and 
look  forward  to  doing  it  together. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Let  me  say  how  much  we  appreciate  the  constant 
consultation  we  have  received  from  you  and  your  office.  We  appre- 
ciate the  work  that  you  have  done  and  your  attention  to  taking 
care  of  the  people  that  serve  in  the  armed  forces. 

We  know  they  are  stretched  thin,  as  I  mentioned.  So  many  of  the 
troops  have  been  deployed  more  than  50  percent  of  the  time,  and 
I  know  what  a  strain  that  puts  on  the  families  and  the  people  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces.  For  the  first  time,  I  did  not  receive  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  for  the  military  academies  which  I 
have  received  in  the  past.  It  was  down  to  about  half  what  I  have 
received  in  years  before. 

That  is  beginning  to  worry  me  because  it  is  an  indication  that 
there  are  quality  people  who  may  not  be  looking  to  the  armed 
forces  as  a  career.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony  and 
getting  into  discussions  about  which  direction  we  are  going. 

If  the  shortfall  is  accurate,  some  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
this  year  in  order  to  start  moving  to  eliminate  that  shortfall.  His- 
torically we  have  always  found  the  shortfall  to  be  underestimated 
no  matter  how  hard  we  try  to  be  accurate  about  it. 

Consequently,  I  think  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  decisions  made 
this  year  that  will  save  us  down  the  road.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  money  we  spend  in  environmental  clean- 
up before  we  really  have  the  technology  to  do  it  right.  Even  though 
I  agree  with  cleaning  it  up,  I  think  we  have  to  maybe  standardize 
it  and  find  ways  to  do  it  cheaper  before  we  start  into  these  massive 
cleanups. 

Economic  conversion  is  very  popular  with  the  Members,  and 
something  we  want  to  continue,  but  we  want  to  make  sure  it  is 
productive.  It  is  something  that  counts  against  Defense  expendi- 
tures. So  we  have  a  lot  of  areas  that  we  have  a  concern  about  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  With 
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that,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  appreciate  your  coming  and  look  forward 
to  hearing  your  testimony. 

Summary  Statement  of  Secretary  Perry 

Secretary  PERRY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  present  this  budget  to  this  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  looking  forward  to  that  opportunity. 

I  decided  instead  of  presenting  the  budget  to  you  in  the  usual 
way,  which  is  a  long  listing  of  programs  and  providing  a  program- 
by-program  defense,  I  would  instead  undertake  to  try  to  provide  for 
you  an  analysis  of  the  investment  strategy  which  we  use  which 
duly  underlies  all  of  the  decisions  we  made,  tell  you  the  choices  we 
are  confronted  with,  and  the  rationale  for  making  the  decisions  we 
made.  That  gives  you  a  way  then  to  not  only  judge  this  submission 
on  specific  programs,  but  judge  the  underl3dng  strategy  and  the 
choices  we  made. 

One  thing  I  hope  we  can  do  is  set  the  whole  debate  on  the  budget 
at  a  higher  level.  I  want  to,  if  I  could  ask  you,  do  you  have  copies 
of  the  charts  that  I  have  prepared  for  this? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Yes. 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  first  one.  I  don't 
plan  to  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Without  objection,  your  entire  statement  will  be 
entered  in  the  record. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  charts  referred  to  by  Secretary  Perry  are 
included  in  the  statement  which  is  printed  on  page  13.] 

Secretary  Perry.  Chart  1  presents  the  five,  you  might  say, 
themes  which  we  had  on  our  mind  when  we  put  the  budget  to- 
gether around  which  my  presentation  is  organized  today. 

The  first  one  is  that  we  wanted  a  budget  which  implemented  the 
force  structure  that  was  called  for  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  There 
has  been  some  debate  and  controversy  on  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 
This  budget  assumes  we  are  implementing  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
and  proposes  the  force  structure  capable  of  doing  that. 

So  you  can  critique  it  in  two  different  ways.  You  can  either  say, 
given  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  this  budget  doesn't  properly  imple- 
ment it.  Or  you  can  say  this  does  implement  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view, but  the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  the  wrong  assumption.  You  can 
come  at  it  from  either  direction  and  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
both. 

Secondly,  we  contend  that  this  protects  a  ready-to-fight  force.  I 
expect  controversy,  discussion,  debate  on  that,  and  will  be  prepared 
and  General  Shalikashvili  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  this  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  I  will  repeat  that  this  I  consider  my  first  priority 
in  this  budget  and  therefore  to  the  extent  we  have  failed  in  some 
respect  to  do  that,  we  expect  to  be  and  deserve  to  be  criticized  and 
will  look  for  ways  to  improve  it  because  this  is  not  rhetoric. 

This  is  what  we  mean  and  this  is  our  first  objective.  It  does  redi- 
rect the  modernization  program,  you  will  see,  in  a  profound  way. 
We  have  cut  modernization  very  deeply,  one  of  the  consequences  of 
both  having  the  top  line  of  the  budget  going  down  and  maintaining 
funds  for  readiness.  Within  that  those  major  cuts  then  we  had  to 
be  very  selective  about  which  programs  we  would  sustain. 


I  would  describe  those  to  you  and  tell  you  why  we  decided  to  do 
it  that  way.  With  all  the  change  going  on,  with  the  size  of  the 
drawdown,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  business  differently  in  De- 
fense. This  is  not  a  choice.  We  are  looking  over  a  less  than  a  10- 
year  period  a  40  percent  reduction  in  the  top  line  of  the  budgets. 

If  we  tried  to  do  business  the  same  way  by  the  same  processes 
and  the  same  overhead  and  the  same  infrastructure,  it  would  be 
a  disaster,  so  we  are  compelled  to  do  that.  I  will  describe  some  of 
the  approaches  we  are  using.  Some  of  these  approaches  have  impli- 
cations, particularly  in  the  outyears  of  the  budget.  None  of  them 
have,  as  I  will  explain  when  I  get  to  them,  none  offer  savings  in 
the  first  year.  In  fact  some  require  front-end  investments  in  order 
to  achieve  the  savings  in  the  outyears. 

We  are  reinvesting  Defense  dollars  differently  in  some  areas.  You 
raised  that  point  in  your  opening  comment.  I  will  describe  that  and 
we  will  be  prepared  to  defend  that.  So  that  outUnes  the  five  basic 
themes. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE  REDUCTIONS 

Let  me  go  directly  to  force  structure.  Second,  Chart  2  presents 
this  in  a  way  which  I  thought  illuminating.  First  of  all,  it  breaks 
out  the  different  elements  in  the  force  structure,  land  forces.  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  then  from  left  to  right,  we 
describe  four  different  force  structures,  the  first  being  the  Cold 
War,  what  we  call  the  structure  in  1990. 

The  next  one  being  the  base  force  which  was  put  together  by  Sec- 
retary Cheney  and  it  reflected  already  changes  that  were  under 
way,  geopolitical  changes  under  way  which  told  us  we  could  bring 
the  size  of  our  forces  down. 

The  last  column  represents  force  structure  envisioned  by  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  and  in  between  those  is  the  force  structure  that  is 
proposed  in  the  1995  budget.  Let  me  pick  a  few  numbers.  Army  ac- 
tive divisions,  during  the  Cold  War  we  had  18,  the  changed  base 
force  envisioned  going  down  to  12,  which  is  where  we  are  today. 
Today — ^in  fiscal  year  1995  we  will  be  at  the  12  divisions  envisioned 
by  the  base  force.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  envisions  two  more  divi- 
sions going  out. 

For  the  Navy,  ship  battle  forces  in  the  Cold  War  year  of  1990 
numbered  546.  The  base  force  dropped  that  to  430,  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  dropped  it  further  to  346  and  in  fiscal  year  1995,  we  are 
at  373  which  means  the  Navy  has  chosen  to  accelerate  the  move 
towards  the  Bottom-Up  Review  so  in  this  fiscal  year  1995  budget, 
they  are  very  close  to  the  stable  bottom  which  is  indicated  by  the 
Bottom-Up  Review. 

Finally,  on  Air  Force  active  fighter  wings,  we  went  from  24  fight- 
er wings  during  1990  to  15  plus  in  the  base  force.  The  Bottom-Up 
Review  called  for  13  and  the  Air  Force  decided  to  get  front-end  sav- 
ings to  the  maximum  extent.  So  they  have  already  in  this  fiscal 
1995  gone  down  to  the  13  active  fighter  wings. 

That  gives  you  some  flavor  of  how  these  different  force  structures 
compare  and  the  timing  of  implementation. 


PERSONNEL  REDUCTIONS 

Chart  3  gives  you  the  personnel  levels  that  are  associated  with 
those  changes.  The  left-hand  column  describes  the  reduction  in  ac- 
tive military  and  from  the  peak  in  1985  to  the  Bottom-Up  Review, 
we  are  going  from  2.15  million  to  1.46  million,  roughly  a  one-third 
reduction  of  the  active  military  forces. 

You  can  see  that  in  fiscal  year  1995  we  are  projecting  1.526.  We 
are  almost  there.  That  is  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995  most  of 
this — and  I  have  to  say  very  real  and  troubling  turbulence  caused 
by  the  drawdown  in  the  force,  most  of  that  will  be  behind  us  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  and  that  is  very  good  news  indeed. 

The  comparable  chart  for  civilians,  we  are  looking  at  about  a  30 
percent  decrease  in  DOD  civilians.  Looking  at  the  last  two  col- 
umns, the  Bottom-Up  Review  calls  for  804,000  and  we  will  be  at 
873,000  in  1995.  We  have  about  a  year's  more  reduction  to  go  by 
the  time  we  complete  1995. 

PERSONNEL  SPENDING 

If  we  translate  the  personnel  levels  into  budget — that  is  on  the 
next  chart.  Chart  4  is  interesting  in  several  respects.  The  budget 
impacts  here  I  have  reflected  always  constant  dollars.  These  are 
constant  1995  dollars  so  the  inflationary  effects  are  taken  out  and 
what  you  see  is  the  real  impact. 

This  shows  that  from  1975  into  1990  the  total  cost  of  personnel, 
both  active  and  military  and  civilians,  remained  essentially  con- 
stant at  about  $125  billion,  and  all  of  the  savings  on  personnel  that 
occurred  since  then.  You  see  we  go  from  a  peak  plateau  of  $125 
million  down  to  about  $90  billion  by  the  end  of  the  1990s. 

So  we  are  looking  at  a  $35  billion  per  year  decrease  in  the  DOD 
budget  as  a  result  of  the  manpower  decreases  that  I  have  already 
described  to  you. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  other  point  I  made  about 
ending  the  turbulence. 

If  you  look  at  the  last  four  years  of  this  chart,  1996  to  1999,  you 
see  that  we  are  essentially  flat.  The  drawdown  is  over  and  we  are 
holding  at  this  new  plateau.  That  is  going  to  be  very  important, 
highly  difficult  to  quantify,  but  an  important  impact  on  readiness. 

No  matter  how  much  money  we  put  into  training,  fixing  air- 
planes and  ships  and  so  on,  if  you  have  rapid  turbulence,  people 
going  in  and  out  of  the  military,  it  is  hard  to  maintain  high  rates. 
That  is  true  of  any  institution.  That  $35  billion  then  is  a  key  sav- 
ings we  are  making  over  the  decade  of  the  1990s  in  the  Defense 
budget. 

PRIORITY  ON  READINESS 

On  chart  5  we  are  now  talking  about  how  do  we  manifest  our  pri- 
ority on  readiness.  I  commented  to  some  of  the  other  committees 
I  have  talked  to  that  you  all  hear  anecdotes  about  this  airplane 
isn't  ready  or  that  ship  isn't  ready,  or  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  isn't 
properly  trained.  There  is  not  very  much  if  anything  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  can  do  directly  about  fixing  those  individual,  prob- 
lems. 


What  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  do  on  readiness  is,  first  of  all, 
redirect  the  budget  to  those  areas  that  have  the  best  chance  of  fix- 
ing it  and  that  is  a  principal  test  that  you  should  make  on  this 
budget  whether  we  are  allocating  resources  properly  to  those  ac- 
counts which  can  be  most  useful  in  fixing  readiness. 

The  second  point  I  make  about  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  he  can 
use  his  position  as  a  bully  pulpit  to  promote  the  idea  of  putting  a 
priority  of  readiness  throughout  the  services,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  Congress  as  well. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  doing  that,  and  one  very  particular, 
very  pointed  way  I  am  doing  it  is  in  the  Defense  Guidance  which 
goes  to  the  services  when  they  prepare  these  budgets.  That  Defense 
Guidance  for  the  first  time  in  history  this  year  called  out  on  the 
first  page  of  the  guidance  that  readiness  is  the  top  priority  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  went  on  to  say,  any  other  requirement  we 
put  forward  in  this  document  may  be  traded  off  in  favor  of  readi- 
ness. 

That  guidance  reflects  itself  in  services  submissions  to  us  which 
show  increases  in  funding  for  readiness  this  year  over  previous 
years.  With  that  background,  here  is  an  important  caveat:  I  can't 
point  to  any  single  line  in  the  Defense  budget  or  even  some  small 
grouping  of  lines  which  I  can  say  are  the  direct  effect  on  readiness 
and  other  lines  are  not. 

It  is  a  complex  issue  involving  personnel,  morale,  airplanes  work- 
ing, quality  of  life,  many  factors,  ability  to  recruit.  Let  me  say  that 
nearly  all  of  those  are  incorporated  in  the  O&M  funds  and  there- 
fore one  very  crude  measure  of  fiscal  resolve  is  how  much  we  put 
in  the  O&M  account. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  FUNDS 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  in  the  Congress  as  long  as  Mr.  Mur- 
tha  remember  that  in  the  late  1970s  the  readiness  account,  the 
O&M  account  was  going  down  while  we  held  firm  on  the  force 
structure.  We  have  made  a  different  choice.  We  are  bringing  force 
structure  down,  not  only  holding  readiness  constant,  but  we  are  ac- 
tually increasing  it. 

So  this  O&M  account  with  a  7  percent  decrease  in  force  structure 
includes  a  5.6  percent  increase  in  O&M.  I  do  not  suggest  to  you 
that  that  5  percent  increase  in  O&M  all  goes  to  readiness  issues. 
O&M  is  a  big  complicated  account,  but  it  is  one  macro-measure  of 
a  seriousness  of  purpose  here. 

Secondly,  each  of  the  services  gave  us  requested  funding  for 
maintaining  operational  tempo.  We  funded  all  of  those  at  full  lev- 
els. 

Third,  we  got  requests  from  the  services  relative  to  depot  mainte- 
nance funding  that  involved  an  increase  of  20  percent  in  depot 
maintenance  funding  over  last  year,  and  that  is  funded  in  this 
budget. 

Finally,  there  had  been  some  downward  fluctuations  in  the  budg- 
et for  recruiting.  We  felt  that  had  an  adverse  effect  on  readiness 
over  the  longer  term,  so  we  have  maintained  in  this  budget  a 
steady  level  for  recruiting.  I  will  be  happy  to  talk  more  about  that 
in  detail,  but  it  is  very  important  that  even  as  we  are  drawing 


down  the  forces,  v/e  bring  in  highly  qualified  young  people  at  the 
entry  level  in  the  forces,  not  just  for  the  military. 

Again,  any  institution  expecting  to  be  in  business  for  a  long  time 
must  bring  in  new  and  qualified  people  each  year. 

The  next  two  charts  try  to  put  this  in  a  different  way.  Again,  a 
caveat.  I  am  oversimplifying  a  very  complicated  problem,  but  this 
gives  you  a  first  order  way  of  looking  at  it.  Chart  6  says  that  if  we 
count  the  number  of  combat  battalions  in  the  Army  and  divide 
those  into  the  amount  of  operating  resources  we  are  making  avail- 
able to  the  Army,  then  that  number  has  gone  up  14  percent  from 
1993  to  1995.  That  is,  there  is  14  percent  more  operating  resources 
per  combat  battalion  in  the  Army.  There  is  11  percent  more  per 
ships  in  the  Navy  and  there  is  12  percent  more  for  aircraft  in  the 
Air  Force. 

This  chart  looks  at  it  in  a  broad  and  micro  way  saying  take  the 
total  O&M  dollars  and  divide  by  military  end  strength.  Here  we 
see  9  percent  increases  in  the  Army,  9  percent  increases  in  the 
Navy,  and  17  percent  increases  in  the  Air  Force  over  the  two  year 
period,  fiscal  year  1993  to  1995.  These  are  all  constant  dollars. 

I  am  sure  we  will  go  back  to  readiness  more  in  the  discussion, 
but  that  is  a  summary  which  I  believe  emphasized  our  dedication. 
It  is  putting  our  money  where  our  mouth  is  when  we  say  readiness 
is  a  first  priority. 

MODERNIZATION 

The  story  on  modernization  is  very  different.  Chart  8  gives  you 
the  good  news,  the  things  we  are  going  to  continue  to  do.  We  are 
going  to  sustain  a  strong  science  and  technology  base  because  if  we 
let  that  erode,  that  is  probably  the  longest  lead  item  to  ever  have 
to  build  up  again.  So  we  are  sustaining  a  strong  science  and  tech- 
nology base. 

We  do  continue  investment  in  a  few  very  selected  next  genera- 
tion weapon  systems.  You  will  see  them  in  the  program,  the  C-17, 
the  F-22.  There  is  investment  in  development  of  next  generation 
systems,  but  at  a  greatly  reduced  level  from  the  Cold  War  period. 

We  have  refocused  our  ballistic  missile  Defense  program  to 
where  the  dollars  that  were  being  spent  on  the  theater  missile  de- 
fense program  have  been  increased  and  we  are  moving  toward  an 
operational  theater  missile  defense  system,  but  where  we  have  dra- 
matically decreased  all  the  other  funds  in  the  program  including 
the  funds  going  to  the  space-based  systems. 

We  continue  to  sustain  a  strong  intelligence  program  and  we 
spend  some  money  on  preserving  key  elements  of  the  industrial 
base  that  would  otherwise  disappear.  I  have  spoken  to  this  panel 
on  this  issue  before.  Let  me  give  you  an  example,  the  Seawolf, 
which  is  in  this  budget.  The  reason  we  put  the  Seawolf  in  the 
budget  has  nothing  to  do  with  preserving  a  company,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  saving  a  community,  has  nothing  to  do  with  U.S.  eco- 
nomic interests.  What  it  has  to  do  with  is  we  do  not  want  the  Navy 
to  forget  how  to  build  nuclear  submarines  and  we  fear  that  if  we 
once  shut  down  a  submarine  facility,  we  will  never  be  able  to  re- 
constitute it. 
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That  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  submarines  because  the 
complexity  and  specialties  involved  in  the  technologies  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  manufacturing  process. 

Let  me  go  to  the  bad  news  on  modernization,  Chart  9.  That  chart 
is  probably  the  most  dramatic  chart  in  the  presentation  because  it 
reflects  this  peak  procurement  funding  in  fiscal  1985  and  a  precipi- 
tous decline  from  that  point.  There  we  saw  modernization,  com- 
bination of  procurement  and  RDT&E  at  $180  billion  in  constant 
1985  dollars  and  that  drops  in  this  budget  to  a  level  of  about  $80 
billion. 

I  want  to  make  three  points.  First  of  all,  the  decline  is  precipi- 
tous and  that  is  having  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  Defense  industry 
for  which  this  chart  represents  their  market.  We  are  seeing  now 
that  the  Defense  industry  by  fiscal  year  1995  will  have  one-third 
the  size  of  the  market  they  had  in  the  mid-1980s,  so  a  dramatic 
effect  on  Defense  industries. 

The  second  point  is  that  even  with  that  decline,  there  is  a  sizable 
funding  here  approaching  $40  billion  which  goes  for  modernization 
and  another  less  than  $30  billion  going  for  R&D.  So  there  is  still 
a  significant  amount  of  funds  being  spent  there,  which  are  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  funds  we  were  spending  during  the  late  1970s. 

So  we  can  and  will  do  selective  R&D  and  selective  modernization. 
Indeed  during  the  late  1970s  with  an  R&D  budget  smaller  than 
projected  here,  that  was  a  time  when  we  were  developing  all  of  the 
weapon  systems  which  were  later  employed  to  such  great  effect  in 
Desert  Storm.  But  this  is  a  very  lean  procurement  program. 

If  you  look  at  the  chart  carefully,  you  will  see  that  in  fiscal  year 
1996  on  the  procurement  account  starts  going  up  again.  That  is  be- 
cause we  have  two  bases  for  decreasing  procurement.  The  first  is 
because  we  have  fewer  ships,  fewer  airplanes,  and  fewer  tanks  in 
our  armed  forces,  that  we  don't  have  to  buy  as  many  replacement 
items  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  and  we  can  make  substantial  reduc- 
tions on  that  basis  alone. 

The  second  is  that  because  we  are  in  a  transition  period  of  reduc- 
ing the  force,  we  have  excess  inventory  of  equipment  for  some  pe- 
riod of  time.  So  we  not  only  have  a  lower  steady  state  rate  to  buy 
at,  but  for  a  few  years,  we  don't  even  have  to  buy  at  that  rate.  We 
can  buy  at  a  lesser  rate  and  use  up  the  inventory. 

After  that  period  happens,  we  have  to  go  back  up  not  to  this 
peak  during  the  1980s,  but  to  a  higher  level  that  sustains  over  a 
long  period  of  time  this  new  force  structure  to  which  we  have  gone. 

PROcuREME^^^  of  equipment 

The  next  chart  tells  you  what  is  happening  to  procurement  of 
equipment  from  the  Defense  industry.  Chart  10  says  that  from  a 
peak  procurement  in  1985  where  we  procured  29  ships  that  this 
budget  calls  for  six  ships.  So  any  of  you  that  have  ship  building 
companies  in  your  district  are  already  painfully  aware  of  this.  We 
are  going  from  29  to  six  ships,  a  drop  of  80  percent.  Aircraft,  943 
to  187,  we  are  dropping  86  percent,  numbers  of  aircrafl  not  dollars. 

Tanks,  we  are  going  from  720  tanks  in  1985  to  zero  tanks  in  this 
budget.  This  budget  has  no  dollars  in  it  for  the  production  of  new 
tanks.  Now,  I  might  say  we  have  a  Defense  industrial  base  issue 
for  tanks  similar  to  the  issue  we  had  in  submarines.  The  way  we 


are  proposing  to  meet  that  is  the  budget  does  call  for  an  extensive 
program  for  modifying  old  Ml  tanks,  upgrading  them  to  the  new 
M1A2  level. 

That  activity  not  only  gives  us  higher  quality  tanks  in  our  inven- 
tory, but  also  provides  the  necessary  activity  to  maintain  most  of 
the  skills  at  a  lower  level  that  are  needed  in  our  tank  production 
factories. 

DOING  BUSINESS  DIFFERENTLY 

I  want  to  go  from  procurement  to  how  we  do  business  differently. 
I  have  already  made  the  point  that  we  don't  have  a  choice  about 
that.  We  have  to  do  it  differently  in  the  face  of  this  sort  of  decline 
in  market  so  to  speak.  I  have  talked  with  you  before  about  the 
need  to  reform  our  acquisition  process. 

I  only  make  two  points  about  that  at  this  time.  If  anybody  had 
any  doubt  about  the  necessity  to  have  different  ways  of  buying  sys- 
tems than  we  had  in  the  1980s,  you  just  have  to  look  at  the  preced- 
ing two  charts  to  realize  how  profoundly  the  market  has  changed, 
and  that  we  have  to  have  a  different  way  of  buying  things. 

The  second  is  that  you  have  for  your  consideration  in  Congress 
now  a  bill  providing  the  legislative  changes  necessary  for  us  to  im- 
plement these  reforms.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  you  for  sup- 
port of  a  robust  change  in  the  acquisition  legislation  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  this  reform  program. 

Also  we  have  a  financial  management  system  which  is  archaic 
and  obsolete.  When  I  first  came  into  the  deputy's  job  having  come 
from  business  and  having  run  companies  before,  the  only  way  I  can 
react  to  the  financial  management  systems  that  I  faced  was  to  say 
I  was  stunned  that  we  were  trjdng  to  run  the  largest  business  in 
the  world  with  obsolete  and  archaic  financial  management  systems. 
We  are  changing  those. 

Ultimately  that  will  save  us  money.  The  first  year  or  two  we  im- 
plement it,  it  will  cost  us  money.  We  have  to  buy  new  systems  and 
put  them  in.  But  we  cannot  proceed  with  managing  business  this 
important  and  this  large  with  the  financial  systems  we  have  in 
place  today. 

We  would  be  happy  to  talk  to  you  in  a  separate  hearing  about 
specific  programs  we  have  under  way  to  make  substantial  change 
in  the  system. 

The  third  point  about  doing  business  differently  is  that  because 
of  the  oversized  infrastructure  we  have,  we  are  going  through  great 
efforts  to  reduce  it. 

One  of  the  most  painful  aspects  of  that  is  a  subject  which  is  dear 
to  your  hearts,  called  base  closing.  We  have  closed  bases  every 
other  year  or  so  until  last  year  and  under  the  BRAC  legislation  we 
have  one  more  base  closing  ahead  of  us,  BRAC  95.  We  will  be 
bringing  to  the  BRAC  Commission,  who  will  in  turn  will  be  propos- 
ing to  you  in  1995  an  extensive  list  of  bases  recommended  for  fur- 
ther consideration  for  closure. 

This  budget  makes  some  macro-assumptions  about  base  closures. 
It  does  not  attempt  to  estimate  which  bases  will  be  closed  but  it 
makes  a  macro-assumption  about  the  size  of  it.  The  reason  that  is 
so  important  from  a  budget  point  of  view  is  that,  while  ultimately 
the  base  closings  will  reduce  overhead  and  save  on  Defense,  many 
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billions  of  dollars  a  year,  the  impact  this  year,  next  year  and  the 
year  after  that  is  a  cost  to  budget.  It  costs  us  to  close  bases. 

One  cost  is  aid  to  communities  who  are  losing  the  bases.  There 
are  costs  involved  with  the  turbulence  of  moving  troops  from  one 
place  to  another.  Those  costs  are  included  in  this  budget  both  the 
unavoidable  costs  of  moving  plus  the  costs  that  are  presumably 
avoidable  but  which  we  have  chosen  to  take  on  which  is  the  aid  to 
communities.  I  will  give  you  specific  figures  on  that. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION 

The  last  point  is  one  which  was  already  brought  up  in  the  open- 
ing statement,  our  environmental  restoration.  We  have  $5.7  billion 
in  this  budget  for  environmental  restoration.  This  is  not  a  choice 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  because  this  is  complying  with 
the  laws  and  regulations,  although  the  Chairman  brought  up  an  in- 
teresting point  that  we  might  regulate  the  timing  of  how  we  comply 
with  that  based  on  the  emergence  of  technology,  a  very  interesting 
point,  and  we  will  look  into  that  one. 

We  do  have  a  choice  on  one  element  of  this  which  we  call  pollu- 
tion prevention.  The  purpose  of  spending  money,  a  small  but  im- 
portant amount  of  money  here,  is  that  if  we  can  undertake  pro- 
grams to  prevent  pollution,  then  we  are  not  faced  with  these  $5 
and  $6  billion  a  year  bills  into  the  indefinite  future. 

So  you  should  judge  the  program  on  how  well  we  are  complying 
with  regulations  and  how  well  we  are  taking  steps  to  prevent  those 
kind  of  costs  in  the  future.  The  only  two  portions  of  the  Defense 
budget  that  are  growing  today  are  environmental  costs  and  health 
care,  so  it  is  very  important  to  pay  close  attention  to  those  as  we 
try  to  manage  a  budget. 

DEFENSE  CONVERSION  AND  REINVESTMENT 

Chart  12  deals  with  the  last  theme  which  is  Defense  reinvest- 
ment, we  have  talked  about  the  40  percent  decrease  in  the  Defense 
budget  top  line.  Most  of  that  is  going  to  other  parts  of  the  Federal 
budget  or  to  deficit  reduction.  A  small  part,  about  $3  billion,  we  are 
reinvesting  within  Defense.  The  biggest  chunk  of  that  is  what  we 
call  dual-use  technology  investment,  about  $2  billion. 

These  are  R&D  programs  where  we  invest  R&D  dollars  because 
we  want  some  technology  for  Defense  but  where  the  technology  is 
equally  useful  in  a  commercial  application.  The  most  important  ap- 
plication is  the  so-called  Technology  Reinvestment  Program  and  in 
that  program  we  require  50/50  matching.  The  company  that  is 
going  to  benefit  commercially  is  putting  in  half  the  costs. 

These  programs  I  think  are  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  DOD, 
but  to  the  economic  community  as  a  whole.  The  test  that  you  will 
want  to  make  is,  "Is  this  $2.1  billion  benefiting  from  a  Defense 
point  of  view." 

The  other  two  items,  the  personnel  assistance  and  community  as- 
sistance are  involved  with  mitigating  effects  on  communities  and 
Defense  personnel  with  this  drawdown  we  are  going  through  now. 
We  believe  those  are  important  programs,  not  only  in  fairness  to 
the  people  in  the  communities  who  are  being  hit  by  this,  but  also 
in  terms  of  the  ongoing  morale  of  the  civilians  and  military  who 
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stay  in,  who  see  that  we  take  proper  care  of  our  people  when  they 
leave  the  service. 

DEFENSE  OUTLAYS 

Chart  13  is  Defense  outlays  as  a  share  of  gross  domestic  product. 
This  is  a  50-year  history  of  Defense.  You  see  two  things.  First  from 
the  Korean  War  on,  you  see  what  I  would  call  a  conical  downward 
trend.  It  is  trending  downwards. 

There  are  three  peaks,  a  peak  during  the  Korean  War  when  we 
were  spending  12  percent  of  the  GDP  for  Defense,  a  peak  during 
the  Vietnam  War  when  we  were  spending  9  percent,  and  a  peak 
during  the  height  of  the  Cold  War  during  the  Reagan  Defense 
buildup  when  we  had  6  percent  of  Defense. 

The  FTDP  in  front  of  you  today  projects  that  that  number  goes 
down  to  less  than  3  percent  of  gross  domestic  product.  In  fiscal 
year  1995  it  goes  down  to  3.4  percent.  So  when  the  question  comes 
up  where  is  the  contribution  to  the  deficit  reduction,  the  answer  is 
right  here.  This  is  going  down  and  it  is  going  down  substantially. 

A  better  way  of  perhaps  looking  at  that  from  Congress'  point  of 
view  is  Defense  as  a  share  of  Federal  outlays. 

Chart  14  shows  the  same  three  peaks  but  the  numbers  are  dif- 
ferent. During  the  Korean  War  we  spent  57  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  Defense.  During  the  Vietnam  War,  43  percent,  during 
the  Reagan  buildup,  27  percent. 

We  project  that  to  go  down  to  13  percent  at  the  end  of  the  FYDP 
period  and  a  little  over  17  percent  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

DEFENSE  TOP  LINE 

That  then  takes  us  to  the  dollars  which  go  with  the  Defense  top 
line.  Chart  15  shows  the  numbers  actually  in  our  1995  submission 
and  the  five-year  program  that  goes  with  it.  I  will  only  point  out 
a  few  specific  issues  here.  The  first  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  top 
line  dollars,  it  looks  like  they  are  essentially  constant  with  also 
waves  up  and  down,  meaning  that  over  this  five  or  six-year  period, 
we  are  holding  the  budget  more  or  less  constant  in  then-year  dol- 
lars. But  if  you  correct  those  dollars  for  inflation  and  get  the  real 
change,  that  is  represented  by  the  fourth  line  down,  called  percent- 
ile change,  which  shows  a  9  percent  reduction  in  the  1994  budget, 
a  1  percent  reduction  in  the  1995.  We  project  a  6  percent  and  a 
4  percent  in  1996  and  1997. 

Notice  that  1998  and  1999  are  back  to  almost  flat.  That  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  need  to  start  building  up  procurement  again  at 
that  stage.  That  is  why  the  numbers  vary  from  year  to  year. 

SUMMARY 

We  summarize  by  sa5dng  that  this  budget  is  more  than  a  set  of 
programs  and  dollars.  Chart  16  is  a  strategic  investment  plan.  This 
plan  is  based  on  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  which  we  have  discussed 
with  the  Congress  before,  we  have  discussed  with  the  rest  of  the 
Executive  Branch  before,  so  it  gives  us  a  common  language,  a  com- 
mon basis  for  discussing  why  we  are  doing  the  things  that  we  are 
doing. 
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Finally  because  of  that  we  are  able  to  connect  for  you  three  cru- 
cial items,  strategy  on  the  one  hand,  force  structure  on  the  other 
hand,  and  fiscal  impact  on  the  third  hand.  So  you  can  either  look 
at  the  fiscal  results  and  say,  I  don't  like  those  results,  I  want  to 
change  them,  and  understand  that  to  change  them,  you  have  to  go 
back  to  the  force  structure  and  the  strategy  or  you  can  look  at  the 
force  structure  and  strategy  and  say  I  don't  like  it  and  that  will 
drive  changes  in  the  fiscal. 

The  one  thing  we  ask  you  not  to  do  is  to  change  one  without 
changing  the  other;  that  is  changing  the  cost  without  changing  the 
force  structure,  the  strategy,  or  to  change  the  force  structure  and 
strategy  and  still  expect  us  to  do  it  with  the  same  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  summarizes  my  presentation  to  you. 

[The  statement  of  Secretary  Perry  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  WILLIAM  J.  PERRT 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  FY  1995  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

DEFENSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  CCWWITTEE 

FEBRUARY  24,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  here  today  to  present  President  Clinton's  fiscal  year 
(FY)  1995  defense  budget. 

During  my  confirmation  hearing,  I  laid  out  six 
responsibilities  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  One  of  the 
responsibilities  is  to  prepare  the  annual  defense  budget  that 
allocates  resources  and  makes  program  decisions. 

The  budget  is  a  powerful  tool  through  which  the  Secretary 
implements  defense  strategy.   Through  the  budget  process,  I  as 
Secretary  set  my  priorities  for  the  Department.   Today  I  want  to 
talk  about  how  this  budget  reflects  the  strategy  we  have  adopted 
to  build  a  post-Cold  War  Department  of  Defense  (DoD).   I  want  to 
share  with  you  my  priorities  and  lay  out  the  rationale  for  my 
choices.   For  the  budget  is  about  choices.   We  could  pretend 
that  every  decision  was  based  on  pure  logic,  but  we  know  that  is 
not  so.   Nor  is  there  enough  money  to  cover  every  option,  to 
hedge  every  bet.   I  expect  discussion,  perhaps  even  challenges. 
It  is  time  to  open  the  debate. 

Today  I  am  presenting  a  post-Cold  War  budget.   It  reflects 
the  realities  of  our  inherited  force  structure.  We  have  a 
quality  force,  but  the  size  of  the  force  structure  is  both  a 
blessing  and  a  burden.   We  have  large  stocks  of  top-quality 
equipment,  which  in  FY  1995  continue  to  provide  options 
regarding  future  modernization.  We  also  have  a  force  larger 
than  we  need,  one  that  requires  a  few  more  years  of  downsizing, 
and  an  infrastructure  that  requires  further  shedding,  a  process 
which  we  have  discovered  has  heavy  up-front  costs. 

Defense  Themes 

(Chart  1)   There  are  five  major  themes  which  I  would  like  to 
highlight  in  this  budget. 

First,  it  implements  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

Second,  it  protects  a  ready-to-fight  force.   It  tells  you 
what  we  have  done  to  put  reality  into  our  rhetoric  about 
readiness . 

Third,  it  redirects  our  modernization  program,  taking 
advantage  of  our  existing  force  structure  while  planning  for  the 
future. 

Fourth,  it  starts  to  do  business  differently.   There  are 
serious  fiscal  implications  if  we  do  not  manage  better.   Without 
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management  changes,  we  will  not  have  sufficient  funds  for  the 
future.   As  it  is,  we  know  that  we  have  to  plus-up  the 
procurement  accounts  in  the  outyears  to  begin  the  process  of 
"recapitalizing"  the  force.   If  we  fail  to  manage  better, 
overhead  will  drain  funds  from  other  accounts.   We  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  rob  from  readiness  or  increase  the  topline. 

Finally,  this  budget  reinvests  defense  dollars  into  other 
areas  of  the  economy,  including  deficit  reduction. 

Post-Cold  War  Force  Structure 

(Chart  2)   Let  me  begin  with  force  structure.   The  Bottom-Up 
Review  served  as  the  heart  of  our  force  structure  planning.   The 
Review  concluded  that  our  basic  force  structure  should  be  sized 
to  fight  two  medium-sized  regional  conflicts  (MRCs)  nearly 
simultaneously,  and  it  defined  the  minimum  needed  force 
structure.   Additionally,  we  allowed  the  requirement  for 
overseas  presence  to  help  size  the  force.   The  structure  we 
proposed  then,  and  which  is  supported  by  this  budget,  allows  us 
to  meet  these  requirements. 

Our  budget  continues  the  drawdown  begun  by  the  previous 
administration  and  takes  it  to  the  BUR  levels  at  the  end  of  the 
Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP).   In  some  areas,  we  will 
reach  these  levels  more  quickly,  an  important  factor  since 
significant  savings  will  accrue  and  be  available  to  plow  back 
into  other  investments.  We  are  already  close  to  the  BUR  level 
of  four  Marine  divisions;  we  are  getting  close  to  346  ships  and 
the  13  active  fighter  wings.   In  other  areas,  we  are  on  a  more 
gradual  glide  path  because  we  need  to  make  the  enhancements  that 
will  help  us  compensate  for  a  smaller  force  structure.   When  we 
reach  the  BUR  levels,  the  overall  force  structure  will  have  come 
down  about  30  percent  from  its  peak  in  the  '80's. 

Manpower 

(Chart  3)   The  overall  manpower  levels  have  come  down  as  you 
would  expect  with  the  declining  force  structure.   One  notable 
change  is  the  increased  emphasis  I  have  placed  on  reducing  the 
civilian  support  structure  in  a  way  that  is  commensurate  with 
the  drawdown  in  military  forces.   This  is  a  painful  process,  and 
we  must  continue  to  fund  the  programs  that  allow  us  to  minimize 
RIFs.    We  must  also  adequately  fund  employee  transition 
programs  that  permit  discharged  military  personnel  the  best 
possible  chance  to  find  work  in  the  civilian  economy. 

The  good  news  in  this  process  is  that,  with  the  '95  budget, 
we  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  personnel  drawdown.   So  the 
personnel  turbulence  which  so  heavily  affects  morale  will  be 
largely  behind  us  at  the  end  of  the  '95  budget  year. 
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(Chart  4)   During  the  Cold  War  the  costs  of  manpower  stayed 
about  level.   Now  we  are  cutting  deeply  in  this  area.   The 
savings  from  a  smaller  force  structure  are  considerable,  about 
$36  billion.   We  are  already  realizing  most  of  these  savings. 
This  is  the  prime  excunple  of  a  choice  in  priorities.   We  have 
chosen  to  cut  force  structure  in  order  to  preserve  readiness. 
This  is  the  opposite  of  the  judgment  we  made  in  the  1970 's  when 
we  maintained  a  force  of  2.1  million  people,  but  deeply  cut  the 
Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  accounts.   That  approach  led  to 
the  "hollow  force"  of  the  70 's.   Instead,  we  have  determined 
that  we  can  effectively  function  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  with 
smaller  forces,  if  those  forces  are  ready. 

Priority  on  Readiness 

(Chart  5)   We  are  taking  those  savings  and  investing  them  in 
the  Operation  and  Maintenance  accounts  as  the  most  direct  way  to 
preserve  readiness.   While  the  force  structure  will  decrease  7 
percent  between  FY  1994  and  FY  1995,  we  have  increased  O&M 
funding  by  5.6  percent.   We  have  also  fully  funded  Service 
Optempo  requests.   We  have  also  decided  that  even  while  weapons 
inventories  are  shrinking  we  need  to  increase  depot  maintenance 
funding  by  20  percent.   Finally,  we  are  maintaining  the  budget 
levels  for  recruiting.   FY  1994  was  as  good  a  recruiting  year  as 
ever  in  terms  of  numbers  and  quality,  but  we  must  counteract  the 
popular  perception  that  we  can  no  longer  offer  full  careers.   We 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  save  dollars  on  recruiting. 

These  are  areas  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  make  his 
priorities  known.   I  cannot  go  out  and  repair  a  broken  airplane 
or  ship,  but  I  can  make  sure  that  the  military  services  give 
readiness  their  highest  priority.   We  even  put  this  instruction 
into  the  front  end  of  the  fiscal  guidance.   The  services  were 
told  that  readiness  is  the  first  priority  and  that  all  other 
guidance  could  be  traded-off  if  they  needed  to  program  funds  for 
improved  readiness. 

(Chart  6)   One  of  the  challenges  in  making  this  sort  of 
decision  is  to  find  ways  to  explain  the  effect  that  added 
funding  for  readiness  will  have.   One  of  the  best  ways  we  have 
found  is  to  look  at  the  funding  per  unit  of  military  activity  — 
the  funds  available  to  operate  a  plane,  a  ship,  or  a  combat 
battalion.   Through  this  measure  we  are  able  to  show,  by 
activities  and  capabilities  in  the  field,  the  relative  increase 
in  funding  we  have  provided  for  readiness. 

(Chart  7)   We  can  also  look  at  the  increase  in  funding 
relative  to  the  manpower  levels  in  each  service.   For  example, 
you  can  see  that  the  Air  Force  has  chosen  to  increase  its  O&M 
relative  to  Air  Force  end  strength. 

This  dollar  emphasis  on  readiness  translates  into  people's 
ability  to  do  their  jobs  with  high  confidence  of  success. 
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Needless  to  say,  increased  funding  for  training  and  maintenance 
is  important  for  morale. 

Modernization  Approach 

(Chart  8)   The  next  priority  I  have  set  for  the  Department, 
with  John  Deutch's  help,  is  to  redirect  our  modernization 
programs.   Again,  this  decision  is  consistent  with  the  strategy 
laid  out  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  which  premised  our  two  MRC 
strategy  on  force  enhancements. 

First,  we  will  sustain  a  strong  research  and  development 
effort.   I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  and  must  continue  to 
provide  our  forces  the  kind  of  advantage  we  had  in  Desert  Storm. 
In  the  business  world  it  might  be  called  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage,  but  in  combat  it  is  called  winning,  and  winning  with 
minimum  casualties.   Additionally,  a  strong  R&D  effort  is 
essential  to  provide  a  foundation  if  we  ever  have  to 
reconstitute  our  forces. 

Second,  we  need  to  continue  to  buy  some  next  generation 
weapons.   This  is  our  commitment  to  the  next  generation  of 
Americans.   The  C-17  is  crucially  important  to  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  strategy.   We  are  also  forging  ahead  with  the  F-22.   But 
these  are  a  select  few  prograuns. 

Third,  we  have  refocused  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Program  to  give  first  priority  to  theater  defenses. 

Fourth,  have  emphasized  intelligence.   We  cannot  dismantle 
it.  The  world  is  a  dangerous,  uncertain  place,  and  many  of  the 
diverse  threats  we  face  today  are  difficult  intelligence 
targets. 

Finally,  we  want  to  preserve  key  elements  of  the  industrial 
base  that  would  go  away  if  it  were  not  for  our  support.  This 
may  be  one  of  the  most  controversial  decisions  we  have  made,  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  it  at  length. 

(Chart  9)   For  the  past  twenty  years  the  procurement  budget 
has  been  on  a  roller-coaster  ride.  Research  and  Development  has 
been  more  stable;  it  has  come  down  some,  but  it  is  still  higher, 
in  constant  dollars,  than  in  the  late  1970s  when  we  developed 
the  weapons  used  in  Desert  Storm.   I  want  to  maintain  R&D  at  a 
robust  level. 

The  most  difficult  choice  we  have  made  is  on  procurement, 
and  this  will  be  a  point  of  contention  for  many  with  this 
budget.   First  let  me  say  that  we  cannot  sustain  these  low 
levels  of  procurement  for  long,  and  we  are  projecting  an 
increase  beginning  after  '95,  when  it  goes  up  by  20  percent 
between  '96  and  '99. 
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(Chart  10)  We  plan  to  continue  the  drop-off  in  near-terra 
procurement  that  started  in  the  Bush  Administration.   We  will  go 
from  20  ships  in  1990  to  six  in  1995,  from  511  aircraft  in  1990 
to  127  in  1995  and  from  448  tanks  in  1990  to  zero  in  1995.   The 
tank  story  is  not  a  complete  picture  since  we  are  doing  some 
upgrade  work,  which  keeps  the  industrial  base  warm,  but  the 
contrast  to  the  recent  past  is  dramatic. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  drop  off.   First,  we  are 
projecting  a  much  smaller  force  structure,  down  30  percent.   And 
even  when  we  hit  a  steady  state,  we  will  have  smaller  buys  than 
the  past.   Second,  as  our  force  size  goes  down,  we  can  live  off 
the  inventory  we  built  up  for  the  Cold  War. 

The  biggest  challenge  we  will  face  during  the  transition 
will  be  fine-tuning  the  industrial  base.   Attack  submarine 
forces  is  a  good  example.   Based  on  a  90-sub  force  with  a  sub 
life  of  30  years,  the  required  build  rate  would  be  three  per 
year.   A  projected  45-sub  force  would  require  only  one-and-one- 
half  submarines  to  be  built  per  year.   But  as  we  draw  down  to 
that  45-sub  level,  we  really  have  no  need  to  build  new 
submarines  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century.   The  reason  we 
have  chosen  to  invest  in  a  new  Seawolf  over  the  next  few  years 
is  to  keep  the  industrial  base  active  at  a  minimum  level  until 
we  need  to  start  buying  again  at  a  steady-state  level. 

Each  case  will  be  different.   For  tanks  we  can  handle  the 
industrial  base  issue  through  upgrades  and  foreign  military 
sales.   For  submarines  we  will  need  a  stretched-out  buy.   With 
airplanes  we  have  enough  procurement,  and  with  the  development 
programs  for  the  F-22  and  the  new  F/A-18  version,  we  can  be 
confident  that  we  will  have  suppliers  out  into  the  future. 

Doing  Business  Differently 

(Chart  11)  Related  to  the  need  to  increase  procurement 
after  '96  is  the  requirement  to  do  business  differently.   In 
this  budget  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  outyears  to 
increase  the  procurement  accounts  unless  we  cut  our  costs.   That 
means  acquisition  reform  is  a  real  need  and  not  just  a  good 
idea. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  reform  our  financial  management.   It 
is  a  mess,  and  it  is  costing  us  money  we  desperately  need. 
Third,  we  need  to  continue  to  shed  infrastructure.   We  urgently 
need  the  help  of  the  Congress  for  all  these  activities. 

All  three  efforts  are  designed  to  save  money  in  the 
outyears,  but  none  will  save  money  immediately.   There  is  no 
line  in  this  budget  for  projected  savings  from  acquisition 
reform.   We  will  not  credit  those  savings  until  we  can  precisely 
identify  and  verify  them.   To  do  the  base  closure  process 
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correctly  and  quickly  requires  significant  funds,  and  better 
financial  management  requires  investment  in  new  systems. 

Taking  care  of  the  environment  is  in  a  slightly  different 
category,  but  there  are  parallels.   We  must  spend  heavily  to 
clean  up  past  mistakes,  and  this  is  money  which  is  an  increasing 
drain  on  regular  military  accounts.   But  we  are  also  trying  to 
prevent  the  need  for  expenditures  of  this  sort  in  the  outyears. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  an  additional  $5  billion 
in  the  Department  of  Energy  budget  for  clean-up. 

(Chart  12)  The  last  theme  I  want  to  stress  in  this  budget 
is  defense  reinvestment,  totaling  a  little  over  $3  billion- 
Much  of  this  money  is  being  put  into  dual  use  technology,  where 
there  is  a  clear  benefit  to  Defense  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  the 
commercial  sector. 

(Charts  13  &  14)   The  overall  picture  for  Defense  as  a  part 
of  the  national  economy  and  budget  shows  the  dramatic  shift  in 
resources  from  Defense  to  the  non-defense  side  of  the  economy. 
Defense  outlays  are  now  down  to  3.7  percent  of  GDP  and  heading 
toward  2.8  percent  in  '99.   Defense  outlays  are  already  down  to 
17  percent  of  the  Federal  budget.   That  represents  a  significant 
peace  dividend  for  the  American  people. 

(Chart  15)   This  is  the  topline  showing  what  we  are  planning 
to  spend  for  America's  defense. 

A  Strategic  Investment  Plan 

(Chart  16)   In  sum,  the  President's  FY  1995  defense  budget 
represents  a  strategic  investment  plan.   It  is  a  blueprint  for 
getting  us  to  where  we  want  to  go.   It  is  based  on  a  common 
understanding  of  strategy  and  what  is  needed  to  carry  out  that 
strategy  derived  from  the  Bottom-Up  Review.   The  Bottom-Up 
Review  provides  clear  goals  for  ensuring  America's  defense.   The 
budget  connects  our  strategy  to  force  structure  and  costs.   I 
believe  that  it  fulfills  the  President's  pledge  to  sustain  the 
"best-equipped,  best-trained,  and  best-prepared  fighting  force 
on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Let  me  now  turn  to  several  subjects  that  I  believe  might  be 
of  special  interest  to  this  committee. 

The  Bottom-Dp  Review 

(Chart  17)   First,  some  additional  comments  on  the  Bottom-Up 
Review.   This  study  was  truly  a  milestone  for  America's  national 
security.   The  BUR  solidified  a  consensus  within  DoD  on  the 
potential  risks  to  America's  security,  the  defense  strategy 
needed  to  protect  and  advance  our  interests,  and  the  military 
capabilities  required  to  carry  out  our  strategy  to  counter  those 
risks.   It  also  produced  an  affordable  plan  for  the  continuing 
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modernization  of  U.S.  forces  and  for  managing  the  industrial 
base  to  support  a  modern  force.   Finally,  the  Review  achieved  a 
consensus  between  DoD's  civilian  and  military  leaders  on  the 
most  critical  elements  of  a  balanced  program  to  achieve  the 
needed  U.S.  security  posture- 
Perhaps  the  most  important  and  controversial  BUR  conclusion 
was  that  the  optimal  U.S.  force  should  be  one  sufficient  to 
fight  and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts. 
This  conclusion  reflected  a  concern  that  if  America  were  to  be 
drawn  into  a  war  with  one  regional  aggressor,  another  could  be 
tempted  to  attack  its  neighbors — especially  if  it  were  convinced 
that  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  did  not  have  enough  military  power 
to  deal  with  more  than  one  major  conflict  at  a  time.   Moreover, 
sizing  U.S.  forces  for  more  than  one  major  regional  conflict 
will  provide  a  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  a  future 
adversary  might  one  day  mount  a  larger  than  expected  threat.   In 
sizing  U.S.  forces,  we  also  committed  ourselves  to  maintaining  a 
strong  overseas  presence,  which  is  essential  to  ensuring  the 
vitality  of  our  alliance  relationships  and  maintaining  stability 
in  critical  regions. 

Defense  Spending  and  Total  Federal  Outlays 

(Chart  18)   I  recognize  that  this  committee  must  consider 
defense  spending  in  the  larger  context  of  the  federal  budget, 
and  that  there  are  enormous  pressures  to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
preserve  domestic  programs  that  directly  affect  our  people.   In 
that  regard,  this  chart  depicts  the  defense  portion  of  this 
larger  picture.   It  illustrates  that  focusing  on  Defense  as  the 
major  cure  for  the  deficit  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  share  of 
federal  outlays.   Let  me  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the 
primary  reason  that  President  Clinton  and  our  nation's  defense 
leaders  oppose  cuts  beyond  those  planned  is  that  it  would  carry 
excess  risk  to  our  future  security. 

(Chart  19)   This  chart  shows  that  during  the  1990s  defense 
outlays  are  coming  down  dramatically.   Defense  is  contributing 
to  deficit  reduction  far  in  excess  of  its  share  of  the  federal 
budget.   Unfortunately,  increases  in  other  segments  of  the 
budget  dwarf  our  decreases — hence  our  nation's  political  leaders 
must  continue  their  fully  justified  concentration  on  deficit 
reduction.   My  message  here  is  simply  that  preserving  America's 
future  security  must  be  as  strong  a  concern. 

The  FYDP  Funding  Shortfall 

(Chart  20)   Finally  I  would  like  to  explain  the  $20  billion 
funding  shortfall  that  has  received  quite  a  lot  of  attention. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  was  undertaken  without  a  precise 
defense  spending  target  in  mind.   When  the  BUR  was  completed, 
the  Department  found  that  the  BUR  program  exceeded  the 
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President's  spending  levels  by  a  total  of  $13  billion  over  the 
FYDP  period.   Secretary  Aspin  committed  to  finding  the  remaining 
$13  billion  during  the  normal  review  for  the  FY  1995  budget  and 
FYDP.   Reductions  were  made  to  many  programs  to  achieve  this 
goal.   However,  two  developments  complicated  the  budget  review. 

First,  Congress  provided  a  pay  raise  for  military  and 
civilian  federal  employees,  whereas  the  Administration  had 
proposed  a  pay  freeze  in  FY  1994.   The  consequence  of  the  pay 
raise  was  to  increase  funding  requirements  over  the  FYDP  period 
by  over  $11  billion.   This  was  a  real  bill  that  had  to  be  paid 
because  the  pay  raise  was  mandated  in  law. 

Secondly,  the  rate  of  inflation  in  future  years  was 
projected  to  be  higher  than  was  estimated  at  the  time  the 
FY  1994  budget  was  developed.   Because  of  this  change,  it  was 
estimated  that  DoD  would  need  about  $20  billion  more  to  pay  for 
the  BUR  program  over  the  FYDP  period.   Unlike  legally  mandated 
pay  raises,  these  inflation  estimates  are  likely  to  change 
several  times  during  the  year,  and  may  well  result  in  inflation 
cost  growth  below  the  $20  billion  over  five  years  now  estimated. 

President  Clinton  reviewed  these  factors  in  December.  At 
that  time  he  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  the  BUR  program.  He 
also  directed  0MB  to  increase  the  overall  DoD  budget  over  the 
5-year  period  by  $11.4  billion  to  provide  for  the  effects  of  the 
pay  raise  over  the  FYDP  period.  However,  the  President  opted 
not  to  budget  for  the  multi-year  inflation  bill,  which  may  or 
may  not  come  due. 

In  order  to  implement  the  President's  directives,  the 
Department  took  two  actions.   It  incorporated  the  full  cost 
implications  of  the  pay  raise  provided  in  FY  1994,  and  it 
repriced  the  BUR  consistent  with  current  economic  estimates. 
These  actions  resulted  in  a  defense  program  that  exceeds  the 
President's  defense  budget  levels  in  the  FY  1996-1999  period  by 
about  $20  billion.   Options  to  deal  with  this  matter  will  be 
considered  in  developing  the  FY  1996-2001  FYDP — when  updated 
inflation  projections  will  be  available.   The  President  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  remain  firm  in  their  commitment  to  the  BUR 
and  the  need  to  properly  finance  it. 

Individual  DoD  programs  and  activities,  through  which  the 
BUR  is  being  implemented,  all  have  been  properly  priced  based  on 
current  estimates  of  inflation.   DoD  leaders  are  confident  that 
planned  forces  and  capabilities  can  be  purchased  for  the  monies 
projected  in  the  FYDP.   The  Department  used  realistic 
projections  for  future  costs,  procurement  schedules,  likely 
savings,  and  other  planning  issues. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  I  would  like  to  discuss  just  a  few  things  that  I  am 
interested  in  until  the  other  Members  return. 

Secretary  Perry.  Could  we  invite  Mr.  Hamre  to  join  the  panel? 
He  is  the  Comptroller  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  don't  hold  it  against  him  that  he  worked  over 
in  the  Senate  all  those  years. 

Mr.  Hamre.  I  feel  very  vulnerable  today. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  TRENDS 

Secretary  Perry.  One  other  chart,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  chart 
number  19  towards  the  end  here.  This  I  thought  was  interesting 
in  that  it  reflected  what  has  happened  over  the  decade  of  the  1990s 
as  projected  in  this  budget  indicating  over  38  percent  mandatory 
spending  increases,  12  percent  domestic  discretionary  spending  in- 
creases, and  35  percent  Defense  outlays  decrease.  This  is  the  most 
dramatic  way  of  seeing  the  shift  in  resources. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  We  are  worried  that  we  are  counting  the  savings 
twice,  they  are  taking  those  savings  and  that  is  going  to  domestic 
spending.  Defense  is  not  only  going  down,  but  the  increase  is  in  do- 
mestic spending.  I  understand  why. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  more  money  in  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  that  is  a  real  problem.  This  is  one  of  the  things  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Visclosky  to  take  on  and  Mr.  McDade  is  going  to  assign 
somebody  to  look  into  the  industrial  base  problem. 

Earlier  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Hamre  about  what  I  think  we  have 
to  do  to  get  to  the  procurement  figures  that  you  project  three  or 
four  years  from  now.  We  have  to  make  some  cuts  and  decisions  this 
year  about  some  of  those  programs  as  if  we  were  not  able  to  realize 
the  savings.  I  am  afraid  we  will  be  troubled  down  the  road  if  we 
don't  make  some  decisions. 

I  wonder  about  the  space  program  the  DOD  is  trying  to  launch, 
which  will  amount  to  $5  to  $7  billion  down  the  road.  I  know  there 
are  a  number  of  others.  Five  years  ago  I  asked  a  retired  CEO  to 
evaluate  the  industrial  base  and  how  the  government  could  keep 
industrial  base  and  at  the  same  time  downsize.  He  felt  it  had  to 
be  done  by  industry. 

Now,  I  know  some  of  our  industrial  base  projections  are  based  on 
foreign  sales.  I  have  a  concern  that  foreign  sales  won't  materialize, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  problems  with  some  of  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers and  that  will  further  erode  our  ability  to  keep  £in  industrial 
base. 

So  I  really  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  how  we  put  this 
whole  thing  together  in  order  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  would 
like  to  be.  I  agree  with  you — if  we  decide  that  we  can't  go  down 
to  10  Army  divisions,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  a  different 
way  of  funding  other  things.  We  are  going  to  have  to  take  money 
out  from  someplace  else. 

Considering  the  tempo  of  operations  we  have  going,  I  worry 
whether  the  Army  will  be  able  to  operate  with  the  numbers  that 
we  are  projecting.  We  will  work  closely  with  you  this  year  to  see 
where  we  are,  what  is  going  to  develop,  and  how  we  could  make 
some  savings  this  year  that  might  project  into  the  next  couple  of 
years  and  make  a  difference. 
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One  of  the  things  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  number  of  hours 
for  driving  tanks.  I  see  you  have  driven  that  back  up.  It  went  down 
for  one  year,  two  years  and  now  it  is  back  up  to  800.  In  the  field 
they  said  they  were  beginning  to  get  to  the  point  where  they  felt 
they  weren't  as  efficient  as  they  should  be  so  I  am  glad  to  see  those 
things  projected  upward. 

I  know  we  are  living  on  excess  inventory  now.  They  complained 
about  our  buying  trucks,  because  they  were  being  built  in  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense's  area.  The  biggest  shortage  we  had  in 
Saudi  Arabia  was  trucks.  At  the  time  we  said  there  was  a  shortage 
of  trucks.  That  is  why  we  put  them  in.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  influence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
With  that,  I  will  turn  it  over  to  Mr.  Dicks. 

PUGET  SOUND  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  Dicks.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  welcome  you  both  to  the  Com- 
mittee and,  Greneral,  I  remember  well  when  you  were  the  com- 
manding officer  at  the  Ninth  Division  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington. 
The  Ninth  is  no  longer  there.  I  want  to  make  sure  everyone  re- 
members that  I  lost  a  whole  division;  then  they  told  me  I  was  going 
to  get  a  little  help  from  California;  then  they  stopped  that,  a  little 
help  from  Europe,  and  they  stopped  that.  We  are  hoping  and  wait- 
ing, but  realize  that  this  is  part  of  a  painful  and  difficult  process. 

Secretary  Perry,  I  want  to  compliment  you.  We  have  had  a 
chance  to  work  together  for  many  years  and  I  am  very  pleased  that 
you  are  in  this  job  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  One 
of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  discuss  is  an  important  issue  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  in  Bremerton,  Washington. 

I  am  concerned  because  there  is  now  evidence,  according  to  a  se- 
ries of  articles  in  the  Bremerton  Sun,  that  when  the  U.S.  conducted 
the  nuclear  testing  in  the  Pacific  in  the  1940s,  that  a  number  of 
ships  that  were  involved  in  these  tests,  were  brought  back  to  Brem- 
erton, and  the  workers  were  not  informed  about  the  kinds  of  radi- 
ation exposure  that  they  were  being  subjected  to. 

I  know  that  Secretary  O'Leary  led  this  effort  initially  to  talk 
about  radiological  testing,  but  before  Secretary  Aspin  left,  he  had 
indicated  that  DOD  would  also  be  part  of  the  President's  task  force, 
and  would  go  back  and  examine  its  records  about  exposure  of  civil- 
ians, in  this  case.  Navy  civilian  personnel,  to  various  tests  that 
were  conducted,  and  we  just  didn't,  I  think,  fully  appreciate  at  the 
time  what  was  involved  here. 

I  want  to  place  a  copy  of  this  in  the  record  and  give  you  a  copy 
of  these  also. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Energy   Secretary  January   25,1994 

Hazel    O'Leary 

1000  Independence  Ave.  So. West 

Washington  D.C.  20585 

To  Whom  It  may  Concern: 

I  am  writing  in  behalf  of  my  83  year  old  mother,  Mrs.  Rose  E. 
Fox,  865-4th  Street,  Bremerton  Wa.  98312,  brother  Donald  and 
sister  Carol . 

My  father,  Adolph  J. Fox  was  employed  at  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard 
for  29  years,  forced  to  retire  due  to  a  sudden  poor  health. 
Reoccurrence  of  stomach  and  back  pain  finally  revealed  a  primary 
cancer  of  the  kidney.   During  the  next  six  years  our  family 
suffered  with  our  father  as  we  did  everything  medically  possible. 
Even  with  repeated  surgery  and  chemo  therapy,  he  finally  expired 
on  December  24,  1960. 

I  am  a  retired  Medical  Technologist  and  have  worked  with  radio 
active  material  in  the  laboratory.   My  knowledge  and  training  led 
me  to  believe  that  my  father  was  contaminated  under  Government 
supervision  and  without  his  consent.   He  was  an  inspector  on  the 
U.SvS.  Sartoga  and  other  vessels  that  were  returned  for 
evaluation,  and  docked  in  Bremerton  after  they  had  been  atomic 
bombed  in  the  atoll  experiment 

As  a  youth  I  saw  the  twisted  guns  and  melt  down  that  these 
vessels  received.   It  is  my  opinion  that  they  should  never  have 
come  in  contact  with  anyone  after  the  blast,  as  for  radiation  was 
bound  to  have  penetrated  every  seam  and  port  hole. 

It  was  my  father  and  his  team  that  was  assigned  to  inspect  these 
ships.   Each  man  in  turn  to  die  of  cancer  at  some  latter  date. 
Someone  should  be  accountable  as  if  the  pulled  the  trigger  of  a 
gun,  they  should  have  known  the  consequence  to  their  employees. 

I  hope  that  you  can  give  my  mother  widowed  for  34  years,  the 

satisfaction  of  knowing  her  husband  did  more  than  his  share  in 

doing  the  manual  labor,  while  taking  pride  in  his  work  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

This  should  never  have  happened  in  this  great  country.   I  believe 
that  the  navy  is  responsible  and  I  hope  you  bring  the  truth  to 
the  attention  of  our  nation. 
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Thank  you  for  your  investigation  and  service  to  our  country, 
Respectful  Iv,, 


^A?no1d  ATTor— 
Ea.  510  Clay  Road 
Shelton,  Wa  98584 


CC:  Sen.  Patty  Murray 

Sen.  Slade  Gordon 

Con.  Norm  Dicks 

Con.  Jennifer  Dunn. 
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Secretary  Perry.  We  have  a  very  active  task  force  looking  at 
those  issues  and  I  will  be  sure  that  this  particular  issue  comes  to 
their  attention. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Who  do  you  suggest  we  provide  this  information  to? 

Secretary  Perry.  Dr.  Harold  Smith. 

BUDGET  FUNDING  GAP 

Mr.  Dicks.  A  number  of  Democrats  met  with  the  President  late 
last  year.  Our  concern  was  what  was  happening  to  the  Defense 
budget.  I  still  remain  concerned  that  even  with  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view and  even  with  the  fact  the  President  said  we  are  not  going 
to  cut  the  budget  further,  in  your  testimony  before  the  Senate  you 
suggested  that  there  is  a  $20  billion  gap  in  funding  the  Bottom-Up 
Review,  and  that  is  an  issue  of  concern. 

I  just  hope  at  some  point  maybe  you  could  tell  us  if  we  have  a 
strategy  about  how  we  are  going  to  restore  that  $20  billion?  Can 
you  share  that  with  us? 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  simply  a  $20  billion — 
where  the  $20  billion  problem  came  from  and  by  this  definition, 
you  will  see  it  is  not  just  a  $20  billion  problem. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  I  could  say  one  thing  further,  we  were  also  told 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  restoration  this  year  of  roughly  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  as  part  of  an  $11  billion  add-back 

Mr.  Hamre.  $2.4  billion. 

Mr.  Dicks.  As  an  add-back  to  try  and  offset  the  problems  caused 
with  the  pay  raise.  We  are  also  being  told  that  we  are  going  to 
have  acquisition  and  management  reform,  improvements  that  will 
save  us  $7.5  or  $8  billion  over  the  five-year  period. 

So  it  was  $11  billion  back  and  we  take  $8  billion  away.  We  wind 
up  with  not  very  much  unless  you  are  successful  in  achieving  these 
management  initiatives.  We  are  always  confident  that  you  can  do 
it,  but  in  that  broader  context,  how  are  we  going  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  we  are  doing  enough  for  Defense? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  first  point  I  want  to  make,  and  you  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  review  the  budget  and  certify  what  I  am 
sa)dng,  is  that  this  budget  is  programatically  sound,  the  programs 
and  dollars  associated  with  those  programs  are  based  on  the  best 
objective  assessment  we  could  make.  There  is  no  smoke  and  mir- 
rors or  games  in  the  budget. 

That  is  not  to  say  we  have  always  made  the  right  estimate  about 
what  a  program  will  cost  a  year  or  two  in  advance,  but  it  is  our 
best  judgment.  The  problem  then  is  that  we  put  our  program  esti- 
mates together  based  on  real  dollars,  and  the  top  line  of  the  De- 
fense budget  is  projected  years  ahead  in  then-year  dollars. 

Therefore  if  we  have  to  accommodate  for  that,  we  make  esti- 
mates of  inflation,  that  is  we  use  the  CBO  estimates  of  inflation 
and  every  time  those  estimates  of  inflation  change,  we  are  in  the 
position  of  having  the  cost  of  the  program  go  up,  but  the  top  line 
not  changing  to  reflect  it. 

That  is  what  caused  the  $20  billion  in  the  first  place  in  the  budg- 
et. It  is  not  an  issue  in  the  1995  budget,  but  is  a  very  big  issue 
in  the  1996  and  beyond  budget.  By  the  time  we  get  to  fiscal  year 
1996  if  that  inflation  estimate  is  still  the  same,  we  have  to  deal 
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with  that  problem.  If  we  were  lucky,  the  inflation  estimate  would 
have  gone  down  by  then  and  we  solve  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Greenspan  seems  to  think  inflation  will  go  up, 
not  down. 

Secretary  Perry.  That  will  make  the  problem  worse,  not  better. 
It  may  be  more  than  a  $20  billion  problem  when  we  get  to  1996. 
Either  the  Congress  has  to  find  some  way  in  their  top  line  author- 
ity of  accommodating  inflation  changes,  that  for  us  would  be  the 
correct  approach,  but  that  is  not  our  business,  that  is  your  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  would  that  be  accomplished?  Would  you  have  to 
change  the  law?  Is  that  just  part  of  the  budget  process? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Mr.  Dicks,  the  caps  for  discretionary  spending  have 
nominal  interest  rates  embedded  in  them.  They  would  have  to 
change  those  caps  in  order  to  accommodate  higher  inflation  rates. 

Secretary  Perry.  It  is  a  budget  cap  problem  which  is  the  issue 
here.  Nothing  we  can  do  on  the  problem.  That  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  Congress  doesn't  take  the  action  to  change  caps  to  re- 
flect the  change  in  inflation,  then  we  have  real  programmatic  costs 
higher  than  what  the  budget  we  had  prepared  assumed. 

We  can  deal  with  that  either  of  three  ways.  We  can  take  pro- 
grams out  that  were  in  there  before.  That  is  the  classical  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem.  We  can  get  smarter  about  how  we  man- 
age our  business  and  achieve  management  reforms  beyond  those 
already  assumed  in  this  budget. 

I  showed  the  drawdown  of  civilian  manpower,  that  assumed 
management  improvements  being  effective  because  they  were 
manifested  in  the  budget  by  making  a  drawdown  of  civilian  person- 
nel. Finally,  we  can  solve  the  problem  by  getting  an  agreement  for 
some  increase  in  the  top  line.  Those  are  the  only  three  logical  alter- 
natives for  dealing  with  that  problem. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Every  year  we  see  this  split  between  the  services,  and 
I  come  from  an  area  where  we  have  all  three  services,  which  I  care 
about  dearly.  The  one  service  I  am  very  concerned  about  is  the  fate 
of  the  Army.  It  appears  to  us  that  as  the  defense  budget  is  allo- 
cated, the  Army  budget  is  inevitably  too  small  and  the  Army  winds 
up  in  a  position  where  almost  all  of  its  modernization  is  gone.  The 
Army  is  at  570,000;  some  people  worry  openly  that  that  may  be  too 
high  a  number  for  the  resources  that  they  have  gotten,  and  we 
have  heard  from  a  whole  series  of  former  chairmen  of  the — Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  testify  in  hearings  before  the  Congress  that 
the  Army  simply  is  underfunded. 

When  I  first  joined  this  Committee,  we  had  the  hollow  force.  Shy 
Myers  was  chief  of  staff.  Has  the  Army  not  fared  well?  Is  this  the 
number  one  readiness  problem  that  we  are  going  to  be  facing?  Can 
they  modernize  with  the  kind  of  funding  that  they  are  being  allo- 
cated? 

Greneral  Shalikashvili.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  if  you  look  at 
their  modernization  program  that  they  have  in  fact  taken  a  very 
severe  cut  in  those  programs.  When  you  talk  to  the  near-term  read- 
iness of  those  10  divisions  to  which  they  are  going — I  think  with 
the  money  put  back  into  O&M,  the  Army,  in  my  judgment,  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  readiness  standards  that  are  expected  of  them. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  at  their  reported  unit  readiness 
right  now,  while  there  are  the  first  signs  that  if  that  trend  is  not 
reversed,  they  would  be  in  difficulty,  I  think  with  the  money  that 
Secretary  Perry  has  put  back  and  that  is  reflected  in  this  budget 
here,  that  readiness  in  1995  should  be  all  right. 

What  you  are  really  referring  to  is  the  long-term  readiness  that 
is  manifested  in  the  modernization  programs  that  they  have.  That 
is  why  it  is  important  to  view,  for  instance,  the  tank  example  that 
Secretary  Perry  talked  about  as  just  a  temporary  way  to  get  us 
through  the  period  when  we  can  live  off  existing  tanks.  But  very 
soon,  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  early  in  1996,  1997,  those  trends 
have  to  be  reversed  and  they  have  to  get  back  into  the  moderniza- 
tion business;  otherwise  they  will  be  buying  themselves  long-term 
problems. 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  ARMY 

Secretary  PERRY.  Two  comments.  First,  on  the  readiness  of  the 
Army,  the  chart  I  am  holding  here,  which  is  Chart  7,  shows  that 
from  using  1993  as  a  baseline  that  the  O&M  budget  per  military 
end  strength  in  the  Army  dropped  from  1993  to  1994  dropped  from 
100  to  97  percent  whereas  from  1994  to  1995  it  went  from  that  97 
up  to  109  percent.  That  reflects  the  emphasis  we  are  putting  on  it. 

The  other  point  is  that  the  Army,  and  this  deals  with  the  Army's 
modernization  program,  the  Army,  unlike  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force,  decided  on  a  slower  drawdown  of  their  force  structure.  The 
Air  Force  has  reached  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  structure  in  fis- 
cal year  1995,  whereas  the  Army  still  has  two  more  divisions  to  go. 
Therefore  they  are  spending  more  on  force  structure  now  at  the  ex- 

f)ense  of  modernization.  That  was  a  judgment  call  made  by  the 
eadership  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Will  you  review  that  with  the  leadership  of  the  Army? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  review  that  several  times  a  year. 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  statute  that  was  passed  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Congressman  Skelton  legislated  that  you  have  to  keep 
the  Army  at  540,000  rather  than  coming  down  to  495,000,  which 
is  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  Can  the  Army  do  that  and — can  you 
provide  them  funding  without  an  adjustment  in  the  budget? 

Secretary  Perry.  Not  without  an  adjustment  in  the  budget.  You 
will  either  have  to  drastically  cut  their  modernization  or  forget 
readiness.  There  is  no  free  lunch.  If  we  want  to  maintain  the  Army 
force  structure  higher  than  the  levels  projected  in  the  budget  and 
we  keep  the  budget  levels  the  same,  then  we  have  to  cut  mod- 
ernization or  cut  readiness.  That  is  all  that  is  left 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  General  Shalikashvili. 

SUMMARY  statement  OF  GENERAL  SHALIKASHVILI 

General  Shalikashvili.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all, 
let  me  tell  you  how  honored  I  am  to  appear  before  your  Committee 
to  represent  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  let  me  tell  you  that  since  I  became  Chairman  some 
four  months  ago,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  our  forces  here 
and  overseas,  in  Korea  and  Somalia,  in  Panama,  in  Hawaii,  and  in 
Europe,  and  just  last  Sunday  in  Aviano  from  where  our  pilots  were 
prepared  to  fly  the  air  strike  operations. 
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The  point  is  that  no  matter  where  I  go,  no  matter  where  I  meet 
with  our  service  men  and  women,  that  they  are  continuing  to  do 
an  absolutely  magnificent  job.  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they 
are  protecting  our  interests  and  accomplishing  the  many  missions 
that  we  have  given  them  with  every  bit  the  same  courage  and  skill 
and  enthusiasm  that  Americans  have  grown  accustomed  to  from 
the  armed  forces. 

Turning  to  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  perhaps  I  should  start  by 
making  the  point  that  the  Bottom-Up  Review  identified  four  long- 
term  dangers  to  our  security  and  to  our  interests  and  to  those  of 
our  allies.  Through  a  combination  of  engagement  and  continued, 
but  significantly  reduced,  forward  presence  of  our  forces  in  critical 
regions,  through  partnership  with  other  nations  to  create  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  stability,  and  through  preventive  actions,  such 
as  arms  control  agreements,  we  deter  and  combat  these  dangers. 

Our  emerging  strategy  is  proactive  and  our  armed  forces  are  ad- 
ready  taking  a  proactive  role,  one  that  varies  from  region  to  region 
as  our  objectives  and  circumstances  themselves  vary  in  those  re- 
gions. For  instance,  our  objective  in  Southwest  Asia  is  to  prevent 
southwest  Iraq  or  Iran  from  destabilizing  the  region.  In  northeast 
Asia  it  is  to  deter  North  Korea  from  attacking  South  Korea  and  to 
support  counterproliferation  efforts.  We  are  also  serving  the  larger 
purpose  of  maintaining  regional  stability  all  around  the  Pacific 
Rim. 

In  Europe  we  are  maintaining  a  significantly  reduced  but  still 
sufficient  presence  to  support  NATO  and  our  alliance  objectives. 
Within  this  hemisphere,  we  are  fostering  peaceful  and  stable  condi- 
tions by  remaining  engaged  with  our  regional  neighbors,  by  enforc- 
ing the  U.N.  sanctions  against  Haiti,  and  by  keeping  a  very  watch- 
ful eye  on  Cuba.  The  geostrategic  breadth  of  our  interests,  and  the 
number  of  regions  critical  to  our  interests  whose  stability  and  secu- 
rity depend  absolutely  on  the  commitment  of  our  forces,  make  it 
clear  that  we  need  to  maintain  the  ability  to  respond  to  two  nearly 
simultaneous  major  regional  contingencies. 

Were  we  to  become  involved  in  a  major  response  to  aggression 
in  any  one  of  these  regions,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  another  of 
these  nations  would  be  tempted  to  attack  its  neighbors  if  it  be- 
lieved the  United  States  too  weak  to  deal  with  two  simultaneous 
contingencies. 

SUFFICIENCY  OF  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

So  this  becomes  the  core  sizing  requirement  of  our  strategy.  The 
forces  and  capabilities  we  are  recommending,  and  that  Secretary 
Perry  outlined,  are  lean;  in  fact  I  would  say  very,  very  lean,  but 
sufficient.  Could  we  cut  deeper?  My  answer  is  no.  If  we  do,  we  will 
put  our  country  in  a  straightjacket,  one  that  will  eliminate  the 
flexibility  and  strategic  agility  that  our  Nation  requires. 

I  believe  the  smaller  structure  can  do  the  job  with  an  acceptable 
risk  if  and  only  if  we  meet  two  assumptions.  The  first  is  that  we 
protect  and,  in  fact,  improve  the  readiness  of  our  forces.  The  second 
is  that  we  continue  to  improve  the  capability  of  those  forces.  And 
I  believe  this  budget  does  both. 

Let  me  start  with  readiness.  All  of  you  have  been  supportive  of 
the  need  to  protect  readiness.  All  of  you  know  what  we  went 
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through  after  World  War  II,  after  Korea,  and  again  after  Vietnam. 
It  was  a  cycle  of  decline  followed  by  disaster  that  we  cannot  and 
we  must  not  repeat.  And  we  are  not  repeating  it. 

Our  O&M  budget  authority  will  rise  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  it 
fully  funds  the  steaming  days,  the  training  hours,  and  the  flight 
hours  at  the  levels  that  military  commanders  believe  are  essential. 
As  well,  the  increase  in  depot  maintenance  funding  of  nearly  20 
percent  will  go  a  long  way  to  ensuring  that  our  equipment  is  ready 
to  fight. 

READINESS 

The  point  is  that  we  are  breaking  the  bad  habits  that  under- 
mined readiness  in  the  past.  Our  forces  will  continue  to  be  the 
most  ready  and  the  most  capable  in  the  world.  We  must  ensure 
that  they  are  ready  to  go,  to  fight,  and  to  win — whenever  and 
wherever  we  ask  them  to. 

We  have  a  lot  of  commitments.  Our  forces  are  performing  all  the 
missions  that  I  spoke  of  earlier  and  a  great  deal  more,  from  helping 
to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs  into  this  Nation,  to  enforcing  the  Camp 
David  Accord  in  the  Sinai,  to  supporting  the  U.N.  in  Somalia,  to 
responding  to  humanitarian  missions  such  as  the  most  recent 
earthquake  in  California.  But  I  believe  that  our  forces  are  doing 
these  multiple  tasks  very,  very  well. 

However,  this  raises  several  points.  Our  structure  is  getting 
smaller  and  smaller  with  each  year,  but  our  commitments  remain 
global  in  scope  and  the  range  of  activities  we  engage  in  is  expand- 
ing. The  point  is,  therefore,  that  we  can't  have  any  gaps  or  hollow 
spaces  in  our  readiness.  This  is  an  absolute  imperative. 

When  a  structure  gets  as  lean  as  ours  is  becoming,  it  means 
there  is  not  nearly  as  much  slack  as  we  were  able  to  afford  with 
the  larger  structure  of  the  Cold  War. 

Protecting  our  readiness  is  going  to  require  two  tracks.  The  first 
track  is  that  we  in  the  armed  forces,  in  the  DOD,  have  to  remain 
watchful.  The  Services  have  to  continually  assess  and  monitor  unit 
readiness  and  the  joint  commanders  have  to  assess  the  readiness 
of  all  of  our  forces  to  perform  their  missions. 

Within  the  Department  we  are  going  to  have  to  protect  the  in- 
dustrisd  base  and  the  mobilization  base  to  make  sure  we  don't 
allow  a  vital  capability  to  atrophy  or  disappear,  leaving  us  with  a 
future  hole  in  our  defense  when  we  can  least  afford  it. 

We  have  to  be  so  good  at  this,  in  fact,  that  we  can  tell  you,  the 
Congress,  well  in  advance  where  problems  are  likely  to  occur. 

And  this  leads  to  the  second  track.  When  we  do  come  to  you,  we 
are  depending  on  you  to  cover  our  expenses  to  protect  this  vital 
commodity  called  readiness. 

INCREASED  CAPABILITY 

Let  me  turn  to  the  other  assumption,  the  one  I  spoke  of  earlier, 
about  our  need  to  grow  in  capability  as  we  reduce  our  structure. 
This  increase  in  capabilities  must  come  from  a  number  of  sources. 
It  will  require  a  degree  of  modernization,  it  will  require  the  en- 
hancements that  are  recommended  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  and 
it  will  require  those  of  us  in  DOD,  particularly  those  of  us  in  the 
armed  forces,  to  be  bolder  in  challenging  how  we  do  our  business 
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and  to  be  relentless  in  finding  and  implementing  ways  to  make  our 
forces  more  and  more  effective  on  the  battlefield. 

What  specifically  am  I  talking  about?  When  you  go  from  the 
MlAl  tank  to  the  M1A2  tank,  you  increase  the  lethality  of  a  tank 
company  by  nearly  20  percent.  If  we  had  had  the  C-17  for  use  in 
our  deployment  to  Somalia,  it  would  have  doubled  the  cargo  we 
were  able  to  bring  through  the  airfield  at  Mogadishu. 

When  we  bring  our  Navy  closer  to  shoreline,  which  is  a  core 
thrust  in  the  new  littoral  doctrine,  we  increase  the  air  sorties  and 
naval  gun  support  available  to  the  war  fighting  commanders.  The 
Bottom-Up  Review  listed  a  number  of  enhancements  that  will 
make  our  forces  more  capable  strategically,  operationally,  and 
tactically.  It  is  imperative  that  we  maintain  support  for  them  from 
R&D  through  fielding  and  in  the  outyear  programs. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  we  are  not  merely  reducing.  We  are  restruc- 
turing our  forces  to  accomplish  a  new  strategy.  We  must  improve 
our  strategic  agility  to  respond  to  diverse  and  widely  separated 
contingencies.  This  means  we  have  to  continue  to  make  our  invest- 
ments in  expEinded  strategic  lift  and  prepositioning  stocks  in  loca- 
tions that  will  increase  our  global  agility. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  have  to  make  continuing  although 
selective,  investments  in  modernization.  We  must  make  sure  that 
our  smaller  forces  remain  capable  of  defeating  any  two  regional  ad- 
versaries. This  is  why  we  must  increase  our  capabilities  because 
even  if  we  protect  the  readiness  of  our  forces  and  avoid  having  a 
hollow  force,  if  we  fail  to  increase  the  capabilities  of  the  smaller 
force  then  in  five  or  ten  years,  we  will  have  a  hollow  strategy. 

One  last  point  about  this  future  force  and  that  is  our  people.  I 
have  saved  this  point  for  last  because  it  is  so  important  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  military  excellence  and  our 
ability  to  fight  and  win. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  what  great  men  and  women 
we  have  in  our  ranks  today.  They  are  remarkable  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  When  you  look  at  what  they  are  doing  around  the 
world  in  the  places  I  just  mentioned,  it  is  astounding.  When  you 
think  of  their  courage,  the  hardships,  the  tough  and  demanding 
life-styles  and  the  sacrifices  that  they  and  their  families  so  will- 
ingly make,  it  is  very  humbling.  They  are  talented  and  dedicated 
and  if  you  want  to  retain  them  and  continue  to  recruit  more  like 
them,  then  we  have  to  take  care  of  their  welfare  and  the  welfare 
of  their  families. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  they  are  really  a  Super  Bowl 
team  but  without  Super  Bowl  salaries.  The  last  place  to  look  for 
more  savings  is  in  their  paychecks  and  in  what  we  provide  in  our 
quality  of  life  programs.  I  know  that  you  understand  this  because 
this  committee  has  been  very  tough  on  holding  the  line  on  this.  I 
ask  you  for  your  continued  support. 

CONCLUSION 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  one  or  two  observations  if  I  may. 
The  first  is  a  fact  of  American  history.  Since  our  Nation  was  found- 
ed, we  have  never  experienced  a  20-year  period  of  uninterrupted 
peace.  Put  another  way,  no  soldier  in  this  country's  history  has 
ever  completed  a  military  career  when  the  Nation  did  not  engage 
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in  armed  conflict  at  least  once.  This  is  the  reality  that  underscores 
our  need  to  remain  ready. 

My  second  observation  is  simply  a  reminder,  a  reminder  of  how 
long  it  took  and  how  very  expensive  and  difficult  it  was  to  build 
this  astounding  military  force  that  we  have  today.  Most  of  you  here 
on  this  committee  were  very  influential  in  its  construction  and  we 
owe  you  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  This  underscores  our  need  to 
continue  to  shape  and  equip  our  forces  for  the  future. 

In  the  past  we  were  on  a  rollercoaster  of  decline  followed  by  an 
expensive  surge  followed  by  another  decline.  This  budget  tries  to 
put  us  on  a  steady  line,  one  through  which  we  maintain  our  bal- 
ance in  every  critical  measure  of  our  armed  forces. 

We  have  a  strategy  and  we  have  determined  the  leanest  force 
structure  capable  of  fulfilling  that  strategy,  but  in  order  to  fit  that 
very  lean  structure  to  the  strategy,  it  is  going  to  have  to  grow  in 
capabilities.  There  are  three  factors  that  will  make  the  difference, 
readiness,  selected  modernization,  and  people. 

I  assure  you  that  my  focus  will  remain  on  these  three  areas,  and 
I  ask  that  you  keep  them  in  your  field  of  vision  as  well  as  we  work 
together  to  ensure  that  our  Nation  is  as  well  defended  in  the  next 
century  as  it  is  today. 

Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  are  both 
ready  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Thank  you  very  much.  General  Shalikashvili. 

[The  statement  of  Greneral  Shalikashvili  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  ...  Mr.  McDade  ...  members  of  the  subcommittee 

This  nation  is  blessed  with  the  finest  and  the  most  remarkable  armed 
forces  in  the  world.  So,  I  am  extremely  proud  to  represent  them  before  you 
today  and  to  offer  my  judgment  on  the  direction  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  I  can  offer  at  the  outset  is 
to  reflect  very  briefly  on  the  human  dimension  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
today,  because  it  is  hard  to  get  this  sense  from  the  dry,  lifeless  columns  of 
numbers  and  line  items  that  appear  before  us  in  our  budget  books. 

In  the  past  few  months,  I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  our  forces  in  South 
Korea,  in  Somalia  and  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  the  daily  hardships  of  their  duties, 
and  in  several  cases  the  omnipresent  dangers  they  face  in  some  truly 
inhospitable  places  in  the  world,  what  I  saw  in  these  men  and  women  made  me 
thoroughly  proud  to  wear  this  uniform  and  to  be  an  American.  Our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  are  out  there,  tough,  determined  and  resolute.  They  are  very 
proud  of  their  accomplishments  because  they  know  theirs  is  a  noble  effort.  We 
owe  them  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  every  bit  of  the  pride  that  I  know  Americans 
feel  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  And  of  course,  as  all  of  you  gathered 
here  know  all  too  weN,  they  expect  us  to  be  just  as  determined  and  resolute,  and 
to  make  the  right  choices  as  we  decide  the  future  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

This  leads  in  to  my  larger  purpose  for  being  here  today.  I  am  here  to  give 
an  explanation  of  what  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  Combatant  Commanders  and  I 
believe  are  the  requirements  we  need  to  fulfill  our  missions  and  objectives. 
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Over  the  past  five  years,  we  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  a  dual 
approach  as  we  made  these  recommendations.  On  the  one  hand,  when  we 
realized  over  successive  stages  that  the  Soviet  threat  was  changing  complexion, 
then  ultimately  disintegrating,  we  were  searching  to  discover  what  parts  of  our 
arsenal  could  be  reduced.  This  part  was  a  divestment  strategy,  pure  and  simple. 
We  looked  for  all  those  units  and  capabilities  that  were  becoming  excessive  to 
our  needs. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  struggling  to  come  to  grips  with  what  we 
would  need  for  the  future.  As  events  unfolded  we  came  closer  to  answering  that 
question,  and  the  direction  of  our  budget  moved  accordingly. 

The  1 995  budget  is  part  of  the  re-creation  of  our  forces  for  the  future. 
There  is  still  some  divestment,  as  there  will  be  for  a  number  of  years.  But  it  is 
vital  to  understand  that  the  heart  of  this  budget  is  an  investment  in  a 
reorientation  of  our  strategy,  our  forces,  and  our  capabilities  for  the  future.  It  is 
not  a  simple  remodeling  of  the  old;  it  is  new  construction  that  will  carry  us  into 
the  next  century.  We  have  a  strategy,  we  are  confident  it  is  the  correct  strategy, 
and  we  know  what  forces  and  capabilities  we  need  to  pursue  that  strategy. 

What  we  are  recommending  is  not  a  flabby  force.  It  is  as  lean  as  we 
dared  make  it  if  we  are  to  retain  our  ability  to  execute  two  nearly  simultaneous 
major  regional  contingencies.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  room  for  miscalculation. 
We  haven't  provided  a  hedge  of  an  extra  division  here  or  an  extra  fighter  wing 
there. 
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I  think  we  all  know  there  are  two  critical  schools  of  thought  and  two 
distinctly  different  moods  dominating  the  public  debate  about  our  armed  forces. 
Some  believe  we  have  not  cut  nearly  enough,  and  that  in  the  process,  we  are 
perpetrating  an  indefensible  drain  on  our  national  treasury  and  contributing  to 
our  debt.  Others  believe  that  we  are  cutting  far  too  much,  far  too  quickly,  and 
are  thereby  exposing  our  country  to  greater  and  greater  dangers  and  risks.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  believe  that  we  have  it  hght. 

I  hope  that  the  series  of  hearings  you  are  beginning  today  will 
convince  those  who  think  we  haven't  cut  enough  that  they  are  wrong.  I 

could  point  to  the  fact  that  our  Anmed  Forces  have  been  used  in  29  different 
major  operations  just  since  the  Cold  War  ended,  including  fighting  in  two  wars. 
Or,  I  could  talk  of  the  many  new  dangers  we  see  lurking  around  us.  But, 
ultimately  the  best  way  to  judge  whether  this  budget  is  the  right  size  is  to  look  to 
the  future,  not  the  past. 

For  those  who  think  we  are  cutting  too  much,  I  want  to  emphasize  up  front 
two  of  the  principal  corollaries  of  our  thinking.   This  structure  is  adequate  if, 
and  only  if,  we  stick  with  two  linchpins:  we  must  improve  our  capabilities, 
and  we  must  improve  and  maintain  our  readiness. 

The  first  of  these  linchpins  is  based  on  simple  logic.  We  can  reduce  our 
structure  to  the  size  and  mix  we  are  recommending,  but  only  if  in  growing  down, 
we  improve  by  adding  the  capabilities  required  in  our  plans.    That  is  why  I  used 
the  questionable  oxymoron  of  "growing  down."  Our  forces  must  grow  in 
capability  even  as  they  become  smaller. 
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If  George  Patton  had  just  one  of  our  modem  armor  divisions  when  he 
joined  Eisenhower's  forces  at  Normandy,  he  probably  would  have  broken 
through  to  Gennany  in  less  than  a  week.  If  Jimmy  Doolittle  had  flown  his  famous 
raid  over  Tokyo  in  any  of  our  modern  bombers,  he  would  have  achieved  his 
mission  without  losses,  and  then  have  been  able  to  retum  all  the  way  to  the 
United  States.  If  we  could  take  modem  Tomahawk-capable  ships,  and  send 
them  back  in  time,  assigning  them  to  Admiral  Nimitz  in  World  War  Two,  they 
would  have  had  a  dramatic  affect  on  the  Japanese  mainland  early  in  the  war, 
thus  saving  thousands  of  casualties  during  the  Pacific  campaign.  This  is  what  I 
mean  about  improving  the  capabilities  of  our  forces. 

But,  allow  me  to  give  this  a  more  contemporary  flavor.  When  we 
transition  from  the  Ml  A1  tank  to  the  f^1A2  tank,  we  estimate  that  it  increases  a 
tank  company's  lethality  by  1 8  percent.  This  nearly  one-fifth  increase  in 
capability  compensates  for  some  of  the  reductions  in  annor  forces  we  are 
making.  Whereas  it  previously  took  one  or  more  bombers  for  each  target,  new 
weapons  will  allow  the  B-2  to  attack  up  to  16  high-value  targets  on  one  sortie 
and  the  B-1  up  to  24  targets  ~  a  tremendous  increase  in  capability.  And  we 
estimate  that,  if  the  C-17  had  been  available  for  Operation  RESTORE  HOPE,  we 
could  have  nearly  doubled  throughput  per  day  to  Mogadishu,  Somalia.  I  don't 
need  to  paint  the  picture  for  you  of  what  that  will  do  to  our  lagging  airlift 
capability.  Similarly,  our  Navy  is  restructuring  its  fleets  to  emphasize  littoral 
operations  and  take  full  advantage  of  improvements  in  sensor  and  weapon 
technology.  The  net  effect  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  air  sorties  and 
firepower  the  Navy  can  offer  a  theater  ground  or  air  commander.  This  kind  of 
logic  must  typify  our  approach  across  all  of  our  forces  of  the  future. 
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In  the  Gulf  War  we  enjoyed  a  genuine  superiority  over  Iraqi  forces.  It  was 
tfiis  superiority  and  our  knowledge  of  how  to  use  this  mismatch  to  every  possible 
advantage,  that  led  to  the  extraordinary  outcome  of  that  conflict.  But,  one  of 
warfare's  most  remorseless  rules  is  that  any  nation  too  captivated  by  past 
successes  is  doomed  to  future  failure.  History  books  are  full  of  woeful  tales  of 
militaries  that  were  looking  backward  when  they  should  have  been  looking 
forward. 

Our  improvement  in  capability  must  come  from  a  number  of  sources.  The 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  fund  a  fair  number  of  them.  But  we  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  also  going  to  have  to  search  for  innovative  ways  to  make  our  force 
more  efficient,  better  trained,  and  more  effective.  We  cannot  and  will  not  allow 
any  sacred  cows  or  gold  watches  to  get  in  our  way,  to  impede  our  progress,  or  to 
block  our  imagination.  All  must  be  open  to  change  as  long  as  it  is  an 
improvement. 

The  second  linchpin  of  our  thinking  is  that  we  will  protect  the  vital 
readiness  of  our  forces.  I  don't  think  anyone  contests  this  point,  but  I'm  not  sure 
everybody  is  clear  about  what  this  means,  about  all  that  it  involves,  and  about 
what  it  costs. 

In  1945,  our  armed  forces  were  12  million  strong.  They  were 
extraordinarily  well  trained,  equipped  and  prepared,  so  much  so  that  they 
defeated  two  of  the  world's  major  military  powers.  Five  years  later,  what  was  left 
of  this  spectacular  force  was  battered  about  the  battlefield  by  a  North  Korean 
force  that  had  been  formed,  equipped,  and  trained  in  a  little  less  than  two  years. 
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Tragically,  nobody  had  noticed  how  deeply  our  readiness  had  declined  in  such 
an  amazingly  short  time. 

What  did  we  do  wrong?  We  built  down  much  too  fast.  We  did  not  grow 
down;  we  fell  down.  The  pace  was  so  furious  that  we  lost  track  of  vital 
capabilities.  In  the  rush  to  convert  defense  industries  to  meet  booming  domestic 
needs,  vital  industrial  mobilization  capabilities  were  eliminated.  In  our  rush  to 
demobilize  units  and  decommission  equipment,  our  morale,  our  cohesion,  and 
our  training  suffered.  And,  of  course,  the  steep  decline  in  the  defense  budget,  a 
decline  intended  to  rectify  the  great  debts  left  behind  by  the  war  and  to  help 
restore  our  economy  to  a  sound  footing,  forced  the  armed  services  to  balance 
and  rebalance  their  needs,  to  continuously  compromise  one  measure  of 
readiness  after  another.  It  took  a  war  and  terrible  losses  to  expose  the 
seriousness  and  the  depth  of  our  decline. 

We  have  not  made  the  same  mistakes  yet.  But,  not  only  must  we  keep 
our  readiness  from  declining,  we  actually  have  to  improve  it.  Our  Cold  War 
strategy  and  our  robust  stnjcture  allowed  us  to  stairstep  our  readiness.  It  was  a 
larger  force;  therefore,  we  didnl  need  to  keep  all  our  units  fully  ready  to  deploy 
and  fight.  We  accepted  tiers  in  our  readiness  that  could  be  fleshed  out  in  the 
event  of  a  contingency.  Our  smaller  future  forces  won't  have  this  slack. 

Now,  having  emphasized  the  two  corollaries  driving  our  thinking,  I'd  like  to 
explain  more  fully  why  this  is  the  right  force  for  our  strategy  and  what  areas  we 
need  to  emphasize. 
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FORCE  ARCHITECTURE 

I  will  begin  by  repeating  for  you  some  points  you  have  heard,  but  they  are 
still  worth  repeating  and  thinking  about.  The  world  today  and  the  world  we 
expect  to  see  for  the  foreseeable  future  is  a  more  uncertain,  and  in  some  ways, 
a  more  dangerous  environment  than  we  have  known  for  decades.  This 
uncertainty  is  an  enemy  in  two  respects:  it  diffuses  our  focus  and  it  makes  us 
too  near-sighted. 

If  someone  had  asked  us  five  years  ago  if  we  were  planning  to  go  to 
Kuwait,  or  to  Somalia,  or  to  contain  the  violent  disintegration  of  a  nation  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  I  think  we  would  have  looked  at  them  strangely.  It  should  make 
all  of  us  wonder  what's  next?  Where  next? 

Large  expansions  in  the  size  and  capabilities  of  our  Armed  Forces  are  the 
product  of  many  years  of  effort.  A  new  equipment  program  often  takes  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  to  go  from  the  drawing  board  through  production  and  fielding. 
Creating  a  new  air  wing,  a  new  division,  or  a  new  Carrier  Battle  Group,  even 
using  existing  technologies,  could  take  between  five  to  ten  years,  assuming  the 
industrial  base  exists  in  the  first  place. 

Our  problem  is  that  we  just  don't  know  what  the  global  security 
environment  will  look  like  in  another  six,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  great  changes  are  sweeping  across  the  globe  far  more  quickly  than 
was  the  case  in  the  preceding  forty  years.  Any  world  globe  selling  in  a  store 
today  that  is  over  three  years  old  is  already  an  antique.  We  may  be  delighted  to 
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find  that  the  future  is  more  peaceful  and  tranquil  than  today.  Or,  we  may  find 
that  it  is  far  more  violent  and  frightening. 

This  lack  of  clairvoyance  does  not  preclude  sound  planning,  but  it  surely 
makes  it  more  difficult.   The  force  we  are  building  must  tal<e  into  account 
these  effects  of  uncertainty. 

The  forces  we  are  recommending  are  the  proper  response  for  this  kind  of 
uncertain  world.  Our  core  sizing  requirement  has  been  described  as  keeping 
enough  forces  to  respond  to  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional 
contingencies  (MRC)  and  to  prevail  in  both,  as  well  as  maintain  our  strategic 
deterrent  posture.  The  aggregate  FV-95  force  list  to  accomplish  this  follows: 


Force  Architecture 

The  FY'95  Force 
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But,  let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  we  expect  this  force  to 
accomplish,  because  our  calculations  are  based  on  a  lot  more  than  the  sizing 
scenario  implies. 

Our  highest  objective  is  still  deterrence.  The  importance  of  deterrence 
was  not  washed  away  by  the  events  of  the  past  four  or  five  years.  What  has 
changed  is  iv/)o  and  iv/iaf  we  are  deterring.  There  are  still  identifiable  regional 
threats  like  North  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and  others.  But  we  also  have  to  deter 
less  precise  threats  such  as  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
And,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  have  to  keep  the  new  fears  and  insecurities  that  are 
being  unleashed  from  breeding  new  threats,  and  from  undermining  the  great 
achievements  and  opportunities  that  we  sacrificed  for  during  the  past  forty-five 
years. 

One  point  is  clear  --  we  must  keep  sufficient  forces  stationed  overseas 
where  our  interests  dictate,  like  Europe  and  East  Asia.  Our  alliances  and 
coalitions  are  our  strongest  bastions  for  stability  and  order  in  the  world  that  is 
unfolding  around  us.  Whatever  savings  we  might  reap  by  withdrawing  our  forces 
will  seem  foolishly  inconsequential  to  our  children  who  will  inherit  the  damage 
this  would  certainly  cause.  Twice  in  this  century  we  have  made  the  mistake  of 
divorcing  ourselves  from  what  was  occurring  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Both  times  it 
has  led  to  disaster  for  them  and  for  us.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  this  mistake 
again.  In  fact,  we  need  to  build  on  our  alliances,  changing  their  focus  to  combat 
new  threats  and  using  our  combined  power  to  keep  new  fissures  and  new 
tensions  from  overtuming  our  achievements. 
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We  also  have  to  be  prepared  to  execute  operations  other  than  traditional 
warfighting.  Being  prepared  for  wars  Is  our  highest  calling,  one  that  we  cannot 
and  will  not  marginalize.  However,  when  you  look  into  the  future,  you  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  our  forces  will  be  used  more  frequently  for  other  types 
of  missions  and  against  other  types  of  crises.  Even  today  our  forces  are 
operating  in  Somalia,  Iraq  and  the  waters  off  Haiti;  they  are  helping  to  contain 
the  conflict  in  fonner  Yugoslav  states;  they  are  supporting  counterdrug 
operations;  and  they  are  bringing  humanitarian  relief  to  the  earthquake  victims  in 
Southern  California. 

We  are  demanding  and  we  will  get  a  great  deal  more  security  from  this 
"two-MRC"  force  than  the  title  implies. 

PEOPLE 

No  single  investment  we  make  is  more  important  than  our  people.  The 
Gulf  War  brought  to  the  nation's  attention  something  those  of  us  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  have  known  for  quite  some  time  --  that  the  men  and  women  who 
are  serving  today  are  absolutely  magnificent.  They  are  bright,  highly  motivated, 
extremely  well  trained,  courageous,  and  totally  dedicated. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  get  to  this  point  after  the  demoralizing  years  of  what 
historians  term  the  "Vietnam  era."  But,  it  would  not  take  nearly  as  long  to  go  the 
other  way. 

Our  economy  is  now  recovenng  from  the  longest  and  deepest  recession 
in  our  post-war  history.  Our  men  and  women  in  uniform  are  aware  of  this,  and 
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they  are  also  aware  that  they  possess  skills  and  talents  that  businesses  value 
just  as  highly  as  we  do.  As  a  matter  of  simple  economics,  we  will  have  to 
compete  even  more  tenaciously  to  attract  and  retain  our  high-quality  people. 

But,  for  the  past  four  years  we  have  been  separating  career  people  in 
large  numbers.  I  think  we  have  gone  about  it  properly,  and  I  applaud  the 
Congress  for  "softening  the  landing"  of  all  those  whose  careers  have  been 
unexpectedly  cut  short.  But,  we  would  be  blind  if  we  ignored  the  reverberations 
these  cuts  have  sent  throughout  our  forces,  or  the  message  they  have  sent  to 
the  young  people  we  are  trying  to  attract  into  national  service. 

It  boils  down,  again,  to  simple  logic.  We  will  not  continue  to  attract  quality 
young  people  if  incentives  and  benefits  subside.  We  have  to  take  care  of  the 
welfare  of  our  people  in  uniform,  our  civilians,  and  our  families,  or  we  will  not 
retain  the  career  professionals  we  will  need  to  lead  our  forces  into  the  next 
century. 

It  is  an  old  and  proven  axiom  that  men  and  women  do  not  choose  military 
careers  to  pursue  riches.  Nearly  all  do  so  because  they  are  intensely  patriotic, 
because  they  are  dedicated,  and  because  they  enjoy  the  great  fulfillment  of 
military  life.  But,  there  is  an  invisible  bottomline  that  must  be  met  if  they  and 
their  families  are  to  stay  in  the  Service  through  one  tough  assignment  after 
another,  being  asked  repeatedly  to  put  their  lives  in  danger,  and  often  being 
separated  from  loved  ones  for  long  periods. 

We  are  asking  our  sailors  and  marines  to  endure  a  career  of  six-month 
cruises,  year  after  year  of  living  in  austere  quarters,  moving  about  the  world  from 
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one  clanger  zone  to  the  next.  Some  of  our  soldiers  and  mannes  have  missed 
more  than  one  Christmas  away  from  their  families  in  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
For  some,  two  of  these  warm,  memorable  holidays  were  spent  in  war  zones  or  in 
Somalia.  We  are  getting  what  we  expect  from  our  people,  and  we  owe  it  to  them 
to  compensate  them  for  their  contribution. 

The  Future-Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP)  contains  a  number  of  items 
geared  to  our  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  quality  people.  Pay  raises,  funding  for 
programs  that  offset  special  demands  of  military  life,  money  for  recruiting 
resources  and  advertising,  dollars  for  reenlistment  incentives,  and  health  and 
educational  benefits  are  all  vitally  important  to  our  people  and  our  families.  Not 
covered  in  the  DOD  budget,  but  equally  vital  to  the  future  of  our  forces,  are  the 
retirement  benefits  of  our  veterans.  The  men  and  women  who  serve  today,  and 
those  who  contemplate  future  service,  watch  closely  how  we  honor  our 
commitments  to  those  who  have  served.  All  of  these  programs  face  constant 
scrutiny  but  are  not  areas  In  which  to  cut  comers  or  find  savings. 

In  the  last  six  months  alone,  there  have  been  two  attempted  assaults  on 
the  pay  and  benefits  we  have  promised  our  people.  Thankfully,  this  Congress 
fought  off  both  of  them,  and  I  hope  that,  for  the  health  and  the  future  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  we  continue  to  resist  future  temptations  to  save  dollars  at  the 
cost  of  the  welfare  of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

READINESS 

In  the  past  few  years,  I  think  all  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  spoken 
of  the  need  to  protect  readiness.  I  think  there  is  a  solid  consensus  behind  this 
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point.  But,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  \'tt\  not  sure  that  everyone  shares  a  complete 
grasp  of  all  this  entails. 

Readiness  equals  the  ability  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  achieve  their 
specified  wartime  objectives. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  goes  into  this  equation.  Steaming  days,  flight 
hours,  and  operating  tempo  are  just  a  few  considerations.  Each  of  the  Services 
has  its  own  models  for  measuring  and  assessing  unit  readiness  that  account  for 
any  number  of  variables,  from  whether  there  is  sufficient  equipment  on  hand  and 
whether  that  equipment  is  adequately  maintained  and  fully  operable,  through 
personnel  manning  levels  and  whether  a  unit  has  experienced  enough  training  to 
accomplish  its  missions.  And  each  Service  gives  credence  to  a  commander's 
assessment  based  on  his  or  her  intuitive  experience  and  judgment  of  whether 
the  unit  is  ready  for  its  assigned  missions. 

That  judgment  recognizes  that  people  are  essential  to  maintaining 
readiness.  Morale  and  esprit  cannot  be  measured  on  a  scale,  but  they  can  undo 
a  unit's  readiness  more  terribly  than  any  other  factor.  This  is  an  area  we  have  to 
watch  very  closely  during  this  era  of  reductions. 

To  some  degree,  time  and  money  in,  equals  readiness  out.  But  this  is 
clearly  only  a  partial  answer.  There  are  too  many  hidden  or  indirect  siphons  that 
can  detract  from  it.   For  example,  although  readiness  accounts  may  be  fully 
funded,  if  base  operations  accounts  are  underfunded,  then  commanders  are 
confronted  with  a  delicate  dilemma.  They  are  forced  to  take  funds  away  from 
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their  operations  accounts  and  divert  them  to  keep  the  lights  on  at  their 
installations  and  to  keep  the  heat  on  in  their  child-care  centers. 

Alternatively,  I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  potentially  dangerous  tack 
we  have  practiced  for  too  long  of  demanding  that  the  services  spend  their 
carefully  programmed  moneys  to  fund  actual  contingencies.  Even  if  the  Services 
are  repaid  for  these  unexpected  diversions  at  a  later  date,  over  the  near  term  it 
forces  them  to  put  one  unit  into  a  state  of  readiness  malnutrition  in  order  to  feed 
the  growing  costs  of  a  deployed  unit.  If  the  amounts  of  diversion  are  small,  the 
problem  is  manageable.  But  if  we  involve  our  forces  in  more  and  larger 
contingencies,  readiness  malnutrition  migrates  to  more  and  more  of  the  force, 
and  the  force  could  starve. 

There  is  one  more  hidden  siphon  that  disturbs  field  commanders,  and  this 
is  the  large  backlogs  that  result  when  we  underfund  depot  maintenance.  In  the 
long  run,  this  underfunding  is  a  guarantee  of  future  readiness  problems  and 
possibly  delayed  modemization. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  have  difficulty  explaining  how  we  measure  the 
readiness  of  our  industrial  base,  which  is  crucial  to  our  ability  to  sustain 
ourselves  in  prolonged  major  operations.    This  has  been  a  problem  throughout 
this  century;  and  we  have  been  shocked  time  and  again  to  discover  that  when 
we  most  need  to  mobilize,  vital  areas  are  paralyzed  or  have  atrophied  so  far  that 
we  have  to  rebuild  from  a  dead  start.  I  think  we  are  going  about  it  smarter  this 
time,  because  we  are  identifying  and  protecting  vital  industrial  centers,  but  it  is 
an  area  we  all  need  to  watch. 
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The  services  all  have  good  systems  for  measuring  unit  readiness,  and  we 
are  improving  our  joint  readiness  assessment  systems  so  that  we  can  do  a 
better  job  at  assessing  our  ability  to  deploy  and  fight  jointly.  Our  joint  commands 
have  evolved  to  the  point  where  I  think  such  a  system  is  possible,  and  we  are 
now  making  our  first  efforts  to  measure  our  joint  warfighting  capabilities.  I  hope 
to  report  on  continuous  progress  In  this  area  in  future  testimony. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  that  we  need  to  do  two  things  if  we  are  going  to 
protect  our  readiness.  The  first  of  these  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
better  at  how  we  measure  all  the  various  components  that  affect  readiness. 
And,  second,  we  are  going  to  rely  on  your  support  to  spend  whatever  is  required 
to  keep  our  readiness  at  adequate  levels. 

Over  the  coming  months,  you  will  hear  from  each  of  the  Service  Chiefs 
and  from  each  of  the  combatant  commanders.  I  am  confident  you  will  ask  each 
of  them  to  offer  his  assessment  of  the  readiness  of  his  forces.  You  will  find,  in 
general,  that  we  all  agree  we  are  still  above  the  waterline,  but  there  are 
whirlpools  and  eddies  that  could  suck  us  under.  We  are  advancing  carefully  and 
all  of  us  would  be  more  confident  if  we  avoided  some  of  the  bad  habits  1  spoke  of 
earlier.  We  will  keep  our  eyes  on  the  horizon;  and  if  we  see  a  problem  looming 
in  the  future,  we  will  ask  for  your  help  before  we  sink. 

STRATEGIC  AGILITY 

Before  the  end  of  this  century,  we  will  have  the  smallest  number  of  troops 
stationed  abroad  since  1950,  when  the  war  in  Korea  and  the  spiral  of  events  and 
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tensions  in  Europe  finally  convinced  us  that  we  could  not  return  to  the  illusory 
comforts  of  isolationism,  as  we  had  tried  to  do  twenty  years  before. 

We  have  reduced  our  forces  in  the  Pacific  and  the  reductions  in  Europe 
are  proceeding.  When  they  are  done,  our  remaining  strength  will  be  about  two- 
thirds  less  than  the  numbers  we  stationed  in  Europe  during  the  later  years  of  the 
Cold  War. 

We  are  becoming  far  more  dependent  on  our  ability  to  project  power  from 
the  United  States  to  effect  deterrence  or  respond  to  crises  in  these  regions.  But, 
we  haven't  significantly  improved  our  ability  to  do  so.  One  of  the  reasons  we 
kept  such  large  numbers  overseas  in  the  past  was  because  our  strategic  lift  was 
so  insufficient.    Because  we  are  bringing  so  many  of  our  forces  home,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  casually  accept  the  glaring  shortfalls  that  still  exist  in  our 
strategic  power  projection  capabilities. 

In  the  past,  we  approached  our  strategic  lift  shortfalls  much  like  the 
Soviets  treated  their  five-year  economic  plans.  Time  and  again,  we  gathered 
great  fervor  and  intensity  behind  our  intention  to  correct  these  shortfalls,  we 
drew  up  ambitious  timetables  and  schedules,  and  then,  with  each  succeeding 
year,  we  slipped  these  schedules  as  we  failed  to  accomplish  one  objective  after 
another,  as  projected  increases  in  air  tonnage  and  sea  tonnage  failed  to 
materialize,  until  we  finally  succumbed  to  the  old  trick  of  modifying  our  original 
requirements,  reducing  them  to  levels  that  made  us  appear  successful,  when,  in 
fact,  we  remained  far  short  of  our  original  goals.  Then,  a  few  years  later,  some 
coalescing  event  would  cause  us  to  repeat  the  same  cycle  again. 
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This  budget  is  part  of  another  of  those  five-year  plans,  but  this  time  we 
have  much  more  on  the  line  than  in  the  past.  Because  we  have  reduced  our 
forward  deployed  forces  so  deeply,  we  are  a  great  deal  more  reliant  on  our 
ability  to  reinforce  them. 

Just  as  important,  the  shift  in  our  strategy  demands  that  we  globalize  our 
deployment  capability.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  Cold  War,  we  focused 
primarily  on  Europe  and  our  commitment  to  have  ten  divisions  in  place  within  ten 
days.  During  the  eighties,  we  improved  our  capacity  to  move  military  forces  to 
Southwest  Asia,  as  well. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  dispersing  this  concentration  and  refocusing 
it  to  give  us  a  global  orientation  so  that  we  can  respond  with  much  greater 
acceleration  to  contingencies  in  Europe,  in  Southwest  Asia,  or  throughout  the 
Pacific. 

The  risk  is  this.  Right  now,  we  have  enough  lift  to  move  small  numbers  of 
forces  to  any  theater  in  the  world  very  quickly.  But,  we  don't  have  enough  to 
rapidly  expand  this  flow  into  a  torrent  bringing  in  more  and  more  forces, 
equipment  and  munitions  at  rates  with  which  any  of  us  should  feel  comfortable. 
The  delays  in  time  will  be  measured  quite  horribly  in  lives  and  territory  lost. 
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Strategic  Agility 

Deploy  and  Sustain  Forces  Worldwide 


m 
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Reduced  Forward  Presence  Means: 


'  Rapid  Contingency  Response 

•  Greater  Reliance  on  Strategic  Lift 

•  Emphasis  on  Prepositioning  Key  Materiei 


A  famous  Civil  War  general  disclosed  the  secret  of  his  battlefield 
successes  as  the  ability  to  "Get  there  the  firstest,  with  the  mostest."  We  have  to 
get  better  at  getting  there  "the  firstest."  Our  belief  that  we  will  is  a  critical 
assumption  we  accepted  when  we  measured  the  size  of  our  projected  force. 

The  means  to  do  this  are  the  prepositioning  programs  and  the  lift 
expansion  programs,  both  included  in  the  FYDP.  But,  we  also  have  to  ensure 
the  lift  we  currently  possess  is  maintained  and  modernized.  We  do  not  want  to 
rediscover,  as  we  did  in  our  deployment  to  the  Gulf  War,  that  some  of  the  assets 
we  are  counting  on  are  not  nearly  as  ready  as  we  believe. 
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MODERNIZATION 

A  difficult  by-product  of  this  new  era  is  that  we  have  lost  the  impetus  that 
used  to  drive  our  modernization  needs.  How  do  we  determine  if  we  need  a 
completely  new  piece  of  equipment,  whether  it  is  enough  to  simply  modify  an 
existing  platform,  or  indeed,  whether  we  need  to  add  any  improvements  at  all? 
For  decades,  it  was  our  habit  to  make  these  decisions  based  on  our  analysis  of 
Soviet  developments  and  what  we  needed  to  counter  them. 

The  risk  we  run  today  is  that  we  will  become  complacent,  that  we  will 
cancel  one  modemization  program  after  another  because  we  don't  have  a 
terrifying  ogre  knocking  on  our  door.  Alternatively,  we  know  that  we  can't  afford 
to  invest  in  every  modemization  possibility  that  becomes  available.  So  just  how 
should  we  approach  modemization? 

In  this  budget  we  have  steered  our  investments  very  carefully  into  those 
programs  that  will  have  the  most  dramatic  affect  on  our  capabilities  for  the 
investment,  that  will  demonstrate  the  greatest  payoff  on  the  battlefield,  and  that 
will  increase  the  survivability  of  our  forces. 

We  have  divided  our  modemization  alternatives  into  two  categories: 
those  that  can  be  achieved  through  inexpensive  evolutionary  modifications  to 
existing  equipment  and  those  which  require  leading-edge  technology  that  only 
revolutionary  modemization  can  bring.  The  aggregate  of  these  programs  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  capability  we  will  need  to  field  a  capable  force  in  the  next  century. 
From  a  technological  standpoint,  we  will  remain  superior  to  any  force  that  any 
other  nation  can  field.  We  will  enjoy  new  advantages  in  stealth,  in  standoff 
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precision  weaponry,  in  sophisticated  ground  and  space  battlefield  sensors,  in 
night  vision  capabilities,  and  in  tactical  ballistic  missile  defenses. 

On  the  other  hand,  hidden  fronn  sight  are  the  large  numbers  of  programs 
we  terminated,  some  of  which  we  felt  were  important  but  unaffordable  in  this 
more  austere  environment.  fVlany  of  these  program  terminations  were  painful,  to 
our  defense  industries  and  to  communities  that  depend  on  defense 
procurements.  But,  they  were  necessary. 

But,  we  cannot  relent  on  modernization.  Two  vital  considerations  rest  on 
it.  First,  modernization  is  the  key  to  future  readiness;  and  second,  it  is  the  only 
way  to  provide  our  next  generation  with  a  viable  defense. 

We  have  to  view  our  Armed  Forces  as  a  living  mechanism,  much  like  San 
Francisco  views  its  famous  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  That  bridge  is  continuously 
being  repainted.  As  soon  as  the  painters  have  reached  one  end  of  the  bridge, 
they  turn  around  and  start  over  at  the  other  end.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  fall 
behind  and  the  bridge  will  lose  its  famous  color,  it  will  begin  to  rust,  and  the  city 
will  have  to  hire  more  painters  and  spend  even  more  money  to  catch  up. 

In  a  similar  vein,  we  have  to  continue  'painting'  our  forces.  If  we  fail  to 
continue  to  modernize,  we  are  merely  creating  a  massive  problem  down  the  line 
for  a  future  generation  of  military  leaders,  for  future  congressional  leaders,  and 
for  future  taxpayers.  No  piece  of  equipment  or  system  lasts  forever.  We  have  to 
keep  replenishing  our  stocks  through  a  combination  of  continued  fielding, 
rebuilding,  modifications,  or  modernization. 
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As  I  stated,  we  are  asking  you  to  modernize  only  the  systems  that  will 
make  a  dramatic  difference  to  our  capabilities. 

COMMAND.  CONTROL.  COMMUNICATIONS.  COMPUTERS.  AND 

INTELLIGENCE  fC4n 

During  the  Grenada  invasion  only  ten  years  ago,  we  were  shocked  to 
discover  that  soldiers  on  the  ground  could  not  talk  directly  to  Navy  ships  lying 
just  offshore  to  coordinate  vital  gunfire  support.  During  the  Gulf  War,  only  three 
years  ago,  we  discovered  interoperability  problems  in  passing  air  tasking  orders 
between  different  services.  And,  when  the  conflict  ended.  General  Schwartzkopf 
noted  that  he  didn't  feel  that  he  had  access  to  strategic  intelligence  in  a  timely 
enough  manner,  nor  was  this  intelligence  being  distributed  to  frontline  fighting 
commanders  in  time  to  be  properly  used.  These  lapses  did  not  cause 
catastrophic  problems.  But,  in  other  conflicts  and  under  other  conditions,  if  they 
recur,  they  could  cause  disaster.  We  need  to  follow  through  right  away  on  the 
problems  we  discovered  in  the  Gulf  War. 

But,  we  have  to  do  more  than  just  correct  problems  we  have  already 
discovered.  We  have  to  hamess  the  spiral  of  innovations  occurring  in 
computers,  in  electronics,  in  software,  and  in  communications  technologies  in 
our  laboratories,  and  we  have  to  adapt  these  innovations  to  improve  our 
strategic  041  architecture  and  our  ability  to  cut  through  the  fog  of  war  on  the 
battlefield. 
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Command  of  the  Battlespace 

The  Importance  ofC4I 


MBLnBlffifliM^^^j 


Enhanced  C4I  Helps  Us: 
>  Know  Whafs  Happening  All  Over  The  Battlefield  ...As  It's  Happening 
•  Gain  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Linkage  Between  All  Friendly  Forces 
'  To  Gather  More  Information,  Sort  It  Out  Faster,  Send  It  Where  It  Belongs, 
Then  Decide  And  Execute  Faster  Than  Our  Opponent 
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Key  to  this  is  protecting  and  improving  our  ability  to  stay  inside  any 
opponent's  decision  cycle.  Doing  so  requires  two  capabilities.  We  must  have 
the  ability  to  see  the  battlefield  with  such  depth  and  acuity  that  we  know  what  an 
opponent's  forces  are  doing  even  before  they  know.  Then,  all  of  our  forces  -- 
air,  land,  and  sea  --  must  be  able  to  act  with  such  speed  and  joint  precision  that 
our  opponents  will  be  overwhelmed,  frozen,  and  incapable  of  responding. 


In  each  of  the  two  world  wars  of  this  century,  new  technologies  debuted 
that  revolutionized  the  way  we  fought.  In  the  First  World  War,  it  was  the 
machine  gun,  barbed  wire,  and  finding  a  new  application  for  an  age-old  soldier's 
tool,  using  the  shovel  to  dig  trenches.  In  the  Second  World  War,  it  was  the  radio, 
radar,  airpower,  and  amnored  forces.  The  revolution  occurring  today  is  in  C4I. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  these  uncertain  times,  we  must  protect  our  readiness,  we  must  keep 
our  force  structure  at  the  right  size  to  be  able  to  respond  to  major  contingencies 
in  two  regions  nearly  simultaneously,  and  we  must  ensure  that  these  forces  grow 
in  capability  even  as  they  come  down  in  size.  But,  even  this  will  not  be  enough  if 
we  do  not  keep  the  same  remarkable  quality  of  people  in  our  force  as  we  have 
today. 

Our  strategy  is  right.  And,  the  forces  we  are  recommending  are  sufficient 
if  we  follow  through  on  the  enhancements  contained  in  this  budget.  If  we  do  so, 
we  will  be  more  capable  of  executing  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional 
contingencies  than  we  are  today. 

We  must  be  able  to  move  our  forces  and  our  supplies  to  threatened 
theaters  faster  and  in  larger  and  larger  quantities.  For  an  embattled  theater 
commander,  this  alone  has  dramatic  and  nearly  immeasurable  battlefield 
consequences.  From  a  warfighting  perspective,  I  think  any  theater  commander 
would  far  prefer  four  divisions  and  seven  wings  within  a  month  after  they  are 
asked  for,  than  twice  that  number  three  months  afterwards.  And,  the  forces  we 
send  must  have  more  raw  battlefield  capability  than  any  we  could  put  into  the  air 
or  on  a  ship  today. 

We  also  have  to  be  alert  against  complacence.  For  the  time  being,  we 
are  fortunate  not  to  have  a  compelling  danger  that  threatens  our  very  existence. 
But,  we  must  maintain  our  forces  and  our  readiness,  we  must  modernize,  and 
we  have  to  build  and  expand  the  vitality  of  our  alliances.  We  have  to  do  these 
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things  today,  not  because  we  have  a  gun  at  our  heads,  but  because  we  want  to 
keep  anyone  from  putting  a  gun  at  our  heads,  or  ten  years  down  the  road,  from 
doing  so  to  our  children. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  learned  to  view  our  environment  and  our  debt  with 
an  eye  to  the  future.  We  are  disciplining  ourselves  to  be  more  responsible  about 
the  state  of  the  treasury  and  the  atmosphere  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
are  going  to  inherit.  We  need  to  carry  the  same  outlook  over  to  how  we  view  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Today,  America's  Armed  Forces  are  as  good  as  we  ever  had.  When  we 
call  upon  them,  as  we  have  been  doing  quite  often,  they  respond  brilliantly.  I  ask 
your  support  in  helping  to  maintain  this  edge  tomorrow,  and  into  the  next 
century. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  There  is  no  committee  more  aware  of  or  more  sup- 
portive of  the  things  you  talked  about.  As  you  know,  we  instituted 
and  supported  the  pay  raise  last  year.  We  support  quality  of  life. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  was  just  reading  about  the  heroics  of  the 
troops  in  Somalia.  With  us  today  is  Ms.  Jill  Yacone,  a  former  staff- 
er who  worked  for  Bemie  Dwyer,  a  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey.  We  had  a  chance  to  visit  with  her  brother,  Cap- 
tain Yacone,  who  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  battle  in  Somalia. 
Much  of  the  heroics  were  lost  in  the  tragedy  of  the  events. 

We  saw  firsthand  the  viciousness  of  the  combat  and  how  dan- 
gerous being  in  the  military  is  today.  So  we  see  firsthand  the  dif- 
ficulties that  people  in  the  armed  forces  face.  Before  I  went  over 
to  Somalia,  I  went  up  to  Fort  Drum  and  talked  to  the  wives  who 
had  such  a  concern  about  the  constant  deployments  of  the  same 
people  over  and  over  again. 

We  are  certainly  here  to  support  a  budget  that  will  keep  the  mili- 
tary at  the  highest  possible  level  for  our  national  security  needs. 

Mr.  McDade. 

OUTLAYS  FOR  PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you,  very  much.  General,  thank  you  for 
your  excellent  statement.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  that  I  need 
to  direct  to  you  about  the  scope  of  this  budget  because  I  have  to 
tell  you  honestly  that  I  am  troubled  by  it.  I  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous constraints  that  you  have  to  operate  under  and  it  has  been 
a  constrained  environment. 

The  overall  problem  is  enormous,  perhaps  typified  by  the  pay 
raise  colloquy  in  which  it  is  indicated  that  you  got  $2.4  billion  in 
relief  in  1995;  is  that  an  accurate  number? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Mr.  McDade.  Did  you  have  outlays  that  go  with  it? 

Mr.  Hamre.  We  could  accommodate  without  the  outlays.  We  re- 
ceived full  outlay  relief  for  the  outyears.  We  received  $9.3  million 
but  not  in  1995. 

Mr.  McDade.  So  you  got  BA,  but  you  didn't  get  the  outlays  that 
accomp£iny  it?  This  account  spends  out  at  100  percent,  so  you  are 
decremented  unless  there  is  relief  by  the  time  this  committee 
marks  up,  $2.4  billion.  You  will  take  it  out  of  hide. 

Mr.  Hamre.  We  indicated  that  we  could  by  deferring  advanced 
billing  repayment  over  an  18-month  period  as  opposed  to  a  12- 
month  period.  We  would  be  able  to  accommodate  the  pay  raise 
without  outlay  adjustment  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Mr.  McDade.  You  are  going  to  stretch  your  financial  manage- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  option  the  Department  had.  The 
Department  would  have  welcomed  additional  outlays  as  well. 

Mr.  McDade.  If  you  are  going  to  be  accurate  about  it  and  if  you 
are  going  to  really  try  to  make  sure  this  problem  doesn't  exist,  they 
would  have  granted  you  the  outlays  at  0MB  and  not  constrained 
you,  giving  you  BA,  but  not  the  outlays  to  go  with  it? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Sir,  it  is  not  my  role  to  speak  for  the  Secretary,  but 
the  overall  outlays  are  constrained  by  what  the  Congress  grants 
under  the  discretionary  caps. 
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Mr.  McDade.  There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  try  to  change 
that.  We  are  talking  about  whether  this  is  a  budget  that  is  going 
to  Hve  up  to  the  bilHng  of  no  games  or  smoke  and  mirrors  and  I 
am  not  sure  it  does. 

You  acknowledge  the  $20  billion  shortfall  over  the  5  years  based 
on  inflation.  It  is  underfunded  by  $20  billion  over  the  5  years. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  state  that  the  latest  CBO  inflation  estimate 
puts  us  $20  billion  short  relative  to  the  one  they  made  when  they 
put  the  budget  together  first.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McDade.  And  that  is  a  differential  that  is  based  on  the  infla- 
tion rate  changing  from  2.35  and  3.3  percent? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir;  approximately. 

Mr.  McDade.  Inflation  is  going  to  be  probably  a  lot  stronger. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  are  sure  it  will  be  different,  but  not  which 
way  and  how  much, 

Mr.  McDade.  History  says  it  will  be  a  lot  higher  than  3.3  per- 
cent. If  it  is,  your  budget  is  just  gone. 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  what  I  testified  to  earlier. 

Mr.  McDade.  You  testified  to  $20  billion  of  it. 

Secretary  Perry.  No,  I  testified  that  if  inflation  went  up,  the  $20 
billion  would  not  cover  it. 

Mr.  McDade.  You  are  correct,  but  what  level  would  it  be?  Sup- 
pose inflation  went  to  3.5.  How  much  would  the  budget  be 
decremented  at  3.5? 

Secretary  PERRY.  I  can  give  you  the  number  later. 

[The  information  follows:] 

When  the  inflation  rate  for  "Other  Purchases-Budget  Authority"  rose  from  an  av- 
erage of  2.2  percent  to  3.0  percent  last  year,  the  shortfall  turned  out  to  be  about 
$20  billion  for  FY  1996-99.  If  that  rate  rose  to  3.5  percent,  we  could  expect  the 
shortfall  to  increase  about  $15  billion. 

SHORTFALLS  IN  FUNDING 

Mr.  McDade.  That  is  not  the  only  concern  I  have.  Another  is  pro- 
curement reform.  This  was  put  into  the  budget  to  get  you  under 
the  budget  cap,  about  $12  billion.  You  are  assigned  $8.5  billion  of 
the  $12  billion  and  you  are  told  to  either  do  procurement  reform, 
to  that  extent,  or  come  up  with  $8.5  billion,  so  there  is  $20  billion; 
$8.5  billion  resulting  from  procurement  reform. 

I  talked  to  the  fellow  at  GAO  who  does  this  and  I  said  "What 
are  the  chances  of  us  getting  $  12  billion  in  procurement  reform  en- 
acted?" And  he  said  'That  is  almost  a  shell  game  in  Washington 
that  becomes  laughable.  I  hope  you  succeed,  but  if  you  don't,  De- 
fense is  out  another  $8.5  billion." 

You  are  also  saying  that  you  are  going  to  hold  pay  down  to  1  per- 
cent below  inflation  for  the  5-year  period  and  you  have  seen  what 
happens  on  the  Hill  in  circumstances  like  that,  so  that  is  a  pretty 
thin  reed.  That  is  $14  billion  over  5  years;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Sir,  it  would  be  approximately  $14  billion  to  restore 
the  1  percent  that  is  below  the  statutory  requirement  for  half  a 
percent  below  ECI.  If  it  was  to  be  fully  compensated  for  the  rate 
of  inflation,  that  would  be  $21  billion,  so  it  would  be  approximately 
$14  billion  if  it  were  1  percent  restored. 

Twenty-one  billion  dollars  is  the  total  if  it  is  to  be  fully  covered 
for  inflation. 
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Mr.  McDade.  The  CNO  held  a  press  conference  in  January  going 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  have  adequately  funded  the  Bottom- 
Up  Review.  He  said  that  he  is  underfunded  to  perform  the  current 
structure  under  the  Bottom-Up  Review  by  $3.5  billion  a  year  in 
shipbuilding  and  air  accounts.  That  is  an  additional  $17  billion 
over  five  years.  If  you  total  all  these  categories,  we  are  now  at  a 
level  of  underfunding  that  approaches  $60  billion. 

If  all  these  scenarios  come  true,  there  is  a  $60  billion  decrement 
over  the  5-year  period  in  the  budget  and  that  is  troubling,  to  say 
the  least. 

Secretary  Perry.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  if  I  came  across  to 
you  as  sanguine  about  this  budget,  that  was  the  wrong  impression. 
I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  about  it.  These  will  be  very  tough.  It  is 
a  lean  force  structure  to  do  what  we  are  trying  to  do;  and  secondly, 
as  it  is  a  very  lean  budget,  to  try  to  achieve  that  force  structure. 

Mr.  McDade.  You  would  agree  that  there  is  very  little  room  to 
maneuver  here? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Precisely. 

Mr.  McDade.  So  if  you  get  hit  with  something  like  $15  billion 
additional  over  a  5-year  period,  that  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  deal 
with? 

Secretary  PERRY.  That  is  right.  We  have  to  come  back  at  that 
stage  and  either  have  programs  decremented  or  demonstrate — 
demonstrate,  not  promise — management  improvements  for  some 
amount  of  that  money  or  ask  for  a  higher  top  line.  Those  are  the 
only  three  alternatives  open  to  us. 

Mr.  McDade.  I  would  bet  that  before  this  year  is  out,  we  will  see 
some  of  these  things  kick  in  that  will  turn  the  budget  into  a  house 
of  cards.  I  am  worried  about  the  assumptions  it  is  based  upon  not 
being  able  to  be  implemented.  I  hope  a  lot  of  them  can,  but  I  don't 
have  any  confidence.  So  I  think  we  will  be  back  here  doing  a  lot 
of  backing  and  filling  trying  to  do  what  we  want  to  do,  keeping  our 
forces  ready,  strong  and  able,  and  unless  we  are  able  to  take  ac- 
tions to  do  that,  we  are  just  wasting  our  time. 

Secretary  Perry.  You  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us  that  we  put 
the  assumptions  clearly  on  the  table  so  you  can  underst£ind  what 
they  are  and  we  are  talking  about  the  same  set  of  assumptions. 

Mr.  McDade.  Could  I  go  back  over  them  again?  The  $20  billion, 
that  is  not  an  argument? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Except  it  could  be  more  if  inflation  goes  higher 
by  1996.  That  is  a  1996  problem,  not  a  1995  problem. 

Mr.  McDade.  You  decremented  the  $1.6  billion  that  you  have  to 
eat  in  fiscal  year  1995,  don't  you? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  already  accommodated  in  the  budgets, 
in  the  programs  we  have  already  put  together. 

Mr.  McDade.  You  got  relief  here  and  it  went  over  there.  You  got 
$2.0  billion  in  pay,  but  you  have  $1.6  billion  in  another  area  and 
along  comes  inflation  and  pulls  you  down  $1.6  billion. 

We  see  that  in  this  town  a  lot. 

Secretary  Perry.  It  is  awfully  hard  for  me  to  argue  that  a  bigger 
defense  budget  would  be  undesirable.  It  is  just  not  in  my  heart  to 
say  that.  This  is  a  tight  budget  and  any  of  the  things  you  talked 
about  could  put  us  in  a  bind. 
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Mr.  McDade.  Let's  go  back  over  and  see  which  ones  you  agree 
or  disagree  with. 

I  mentioned  pay.  Would  you  agree? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Only  on  1995. 

Secretary  PERRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McDade.  The  $20  billion  in  inflation  based  on  $2.25? 

Secretary  Perry.  Outyears,  1996  and  beyond. 

Mr.  McDade.  You  say  it  has  been  accommodated.  You  had  to 
take  it  someplace. 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  but  it  is  in  the  budget,  whereas  in  1996 
and  beyond  is  not  in  the  budget.  I  am  trying  to  draw  a  distinction 
there. 

SAVINGS  FROM  REFORMS 

Mr.  McDade.  $8.5  billion  in  procurement  requirements? 

Mr.  Hamre.  No,  sir.  You  are  speaking  of  the  allocation  that  was 
in  the  overall  Federal  budget  when  it  was  submitted.  I  thought  it 
was  $10,  $12  billion  whatever  the  number.  I  don't  know  that  that 
is  allocated  to  any  specific  departments. 

Mr.  McDade.  It  is  $12  billion  in  BA  and  $10  billion  in  outlays. 
You  have  about  70  percent  of  the  procurement 

Mr.  Hamre.  We  are  approximately  70  percent  of  total  procure- 
ment although  that  savings  is  very  much  earmarked  toward  elec- 
tronic commerce  and  things  of  this  nature.  I  believe  that  0MB  has 
estimated  that  our  share  for  fiscal  year  1995  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  45  percent  as  opposed  to  70  percent. 

We  are  working  with  them  to  identify  what  that  would  be.  There 
are  no  assumed  wedges  of  savings  for  acquisition  reform,  financial 
management  reform  in  the  budget  that  we  are  submitting  to  you. 
The  detailed  programmatic  has  no  unspecified  wedges  in  it,  sir. 

Mr.  McDade.  That  number  was  essential  to  meet  the  budget  cap, 
wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Hamre.  I  am  not  trying  to  duck  that,  but  0MB  put  together 
the  overall  Federal  budget.  We  are  only  18  percent  of  it. 

Mr.  McDade.  We  will  come  back  and  get  a  number  we  agree  on. 

The  pay  raise  that  we  talked  about  based  on  1  percent,  you  rec- 
ognize what  that  number  is? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  do. 

SHIPBUILDING  FUNDING 

Mr.  McDade.  What  about  Admiral  Kelso  and  his  comments 
about  shipbuilding? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  comment  on  the 
statements  you  relayed  that  he  is  short  that  amount  in  this  budget 
year.  I  think  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Navy  covers  all  the  pro- 
grams that  he  has 

Mr.  McDade.  He  says  he  has  a  $3.5  billion  per  year  shortage  for 
the  next  5  years  in  shipbuilding  and  aircraft;  in  his  accounts. 

Mr.  Hamre.  I  believe  what  Admiral  Kelso  is  referring  to — and  it 
is  something  that  they  had  taken  a  lead  on — is  recapitalization  of 
the  Navy  for  its  long-term  modernization.  I  believe  that  that  is  a 
steady-state  estimate  of  what  would  be  required  if  you  were  to  do 
it  on  a  level  basis  through  the  five  years. 
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We  have  a  20  percent  increase  in  the  investment  accounts  in  the 
last  3  years  of  this  FYDP.  It  isn't  level  funded  through  5  years,  but 
we  do  have  the  increase  in  the  outyears.  We  are  spending  most  of 
our  resources  now  getting  down  in  force  structure  and  end  strength 
so  we  can  accommodate  the  growth  in  the  outyears  of  the  FYDP. 
It  is  calculating  what  would  be  the  steady-state  modernization  re- 
quirement as  opposed  to  tailored  year  by  year. 

Mr.  McDade.  I  ask  permission  to  insert  into  the  record  the  Ad- 
miral's comments  and  I  will  furnish  you  with  them. 

Mr.  Hamre.  I  would  like  to  work  it  through  to  make  sure  we  all 
understand. 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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OPTEMPO 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  me  add  to  what  I  have  heard  from  the  fleet. 
A  couple  of  Navy  four-stars  I  talked  to  felt  they  could  not  fund  the 
operational  tempo  of  the  number  of  ships  that  we  are  even  getting 
down  to.  We  are  starting  to  get  comments  from  the  field  of  short- 
ages in  all  t3rpes  of  things,  but  OPTEMPO  is  what  one  four-star  in 
particular  was  concerned  about  and  said  that  he  felt,  if  I  remem- 
ber, 250  would  be  about  the  level  he  felt  we  could  operate  at  with 
the  money  that  they  had  available.  I  am  not  sure  what  point  he 
was  talking  about,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  it  was  in  the  very  near 
term. 

With  that,  I  will  turn  to  Mr.  Hefner  for  any  questions  he  may 
have. 

BUY  AMERICAN  PROVISION 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  also  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  Committee. 

I  have  some  concerns  about  quality  of  life.  As  Chairman  of  Mili- 
tary Construction,  we  have  real  concerns  about  the  big  hit  we  took 
last  year  on  the  rescissions,  and  we  hope  that  your  budget  is  going 
to  reflect  some  help  in  these  areas. 

I  have  read  some  of  the  proposals  that  have  been  floating  around 
that  indicate  you  are  trying  to  eliminate  the  Buy-American  provi- 
sion that  we  fought  so  hard  to  keep  in  for  all  these  years.  I  point 
out  that  there  are  a  lot  of  small  contractors  and  small  business 
people  within  our  country  that  would  be  effected  and  I  think  to  lose 
that  base  would  be  detrimental  to  our  overall  effort.  I  strongly  urge 
you  not  to  go  that  route. 

My  primary  concern  is  with  military  construction,  quality  of  life, 
and  family  housing.  It  is  not  one  of  the  sexy  items,  but  in  my  view, 
it  is  something  vital  for  retention  of  our  armed  forces  and  to  keep 
the  morale  of  our  troops  up.  I  hope  you  will  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  that  so  we  will  be  able  to  not  continue  on  a  downward  spiral, 
but  to  stabilize  where  we  can  do  some  things  we  very  much  need 
to  do. 

Welcome  to  this  hearing.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  here  today. 

Secretary  Perry.  Could  I  make  one  comment  about  the  Buy- 
America  provision? 

Mr.  Hefner.  Yes. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  status  of  any  rec- 
ommendations to  take  that  out.  It  would  be  a  part  of  our  acquisi- 
tion reform  process  if  it  is  happening. 

Let  me  give  you  the  rationale  of  why  it  would  be  considered.  We 
have  hundreds  of  special  provisions  written  in  each  of  our  contracts 
to  put  restraints  on  how  the  contractor  can  do  his  business.  Buy- 
America  is  one. 

There  is  a  whole  set  of  socioeconomic  provisions,  each  of  which 
are  put  in  to  accomplish  a  very  desirable  objective.  The  net  effect 
of  them,  though,  is  that  we  impose  our  contractors  such  a  complex 
way  of  doing  business  that  not  only  is  very  expensive,  but  many 
cannot  do  business  that  way,  particularly  the  small  businesses. 

To  the  extent  we  are  successful  in  our  acquisition  reform  changes 
in  legislation,  it  is  going  to  require  making  simplified  contract  pro- 
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cedures  and  the  largest  beneficiary  of  that  I  can  state  with  con- 
fidence will  be  small  business.  That  is,  many  small  businesses  not 
now  able  to  do  business  with  DOD  will  be  able  to  in  the  fiiture. 

The  reason  they  are  not  able  to  is  they  cannot  afibrd  the  staffs 
required  to  verify  compliance  with  all  the  provisions.  That  is  where 
all  the  red  tape  and  all  of  the  overhead  comes  in.  It  is  not  that  the 
provisions  are  objectionable;  it  is  that  once  you  put  provisions  into 
the  contract,  you  have  to  have  a  way  of  checking  compliance  with 
them  and  that  means  the  contractor  has  to  establish  a  large  and 
expensive  recordkeeping  system  and  people  to  manage  that  or  to 
deal  with  government  auditors  to  make  sure  that  he  is  managing 
right. 

That  is  what  drives  many  of  the  small  businesses  out  of  the  abil- 
ity to  do  business  with  DOD.  I  will  look  at  that  particular  provi- 
sion. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Department  of  Defense  endorsed  the  Section  800  recommendation  that  com- 
mercial items  and  simplified  acquisitions  be  exempt  from  the  application  of  the  Buy 
American  Act.  Informal  discussions  within  the  Administration,  and  with  interested 
and  affected  parties,  made  it  clear  that  such  a  recommendation  was  not  practical. 
Accordingly,  the  Administration  decided  instead  to  seek:  (a)  an  exemption  for  micro- 
piu-chases  (those  purchases  under  $2500);  (b)  clarification  of  10  U.S.C.  2533,  by  pro- 
posing additional  considerations  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  make  when  deter- 
mining whether  to  waive  the  Buy  American  Act  under  current  law;  (c)  modifications 
to  10  U.S.C.  2534,  which  includes  specific  restrictions  on  Department  purchases; 
and  (d)  a  change  to  utilization  of  the  'substantial  transformation  test"  for  determin- 
ing whether  information  systems  and  components  are  "American." 

Mr.  Hefner.  We  are  very  reasonable  people  on  this  Committee. 
We  understand  the  problems  that  you  have. 

If  you  come  from  a  textile  area  like  I  do,  where  we  have  lost  so 
many  jobs  that  have  moved  offshore  you  become  very  sensitive  to 
Buy  America  implications.  I  can  assure  you  we  will  help  you  reach 
your  goals  with  these  reforms,  but  we  don't  want  to  absolutely  dev- 
astate the  Buy-America  provision  because  it  is  important  and 
something  that  we  could  retain  if  we  had  to  go  to  a  vote  on  this 
committee  and  in  the  House. 

But  we  don't  want  to  get  into  a  confrontation  with  you.  We  want 
to  work  with  you. 

Secretary  I%RRY.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Hefner.  I  assure  you  we 
have  the  same  objectives.  We  may  have  different  methods  of 
achieving  those  objectives. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Talk  with  us  before  you  do  it. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Livingston? 

readiness  issues 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  General,  welcome.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Like  Mr.  McDade,  I  have  some  concerns  about  whether  or  not  we 
are  capable  of  really  fulfilling  the  goals.  We  have  great  goals  here. 
We  want  to  maintain  the  readiness,  yet  we  acknowledge  in  the  real 
world  that  the  budget  is  going  down. 

I  would  like  to  throw  out  a  few  examples  of  why  I  question 
whether  or  not  it  can  all  be  done.  The  force  structure,  for  example, 
you  say  is  going  down  by  7  percent  and  yet  we  are  maintaining  our 
readiness.  I  don't  know  what  the  position  is  now  of  the  Army,  but 
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the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  told  me  six  months  ago  that  if  they 
drop  below  560,000  people  in  the  Army,  they  couldn't  do  the  mis- 
sions, yet  even  with  the  base  force  reduced  by  12  divisions — I  un- 
derstand that  is  540,000 — the  Bottom-Up  Review  takes  us  to  10  di- 
visions. 

I  am  told  that  that  is  around  495,000.  That  leaves  a  shortage 
and  I  don't  understand  exactly  how  that  can  be  done.  That  is  one 
point. 

Secondly,  we  know  that  the  Base  Closing  Commission  in  their 
wisdom  has  made  some  rather  critical  decisions  with  respect  to 
bases  all  around  the  country  and  that  they  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  one  more,  as  you  have  mentioned  in  your  opening  state- 
ment, Mr.  Secretary,  but  one  really  galls  me  because  despite  the 
promises  that  are  made,  for  whatever  reason,  ostensibly  political  to 
keep  Homestead  Air  Force  Base  open,  it  is  a  decimated  base. 

It  can't  do  what  it  is  supposed  to  do  without  spending  millions 
of  dollars,  maybe  as  high  as  one  billion.  That  is  millions  out  of  in- 
frastructure, millions  out  of  readiness  that  seems  to  me  tb  be  to- 
tally unnecessary;  especially  in  order  to  keep  Homestead  Air  Force 
Base,  you  probably  are  going  to  have  to  close  the  very  functional, 
viable  bases  somewhere  else.  That  concerns  me. 

Thirdly,  I  understand  on  the  House  Floor  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes, maybe  a  couple  of  hours.  Representative  Bill  Ford  is  going  to 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  the  education  bill  which  will  cut  close 
to  $600  million  out  of  your  readiness  budget. 

Mr.  Secretary,  despite  your  claim  that  your  current  figures  say 
that  O&M  funding  goes  up  by  5.6  percent  and  that  the  budget  fully 
funds  service  OPTEMPO,  he  is  going  to  take  $560  million  or  $600 
million  that  you  haven't  even  thought  about  and  apply  it  to  addi- 
tional impact  aid  for  kids  all  around  the  country. 

Great  goal,  but  how  do  you  fulfill  what  you  are  tr3dng  to  do  with 
the  figures  you  have  today  if  that  passes? 

Finally,  one  other  example — Dr.  Hamre  and  I  have  spoken  about 
this  and  others  have  spoken  about  it;  but  we  have  asked  the  DOD 
for  the  last  couple  of  years  to  justify  the  figures  of  cost  savings  for 
consolidation  of  management  operations,  computer  operations  and 
the  like  by  telling  us  how  they  are  going  to  save  money  by  their 
future  plans  to  consolidate  when  they  are  closing  down  existing 
agencies  and  offices  that  have  been  declared  extremely  efficient 
and  cost  saving. 

Yet,  despite  language  in  the  bill  and  in  the  report,  we  have  not 
received  any  explanation  or  any  insertion  into  the  record  that  there 
really  will  be  cost  savings  with  these  new  plans.  All  of  these  just 
make  me  wonder  how  in  the  world,  if  we  are  taking  from  one  pot 
and  giving  to  another,  and  moving  things  around  and  solving  politi- 
cal problems,  how  can  we  really  rationally  say  we  are  going  to 
maintain  the  readiness  and  not  cut  into  the  bone,  into  the  muscle 
of  our  armed  forces,  leaving  them  less  capable  of  doing  the  job  that 
they  have  been  so  wonderfully  doing  in  the  last  15  years? 

HOMESTEAD  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Secretary  PERRY.  A  few  comments,  Mr.  Livingston,  on  the  var- 
ious questions  you  raised.  First  of  all,  relative  to  the  Ford  amend- 
ment or  the  Mink  amendment,  either  one,  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
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Secondly,  relative  to  the  dollars  for  Homestead  in  the  budget,  I 
don't  have  exquisite  detail  of  every  issue  in  the  budget  in  my  head, 
but  I  don't  believe  we  have  even  as  much  as  $100  million  for  Home- 
stead in  the  whole  FYDP  plan  that  is  in  front  of  you;  so  I  have  no 
idea  where  that  $1  billion  figure  comes  from. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  estimate  was  to  restore  it  to  its  former  ca- 
pability. 

Secretary  PERRY.  I  imagine  that  is  correct,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that.  I  have  been  to  Homestead  and  I  sympathize  very  much 
with  the  plight  of  that  community  there,  but  I  have  told  them  flatly 
that  we  are  not  going  to  restore  that  as  a  full  Air  Force  base  again. 
There  may  be  people  requesting  that  sort  of  funds  for  the  budget, 
but  I  would  not  approve  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  talked  about  force  structure  with  respect  to 
the  Army.  I  won't  put  you  on  the  spot  with  the  management  stuff. 
We  will  take  that  up  at  a  later  time. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  would  suggest  that  this  Committee  may  want 
at  sometime  in  the  future  to  schedule  a  separate  briefing  or  hear- 
ing on  the  financial  management  reform  program  which  Mr. 
Hamre  started  a  few  months  ago.  I  think  you  would  be  very  inter- 
ested in  hearing  that. 

ARMY  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

General  Shalikashvili.  If  I  may  continue  for  just  a  minute,  Mr. 
Livingston,  on  the  Arm/s  force  structure.  Having  had  a  number  of 
discussions  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  on  that  issue,  one 
very  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind,  and  I  think  most  of  his  dis- 
cussion on  that  subject  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  with  all  the 
things  that  are  ongoing  today — with  the  peacekeeping  operations  in 
various  places,  the  humanitarian  operations  in  various  places — 
that  that  requires  a  force  structure  that  he  articulated  would  not 
be  able  to  do,  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  contin- 
gencies. 

I  think  with  respect  to  that,  he  is  very  correct.  One  of  the  main 
premises  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  the  main  difference  between 
that  and  the  base  force,  is  that  early  on  and  very  visibly  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  acknowledged  that  if  we  get  into  two  nearly  simul- 
taneous major  regional  contingencies,  it  is  no  longer  possible  with 
this  lean  force  structure  to  be  involved  in  peacekeeping  or  humani- 
tarian operations,  and  therefore  what  you  have  to  do  is,  as  soon  as 
the  first  major  regional  contingency  arises,  you  have  to  withdraw 
your  people  that  are  involved  in  other  things  that  previously  you 
could  continue  doing.  You  will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  with  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  force. 

We  are  mindful  that  that  too  has  a  cost  with  it  because  that  re- 
quires strategic  lift  to  bring  them  back.  There  is  a  refitting  aspect 
involved  before  you  can  fit  them  back  into  their  old  units  so  those 
units  then  can  be  ready  to  go  to  the  second  regional  contingency. 
So  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  others  who  spoke  to  that 
issue  were  correct  when  they  said  you  can't  do  all  that  you  are 
doing  now  and  be  able  to  do  two  major  regional  contingencies  si- 
multaneously. 

We  are  assuming  a  greater  risk  than  we  did  before  because  we 
have  to  bring  the  people  back  and  fit  them  into  their  old  units.  I 
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know  that  is  probably  not  a  very  satisfactory  answer,  but  the  lean 
force  structure  forces  that  premise. 

U.S.  FORCES  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Livingston.  You  said  that  we  could  do  all  this  with  an  ac- 
ceptable risk.  You  use  the  word  risk  again.  I  want  to  focus  on  that 
word.  It  is  a  very  real  one.  At  some  point  if  the  cuts  keep  going 
and  we  are  not  able  to  support  the  troops  in  the  field,  the  risk 
moves  from  the  acceptable  category  to  the  unacceptable  category. 

I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with  you  in  your  statement  that  Haiti  is 
of  great  national  interest.  I  think  it  is  important,  but  it  is  not  of 
great  national  interest.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  need  to  be  deploying 
our  troops  to  Haiti.  I  am  glad  we  are  pulling  our  troops  out  of  So- 
malia. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  prospects  in  Bosnia,  but  am  delighted 
that  the  President's  plan  seems  to  be  working  right  now.  Long  term 
I  am  concerned  the  Russians  are  moving  in  and  maybe  they  have 
been  with  the  Serbs  a  long  time.  When  you  look  at  the  world  scene, 
it  is  not  getting  easier.  It  is  getting  more  difficult. 

We  just  have  to  be  very,  very  alert.  I  know  I  share  the  expres- 
sions that  you  have  made  today,  that  we  don't  at  some  point  make 
that  risk  unacceptable.  I  urge  you  when — we  raise  some  issues 
along  the  line  and  it  is  all  with  the  help  of  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon good — ^that  we  seriously  consider  that  we  just  don't  do  things 
for  political  reasons,  we  do  them  because  they  genuinely  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  our  armed  forces. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  the 
answers  thereto  follow:] 

SEALIFT  FUND 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  press  reports  indicating 
that  fairly  large  sums  may  have  been  considered  for  transfer  from 
the  sealift  fund  to  pay  for  DBOF  shortfalls.  These  reports  indicated 
that  this  may  have  occurred  during  DoD's  efforts  to  finalize  the  FY 
1995  budget.  I  hope  there  are  no  plans  to  address  DBOF  shortfalls 
with  FY  1994  money.  Can  you  provide  details? 

Answer.  Mr.  Livingston,  I  can  assure  you  that  no  plans  have 
been  developed  nor  are  any  plans  being  contemplated  to  utilize  FY 
1994  Sealift  Funds  to  fund  shortfalls  in  the  DBOF.  As  you  are 
aware,  DBOF  shortfalls  which  occur  during  the  execution  year  nor- 
mally are  recovered  in  the  next  budget  year  by  an  increase  in 
budget  year  stabilized  rates.  However,  the  FY  1994  Omnibus 
reprogramming  action  will  contain  a  request  to  reprogram  funds  to 
partially  finance  prior  year  losses  in  the  Navy  Depot  Maintenance 
business  areas. 

LOGISTICS  OVER  THE  SHORE  MISSION 

Question.  General,  I  am  told  that  the  Army  plans  to  remove  from 
their  inventory  the  LACV-30  craft  (air  cushion  vehicle  landing 
craft).  These  slower  air  cushion  landing  craft  were  procured  by  the 
Army  in  the  early  1980s  to  get  critical  supplies,  equipment  and  lo- 
gistics support  to  our  troops  after  they  have  landed.  They  are  criti- 
cal to  our  larger  sealift  capability  when  we  don't  have  sophisticated 
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port  facilities  available  like  Somalia.  We  were  lucky  in  Saudi  &  Ku- 
wait. Has  the  JCS  reviewed  this  issue?  What  is  the  JCS  position? 

Answer.  The  Joint  Staff  had  not  reviewed  this  traditionally  Serv- 
ice-oriented issue  prior  to  your  query.  However,  the  Joint  Staff  has 
since  reviewed  the  issue  at  my  direction.  The  Joint  Staff  concurs 
in  the  Army's  position  as  sufficient  other  systems  meet  mission  re- 
quirements. The  Army  is  prepared  to  give  the  Committee  back- 
ground on  this  decision. 

Question.  What  craft  do  we  have  to  replace  this  capability?  Our 
attempts  in  the  past  to  upgrade  the  LACV-30s  or  to  replace  them 
have  been  canceled  in  the  past  by  the  Army. 

Answer.  The  Army  will  nil  the  mission  void  created  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  LACV-30  with  the  combined  use  of  its  Logistics  Sup- 
port Vessels  (LSV),  Landing  Crafl  Utility  (LCU)  vessels.  Landing 
Craft  Mechanized  (LCM)  vessels,  the  up-graded  Lighter  Amphib- 
ious 60-ton  (LARC-60),  and  Modular  Causeway  Systems.  The 
Army  in  March  of  1993  determined  that  the  $132M  LACV-30  Serv- 
ice Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP)  was  no  longer  a  prudent  invest- 
ment since  it  could  not  meet  the  established  goals.  The  goals  were: 
to  increase  pay  load  to  50  tons;  to  reduce  operating  and  support  cost 
by  50%  to  increase  operational  readiness  by  50%;  and  to  enable  to 
vessel  to  be  prepositioned  in  a  fully  assembled  operational  condi- 
tion. Of  the  four  goals  only  the  increase  of  payload  could  be  accom- 
plished. As  a  result  the  decision  was  then  made  to  eliminate  the 
LACV-30  and  its  associated  force  structure. 

Question.  Can  these  craft  operate  in  sea  state  3  weather  condi- 
tions like  the  LACV-30  can? 

Answer.  Of  the  watercraft  used  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  re- 
tirement of  the  LACV-30,  the  LSV,  LCU,  LCM,  and  LARC-60  have 
the  capability  of  operating  in  sea  state  3.  Recent  Logistics  Over 
The  Shore  (LOTS)  and  Joint  Logistics  Over  The  Store  (JLOTS)  ex- 
ercises have  shown  that  the  limiting  factor  in  operating  in  sea 
state  3  is  not  the  capability  of  the  equipment  but  the  safety  of  the 
personnel  and  damage  to  the  vessels  being  off  loaded. 

ACQUISITION  REFORM — CLAIMS  PROCESS 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  happy  to  see  your  efforts  to  reform 
the  DoD  acquisition  system.  Do  any  of  your  reforms  or  rec- 
ommendations include  specific  changes  to  accelerate  the  claims 
process,  not  only  at  the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals, 
but  also  at  the  service  or  contracting  officer  level?  We  all  have  hor- 
ror stories,  and  I  realize  thousands  of  contracts  make  it  through 
the  process  without  claims,  appeals,  etc.  But,  small  businesses  who 
have  to  hire  lawyers  for  a  case  that  can't  even  go  to  court  before 
2  to  3  years — ^they  go  under,  time  after  time.  It  may  not  be  inten- 
tional, but  the  government  can  wait  them  out.  One  answer  may  be 
putting  more  money  to  people  handling  the  caseload.  If  so,  can  we 
get  those  t3T)es  of  recommendations  out  of  the  Department? 

Answer.  The  Department  is  concerned  with  improving  efficiency 
in  the  claims  process.  To  address  this  issue  in  part  through  statu- 
tory amendments,  the  Department  is  recommending  an  increase  in 
the  threshold  for  claims  certification  to  $100,000.  The  Department 
also  recommended  an  increase  in  the  threshold  for  streamlined, 
small  purchase  claims  procedures  to  $25,000.  Other  issues  regard- 
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ing  internal  claims  management  by  individual  agencies  will  be  ad- 
dressed as  part  of  our  overall  effort  to  enhance  contract  administra- 
tion within  the  DoD. 

Question.  What  about  the  situation  where  the  same  contracting 
officer,  who  has  responsibility  for  a  contract,  is  9  times  out  of  10 
the  one  who  is  most  heavily  involved  in  any  claims  process  that 
may  arise.  He  or  she  is  the  one  who  determines  if  a  claim  is  settled 
or  denied — thus  starting  the  long  appeals  process.  Then  during  the 
appeals  process,  the  same  contracting  officer,  in  many  cases,  is  still 
involved.  Are  there  any  reform  recommendations  to  address  this 
type  of  situation?  How  can  this  situation  be  addressed? 

Answer.  We  as  yet  are  not  aware  of  any  specific  concerns  nor  any 
specific  recommendations  to  address  this  particular  issue. 

Question.  Provide  for  the  record  the  statutory  and  regulatory  sec- 
tions (Federal  Acquisition  Regs,  etc.)  that  apply  to  time  frames  for 
appeals,  contracting  officer  time  lines  for  acting  on  claims,  contract- 
ing officer  involvement  in  the  claims  process  as  well  as  any  appeal 
process,  and  contractors'  rights  to  request  change  of  venue  or  con- 
tracting officer  jurisdiction  over  a  claims  case. 

Answer.  The  Contracts  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  601-613) 
as  amended  by  the  Administrative  Dispute  Resolution  Act  (P.L. 
101-552)  and  implemented  in  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
(FAR)  Subpart  33.2,  "Dispute  and  Appeals"  and  Defense  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  Supplement  (DFARS)  Subpart  233.2,  "Dis- 
putes and  Appeals"  and  233.70,  "Certification  of  Claims  and  Re- 
quests for  Adjustment  and  Relief  govern  the  conduct  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contract  claims  and  appeals.  Copies  of  the  appro- 
priate FARS  and  DFARS  sections  are  attached. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston.] 

DEPLOYMENT  OF  TROOPS 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  One  of  the  things  also  that  people  forget  is  the  sup- 
port tail  it  takes  to  deploy  troops  to  areas  like  Bosnia.  We  talk 
about  25,000  troops.  What  would  the  tail  be  for  25,000  troops  in 
Bosnia  if  they  were  to  be  deployed  there? 

General  Shalikashvill  Sir,  the  25,000  estimate  for  the  old 
Vance-Owen  plan,  to  help  implement  that,  included  all  the  tail  that 
needed  to  be  deployed  to  support  that  force  that  was  going  forward. 
So  that  was  the  total  U.S.  contribution  that  needed  to  be  forward 
deployed. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  am  thinking  that  around  Bosnia  now  we  have 
about  9,000  troops.  Isn't  that  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  that  are 
actually  deployed  in  that  general  vicinity? 

General  Shalikashvill  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  We  are  only  projecting  a  very  small  force  with  the 
air  over  flies  and  the  resupply  and  so  forth.  So  it  takes  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple to  project  a  few  people  onto  the  ground. 

General  Shalikashvill  Yes,  sir,  that  25,000  is  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  to  forward  deploy.  Clearly  there  will  be 
combat  service  support  organizations  both  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States  supporting  that  force.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Visclosky,  I  mentioned  before  the  job  you  did 
on  the  C-17  and  the  work  we  have  asked  you  to  do  this  year  which 
is  some  of  the  most  important  work  we  will  do.  I  hope,  Mr.  Sec- 
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retary,  that  you  or  somebody  on  your  staff  will  work  with  us  be- 
cause I  see  with  the  shortage  Mr.  McDade  talked  about,  and  with 
the  concern  that  Mr.  Livingston  talked  about,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  decisions  this  year  in  order  to  make  up  for  some  of 
the  losses  which  I  think  will  come  about. 

I  just  don't  see  us  getting  there  with  the  projections.  I  hope  the 
projections  are  true,  but  I  am  afraid  they  aren't.  That  is  why  Mr. 
Visclosky  is  looking  at  industrial  base  and  projects  that  will  be  so 
important  to  our  markup  in  the  end. 

NEW  ATTACK  SUBMARINE 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  taught  me 
many  things,  one  to  be  punctual,  and  the  second  is  never  to  leave 
a  room  once  you  are  in  it. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Hefner's  remark  on  the  Buy 
America  provision.  I  represent  a  district  that  has  lost  over  38,000 
jobs  since  1977.  Our  average  wage  rate  has  declined  by  over  20 
percent,  and  I  strongly  associate  myself  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

You  have  mentioned  in  your  testimony  the  Seawolf  submarine. 
I  understand  that  the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis  recently  completed 
a  study  on  the  cost-effectiveness  of  a  new  attack  submarine,  and 
the  results  of  this  study  they  say  were  fairly  inconclusive  as  to  the 
benefit  of  creation  of  a  next  generation  submarine.  What  is  your 
position  relative  to  the  study 

Secretary  PERRY.  That  has  been  a  matter  of  a  detailed  and  inten- 
sive study  in  the  Defense  Department  and  is  still  ongoing.  Mr. 
Hamre  can  give  you  an  up-to-date  report  on  that. 

Mr.  Hamre.  The  study  was  done  to  look  at  not  only  the  imme- 
diate cost  comparison  of  a  new  attack  submarine  versus  the 
Seawolf,  but  also  long-term  modernization  requirements.  I  believe 
that  the  study  concluded  that  in  the  long  run,  we  have  to  take  that 
kind  of  a  perspective  for  things  like  submarine  production,  the 
Seawolf  or  the  Centurion  class  if  we  were  to  proceed  with  it  right 
now  would  first  see  operational  cruise  in  the  year  2010,  a  very 
long-term  horizon. 

The  Navy  concluded  we  must  have  a  more  affordable  ship  for 
long-term  acquisition  vis-a-vis  the  Seawolf  and  that  it  is  cost-effec- 
tive to  proceed  with  a  brand  new  design,  sustain  the  industrial 
base  as  long  as  we  produce  a  flight  of  10  submarines  in  the  long 
run  for  the  new  attack  submarine.  We  are  going  to  do  that. 

We  have  a  long-term  force  structure  requirement  of  45  sub- 
marines. So  when  you  say  it  is  equivocal,  I  don't  believe  it  is  equiv- 
ocal when  you  put  the  study  in  its  proper  perspective.  We  clearly 
need  to  get  on  with  the  replacement  submarine  program  in  a  form 
that  sustains  the  industrial  base  over  the  long  term. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  So  from  an  industrial  base  standpoint,  the  De- 
partment would  support  construction  of  a  third  Seawolf,  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  developmental  program  for  the  attack  submarine? 

Mr.  Hamre.  The  new  attack  submarine  is  in  its  early  phases  of 
design.  If  we  were  to  sustain  the  industrial  base  and  all  the  ele- 
ments, not  simply  the  design  element,  it  would  be  possible  to  sus- 
tain the  700  engineers  involved  with  the  design  of  a  submarine 
simply  by  going  ahead  with  a  new  attack  submarine,  but  that  does 
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nothing  for  the  qualified  shipyard,  the  qualified  subcomponent 
manufacturer,  the  specialty  welding  capabilities  that  are  essential 
for  nuclear  reactors  and  reactor  components. 

To  sustain  that  industrial  base  so  it  is  available  when  the  first 
new  attack  submarine  can  be  built  does  require  the  SSN-23. 

REFITTING  SUBMARINES 

Mr.  MURTHA.  One  of  the  things  we  suggested  last  year  in  our 
conference  was  to  look  at  the  possibility  of  refitting  some  of  the 
SSN-688's,  which  are  some  of  the  most  modern  submarines.  I  don't 
know  if  we  mentioned  the  Tridents.  Can  we  incorporate  a  refitting? 
Have  we  looked  at  that  at  all? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  we  have  considered  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  refitting  could  give  us  more  modernized  SSN-688's,  but  we  are 
retiring  SSN-688's  now  as  fast  as  we  can.  We  have  a  surplus  of 
SSN-688's  and  some  of  them  being  relatively  modern.  The  reason 
for  building  the  Seawolf  was  not  to  get  another  modem  submarine. 
It  is  to  keep  assembled  the  team  with  the  very  specialized  produc- 
tion skills,  the  manufacturing  skills  in  particular  involved  in  mak- 
ing  

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Refitting  would  not  do  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  No.  I  point  out  that  in  the  tank  case  we  are 
proposing  refitting  for  doing  that.  I  think  the  very  special  skills  of 
the  nuclear  submarines  are  just  that  much  more  complex. 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  submarine  has  critical  subcontractors 

Secretary  Perry.  The  industrial  base  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
first  and  in  some  cases  the  second-tier  subcontractors  as  well  as 
the  prime  contractor. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  hope  you  will  meet  with  Mr.  Visclosky  because 
he  is  going  to  be  the  key  person  in  making  that  recommendation. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  The  tank  would  not  be  analogous  to  the  sub- 
marine issue? 

Secretary  Perry.  There  is  some  analogy  but  the  construction 
techniques  in  the  submarine  are  so  highly  specialized. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  But  you  could  maintain  these  on  a  retrofit  basis? 

Secretary  Perry.  Just  one  of  the  points  about  the  submarine  is 
a  factor  which  makes  American  submarines  the  best  in  the  world 
is  their  quietness.  That  quietness  comes  from  thousands  of  small 
engineering  details,  not  some  special  trick,  about  how  they  are  put 
together.  If  you  once  lost  the  team  that  built  those  kind  of  sub- 
marines, it  is  questionable  whether  you  would  be  able  to  maintain 
the  recipe  by  which  that  quietness  was  maintained. 

Mr.  Hamre.  Another  element  where  they  are  dissimilar  between 
the  submarine  and  the  tank  industrial  base,  the  modification  pro- 
gram would  not  in  and  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  indus- 
trial base  in  the  long  run  but  complemented  with  foreign  sales 
which  are  ongoing,  it  is  able  to  sustain  the  base.  We  do  not  have 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Seawolf  or  the  attack  submarine. 

AMMUNITION  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Mr.  Visclosky.  We  talked  about  submarines  and  tanks.  The 
Committee  asked  the  Department  to  return  to  us  on  March  1st  of 
this  year  on  the  ammunition  industrial  base  issue.  I  recollect  that 
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we  were  spending  about  $2  billion  before,  your  budget  is  $844  mil- 
lion for  1995.  What  other  areas — ^you  talk  on  Chart  8  about  the  ele- 
ments of  the  industrial  base  that  are  key.  Those  would  be  three. 

Would  there  be  others  generically  that  would  come  to  mind  now? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  The  ammunition  base  is  at  the  top  of  the 
list  because  the  drop  in  support  for  that  ammunition  base  has  been 
as  precipitous  as  anything  else  in  the  business  and  it  is  a  unique 
capability,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  commercial  field.  So  main- 
tenance of  the  ammunition  industrial  base  is  a  major  issue. 

We  do  have  an  intensive  study  on  that  under  way  right  now.  I 
don't  remember  the  date  on  which  that  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Hamre.  I  think  March  1st,  but  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
that  were  involved  besides  simply  the  procurement  account.  One  of 
the  key  questions  for  the  ammunition  base  which  is  being  ad- 
dressed in  a  different  forum  that  Dr.  Perry  directed  was  to  look  at 
ways  in  which  companies  can  cooperate  together  without  being  in 
violation  of  antitrust  procedures. 

This  is  a  new  thing  that  we  have  to  explore.  There  is  an  ongoing 
panel  that  has  been  set  up  under  the  Undersecretary  for  Tech- 
nology and  Acquisition  to  look  at  that  question.  I  think  that  is  part 
of  the  reason  why  there  has  been  a  delay  in  being  able  to  respond 
to  you. 

I  think  in  the  long  run  that  will  have  to  be  a  very  large  element 
of  any  sustaining  program  for  the  ammunition  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Dicks.  One  other  area  that  I  would  urge  you  to  look  at  in 
the  same  respect  as  it  relates  to  industrial  base  is  the  Bomber 
Force.  Right  now  we  are  coming  down  to  the  end  of  the  line  on  the 
B-2  bomber,  we  have  18,000  people  who  are  working  on  this,  with 
a  tremendous  industrial  base  capability  spread  around  the  country. 

Frankly,  when  you  start  looking  at  the  numbers  of  bombers,  I  am 
very,  very  concerned  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  adequate  num- 
bers of  bombers  for  any  of  these  regional  scenarios,  that  we  are 
taking  the  bomber  force  down  to  such  a  low  level  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  hard  time  winning  one  regional  contingency,  let  alone 
two. 

I  would  hope  as  we  go  through  the  industrial  base  issue,  that 
you'll  take  a  serious  look  at  the  loss  of  our  bomber  base.  Given  that 
the  B-52's  are  very  old  and  we  are  taking  them  to  a  lower  level, 
that  with  the  inherent  problems  in  the  B-1  that  the  Congress  has 
to  address  to  give  it  a  conventional  capability — we  are  moving  on 
the  B-2  in  terms  of  conventional  capability — ^but  how  would  you 
start  over? 

It  seems  to  me  you  have  the  same  inherent  problem  as  you  have 
in  the  submarine.  It  takes  a  long  time  as  you  know,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary— ^you  got  us  started  on  this  in  the  spring  of  1980.  I  remem- 
ber when  this  Committee  was  first  briefed  on  the  B-2.  It  has  taken 
a  long  time  to  be  able  to  produce  the  first  15  or  16.  We  had  to  re- 
start and  come  back  and  start  another  bomber. 

I  think  you  have  to  take  a  look  at  this.  I  think  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  problem  as  the  carrier,  the  same  kind  of  problem  as  the 
submarine  and  should  be  looked  at  in  the  same  context. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Lewis. 
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TRAINING  AND  RETRAINING  OF  FORCES 

Mr,  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Perry,  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  you 
here  and  expressing  my  congratulations  for  this  new  assignment. 
Having  a  person  of  your  background  and  demonstrated  capability 
as  well  as  commitment  to  something  more  than  a  hollow  force  is 
extremely  important  to  me. 

The  fact  that  your  history  reflects  an  emphasis  on  keeping  us  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  technology  as  we  attempt  to  tighten  our  belt 
over  time  is  very  critical  to  our  national  security. 

But  beyond  welcoming  you,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  question  about 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  that  takes  us  to  a  significant  reduction  in 
force.  That  is  a  part  of  our  reality.  Without  doubt,  we  will  never 
get  to  these  numbers  without  a  significant  reduction  in  force. 

Such  reduction  presumes  that  the  existing  force,  that  which  con- 
tinues, must  be  not  only  well  trained,  but  constantly  retrained  as 
well.  We  learned  that  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  presume  then  that  this  budget  reflects  significant  emphasis 
upon  training  and  retraining  and  I  would  like  to  know  details 
about  that.  Is  your  budget  increasing  here?  What  are  your  plans? 
What  priority  do  you  give  it? 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  start  by  saying  that  I  completely  agree 
with  the  emphasis  you  have  placed  on  that. 

Let  me  ask  Mr.  Hamre  and  General  Shalikashvili  to  comment  on 
that. 

General  Shalikashvili.  From  discussions  with  the  Services,  they 
say  it  is  absolutely  critical  to  retain  a  very  strong  training  base. 
When  we  often  talk  about  the  numbers  of  people  that  we  retain — 
and  we  talked  earlier  about  the  Army  numbers — part  of  those  num- 
bers were  not  just  numbers  that  go  into  divisions,  but  also  have  to 
sustain  the  training  base  to  be  sure  we  have  the  training  centers 
and  the  schools,  that  we  have  the  resources  to  continue  running 
our  combat  ranges  that  have,  I  believe,  given  us  the  edge  over  any- 
body else. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  this  budget  we  protect  those.  I  am  satisfied 
that  as  we  look  at  the  money  that  is  being  made  available,  for  in- 
stance, to  Europe,  that  forces  there  are  combat  ready.  Combat  Ma- 
neuver Training  Center  (CMTC)  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  be 
touched  last  because  they  have  recognized  the  importance  of  it. 

From  my  perspective,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  budget  protects 
that.  I  think  it  is  equally  important  that  the  Services,  as  they  make 
those  tough  judgments,  are  forever  reminded  that  it  isn't  just  the 
best  tank,  but  it  is  the  best  tank  driver  and  gunner  inside  the  tank 
that  makes  the  difference,  amd  we  must  protect  the  training  base 
with  every  bit  of  courage  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Hamre.  That  was  one  of  the  central  reasons  why  we  in- 
creased funding  in  the  O&M  account  this  year,  up  5.6  percent. 
That  accommodates  a  lot  of  things  besides  training,  but  there  is  2 
percent  real  growth  directly  in  the  training  areas  last  year  to  this 
year.  It  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Referring  to  the  point  Mr.  Livingston  raised  of  the  $1.7  billion 
that  was  increased  in  real  terms,  $1.3  billion  of  it  is  in  the  Army 
because  of  the  problems  the  Army  is  having. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Directly  related  to  that,  we  were  discussing  the  im- 
pact of  base  closing.  There  is  a  built-in  presumption  on  the  part  of 
some  of  us  here,  that  you  can  actually  get  the  services  to  work  with 
one  another,  to  share  facilities,  training  bases,  depots,  et  cetera. 

I  don't  have  all  the  faith  in  the  world  that  the  services  will  easily 
do  that.  Could  you  tell  me  what  priority  you  are  giving,  what  you 
think  will  happen  relative  to  getting  the  various  branches  to  actu- 
ally cross-use  facilities,  cross  train,  join,  for  example,  the  NTC  with 
the  Marine  base  itself? 

DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 

Secretary  Perry.  This  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  I  think  we  are 
making  progress  on  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  opinions  on  it. 

In  the  area  of  depot  maintenance,  which  is  the  most  difficult  area 
to  get  cross  servicing,  we  have  had  a  number  of  cross  competitions 
in  the  air  maintenance  depots  in  the  last  year  and  they  have 
shown  some  significant  cost  savings  to  the  government  from  intro- 
ducing that  competition  where  Navy  and  Air  Force  depots  are  both 
available  to  bid  on  depot  maintenance  activities. 

John. 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  four  months  that 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  that  as  the  chairman  and  see 
how  I  can  get  engaged  in  it,  my  conclusion  is  that  we  are  not  doing 
nearly  enough,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  break  "sacred  china" 
in  order  to  move  on  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  southern  California,  I  know  of  a  major  depot  that 
happens  not  to  be  an  Army  depot,  but  I  doubt  that  you  have  the 
kind  of  strength  within  your  little  office  to  get  that  kind  of  thing 
accomplished,  but  I  do  urge  you  to  try. 

General  Shalikashvili.  When  I  was  Division  Commander  of  the 
Ninth  Division,  one  of  the  places  we  used  to  go  to  train  was  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  Marine  base,  Twenty-Nine  Palms. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  heard  of  that  place. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  been  there. 

General  Shalikashvili.  We  have  done  some  of  these  things,  but 
it  is  a  novelty  instead  of  becoming  a  routine. 

CONSOLIDATING  ACCOUNTING  CENTERS 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  connection  with  that  consolidation  question,  an 
item  involves  the  huge  accounting  processes  in  the  DOD  and  the 
discussion  of  consolidating  those  accounting  centers. 

Are  you  about  that?  Is  that  going  to  happen? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  man  responsible  for  that  is  sitting  to  my 
left. 

Mr.  Hamre.  Sir,  when  the  Defense  Finance  Accounting  Service 
was  formed  slightly  over  three  years  ago,  one  of  the  central  man- 
dates was  consolidation.  There  were  7  major  finance  and  account- 
ing centers  and  approximately  300  field  offices. 

Of  the  consolidation,  one  of  the  major  centers  has  been  removed, 
has  been  consolidated,  and  another  is  scheduled  through  the  BRAC 
process  to  be  eliminated. 

Of  the  300  field  offices,  96,  I  believe,  will  be  closed  in  fiscal  year 
1995.  This  is  the  first  major  step. 
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We  have  26,000  employees  who  are  currently  working  in  finance 
and  accounting  and  in  our  5-year  plan  by  fiscal  year  1998,  we  will 
be  down  to  16,000  individuals. 

We  have  major  modernization  requirements.  We  are  still  in  the 
Dark  Ages  in  finance  and  accounting  systems.  I  jokingly  say  in  my 
office  the  systems  we  use  to  put  the  budget  together,  the  procure- 
ment officer  was  George  Armstrong  Custer.  It  is  that  old. 

We  are  making  progress  in  the  field  accounting  organizations. 

May  I  refer  to  the  decision  that  is  in  the  announcement  of  the 
DFAS  site  selections  for  consolidation?  That  is  proceeding. 

The  surveys  have  been  concluded.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
surveyed  installations  around  the  country,  has  finished  the  tech- 
nical evaluation  and  is  getting  ready  to  make  a  report  to  the  De- 
partment. 

Dr.  Perry  is  the  final  decisionmaker  for  that.  I  expect  to  make 
a  recommendation  to  him  in  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  to  make 
the  final  selections. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  Lewis.  General,  one  more  item.  A  group  of  us  at  the  urging 
of  the  Secretary's  office  and  others  traveled  to  Korea,  and  that 
brought  into  focus  for  many  of  us  in  very  clear  terms  the  difficult 
possibility  of  finding  ourselves  fighting  two  simultaneous  MRCs. 

I  intend  to  join  Mr.  Dicks  as  he  discusses  in  the  second  round 
the  bomber  force  and  some  of  the  problems  we  have  there.  I  won- 
der whether  within  your  offices  you  have  gone  about  simulations 
that  would  take  what  we  expect  to  have  to  have  available  in  the 
Middle  East  along  with  a  side  model  of  what  happens  if  a  crisis  ac- 
tually occurs  in  North  Korea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  two  circumstances  would  overextend 
our  capabilities  at  the  outset,  but  it  certainly  demonstrates  just 
how  vulnerable  we  are  if  we  stay  on  the  path  this  budget  would 
suggest  we  are  going  to  be  on. 

General  Shalikashvili.  We  have,  in  support  of  the  Bottom-Up 
Review,  done  that  analysis,  but  not  for  all  systems.  Some  of  the 
analysis  continues. 

For  instance,  the  analysis  continues  in  such  areas  as  intelligence, 
whether  we  have  the  intelligence  assets;  to  what  degree  can  we 
swing  them  from  one  theater  to  the  other.  We  are  doing  the  same 
thing  with  communications  and  command  and  control  assets. 

So  we  have  done  it  with  the  divisions  and  we  have  done  it  with 
a  number  of  carrier  battle  groups,  but  there  are  some  discrete  as- 
pects of  it  where  that  is  still  ongoing.  One  is  to  see  what  adjust- 
ments we  have  to  make  to  our  existing  Strategic  Lift  Moderniza- 
tion program. 

What  we  have  ongoing  right  now  are  two  simultaneous  efforts. 
One  that  looks,  together  with  our  Commander  in  the  Pacific  and 
with  our  Commander  in  the  Middle  East,  an  effort  between  them 
and  the  Joint  Staff,  to  actually  war  game  that  and  see  not  only  the 
time  lines,  but  look  at  their  requirements.  We  are  doing  it  in  the 
first  instance  in  gross  order  of  magnitude  and  a  detailed  effort  to 
look  at  all  aspects. 

The  answer  is  yes,  but  not  enough,  and  we  are  continuing  to  do 
that. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Skeen. 

DUAL  USE  OF  DEFENSE  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you.  I  welcome  you  here  and  I  appreciate  the 
efforts  you  are  making.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  defense  struc- 
ture that  my  district  represents,  and  I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, the  budget  restrictions  I  think  are  very  important  to  us,  be- 
cause I  understand  that  personnel  is  probably  the  very  first  pri- 
mary consideration  that  you  have,  the  kind  of  training  and  readi- 
ness and  so  forth.  But  along  with  that  is  the  technology.  And  that 
is  what  we  are  dedicated  to  at  White  Sands  and  so  forth.  I  have 
been  very  concerned  about  the  drawdown  and  the  ledger  programs 
£ind  some  of  the  rest. 

What  is  your  thinking  about  the  future  of  combined  use  from  the 
private  sector  as  well  as  the  military?  I  know  it  has  a  good  history 
up  to  this  point  of  getting  combined  use.  But  I  am  really  concerned 
about  the  suggestion  that  we  shut  off  like  HELSTF,  the  pulse  laser 
systems,  some  of  the  rest,  do  away  with  them  by  1995.  Would  you 
comment  on  that  kind  of  technology  base  and  the  use  of  that  facil- 
ity? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Let  me  give  you  two  different  answers,  both  of 
them  not  as  conclusive  as  you  would  like.  First  of  all 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  real  conclusions,  but  I 
would  appreciate  just  a 

Secretary  PERRY.  I  spent  many  weeks  at  the  White  Sands  missile 
test  range  through  the  years,  and  consider  it  a  unique  national 
asset.  The  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  developed,  we  are 
not  using  it  for  anymore.  It  still  has  substantial  applications  in  the 
military  field. 

I  think  the  very  interesting  question  that  you  raised  is  the  extent 
to  which  we  could  use  it  for  dual  purposes.  And  as  you  know,  the 
national  laboratories  and  some  of  the  service  laboratories  are  pro- 
ceeding with  programs  and  have  some  funding  to  develop  dual-use 
programs  at  their  facilities. 

That  is  something  that  we  might  look  into  specifically  for  White 
Sands.  It  would  need  to  be  responsive  to  a  proposal  that  White 
Sands  put  together  and  presented  to  the  Army.  But  that  is  some- 
thing that  certainly  could  be  considered. 

STRATEGIC  AIRLIFT 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  has  been  done,  at  least  pilot  programs,  because  we 
do  have  some  private  sector  involvement.  I  think  it  has  been  very 
productive  for  both  the  military  and  research  development  and 
evaluation  systems  that  you  have  out  there. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Greneral  Shalikashvili,  you  made  a  reference 
to  the  C-17s  in  Somalia.  Congressman  Visclosky  and  I  were  on  the 
task  force  that  did  an  evaluation.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  technology.  Yes,  we  have  got  some  problems  with  it,  but  it  cuts 
off  one  leg  of  the  triad  you  have  had  to  have  in  the  past  about  air 
deliveries. 

Could  you  comment  on  that,  and  also  other  aircraft  that  might 
be  necessary  that  we  should  be  looking  forward  to  developing? 

General  Shalikashvili.  On  the  C-17,  I  continue  to  hope  that  the 
program  will  come  out  okay.  As  I  look  at  that  aircraft  and  the  ca- 
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pability  it  brings  us  to  replace  the  aging  C-141  fleet,  as  I  look  at 
the  advantage  it  gives  us  at  the  airfield,  how  many  because  of  the 
turning  radius  and  other  reasons  that  you  can  have  there  at  any 
given  time,  and  therefore  how  we  can  increase  the  throughput,  all 
those  things  argue  that  we  need  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  get  that  program  well  and  bring  it  on  line. 

And  so  from  a  military  point  of  view,  I  don't  see  an  alternative 
to  the  C-17  that  comes  anywhere  close  to  being  as  good.  Clearly 
we  have  to  hedge  in  case  the  program  does  not  get  well. 

But  my  deep  hope  is  that  we  can  get  it  well,  because  it  gives  us 
such  a  vastly  increased  capability. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  are  going  to  try  to  maintain  the  budgetary  sup- 
port for  it,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  programs. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  problems  that  you  folks  have.  I  have 
enjoyed  working  on  this  committee  very  much  with  you. 

Thank  you. 

U.S.  POLICY  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  tell  us  about  Bosnia  and  where  we  are? 
As  you  know,  I  expressed  my  concern  to  the  President,  and  I  worry 
that  we  will  become  the  enemy  there  if  we  aren't  careful.  I  hear 
rumblings  that  we  are  going  to  spread  this  from  Sarajevo  now  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  I  know  everything  we  do  costs  a  lot  more 
money,  and  as  tragic  as  the  situation  is,  I  worry  that  we  are  going 
to  get  into  a  position  where  we  will  be  forced  out  in  the  end  by 
events. 

I  looked  at  a  possibility  of  the  House  of  Representatives  taking 
up  a  resolution  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks  to  support  what  the 
President  is  trying  to  do.  I  think  you  probably  have  the  least  risky 
scenario  that  you  could  possibly  draw  up  and  I  think  it  does  have 
a  possibility  of  success.  I  worry  that  there  is  such  a  great  danger, 
and  it  is  for  humanitarian  reasons  that  we  are  draining  our  re- 
sources, when  there  is  so  much  war  going  on  every  place.  I  see  re- 
ports of  people  being  killed  in  Burundi  and  of  course  Afghanistan, 
and  we  know  about  what  is  happening  now  in  Somalia. 

So  would  you  tell  us  where  we  are  and  what  you  see  happening, 
and  if  you  believe  at  this  point  what  has  happened  so  far  is  going 
to  be  successful? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Certainly  I  will  comment  on  that  and  then  ask 
General  Shalikashvili  to  elaborate  on  it. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  with  greatest  emphasis  is  that  the 
primary  thrust  of  U.S.  policy  in  Bosnia  today  is  a  diplomatic  initia- 
tive, not  a  military  initiative.  We  have  a  greatly  reinvigorated  dip- 
lomatic effort.  We  are  banking  our  major  hopes  of  success  on  bring- 
ing about,  facilitating,  helping  to  bring  about  a  comprehensive 
peace  treaty  there.  So  diplomatic  initiative  is  the  main  point. 

Now,  with  respect  to  any  military  initiative  which  we  have  con- 
sidered, at  least  in  the  time  I  have  been  Secretary,  there  have  been 
three  tests  which  we  have  put  to  it.  The  first  of  those  tests  is,  will 
this  use  of  military  power,  if  successful,  enhance  our  diplomatic  ini- 
tiative? It  is  foolish  to  do  things  militarily  that  move  us  backwards. 
We  want  to  enhance  the  diplomatic  initiative. 
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The  second  test  is,  will  they,  while  the  diplomacy  is  going  on,  re- 
duce the  civilian  casualties  that  are  going  on? 

And  the  third  test,  and  I  cannot  emphasize  this  too  much,  is,  can 
any  use  or  threat  of  use  of  military  power  be  enforced — I  emphasize 
the  word  enforced — by  a  combination  of  NATO  air  power  and  exist- 
ing UNPROFOR  ground  forces?  I  want  to  emphasize  the  word  en- 
forced, as  not  an  empty  threat  but  something  we  can  do. 

Secondly,  the  NATO  involvement  would  be  through  air  power.  I 
am  assuming  there  will  be  no  use  of  the  NATO  ground  forces  sent 
in. 

And  third,  that  the  ground  forces  then  are  going  to  be  the  exist- 
ing UNPROFOR.  I  see  very  little  prospect  of  additional 
UNPROFOR  ground  forces  going  in,  and  specifically  any  proposal 
we  make,  we  might  be  called  upon  to  provide  them,  and  we  don't 
intend  to  do  that. 

If  you  look  at  the  specific  and  limited  proposal  we  made  to  stop 
the  bombardment  of  Sarajevo,  it  meets  that  test.  It  will  help  the 
initiatives  we  are  making,  because  it  indicates  the  seriousness  of 
resolve  on  the  part  of  NATO. 

Secondly,  it  has  already  for  the  last  10  days  made  a  clear  and 
important  contribution  to  reducing  the  civilian  casualties. 

And  third,  it  is  enforceable  with  the  NATO  air  power,  and  I 
should  emphasize,  that  did  take  sizable  UNPROFOR  forces  under- 
ground. There  are  almost  4,000  UNPROFOR  forces  in  Sarajevo,  if 
necessary,  to  carry  out  this  plan.  It  does  seem  to  be  successful  to 
this  point,  and  we  are  grateful  for  that,  but  I  also  point  out  it  is 
a  very  fragile  undertaking,  and  we  are  dealing  in  a  very  troubled 
spot  in  the  world. 

So  we  don't  have  the  success  of  that  initiative  in  our  pocket  yet. 
The  first  goal  will  be  to  get  that  initiative  firmly  successful  and 
firmly  established  before  we — I  believe,  before  we  should  make  se- 
rious attempts  at  other  initiatives.  Any  other  initiatives  considered, 
though,  I  believe  still  have  to  pass  those  three  tests.  Those  are  very 
difficult  tests. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Do  we  know  if  there  are  any  plans  for  more  Rus- 
sians to  be  deployed  into  any  part  of  Bosnia? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  guess  the  total  is 
about  14,000  that  they  have  in  the  Bosnia  area,  out  of  about  4,000 
in  Sarajevo.  Their  response  to  a  request  by  General  Rose,  the 
UNPROFOR  commander,  was  more  ground  forces  to  help  him 
carry  out  the  ground  part  of  the  no-bombardment  statement  made 
by  NATO;  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  they  have  been  useful 
in  that  purpose. 

We  also  believe  but  cannot  prove  that  the  Russians  were  useful, 
possibly  even  instrumental  in  persuading  the  Serbs  to  comply  with 
a  NATO  ultimatum.  The  major  input  they  made  to  them  was  con- 
vincing them  that  a  NATO  ultimatum  was  firm.  It  would  not  slip, 
and  we  would  not  back  off  from  it. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Are  there  any  plans  to  expand  this  tjrpe  of  an  oper- 
ation beyond  Sarajevo? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Many  people  have  made  proposals  for  that.  We 
are  not  at  this  time  in  the  Defense  Department  laying  out  specific 
plans  to  consider.  We  are  looking  at  the — as  other  people  propose 
alternatives,  such  as  extending  another  safe  haven  area.  But  so  far 
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none  of  the  ones  we  have  looked  at  pass  all  three  of  the  tests  which 
I  have  described  to  you,  and  therefore  we  would  not  support  them. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Any  proposal  for  U.S.  ground  troops  being  deployed 
to  Bosnia? 

Secretary  PERRY.  No. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Darden? 

Mr.  Darden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  your  departure  from  the  committee  in  a  few  moments,  I 
think  I  will  be  the  most 

Secretary  PERRY.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Darden.  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  we  have  proposed  if  a  peace  agreement  is  reached,  and  certain 
conditions  are  met,  we  would  then  consider. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  I  hope  what  goes  along  with  that  is  that  they  start 
to  move  equipment  and  troops  away  from  the  hostilities. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  question  has  many  conditions  tied  to  it,  in- 
cluding consulting  with  Congress. 

INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  couple  of  matters  I  want 
to  bring  up,  and  whoever  is  more  comfortable  answering  the  ques- 
tion, if  you  will  just  volunteer,  rather  than  specifying  one  person 
or  another. 

Secretary  PERRY.  Whoever  is  least  comfortable,  how  about  that. 

Mr.  Darden.  I  want  to  echo  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Hefner 
and  Mr.  Visclosky  about  our  industrial  base.  I  think  it  has  been 
adequately  and  well  stated  by  both  of  them. 

I  want  to  add  another  concern  that  doesn't  necessarily  suggest  a 
response  from  any  of  you.  But  that  is  in  the  area  of  our  depots. 
Certainly  they  perform  a  very  valuable  function  in  maintenance, 
and  there  is  a  high  level  of  skill  there.  But  there  is  a  concern 
among  a  number  of  Members  on  the  committee  that  these  depots 
and  their  personnel  not  compete  with  private  industry  in  the  area 
of  final  assembly,  of  various  weapons  systems,  and  these  depots  not 
be  put  in  a  position  of  competing  with  private  industry. 

I  think  they  have  a  very  valuable  source,  but  I  don't  think  we 
are  accomplishing  very  much  if  we  take  from  our  industrial  base 
and  turn  over  functions  which  have  been  traditionally  reserved  for 
private  enterprise  to  these  depots. 

So  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  as  you  make  decisions  relating  to 
what  functions  are  carried  out  by  the  depots  and  by  private  indus- 
try, I  hope  you  will  be  very,  very  cognizant  of  this  concern  that  a 
number  of  us  have  in  this  area.  Our  industrial  base,  as  you  know, 
is  primarily  rooted  in  the  private  enterprise  system,  and  it  is  very 
important,  I  think,  to  the  security  of  our  country. 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  May  I  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Darden? 

Mr.  Darden.  Sure. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  have  an  early  intensive  study  under  way 
now  on  the  best  way  of  handling  the  depot  problem.  The  going  in 
problem  is  that  we  have — which  there  is  no  way  of  legislating 
around  or  maneuvering  around  is,  we  have  excess  capacity  in  our 
depots  today  simply  because  our  force  structure  has  come  down  as 
much  as  it  has.  So  that  causes  everybody  a  substantial  problem. 

The  second  problem  is  that  the  excess  capacity  is  not  uniform  in 
the  service,  and  therefore  we  are  looking — we  have  proposed  and 
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are  pushing,  not  entirely  successfully,  competition  depot  to  depot, 
the  so-called  cross-servicing,  and  that  is  an  effort  which  I  am  sure 
that  whatever  comes  out  of  the  study  will  be  a  recommendation  to 
push  that  harder. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  endorse  that.  We  think  that  could  be  very  effec- 
tive, and  we  know  you  are  having  a  lot  of  problems  with  the  serv- 
ices and  cooperation,  but  we  endorse  that  policy. 

Mr.  Darden.  Absolutely.  No  problem  with  that  whatsoever.  As 
long  as  as  government  is  competing  with  government,  and  private 
enterprise  is  competing  with  private  enterprise. 

Secretary  Perry.  Third,  we  have  asked  the  committee  studying 
it  to  give  us  recommendations  on  the  relative  role  of  private  versus 
public  in  this  field. 

I  will  say  that  I  have  a  going-in  problem  with  how  you  conduct 
a  reasonable  competition,  fair  competition,  between  private  and 
public  depots.  We  have  done  it  on  a  number  of  occasions,  but  we 
do  it  by  making  assumptions  about  equipment  costs  and  so  on.  So 
whatever  the  study  includes,  they  will  have  to  convince  me  on  that 
point  that  whatever  competition  they  are  recommending  can  truly 
be  reasonably  done. 

Then  finally  I  have  a  concern,  and  the  study  will  address  this 
concern  as  well,  that  we  maintain  some  basic  core  capability  among 
our  depots  to  sustain  us  during  our  wartime  periods.  Each  of  the 
services  have  been  tasked  to  describe  what  is  their  core  depot  capa- 
bility, and  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  excess  capacity  is  not 
only  a  question  of  competition  with  private,  that  as  we  go  into  the 
BRAC,  the  base  closing  area,  we  want  to  be  able  to  define  some 
areas  where  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  core  capability. 

That  is  about  as  complete  an  answer  as  I  can  give  you  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Darden. 

STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  Darden.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  next  category  I  briefly 
want  to  cover  is  our  strategic  nuclear  deterrence.  Everybody  who 
has  ever  done  any  type  of  study,  knows  all  about  the  triad  and  the 
sea  leg  and  the  land  leg  and  the  air  leg.  I  guess  we  have  had  ex- 
haustive discussions  of  this  many,  many  hours  in  this  committee 
and  other  authorizing  committees  and  so  forth. 

My  question  is,  in  view  of  the  so-called  new  world  order,  in  view 
of  the  threat  as  we  see  it  today  and  the  changed  threats  that  we 
have,  considering  that  there  is  no  other  superpower  now  but  us, 
even  though  some  30,000  nuclear  warheads  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  now  the  republics,  is  the  old  theory 
still  sound,  do  we  need  a  land  leg? 

Do  we  need  the  missiles?  Do  we  need  the  bombers?  Are  we  re- 
thinking? Is  there  any  reason  to  rethink  our  basic  concept  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  deterrence  in  view  of  the  situation  as  we  find  it  today? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  believe  there  is,  Mr.  Darden.  We  have 
under  way  at  this  time  one  of  the  three  or  four  follow-on  studies 
to  the  bottom-up  review.  One  you  have  already  touched  on  was  the 
depot  study.  And  the  other  is  the  nuclear  posture  review,  which  is 
under  way  right  now. 

I  will  give  you  some  going-in  opinions  on  that,  prior  to  having 
seen  the  results  of  the  study,  and  that  is  that  there  will  be  a  dra- 
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matic  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  nuclear  forces  compared  with, 
say,  the  mid-1980s.  Some  of  that  change  has  already  taken  place. 
More,  I  think,  is  ahead  of  us. 

Secondly,  I  don't  believe  there  is  any — I  believe  as  long  as  we 
have  elements  of  all  three  forces  active,  we  would  gain  some  bene- 
fits by  maintaining  the  triad.  But  I  don't  believe  that  there  is 
any — I  don't  see  the  basis  for  expending  new  funds  to  build  new 
systems  just  to  maintain  a  triad. 

And  indeed,  if  you  look  at  the  procurement  accounts  today,  you 
will  see  no  funds  in  it  for  land-based  ICBMs.  So  eventually,  if  we 
continue  this  trend  then,  eventually  the  ICBMs  we  have  in  the 
field  today  will  become  obsolete  and  we  will  be  moving  over  to  a 
force  which  consists  only  of  sea  launch  ballistic  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  bombers,  while  one  could  argue  that  we 
can  get  by  with  only  SLBMs  and  bombers,  in  the  case  of  the  bomb- 
ers, they  are  dual  purpose.  And  I  think  the  principal  argument  for 
maintaining  a  strong  bomber  force  today  has  to  do  with  the  appli- 
cation to  defensive  forces  rather  than  strategic  but  the  bomber  is 
dual  purpose,  so  we  can  use  it  for  both. 

So  the  input  from  the  review  will  give  us  some  basis  for  the  mini- 
mum number  of  bombers  we  need  to  maintain  for  nuclear  purposes, 
but  I  think  the  principal  determining  factor  on  the  size  of  the 
bomber  force  is  the  extent  to  which  we  want  to  use  it  to  support 
conventional  warfare  purposes. 

Mr.  Darden.  What  is  your  projection  of  the  length  of  time  it  will 
be  before  the  land-based  leg  is  phased  out? 

Secretary  Perry.  In  terms  of  just  the  obsolescence  of  the  system 
alone,  those  missiles  will  be  good  for  another  more  than  20  years. 
We  might  decide  for  operational  expense  reasons  to  phase  them  out 
earlier.  But  in  terms  of  wearing  out,  we  could  use  them  a  good 
many  years  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Hamre. 

Mr.  Hamre.  Mr.  Darden,  there  are  funds  in  our  budget  for  some 
ongoing  modernization  that  is  safety  related,  for  example,  for  a  pro- 
pulsion unit  on  the  Minutemen,  as  well  as  to  reconfigure  them  to 
single  warhead  systems  that  involve  some  electronics  changes 
which  will  also  improve  their  reliability  and  supportability  over 
time.  Our  budget  and  in  the  five-year  plan  would  upgrade  those  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  viable  until  the  year  2020. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  guess  the  other  point  worth  making  on  that 
is  that  the  ICBMs  as  they  now — as  the  strategic  force  now  exists, 
the  ICBMs  have  some  capabilities  that  you  don't  find  in  sea-based 
missiles  in  terms  of  accuracy,  for  example.  But  the  new  generation 
of  SLBMs  coming  out  have  close  to  ICBM  accuracy.  So  one  of  the 
reasons  for  maintaining  those  forces  will  go  away  with  the  new 
generation  of  missiles. 

AIR  FORCE  TACTICAL  AVIATION 

Mr.  Darden.  The  last  category  has  to  do  with  the  area  of  tactical 
aviation,  and  specifically  relating  to,  first  of  all,  the  Air  Force. 

Greneral  McPeak  has  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the 
number-one  priority  of  the  Air  Force  is  the  modernization  of  the 
tactical  fighter  and  the  F-22,  the  next  generation  fighter.  Also,  this 
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has  been  reafTirmed  rather  forcefully  by  General  Hawley  since  he 
came  into  his  present  position.  So  I  assume  that  they  speak  for  you 
with  the  strong  emphasis  of  support  for  this  program. 

Having  said  that,  we  all  know  the  frustrations  associated  with 
getting  new  aircraft  programs,  and  we  know  the  difficulty  that  has 
been  experienced  especially  by  the  Navy  with  the  A- 12,  now  we 
seem  to  be  floundering  around  in  space  somewhere  about  the  cre- 
ation of  another  program. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  $2  billion  R&D  initiative,  I  believe  you 
call  it  JAST,  the  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology.  And  rather 
than  JAST,  have  you  considered  and  are  you  still  considering  for 
the  Navy  an  F-22  derivative,  and  wouldn't  it  be  far  better  use  of 
this  $2  billion  to  move  toward  something  in  the  foreseeable  future 
for  the  Navy  on  the  order  of  the  F-22  rather  than  going  back  to 
the  drawing  boards  again  and  again,  especially  in  view  of  the  polit- 
ical climate  that  we  face  today,  and  the  realities  of  beginning  a  new 
aircraft  program,  the  expense,  the  time,  and  everything  else  that 
that  entails? 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Darden,  we  see  the  F-22  and  the  JAST  as 
being  very  different  in  time  frames,  probably  separated  by  about  10 
years.  John  might  correct  me  on  that  number,  but  approximately 
10  years. 

And  in  the  F-22,  we  are  about  to  enter  the  engineering  and  man- 
ufacturing development  phase  of  the  program  in  just  another  year 
or  so.  We  are  having,  as  you  pointed  out,  some  engineering  prob- 
lems at  this  point,  not  uncharacteristic  of  advanced  programs  at 
this  stage. 

Assuming  that  we  can  resolve  those  problems,  we  will  be  moving 
towards  production  of  that  system  in  the  latter  part  of  this  decade, 
whereas  the  JAST  program  is  at  this  stage  only  a  technology  pro- 
gram and  is  focused  primarily  on  advanced  subsystems  and  ad- 
vanced components. 

It  is  not  going  to  become  a  real  airplane  until  at  least  10  years 
after  the  F-22,  if  it  ever  does.  However,  the  subsystems  and  the 
components  could  be  used  to  upgrade  the  F-22  as  time  goes  along, 
because  the  relative  useful  life,  particularly  of  electronic  sub- 
systems, is  much  less  than  the  relative  useful  life  of  the  airframe 
itself. 

John,  do  you  want  to  make  any  other  comments  on  that? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Sir,  the  F-22,  of  course,  which  was  designed  for  the 
air  superiority  mission,  and  the  Air  Force  applications,  it  is  opti- 
mized very  much  for  long-range  air  interdiction  or  air  strike.  It  is 
not  designed  for  the  kinds  of  missions  that  the  Navy  would  have 
primarily  for  air  ops  off  of  a  carrier,  and  therefore  would  neces- 
sitate a  very  substantial  redesign  of  the  airframe.  Approximately 
70  percent  of  the  current  development  cost  of  the  F-22  would  have 
to  be  spent  all  over  again  to  make  it  into  a  carrier  suitable  variant 
for  the  Navy. 

The  Navy  has  assessed  that  and  has  also  looked  at  its  long-term 
force  structure  requirements  and  very  much  has  a  need  to,  as  I 
think  Mr.  McDade  pointed  out  earlier,  to  buy  in  quantity  aircraft 
to  be  able  to  outfit  carrier  airwings  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
F-22  would  be  too  expensive  to  do  that  in  a  variant  form,  so  we 
have  opted  for  the  F-18E  and  F,  which  is  going  to  become  available 
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in  production  configuration  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  So  it  has  a 
very  different  time  frame  than  as  Dr.  Perry  pointed  out. 

The  JAST  in  the  long  run  would  become  a  modernization  alter- 
native after  the  F-18  is  available  in  quantity  for  the  Navy  to  sup- 
port its  force  structure. 

Mr.  Darden.  Are  you  comfortable  with  the  F-18E  and  F  in  the 
near  term  as  the  only  Naval  fighter?  I  realize  we  have  got  some 
aging  F-14s,  but  basically  that  becomes  your  only  fighter. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  comfortable  with  it  for  a  good  many  years 
to  come.  I  don't  know  of  any — airplane  that  would  be  substantial 
competition  to  it.  The  F-18E-F  lacks  one  important  capability  of 
the  F-22,  and  that  is  the  stealth  capability,  and  if  and  when  we 
get  to  the  environment  where  that  becomes  of  crucial  importance, 
the  F-18  will  start  falling  behind. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Dicks,  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  go  back  to  this  bomber  issue. 
Now,  the  bomber  road  map  discusses  84  PAA  B-52s  and  95  TAI. 
On  B-1  it  was  84  and  95,  and  B-2,  at  16  and  20. 

Now,  I  am  told  that  in  the  bottom-up  review,  these  numbers  go 
down,  on  the  B-52,  to  64,  74;  the  B-1,  60,  72;  and  the  B-2,  16  and 
20.  Now  I  have  been  informed  that  in  this  FY95  budget,  we  are 
talking  about  reducing  on  the  B-52  to  a  number  of  40  and  47, 
which  would  give  us  a  total  of  116  available  aircraft  and  139  in  the 
total  inventory. 

Now,  first  of  all,  I  don't  think  that  107  is  enough  bombers  to  han- 
dle two  regional  contingencies,  and  there  is  some  concern  that  the 
only  way  you  can  handle  one  MRC  is  if  you  release  the  bombers 
committed  to  the  SIOP,  to  be  used  conventionally.  Then,  you  would 
have  no  SIOP  bombers  available  whatsoever. 

Now,  maybe  that  is  rational.  We  have  got  the  Minuteman  3s,  we 
have  got  the  Tridents.  That  probably  gives  us  enough  nuclear  de- 
terrence in  the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today.  But  what  I  am 
concerned  about  is  that  I  think  we  are  missing  an  opportunity 
here. 

In  three  studies,  two  done  by  Rand  and  one  by  General  Jasper 
Welch,  all  three  point  out  an  important  role  for  the  B-2  the  stealth 
bomber:  the  interdiction  of  enemy  armor.  One  scenario  would  be 
the  one  we  had  in  the  Gulf  War,  where,  if  you  had  deployed  B-2 
bombers  operating  out  of  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  with  one  re- 
fueling the  B-2s  could  have  interdicted  the  Iraqi  mechanized  divi- 
sion coming  into  Kuwait. 

And  with  the  types  of  smart  weapons  we  hope  to  have  in  the  fu- 
ture like  BAT  or  the  sensor-fuse  weapon  that  can  hit  the  armor  as 
it  comes  in,  you  take  out  a  significant  amount  of  enemy  forces, — 
over  half  of  the  armor  in  that  division. 

Now,  we  have  never  had  a  capability  like  that.  As  I  read  General 
Shalikashvili's  statement,  he  talks  about  the  fact  that  as  we  build 
this  force  down,  as  it  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  we  must  have 
these  new  capability  to  retain  the  leverage  and  the  strength  that 
we  have  had  in  the  past. 

And  so  what  I  worry  about,  in  looking  at  all  these  studies,  is 
every  one  of  them  says  that  the — B-2  force  should  be  somewhere 
between  40  and  60,  that  that  is  the  right  number  to  have. 
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Now,  if  we  are  going  to  bring  down  the  B-52s,  the  conventional 
bombers  to  a  low  level,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  difficult 
time  in  this  interim  time  frame  of  having  enough  conventional 
bombing  capability.  Even  with  the  B-2s  now,  we  are  in  an  acceler- 
ated program  to  convert  it  to  be  able  to  use  conventional  weapons. 
The  B-1,  there  is  a  controversy  about  whether  we  are  going  to  do 
that. 

The  only  thing  we  have  got  left  is  the  B-52s,  and  I  am  told  in- 
stead of  having  84  we  are  going  to  have  40.  I  think  that  is  a  mis- 
take. I  think  we  are  going  to  regret  that  decision.  Because  the 
B-52  is  the  one  aircraft  you  can  put  into  battle  immediately.  The 
F-16s,  F-17s,  the  117s,  all  have  got  to  be  flown  out  to  that  area, 
of  conflict,  and  you  must  get  all  of  the  equipment  there  before  can 
you  start  combat  operations.  The  only  weapon  that  we  can  "put 
into  play"  immediately  is  the  long  range  bomber. 

And  so,  again,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  this,  I  really 
think  we  must  take  another  look  at  this  force  structure.  If  we  are 
going  down  to  107,  which  I  am  told  we  are,  I  don't  think  we  could 
win — the  analysis  we  have  seen  is  we  lose  one  regional  contin- 
gency, and  a  major  regional  contingency,  we  lose  all  100  bombers. 
We  have  zero  bombers  left. 

So  this  raises  some  very  serious  questions  in  my  mind.  Have  we 
taken  a  serious  look  at  the  role  of  the  bomber  force  in  the  bottom- 
up  review? 

LONG-RANGE  BOMBERS 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  make  three  comments.  First  of  all,  the 
bomber  study  was  one  of  the  annexes  of  the  bottom-up  review.  It 
is  not  part  of  the  bottom-up  review.  It  is  part  of  the  posture  review 
that  is  ongoing,  because  it  is  intimately  connected  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  bombers  have  to  go  through  the  nuclear  role. 

Secondly,  I  believe  the  primary  argument  for  the  bomber  in  to- 
day's force  is  the  conventional  application.  That  is  the  criterion  on 
which  we  should  be  making  the  decision  for  how  many  bombers  we 
have. 

Mr.  Murtha.  What  is  the  number  of  conventional  bombers  we 
have  available  now? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Eighty-four.  We  have  B-52s.  That  is  all  we  have  got. 
We  are  going  down  to  40. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  bombers  today  are  152. 

Mr.  McDade.  Norm's  point  is,  we  are  on  the  way  to  forty  52's. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Are  you  talking  about  B-52?  Are  you  talking  about 
Navy 

Secretary  Perry.  B-52s,  B-ls  and  B-2s. 

Mr.  Murtha.  How  many  have  you  got  conventional? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  want  to  make  one  other  point  and  I  will  get 
back  to  that  question  in  a  minute.  In  order  to  get  those  benefits 
that  Mr.  Dicks  is  describing  and  was  called  for  in  both  the  Rand 
study  and  the  Welch  study,  in  order  to  get  those  benefits,  these 
bombers  don't  give  it  to  us.  We  have  to  equip  them  with  modem 
precision-guided  munitions.  That  is  an  absolutely  crucial  step. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  doing  that  now. 

Secretary  PERRY.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  doing  that.  That  is  a  top 
priority  program  in  my  judgment. 
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Mr.  MuRTHA.  What  bombers  are  we  talking  about? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  B-2s.  But  the  same  kind  of  systems  could 
be  used  for  the  B-1  and  the  B-52  as  well,  thereby  giving  us  a 
much  greater  leverage  in  the  application  of  it. 

The  issue  revolves — there  are  two  related  issues.  The  first  is, 
how  many  total  bombers  do  we  need  in  a  force.  And  the  second  is, 
how  many  of  those  bombers  need  to  have  the  special  precision-guid- 
ed munitions  delivery  capability.  Those  are  the  two  issues  which 
are  reflected  in  this  budget. 

This  budget  brings  the  number  down  to  107,  which  is  a  big  re- 
duction in  total  number,  mostly  by  cutting  the  B-ls  and  the  B-52s. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  year  do  we  get  to  107?  This  year?  Are  we  going 
to  107  this  year?  Are  we  going  to  lay  up  all  the  B-52s? 

Mr.  McDade.  Going  down  to  40,  I  think,  this  year. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Can  you  give  me  a  number  for  the  B-52s,  the  B-ls 
and  the  B-2s? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir,  we  can,  but  may  I  suggest  that  on  Monday, 
I  believe,  that  we  are  to  deliver  to  the  Congress  our  report  on 
bomber  force  structure,  and  I  think  included  in  that  at  the  time, 
it  is  part  of  the  overall  performance  review.  Part  of  what  we  did 
in  preparing  our  budget  was  to  make  sure  there  were  funds  re- 
served in  the  account  for  whatever  were  the  reports  that  were  com- 
ing out  and  the  Secretary  adopts  from  the  nuclear  performance  re- 
view. 

We  fully  accommodated  that  in  the  1994  budget  and  in  the  1995 
budget  for  planning  purposes,  so  you  have  the  flexibility  in  working 
with  the  Secretary  to  make  any  changes  that  you  might  deem  after 
you  have  seen  his  recommendations.  We  will  get  you  the  number 
on  Monday,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Dicks.  This  is  next  Monday? 

Mr.  Hamre.  This  coming  Monday,  yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Perry.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  the  total  number. 
It  is  the  number  which  are  dedicated  to  the  conventional  mission, 
which  I  believe  is  important. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right.  The  only  other  point  I  would  want  to  make, 
is  the  fact  that  the  B-2  can  operate  autonomously,  it  can  go  in  first 
into  harm's  way  without  having  to  worry  about — the  conventional 
threat. 

The  B-52s  and  the  B-ls  have  to  come  in  after  we  have  estab- 
lished air  superiority.  And  the  great  strength  of  the  F-117  in  the 
Gulf  War  was,  it  could  go  in  there  and  hit  these  deep  targets  with- 
out fear  of  being  shot  down.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  were  able 
to  gain  air  superiority  so  quickly,  was  because  we  could  use  stealth. 

I  worry  with  20  B-2s,  you  simply  do  not  have  enough  to  get  the 
full  leverage  out  of  the  system,  and  here  we  are  sitting  there  with 
that  production  line  open  in  California. 

I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  miss  an  opportunity  here  to  pre- 
serve the  option  to  go  up  to  a  number  that  every  one  of  these  stud- 
ies indicates  is  necessary. 

Secretary  Perry.  It  is  hard  to  speak  against  the  application  you 
are  proposing.  The  B-2  does  what  the  F-117  did  in  the  gulf  war 
but  it  does  it  in  the  United  States  and  does  it 

Mr.  Dicks.  Eight  times  as  many  2,000  pounders  and  a  great  po- 
tential for  the  smart  use  of  sensor  weapons. 
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Mr.  McDade.  We  came  back  and  talked  to  you  about  our  trip  to 
Korea.  The  basic  thing  that  the  Air  Force  component  commander 
wanted  were  B-52s.  I  think  the  concern  we  have  to  work  through 
is  that  the  plan  seems  to  be  going  down  to  40  in  this  fiscal  year 
as  if  it  is  a  done  deal.  And  I  think  we  need  to  hear  more  fi"om  you 
before  that  decision  is  taken,  because 

Secretary  Perry.  It  is  not  a  done  deal  until  this  Congress  acts 
on  it. 

Mr.  McDade.  We  have  a  lot  of  concerns  about  the  number  and 
what  it  does  through  the  system.  I  recognize  where  we  are,  but  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  items  we  are  going  to  have  to  talk  to  you 
about. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  McDade.  We  will  have  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  me  add  to  what  Mr.  McDade  said.  I  sent  a  let- 
ter three  years  ago  to  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  say- 
ing that  I  felt  that  we  should  look  at  the  B-2  as  a  deep  penetrator 
and  look  at  similar  Naval  aircraft  that  we  may  not  need,  and  try 
to  put  this  together  into  a  package.  I  see  a  real  deficiency  here 
starting  to  build  up  with  bombers,  and  I  hope  we  would  use  our 
imagination  a  little  bit  to  come  up  with 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  and  Mr. 
McDade  and  the  whole  committee  will  get  a  more  detailed  response 
on  this  question  in  light  of  the  findings  of  the  nuclear  posture  re- 
view, because  the  total  number  of  bombers  available  to  conduct  a 
defensive  position  in  Korea,  it  depends  not  just  on  the  total  but 
how  many  we  have  dedicated  to  nuclear,  and  it  is  quite  possible  the 
study  will  suggest  giving  a  smaller  number  to  nuclear.  When  we 
get  that  answer,  we  can  deal  more  constructively  v/ith  your  ques- 
tions. 

AIRWING  AND  AIRCRAFT  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  McDade.  I  want  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  airwings  too,  which 
is  almost  akin  to  it.  Your  bottom-up  review  goes  down  to  20,  but 
I  am  told  after  you  retire  the  F-15s  and  16s,  et  cetera,  and  the 
lines  are  going  cold,  it  is  going  to  be  de  facto  down  to  18,  because 
there  will  be  no  opportunity,  just  as  there  is  in  here  to  look  at  that. 

I  think  as  we  look  at  the  pilot  question,  it  is  almost  an  industrial 
base  question  too,  where  we  are  going  to  be  with  respect  to  the  F- 
15,  F-16,  et  cetera  to  get  to  the  20  wings,  so  we  don't  have  an  un- 
intended consequence  of  going  down  to  18  wings,  which  is  an  item 
we  are  going  to  have  to  work  through  again,  too. 

Secretary  Perry.  This  is  another  fair  question.  The  answer  to  it 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  those  lines  could  be  supported  until 
the  new  airplanes  come  in  with  foreign  military  sales.  That  is  a 
hard  one  for  us  to  forecast,  and  we  may  be  cutting  that  too  close 
to  the  line  in  the  forecast. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  element  is  critical  to  our  ability 
to  carry  out  our  responsibility  here  as  we  shrink  this  budget  and 
to  make  sure  that  air  capability  is  doing  all  that  you  would  hope 
that  it  would  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  report  comes  out  and  we  look  at 
the  nuclear  things.  We  might  have  a  hearing  on  this  whole  ques- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would,  just  for  a  second,  it  is  important, 
on  another  item  you  know  about,  important  personnel  matters,  we 
may  not  have  a  chance  to  get  back  to  this,  there  are  important  pla- 
teaus sometimes  in  personnel  matters  and  their  lives.  And  you  may 
or  may  not  be  aware — you  probably  are — one  of  your  key  personnel 
advisers,  your  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs,  is  reach- 
ing a  most  important  plateau  this  weekend.  I  wouldn't  say  what 
plateau,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  know  about  it.  Just  in  case. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Visclosky? 

NONDEVELOPMENTAL  AIRLIFT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  could  inquire  about  airlift  options,  I  understand  your  1995 
budget  calls  for  about  $103.7  million  for  the  nondevelopmental  air- 
lift aircraft.  The  committee  set  aside  $100  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Is  that  meant,  from  the  department's  perspective,  to  be 
a  complement  to  the  C-17  program  as  we  see  how  that  evolves, 
and  turns  out  during  the  next  18  months? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  going  to  have  to  turn  to  my  Comptroller 
to  answer  that  one. 

Mr.  Hamre.  Sir,  I  believe  the  overall  plan  at  this  stage  for  the 
C-17  is  tc  continue  to  produce  six  aircraft  this  year  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  to  make  sure  we  have  at  least  an  inventory  of  40. 

At  that  stage  to  determine  what  is  going  to  be  the  long-term  plan 
for  the  C-17,  and  whether  it  is  to — whether  the  problems  have 
been  shaken  out  and  we  can  proceed  with  production  beyond  that 
or  must  seek  an  alternative.  If  the  problems  aren't  involved  by  that 
stage  I  believe  one  of  the  clearer  alternatives  would  be  to  go  to  the 
nondevelopmental  alternative  aircraft. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  an  aging  C-141  fleet,  and  the  141  in 
itself,  in  order  to  avoid  collapse  in  our  ability  to  support  ongoing 
military  airlift  operations,  with  the  loss  of  C-141  lift  capacity,  that 
this  can  be  a  complement  as  well. 

So  I  think  you  need  to  look  at  the  nondevelopmental  aircraft  as 
both  a  long-term  alternative,  if  that  is  needed,  and  as  a  com- 
plement to  existing  airlift  if  that  is  required  as  well.  I  think  it  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  the  kind  of  flexibility  that 
is  needed  in  the  long  run  to  assure  that  we  can  sustain  military 
airlift. 

It  is  not  an  easy,  clean  answer.  Actually  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  that  has  been  incorporated  in  our  program. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  If  it  is  nondevelopmental,  do  you  think  over  the 
next  20  months  you  can  spend  $203  million? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  we  could  spend  a  good  deal 
more  than  that.  It  depends  on  the  scope  of  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  to  give  confidence  of  what  the  various  alternatives  can  do  in 
a  military  role.  Let  me  give  an  example. 

We  know  quite  well  what  it  takes  to  cut  in  a  cargo-size  door  on 
a  747.  The  cargo  doors  that  have  been  engineered  for  the  747  do 
not  accommodate  military  cargo.  We  now  have  to  go  through  the 
process  of  either  detailed  computer-based  engineering  analysis  or 
maybe  even  hard  metal  mock  up,  cut  out  mock  up,  to  find  out,  can 
we  engineer,  and  what  are  the  loads  impacts  on  a  747  of  a  cargo 
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door  that  is  big  enough  that  you  can  move  a  10  ton — I  mean,  a  five- 
ton  truck  through  it  and  turn  it  around  and  move  it  down  the  cen- 
ter fuselage. 

We  have  not  done  that  yet,  Boeing  has  not  done  that  yet.  If  it 
is  a  747,  or  an  MD-11  alternative  for  McDonnell  Douglas.  So  there 
is  a  fair  amount  of  engineering  work  that  must  be  done. 

What  is  not  clear  at  this  stage  is  the  amount  of  engineering  work 
that  has  to  be  done  or  can  be  done  strictly  in  computers,  and  com- 
puter design,  or  how  much  has  to  be  actual  mock  up  and  see  with 
real  world  load  analysis. 

We  made  sure  we  had  sufficient  resources  this  year  with  the 
funds  that  were  provided  by  the  Congress  and  what  we  are  re- 
questing in  fiscal  year  1995  to  accommodate  a  robust  analysis,  and 
that  can  also  do  some  selective  hard  metal  engineering  if  required 
to  prove  out  any  questions  that  are  unclear  from  the  analysis. 

We  have  to  do  things  on  floor  strengthening,  things  of  that  na- 
ture. There  is  a  fair  amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  My  concern  about  the  project  as  far  as  the  sup- 
plemental would  be  the  additional  cost.  My  sense  in  terms  of  the 
significant  change  on  that  load,  in  the  weight,  sustainability  of  the 
floor,  that  we  are  not  talking  about  minor  modifications.  We  are 
talking  about  very  costly  expenditures. 

And  after  the  year's  work  on  airlift  capacity,  my  sense  was  part 
of  the  analysis  would  be  not  so  much  on  the  outsized  or  oversized 
cargo,  but  on  some  of  the  bulk  capacity  that  is  palletized,  under- 
standing that  no  one  aircraft  may  take  off  which  is  involved  in 
outsize  and  oversize,  but  the  point  would  be  to  look  at  the  cost  fac- 
tor, given  the  fact  that  we  spend  $300  million  per  copy  for  the  C- 
17. 

Mr.  Hamre.  Yes,  sir,  especially  since  every — C-5,  every  time  it 
takes  off,  it  takes  off  with  about  40,000  pounds  of  dead  weight  in 
the  structure  that  was  designed  at  the  outset  so  it  could  carry 
heavy  cargo.  How  much  of  that  dead  weight  structure  do  you  want 
to  put  into  an  aircraft  like  an  MD-11  or  a  747  so  that  it  is  cost 
effective  to  operate  in  peacetime  but  still  does  the  job  in  wartime 
when  you  need  it?  That  still  requires  some  analysis,  and  we  have 
that  ahead. 

TON-MILE  AIRLIFT  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Also  you  are  to  come  back  in  the  fall,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  rework  the  ton-mile  requirement,  based  on  the  depart- 
ments new  scenario.  Would  that  have  to  be  part  of  your  factoring 
in  what  the  composition  of  those  ton  miles  would  be? 

Mr.  Hamre.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  formally  task  this  question 
through  the  system  to  make  sure  I  get  a  correct  answer.  We  have 
a  whole  series  of  analyses  and  studies  that  are  required  both  to  re- 
lease the  funds  that  were  provided  by  the  Congress  for  the  C-17 
as  well  as  for  the  nondevelopmental  aircraft  as  well. 

I  am  not  conversant  with  specifically  those  reporting  require- 
ments. I  will  have  that  and  get  it  back  to  you  shortly. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  would  just  make  one 
last  point  to  the  General.  My  recollection  of  our  last  conversation 
on  personnel  issues  was  a  personal  note  you  made  relative  to  your 
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five  moves  back  and  forth  to  Europe  and  the  attitude  of  at  least 
one  of  the  siblings  in  your  household. 

And  I  think  in  line  with  a  number  of  comments  made  by  my  col- 
leagues, in  this  time  of  downsizing  and  concerned  personnel,  that 
we  be  very  careful,  both  in  terms  of  how  the  military  approaches 
moves,  their  concern  over  day-care,  and  just  that  whole  range  of  is- 
sues dealing  with  the  individual  family,  given  the  evolution  of  what 
that  normal  troop  now  looks  like. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  issue. 

IMPACT  OF  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  ON  READINESS 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  fully  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Visclosky.  I 
think  that  you  have  to  go  through  something  like  that  or  talk  to 
folks  who  have  done  frequent  moves  like  this  to  recognize  how 
something  like  a  child  development  center,  for  instance,  or  its 
lack — or  its  lack  of  adequate  capacity — can  impact  the  readiness  of 
that  particular  soldier  or  sailor  or  airman  or  marine,  and  if  you 
translate  it  throughout  the  force,  it  has  a  direct  and  almost  meas- 
urable impact  on  readiness  of  the  force. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  My  sense  is  you  were  very  sensitive  to  the  issue. 
I  would  hope  you  really  continue  in  that  vein. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MONITORING  AIRCRAFT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MURTHA.  One  other  thing  I  might  mention.  I  remember  well 
the  argument  with  the  C-5,  and  the  fact  that  we  cut  20,000  pounds 
out  of  the  C-5  initially,  if  you  remember.  I  remember  I  was  on  a 
refueling  flight,  actually  a  flight  to  Europe,  and  they  were  refueling 
this  airplane  and  we  had  to  put  a  billion  dollars  in  because  the 
wings  were  cracking  because  they  didn't  put  enough  money  in. 

I  asked  the  pilot  as  I  was  watching  this  mammoth  C-5  move  up 
to  the  135,  whether  it  had  been  rewinged.  He  said  that  it  was  the 
next  one  to  be  rewinged.  That  was  not  a  very  comforting  feeling, 
I  will  tell  you  that. 

I  think  we  do  have  to  watch  that  we  don't  make  those  kinds  of 
mistakes,  which  in  the  end  cost  us  a  lot.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
cost-cutting  measure  and  it  was  really  counterproductive. 

Secretary  PERRY.  We  have  as  you  know,  a  wing  problem  on  the 
C-17  as  well.  History  repeats  itself.  We  have  caught  this  one  early, 
and  I  believe  we  will  get  it  fixed  properly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  intervene,  if  I  may,  to  commend  a 
note  of  thanks  to  this  committee.  You  have  been  a  committee  that 
is  generally — and  you  personally  have  been  a  stalwart  supporter  of 
defense  through  the  years,  particularly  supporting  readiness  items 
and  things  affecting  our  troops  in  the  field,  and  they  know  that  and 
appreciate  it,  and  General  Shalikashvili  and  I  know  it  as  well,  the 
most  recent  being  the  support  for  the  supplemental.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  This  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  year.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you.  We  appreciate  your  coming  before  the 
Committee. 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary  and  General. 
There  will  be  additional  questions  for  the  record.  The  Committee 
will  adjourn  until  tomorrow  at  10:00  a.m. 
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[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Question.  I  am  just  back  from  Korea  and  raised  the  issue  of  the 
lack  of  theater  capabilities  during  our  trip.  Are  our  present  assets 
capable  of  handling  the  two  major  regional  conflicts? 

Answer.  The  Defense  Support  Program  (DSP)  was  effective  dur- 
ing Desert  Storm  because  the  Iraqis  were  launching  a  SCUD  vari- 
ant called  the  Al  Hussein.  This  missile  is  brighter  and  longer  burn- 
ing than  the  SCUD  that  the  North  Koreans  are  selling  on  the 
world  market . 

Question.  What  is  the  health  of  the  current  DSP  system  and 
what  are  the  Department's  plans  to  launch  additional  satellites  to 
maintain  the  system  operational  capability? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  is  your  plan  for  the  procurement  of  additional 
DSP  satellites?  What  are  the  costs  associated  with  this  plan  (in- 
cluding termination  costs)  versus  the  cost  to  complete  the  existing 
multi-year  procurement  contract? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  plans  to  buy  only  one  more  DSP  satellite 
(Flight  23)  and  will  terminate  the  production  of  satellites  24  and 
25. 

The  cost  to  build  only  satellite  23  is  $660M;  the  termination  cost 
for  24  and  25  is  $49M  for  a  combined  total  of  $709M.  The  costs  to 
buy  all  three  satellites  is  $1.07B.  The  current  contract  for  these 
three  satellites  is  greater  than  this  second  total  because  there  are 
additional  tasks  on  contract  that  are  not  associated  with  building 
satellites.  For  instance,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in 
this  contract  associated  with  launch  support  (tasks  that  are  in- 
curred only  when  a  satellite  is  launched). 

Question.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  proposed  new  sys- 
tem, the  costs,  and  when  would  it  become  operational?  Has  the  De- 
partment performed  the  usual  DAB  to  validate  these  costs  and 
schedules? 

Answer.  The  specific  requirements  for  the  new  system  are  still 
being  examined  by  the  Air  Force.  At  a  high  level,  however,  the  re- 
quirements can  be  stated  in  this  fashion:  The  DSP  replacement 
system  must  be  able  to  reliably  detect  ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  SCUD- 
class  missiles.  It  must  provide  worldwide  coverage,  reporting  time- 
liness, and  tactical  parameters,  comparable  to  or  better  than  DSP, 
and  must  be  able  to  be  launched  into  geosjnichronous  orbit  with  a 
medium  launch  vehicle. . 

The  Department  has  scheduled  a  Defense  Acquisition  Board 
(DAB)  program  review  for  this  program  in  September  1994.  At  that 
time,  the  Air  Force  will  have  a  complete  plan  which  includes  pro- 
gram milestones  and  cost  estimates. 

The  FYDP  budget  for  the  follow-on  system  is: 

Fiscal  year: 

1995 150 

1996 180 

1997 150 

1998 285 

1999 500 
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Question.  What  is  your  fall-back,  if  the  proposed  new  system  is 
not  operational  on  the  scheduled  date? 

Answer.  Since  the  Department  has  invested  over  $1  billion  in 
space-based  missile  detecting  technology,  there  is  little  risk  in  the 
technology  area  that  would  cause  the  program  to  miss  the  sched- 
ule. The  biggest  risk  is  programmatic,  i.e.,  declining  DoD  budgets. 
A  fall-back  position,  if  the  new  program  could  not  make  the  estab- 
lished schedule,  is  to  procure  DSP  Flight  24  and  perhaps  Flight  25. 
Unfortunately,  buying  these  satellites  on  an  annual  basis  would  ex- 
acerbate any  programmatic  problem  that  would  cause  the  new  pro- 
gram to  slip  schedule. 

Question.  Now  that  you  have  decided  to  keep  DSP  #23,  terminate 
FEWS,  and  start  a  follow-on  system,  where  or  how  will  Brilliant 
Eyes  fit  into  the  architecture? 

Answer.  Brilliant  Eyes  is  a  mid-course  tracking  system  that  pro- 
vides object  location  to  ground  control  systems  that  are  guiding 
intercepting  missiles.  In  order  to  keep  the  Brilliant  Eyes  an  uncom- 
plicated light-weight  vehicle,  it  only  has  a  limited  ability  to  detect 
ballistic  missiles  during  their  launch  phase.  It  is  not  a  primary  re- 
source in  the  Tactical  Warning/Attack  Assessment  architecture. 
The  data  that  it  does  provide  will  be  fused  with  other  sources  to 
provide  confidence  of  missile  attacks. 

NONDEVELOPMENTAL  AlilCRAFT/AIRLIFT 

Question.  Its  my  understanding  that  a  program  office  for  the 
nondevelopmental  aircraft  program  has  been  established  in  the  Air 
Force  acquisition  community,  what  requirements  and  criteria  will 
be  used  to  determine  a  source  selection? 

Question.  Why  does  the  NDAA  Program  continue  to  be  linked 
with  the  C-17,  when  there  is  a  real  shortfall  in  oversized  cargo 
load  capabilities? 

Question.  You  are  retiring  the  C-141s  at  the  planned  rate  to  be 
completed  by  2005.  The  procurement  and  delivery  of  the  C-17  is 
not  what  had  been  previously  counted  on — obviously  there  is  a 
shortfall.  Why  aren't  you  addressing — in  a  cost  effective  manner — 
the  existing  non-core  airlift  shortfalls  that  we  are  facing  today? 

Question.  Isn't  there  a  danger  in  waiting  until  the  fall  of  1995 
to  make  a  decision  on  additional  airlift  when  the  requirements  are 
known  today? 

Question.  Are  you  planning  to  use  the  nondevelopmental  aircraft 
program  as  a  pilot  program  in  the  acquisition  reform  program  pro- 
posed by  the  administration? 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  re- 
sponses in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.! 

Question.  My  concern  remains  at  what  level  and  composition  of 
the  bomber  force  best  satisfies  the  U.S.  national  military  strategy — 
at  the  least  cost.  We  are  retiring  B-52s,  the  B-ls  remain  inher- 
ently plagued  with  problems,  as  we  continue  to  close  our  overseas 
bases  we  need  the  force  projection  capability  like  that  of  the  B-2 
bomber.  We  need  the  B-2  to  also  protect  our  allies  bases  as  well; 
the  Saudi  bases  proved  to  be  invaluable  to  our  success  and  Hus- 
sein's defeat. 

We  are  at  a  criticgd  transition  time — one  that  I  believe  we  must 
act  on — that  being  preserve  the  industrial  base  of  our  bomber  pro- 
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duction  capability — just  as  we  are  preserving  the  submarine  indus- 
trial base,  and  protecting  the  tank  industrial  base. 

Its  my  understanding  that  to  preserve  this  base  for  just  1  year 
will  cost  $150  million;  how  much  will  it  cost  to  preserve  the  sub- 
marine base?  How  much  to  preserve  the  tank  base? 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  a  re- 
sponse in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

B-2  BOMBER  PROGRAM 

Question.  Bombers  were  not  studied  in  the  Bottoms-Up  Review, 
will  they  be  addressed  in  the  roles  and  missions  study? 

Answer.  The  Nuclear  Posture  Review  currently  being  conducted 
is  examining  in  detail,  bomber  related  issues,  in  trying  to  rec- 
ommend what  the  nuclear  posture  of  the  United  States  should  be 
in  the  future.  The  study  is  not  yet  complete.  The  roles  and  missions 
study  may  also  address  some  bomber-related  issues,  with  a  focus 
on  conventional  weapons  delivery. 

Recommendations  of  the  review  are  unknown  at  the  current 
time.  With  this  in  mind,  I  am  sure  that  the  subject  of  bombers  will 
be  addressed  during  the  roles  and  missions  study  as  well. 

Question.  Senator  Nunn  asked  you  to  compare  Air  Force  trade- 
offs between  stealthy  aircraft  and  conventional  aircraft;  will  this  be 
included  in  the  roles  and  missions  study? 

Answer.  I  expect  the  Roles  and  Mission  study  to  conduct  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  how  forces  should  be  structured  in  the  fu- 
ture. Specific  tasking,  to  possibly  include  such  an  assessment,  has 
not  been  finalized. 

Question.  Is  there  any  study,  analysis  or  national  security  ration- 
ale in  existence  which  says  only  twenty  B-2s  are  adequate  for  our 
future  defense  needs?  Have  you  seen  the  Rand  analysis  calling  for 
more  B-2s? 

Answer.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  is  the  most  recent  analysis  of 
bomber  requirements  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  Bottom-Up  Review 
considered  the  numbers  of  bombers  in  general,  and  assumed  that 
the  currently  planned  number  of  B— 2s  would  be  available  as  part 
of  the  overall  bomber  force  to  support  the  two  major  regional  con- 
flict scenario.  This  number  of  B— 2s,  together  with  other  heavy 
bombers  and  interdiction  forces  available  in  the  theater,  was  ade- 
quate to  meet  MRC  objectives  in  FY  1999  and  beyond.  I  know  of 
no  study  which  attempted  to  determine  an  "optimum"  mix  of  B- 
52s,  B-ls,  and  B-2s. 

The  Rand  analysis  was  performed  a  couple  of  years  ago,  prior  to 
the  decision  to  reduce  the  number  of  B-2s  to  twenty,  and  did  not 
account  for  the  contribution  of  our  forces  that  would  be  available 
in  the  MRC  theater. 

Question.  The  GATS  program  for  the  B-2  has  been  initiated.  The 
B-2  will  be  the  first  bomber  capable  of  delivering  precision  conven- 
tional weapons.  Will  you  support  GAM  procurement  if  it  is  clear 
JDAM  cannot  be  fielded  by  1996? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  will  address  procuring  GAM  if  the  JDAM 
program  slips.  The  current  JDAM  schedule  is  to  flight  test  in  FY96 
for  an  FY97  Block  30  capability  on  the  B-2.  The  JDAM  program 
begins  delivery  of  JDAM  test  assets  in  mid-FY97  for  an  initial  B- 
2  capability  of  one  aircraft  weapon  load  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY 
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98.  In  the  event  the  JDAM  program  does  not  meet  its  schedule, 
then  the  Air  Force  will  address  the  GAM  option. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  U.S.  precision  conventional  attack 
capabilities  would  benefit  from  having  more  than  twenty  B-2's? 

Answer.  Yes,  however,  the  question  is  at  what  cost?  The  Depart- 
ment has  submitted  a  budget  that  balances  precision  conventional 
attack  capabilities  between  both  fighter  and  bomber  aircraft,  with- 
in both  aircraft  and  munition  funding  constraints. 

Question.  What  is  your  position  on  this  conventional  capability, 
and  maintaining  our  bomber  industrial  base? 

Answer.  Although  preservation  of  the  bomber  defense  industrial 
base  warrants  consideration,  the  Air  Force  does  not  plan  to  buy 
more  than  20  operational  B-2s  given  the  declining  defense  budget. 
The  Air  Force  sees  this  as  an  affordability  issue,  not  an  industrial 
base  issue.  The  Air  Force  budget  was  developed  with  an  optimum 
mix  of  weapons  systems  to  support  the  national  military  strategy 
under  prescribed  fiscal  constraints.  We  would  only  spend  money  to 
keep  the  B-2  production  team  together  if  we  realistically  planned 
on  spending  the  significant  resources  required  to  procure  additional 
B-2s. 

OVERSEAS  TROOP  STRENGTH 

Question.  Are  we  withdrawing  from  overseas  too  quickly — will  we 
have  enough  U.S.  Armed  Forces  forward  deployed  to  react  to  the 
two  major  regional  conflicts? 

Answer.  The  Department's  current  Future  Years  Defense  Plan 
programs  for  Overseas  Troop  Strength  (OTS)  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  Bottom-Up  Review  strategy  of  fighting  and 
winning  two  major  regional  contingencies  nearly  simultaneously. 
However,  Section  1302  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  Authorization  Act 
levied  a  new  ceiling  on  overseas  troops  permanently  stationed 
ashore  of  60%  of  that  category  on  30  September  1992  to  be  effective 
30  September  1996.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  base  line  for 
this  ceiling  was  determined  based  on  the  Department's  forecast 
OTS  on  30  September  1992. 

Actually,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  deployed  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  were  permanently  based  in  Europe  and  their 
units  were  scheduled  to  move  back  from  Europe  to  the  U.S.  or  to 
be  inactivated  during  the  first  half  of  Fiscal  Year  1993,  it  was  de- 
cided to  return  them  to  the  U.S.  directly  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
when  the  operation  concluded  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.  While  this  was 
a  prudent,  logical  course  of  action  both  fiscally  and  militarily,  it  re- 
sulted in  an  OTS  on  30  September  1992  significantly  below  the 
forecast  level  and  skewed  the  legislated  baseline  for  the  new  OTS 
ceiling  downward. 

If  the  current  ceiling  is  not  adjusted,  the  Department  will  be 
driven  to  an  OTS  approximately  30,000  below  that  required  to  pro- 
vide the  level  of  overseas  presence  for  deterrence  of  conventional 
aggression  against  our  Allies  and  friends.  Also,  a  well  conceived 
OTS  ceiling  is  closely  tied  to  some  key  elements  of  those  critical 
early  arriving  forces  in  the  first  stage  of  major  regional  contin- 
gencies determined  necessary  to  support  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
strategy.  It  is  critical  to  the  continued  viability  of  the  Bottom-Up 
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Review  strategy  that  the  Department  get  reHef  from  the  existing 
restriction,  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

The  Department  staff  is  currently  working  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  staffs  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  this  situation  during 
the  Fiscal  Year  1995  Congressional  Budget  Review. 

ACQUISITION  REFORM  PILOT  PROGRAMS 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  testimony,  you  stress  the  need 
for  acquisition  reform.  The  FY  1992  Defense  Authorization  Bill,  es- 
tablished the  Defense  Acquisition  Pilot  Program,  a  major  effort  to 
commence  overall  DoD  reform. 

The  concept  behind  this  defense  acquisition  pilot  program  was 
designed  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  cost  savings  which  could 
be  realized  through  the  use  of  commercial  procurement  practices. 
Many  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  raised  is  the  relief  of  or  waiv- 
er of  many  previously  established  statute  regulations  that  were  in- 
volved in  the  defense  procurement  process  and  not  commercial  pro- 
curement process;  (to  include  a  number  of  socio-economic  issues). 

How  does  the  Department  plan  to  implement  this  pilot  program? 

Answer.  The  purpose  of  the  pilot  programs  is  to:  Allow  DoD  to 
gain  access  to  commercial  firms  not  currently  doing  business  with 
the  DoD  because  their  commercial  business  practices  are  not  com- 
patible with  the  defense-unique  terms  and  conditions  imposed  by 
statute  and  regulation;  and  to  allow  firms  currently  doing  business 
under  these  unique  terms  and  conditions  to  become  dual-use  sup- 
pliers to  both  DoD  and  the  commercial  sector. 

The  benefit  to  the  Government  is  reduced  cost  for  systems  and 
supplies  and  increased  access  to  the  national  technology  and  indus- 
trial base.  Many  of  the  unique  terms  and  conditions  that  are  bar- 
riers to  achieving  greater  commerciality  are  socio-economic  or  in- 
volve cost  and  pricing  data.  These  terms  and  conditions  impose  cer- 
tain certification  requirements  that  cause  firms  subject  to  them  to 
create  an  infrastructure  to  assure  compliance.  The  cost  of  this  in- 
frastructure is  passed  on  to  the  Government. 

The  pilot  programs  will  allow  DoD  to  "jump  start"  the  reforms 
contained  in  the  acquisition  reform  legislation  currently  being  con- 
sidered in  Congress  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  imple- 
menting regulations,  as  well  as  allow  DoD  to  test  streamlining  in 
areas  that  were  not  considered  fully  and  thus  no  recommendations 
were  made  by  the  Section  800  Panel. 

MILSTAR  SYSTEM 

Question.  The  first  Milstar  was  recently  launched.  The  plan  is  to 
launch  a  second  Milstar  with  low  data  rate,  to  be  followed  by  four 
more  satellites  with  medium  data  rate  capabilities.  General 
Shalikashvili,  can  you  comment  on  what  an  important  asset  this 
will  be  to  our  forces? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Milstar  system  will  support  theater  command 
and  control,  tactical  combat  forces,  unscheduled  service  for  sub- 
marines and  special  operations  forces,  and  strategic  warning  and 
SIOP  execution. 

Milstar  will  satisfy  many  key  requirements  critical  to  successful 
military  operations  by  a  power-projection  force: 
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Antijam — Milstar  communications  are  virtually  immune  to  jam- 
ming; the  message  goes  through,  always. 

Covert — Milstar  provides  low  probability  of  intercept/detection, 
use  will  not  compromise  submarine,  special  operations  forces,  and 
other  user  locations  to  enemy  listening  stations. 

Deployability  and  Mobility — Milstar  terminals  will  deploy  using 
tactical  airlift  and  move  with  front-line  forces. 

Coverage  and  Connectivity — A  complete  constellation  of  four  sat- 
ellites will  assure  worldwide  access  anywhere  (except  the  polar  re- 
gions), anytime  warfighters  need  it. 

Interoperability:  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines — Milstar 
will  enable  immediate  communications  between  the  Services. 

Reachback — Milstar  will  enable  communications  out  of  theater 
without  reliance  on  foreign-based  ground  relays  vulnerable  to  de- 
struction, sabotage,  or  host  nation  politics. 

As  the  terminal  population  increases  and  the  medium  data  rate 
capability  is  added,  Milstar  will  provide  the  above  capabilities  and 
more  data  to  combat  commanders  faster.  It  will  also  enable  the 
Army's  Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment  (MSE)  system  to  provide 
global  communications  to  commanders  on  the  move. 

In  short,  Milstar  will  enable  efficient  synchronization  of  combat 
power  and  will  not  be  vulnerable  to  enemy  efforts  to  deny  us  this 
capability.  No  other  satellite  system  in  existence  can  provide  the 
flexibility  and  assurance  of  uninterruptable  communications  of 
Milstar. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks.  Ques- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Sabo  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

dod's  role  in  nuclear  nonproliferation 

Question.  Secretary  Perry,  the  Administration  has  stated  that 
fighting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  one  of  its  highest  foreign 
policy  goals.  The  Department  of  Defense  apparently  plans  on  being 
a  major  player  in  this  area.  I  understand  you  do  much  of  the  sur- 
veillance and  intelligence  work  in  nonproliferation,  and  aside  from 
continuing  research  projects  the  FY  1995  budget  specifies  some  $30 
million  for  a  nonproliferation  program.  Could  you  describe  your  ef- 
forts in  nonproliferation,  and  in  particular  tell  us  what  your  $30 
million  program  entails? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  recognizes  the  need  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  (WMD)  as  well  as  to  protect  against  the  potential  em- 
ployment of  WMD  by  third  world  nations.  The  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Atomic  Energy)  has  been  tasked  to  develop  a 
counterproliferation  (CP)  strategy  to  support  the  FY  1996  budget. 
Preliminary  results  from  the  effort  have  revealed  several  critical 
shortfalls  which  must  be  addressed  to  satisfy  counterproliferation 
requirements.  Examples  of  the  shortfalls  are  hard  underground 
structures  characterization,  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  mate- 
rial defeat,  boost  phase  intercept  of  theater  ballistic  missiles,  and 
remote  detection  of  nuclear  material  and  chemical  and  biological 
agents.  A  portion  of  the  $30  million  in  FY  1995  will  be  spent  on 
cost  and  risk  analyses  of  emerging  technologies  and  concepts  to  en- 
sure CP  needs  are  met  in  a  timely  and  effective  way.  Additionally, 
the   CP   strategy   envisions   proposed   advanced   technology   dem- 
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onstrations  (ATDs)  which  will  allow  for  near  term  capability  to  con- 
duct CP  missions.  The  highest  priority  ATDs  will  be  "jump-started" 
with  funding  from  the  $30  million  request.  Finally,  the  industrial 
base  of  this  country  has  not  yet  been  energized  to  provide  sound 
ideas  and  proposals  to  fill  the  voids  identified  in  the  CP  strategy. 
A  broad  solicitation  to  industry  is  included  in  the  $30  million  re- 
quest. 

Question.  A  number  of  other  federal  agencies  are  involved  in  this 
effort,  including  the  Departments  of  State  and  Energy,  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Could  you  tell  us  how 
your  efforts  are  coordinated  with  theirs? 

Answer.  In  response  to  the  Congressional  language  contained  in 
Title  XVII  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Bill,  an  interagency  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  review  the  United  States  Government's 
counterproliferation  (CP)  efforts.  The  committee  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  DoD,  DOE,  DOS,  DOC,  ACDA,  JCS,  and  CIA  and 
is  chaired  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr.  John  M.  Deutch. 
This  group  is  reviewing  CP  activities  underway  in  intelligence,  bat- 
tlefield surveillance,  export  control,  counterforce,  active  defense, 
passive  defense,  inspection  support  and  counterterrorism  to  ensure 
the  programs  are  fully  coordinated.  A  report  to  Congress  detailing 
this  review  is  expected  by  1  May  1994. 

ARMS  CONTROL  RESEARCH  REPORT 

Question.  The  FY94  Defense  Appropriations  Act  contains  a  provi- 
sion (Sec.  8123)  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  to  submit  a  report  justifying  funds  re- 
quested for  "research  and  development  projects  involving  the  im- 
plementation, monitoring,  or  verification  of  current  and  projected 
international  arms  control  agreements."  Can  you  tell  us  the  status 
of  this  report?  Was  it  submitted  with  the  budget  request? 

Sec.  8123  also  required  the  Department  to  submit  to  Congress 
the  comments  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  about 
the  relevance  of  each  project  to  the  country's  arms  control  goals. 
Has  the  Department  asked  ACDA  for  its  comments  on  these 
projects? 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  re- 
sponses in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

HIGH  performance  COMPUTERS 

Question.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  both  a  consumer  of  cur- 
rent operational  high  performance  computers — as  well  as  a  player 
in  efforts  to  develop  more  advanced  systems.  Last  year,  for  example 
the  Pentagon  received  $146  million  for  the  High  Performance  Com- 
puting Modernization  Plan,  which  busy  operational  systems  for 
DoD  laboratories  and  agencies.  In  addition,  the  Department  re- 
ceived $195.6  million  for  its  part  in  the  High  Performance  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Initiative  (HPCCI),  which  is  a  govern- 
ment-wide effort  to  develop  advanced  computing  and  networking 
technologies.  Overall,  Congress  provided  about  $1  billion  last  year 
for  the  HPCCI. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  much  the  Department  is  requesting  in  FY95 
for  the  supercomputer  modernization  and  research  programs? 
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Answer.  Under  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  the  High  Per- 
formance Computing  (HPC)  Modernization  Program  we  are  re- 
questing $183  million  in  FY95  to  modernize  the  HPC  capability  of 
the  DoD  laboratories.  This  level  is  necessary  to  continue  the  proc- 
ess of  modernizing  the  DoD  high  performance  computing  and  com- 
munications capability  and  capacity  to  the  level  equal  or  greater 
than  that  available  in  the  foremost  academic  research  centers  and 
industry;  and  it  enables  the  U.S.  to  maintain  its  technological  su- 
premacy in  weapon  systems  design  and  foster  the  flow  of  HPC 
technology  into  military  operations  and  other  warfighting  support 
systems. 

In  addition  to  the  DoD  HPC  Modernization  Program  for  the  lab- 
oratories, DoD,  through  ARPA,  is  a  major  player  in  the  very  impor- 
tant Federal  High  Performance  Computing  and  Communications 
Initiative.  Your  question  refers  to  the  High  Performance  Comput- 
ing Project  (ST- 19),  of  ARPA's  Computing  Systems  and  Commu- 
nications Technology  program.  The  $243.7  million  requested  for 
this  HPC  project  supports  ARPA's  major  effort  in  the  Federal 
HPCCI.  The  level  requested  is  important  to  develop  the  tech- 
nologies needed  for  both  the  President's  National  Information  In- 
frastructure initiative  and  DoD's  needs  for  high  performance  com- 
puting. 

Question.  What  does  the  Department  intend  to  do  with  the  FY95 
funds? 

Answer.  The  $183  million  in  FY95  HPC  Modernization  Program 
funds  will  be  used  for: 

(1)  Acquiring  systems  to  modernize  the  HPC  capability  and  ca- 
pacity of  DoD  laboratories,  and  research,  development  and  engi- 
neering centers.  These  systems  will  be  acquired  based  on  user  re- 
quirements, and  will  include  the  required  computers,  data  storage 
and  scientific  visualization  capabilities  to  use  the  systems  effec- 
tively. 

(2)  Supporting  initiatives  in  collaboration  with  industry  and  aca- 
demia  which  remove  the  technological  barriers  to  use  of  advanced 
scalable  systems  for  science  and  technology  (S&T)  applications,  i.e., 
development  of  defense-specific  applications  and  algorithms,  soft- 
ware libraries  and  tools;  user  training  and  education  in  optimiza- 
tion and  conversion  to  advanced  scalable  systems;  and  collaborative 
efforts  to  promote  interdisciplinary  teaming  to  focus  on  the  Depart- 
ment's S&T  problems. 

The  FY95  funds  ($243.7  million)  requested  under  ARPA's  HPC 
Project  will  continue  to  support  development  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware technologies  leading  to  a  scalable  computing  and  communica- 
tions technology  base  for  systems  configured  over  a  wide  perform- 
ance range  for  both  the  Defense  and  the  Federal  sectors.  The  FY95 
funding  is  essential  to: 

(1)  Develop  technology  to  enable  a  broad  base  of  applications  and 
scalable  high  performance  computing.  This  includes  research  in 
modem  operating  systems;  compilers  and  languages  which  operate 
across  several  architectures;  scalable  systems;  capability  to  design 
HPC  systems;  and  collaborations  with  other  user  Agencies  in  evalu- 
ating new  capabilities  on  a  larger  scale. 

(2)  Develop  network-based  technology  for  computing  and  commu- 
nications as  an  important  technology  component  of  the  President's 
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initiative  on  the  National  Information  Infrastructure.  High  per- 
formance network  experiments  with  real  applications  coupled  to  ex- 
perimental high  performance  computing  systems  will  be  important 
contributions  to  the  collaborative  work  between  industry,  aca- 
demia,  and  government. 

(3)  Apply  HPC  technology  to  military  embedded  systems  require- 
ments. In  addition  to  creating  the  technology  base  supporting  large 
processing  capabilities  needed  by  many  defense  applications, 
embeddable  versions  are  needed  which  exploit  emerging  electronic 
packaging  capabilities  and  the  best  scalable  software  strategies. 

Question.  We  have  been  involved  in  a  long-running  dispute  with 
the  Department  over  the  use  of  high  performance  computing  mod- 
ernization funds.  This  Subcommittee  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee last  year  expressed  concerns  that  procurement  money  was 
being  used  for  research,  and  eventually  we  adopted  a  provision 
(Sec.  8121)  to  govern  how  those  funds  are  dispersed. 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Anita  Jones,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering (DDR&E),  last  November  to  make  sure  she  was  aware  of 
that  section,  which  says,  in  part  that  these  funds  can  be  obligated 
only  "as  a  result  of  open  competition  based  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  users  without  regard  to  the  architecture  or  design  or  the 
computer  system." 

I  received  a  reply  to  my  letter  yesterday,  three  months  after  my 
note  was  sent.  In  it.  Dr.  Jones  says  the  Department  intends  to  com- 
ply with  our  statutory  provision. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  request  for  proposals  that  was 
sent  to  the  services  and  agencies,  which  I  believe  undercuts  Sec. 
8121  by  directing  the  various  labs  to  submit  specific  kinds  of 
supercomputer  modernization  proposals.  Department  officials  have 
told  my  stafF  that  this  solicitation  complies  with  the  "letter  of  the 
law,"  if  not  with  its  intent.  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  assure  this  Subcommittee  that  the  De- 
partment will  comply  with  Sec.  8121,  and  that  you  will  not  con- 
tinue these  efforts  to  undermine  it? 

Answer.  We  have  undertaken  no  efforts  intended  to  undermine 
Sec.  8121  of  the  National  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1994,  and  we  will  fully  comply  with  its  provisions.  Since  that 
request  for  proposals,  to  which  you  referred,  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  has  directed  a  review  of  the  pro- 
gram's long-term  visions  and  goals,  taking  into  account  the  direc- 
tion and  guidance  given  by  Congress.  I  can  assure  you  that  all  high 
performance  computing  (HPC)  related  acquisitions  under  the  HPC 
Modernization  Program  will  be  based  on  user  requirements  without 
regard  to  architecture  or  design  of  the  systems.  Does  the  Depart- 
ment intend  to  spend  the  $183  million  requested  this  year  for 
supercomputer  modernization  for  purchases  of  operational  systems, 
and  not  for  research  purposes? 

Answer.  We  will  acquire  HPC  systems  for  operational  use  in  sup- 
port of  research  and  development  under  the  Department's  science 
and  technology  program.  The  HPC  Modernization  Program  will  not 
acquire  advanced  computers  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  research 
in  computer  architectures.  The  Department's  board  science  and 
technology  R&D  mission,  and  its  wide  range  of  user  requirements. 
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will  require  various  HPC  initiatives,  both  hardware  and  software 
related,  to  meet  the  goals  of  laboratory  HPC  modernization. 

Question.  When  will  the  Department  submit  the  new  High  Per- 
formance Computing  Modernization  Plan,  as  required  by  last  year's 
Defense  Authorization  bill? 

Answer.  As  previously  stated  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  has  directed  a  review  of  the  program's  long-term 
visions  and  goals.  The  results  of  this  review  are  just  now  being  fi- 
nalized and  the  program  strategy  is  being  adjusted  accordingly. 
Preparation  of  the  revised  Plan  will  be  initiated  shortly.  We  will 
soon  submit  an  interim  response  with  summary  information  for  the 
new  directions  and  dimensions  of  the  program,  and  the  date  by 
which  we  will  submit  the  revised  Plan. 

SECURITY  CLASSIFICATION  COSTS 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  year's  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
required  DoD  to  submit  a  report  by  March  31,  1994  providing  infor- 
mation about  how  much  the  Department  spends  each  year  on  all 
classification-related  activities  and  detailing  a  plan  to  reduce  those 
expenditures.  Will  we  receive  that  plan,  as  scheduled,  by  March  31, 
1994? 

Answer.  You  should  receive  our  response  to  your  request  by 
March  31,  1994.  It  was  provided  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  mid-March. 

Question.  Will  that  report  include  information  about  classifica- 
tion costs  being  done  by  outside  contractors? 

Answer.  It  does  not  include  actual  dollar  costs  but  it  does  include 
a  comprehensive  explanation  of  capturing  security  costs  in  indus- 
try. 

Question.  I  know  that  the  Defense  Department  has  already  done 
more  than  most  federal  agencies  in  trying  to  control  the  cost  of 
classification.  Could  you  tell  us  some  of  the  steps  you  have  taken 
to  reduce  costs,  for  example  by  standardizing  forms  and  proce- 
dures? 

Answer.  The  most  significant  potential  for  achieving  cost  reduc- 
tions is  still  in  front  of  us.  Evaluation  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Se- 
curity Commission  and  the  pending  draft  order  to  replace  Execu- 
tive Order  12356,  "National  Security  Information,"  must  be  accom- 
plished. The  implementation  of  changes  that  likely  will  follow  those 
evaluations  should  provide  opportunity  for  significant  savings. 

Question.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Department  has  commis- 
sioned an  outside  review  of  its  classification  procedures.  Could  you 
tell  us  something  about  that  project? 

Answer.  We  believe  that  you  are  referring  to  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Security  Commission  that  was  announced  by  Vice  President 
Gore  last  May.  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  attached 
for  your  information. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  idea  when  the  White  House  will  be 
releasing  the  new  Executive  Order  on  classifying  and  securing  na- 
tional security  information? 

Answer.  The  new  draft  of  the  Executive  order  should  be  provided 
to  the  departments  and  agencies  for  review  and  comment  in  the 
very  near  future. 
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B-2  BOMBER  PRODUCTION 


Question.  In  response  to  questions  asked  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  during  your  confirmation  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, you  were  asked  about  production  of  additional  B-2  bombers. 
You  stated,  in  part,  that  "absent  dramatic  changes  in  world  events, 
reconsideration  of  the  B-2  force  level  does  not  appear  appropriate." 

In  response  to  a  question  about  maintaining  the  capability  to  re- 
sume production  at  some  future  date,  you  noted  that  "the  B-2  pro- 
duction tooling  is  being  preserved,  which  would  allow  for  a  produc- 
tion restart  if  future  needs  dictated." 

Has  anything  happened  in  the  last  few  weeks  which  would  cause 
you  to  change  those  views? 

Answer.  No 

Question.  Given  your  position,  would  you  oppose  shifting  funds 
from  another  DoD  account  to  maintain  the  B-2  production  line? 
For  example,  could  we  take  $150  million  from  the  F-22  fighter  for 
the  B-2? 

Answer.  A  $150  million  payment  to  restart  production  is  not  jus- 
tified at  this  time.  The  Air  Force  currently  has  no  plans  to  procure 
additional  B-2s.  Procurement  of  additional  B-2s  would  necessitate 
either  redirection  of  Air  force  funding  from  other  valid  require- 
ments or  an  increase  in  Air  Force  funding. 

Question.  Over  the  long  term,  what  kind  of  emphasis  do  you 
think  we  will  be  placing  on  manned  versus  unmanned  strategic 
bombing  systems? 

Answer.  A  final  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  currently  being  con- 
ducted, and  the  Roles  and  Missions  Study  that  is  about  to  start. 
Today  we  have  a  robust  capability  with  bombers  (B-2,  B-IB,  B- 
52H),  and  long  range  cruise  missiles  (ALCM,  ACM,  and  Toma- 
hawk). I  have  long  supported  the  development  and  deployment  of 
both  cruise  missiles  and  stealthy  aircraft. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Sabo.  Ques- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Skeen  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

SINGLE  STAGE  TO  ORBIT/DELTA  CLIPPER 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  several  defense-related  interests 
throughout  New  Mexico  and  California  are  strongly  supportive  and 
highly  involved  in  several  promising  new  technology  programs  de- 
signed to  modernize  our  space  launch  capabilities. 

I  have  watched  with  interest  the  development  and  success  of  the 
Delta  Clipper  program,  which  was  tested  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  in  New  Mexico. 

With  wide  bipartisan  support  last  year,  the  Congress  appro- 
priated $40  million  in  the  defense  appropriation  bill  to  initiate  de- 
velopment of  the  SX-2  advanced  technology  demonstration  vehicle. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Congress  again  indicated  its  support  of  the 
program  in  rejecting  the  proposed  rescission  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Secretary,  almost  one-third  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been  lost, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  we  move  forward  with  this  important  pro- 
gram. 
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Would  you  provide  for  the  Committee  your  Department's  plans 
regarding  this  program  for  FY  1995  as  well  as  your  plans  on  re- 
leasing and  obligating  the  funds  for  this  program? 

Answer.  The  Single  Stage  to  Orbit  (SSTO)  program  is  being  eval- 
uated as  part  of  the  Department's  overall  review  of  space  launch 
modernization.  Execution  of  the  FY  1994  SSTO  funding,  as  well  as 
future  funding  requirements,  will  be  determined  by  the  results  of 
that  study.  In  the  interim,  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
is  laying  the  groundwork  to  execute  the  program  in  keeping  with 
congressional  intent.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  study  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  two  months. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Skeen.  Ques- 
tions submitted  for  the  record  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

READINESS  OF  ARMED  FORCES 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  the  fiscal  year  1995 
operation  and  maintenance  request  increases  by  $5  billion  from  fis- 
cal year  1994  to  reflect  the  Department's  emphasis  on  readiness. 
As  I  have  discussed  with  you  in  the  past,  I  am  quite  concerned  that 
the  readiness  of  our  armed  forces  is  slipping.  The  Services'  in- 
creased OPTEMPOs  do  not  match  the  downward  trend  of  the  DOD 
budget.  Funds  to  pay  deplo3mients  for  peacekeeping  purposes  have 
come  from  accounts  that  pay  for  unit  training  and  maintenance 
and  repair  of  facilities  and  equipment.  Unit  commanders  have  had 
to  eliminate  or  shorten  unit  training  because  the  dollars  have  been 
taken  away  to  pay  for  current  deployments.  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
can  be  done  to  ensure  that  commanders  are  given  the  funds  to  do 
the  necessary  training  to  keep  their  units  proficient  and  prepared 
for  warfighting  missions? 

Answer.  One  of  my  key  responsibilities  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff  is  to  serve  as  the  spokesman  for  the  combatant  com- 
manders to  highlight  their  preparedness  requirements  and  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  DOD  elements  of  their  needs. 
This  is  an  established  statutory  responsibility  whereby  I  can  help 
ensure  adequate  training  to  keep  units  proficient  and  prepared. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Defense  Planning  Guid- 
ance established  readiness  as  the  first  funding  priority,  and  gave 
the  services  the  latitude  to  re-program  funds  to  support  readiness, 
to  include  unit  training. 

Question.  Based  on  lessons  learned  in  Somalia,  will  some  of  our 
forces  need  additional  training  to  effectively  execute  peacekeeping 
or  peace-enforcing  missions? 

Answer.  We  have  learned  that  each  deplo3rment  and  subsequent 
mission  execution  has  special  needs.  Peace  operations  often  require 
using  minimum  force  rather  than  maximum  force  techniques.  This 
usually  requires  some  additional  predeployment  and  post  deploy- 
ment training  which  will  vary  for  each  situation.  Based  upon  les- 
sons learned,  our  forces  are  including  appropriate  peace  operations 
training  in  their  training  programs. 

Peace  operations,  including  peacekeeping  and  peace-enforcing, 
cover  a  wide  spectrum.  The  possibility  of  conflict,  and  consequent 
risk  to  our  forces,  may  range  from  negligible  to  serious.  Operations 
will  vary  in  terms  of  missions,  objectives,  and  desired  end-states. 
Regional,    cultural,    ethnic,    religious,    and    geographical    factors 
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compound  mission  execution  and  additional  training  may  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  our  forces  for  these  possibilities.  Some  period  of 
retraining  on  the  warfighting  mission  will  also  be  required  for  most 
units  when  the  peace  operation  is  complete  if  we  are  to  return  the 
unit  to  mission  ready  status. 

We  must  remain  mindful,  however,  that  training  U.S.  forces  to 
fight  and  decisively  win  wars  will  continue  to  be  our  highest  train- 
ing priority.  A  highly  trained,  balanced  force  is  our  best  guarantee 
that  we  will  be  prepared  to  meet  whatever  challenges  arise.  This 
is  especially  important  to  keep  in  mind  as  our  Armed  Forces  be- 
come smaller. 

Question.  Are  we  not  at  that  point  where  it  is  no  longer  cost  ef- 
fective to  repair  facilities  at  some  of  our  major  installations?  Will 
the  savings  from  base  closures  materialize  so  that  we  can  again 
start  to  reinvest  in  the  infrastructure. 

Answer.  The  Bottom  Up  Review  found  that  it  is  essential  to  close 
unneeded  infrastructure  and  that  it  is  critical  to  adequately  re- 
source the  remaining  base  structure.  The  deferment  of  scheduled 
maintenance  and  repair  is  always  a  tempting  short-term  solution 
to  funding  shortfalls.  It  is  not,  however,  a  wise  one.  We  need  to 
maintain  our  infrastructure  in  order  to  support  the  defense  mission 
and  make  sure  that  our  people  have  quality  places  to  work  and 
live. 

With  respect  to  savings  from  base  closures,  the  Department's  Fis- 
cal Year  1995  budget  request  for  the  two  Base  Closure  Accounts  re- 
flects realization  of  a  net  $1.3  billion  in  savings  as  we  implement 
the  approved  closures  and  realignments.  After  these  actions  are 
completed,  the  Department  expects  to  realize  annual  savings  of 
$4.6  billion. 

Question.  I  realize  that  the  request  for  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  investment  accounts.  How- 
ever, will  this  increase  reduce  the  degradation  of  readiness  that 
many  have  cautioned  is  already  occurring? 

Answer.  A  portion  of  the  increase  in  O&M  funding  in  FY  1995 
is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  either  cancelled  FY  1994  readiness 
programs  or  the  need  to  use  formal  reprogramming  action  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  direct  and  indirect  readiness  programs.  First,  after 
falling  short  of  training  goals  in  FY  1993  and  FY  1994,  the  Army 
has  increased  funding  in  FY  1995  by  $181  million  to  support  its  ob- 
jective OPTEMPO  rates  of  800  miles  per  year  for  combat  vehicles 
and  14.5  flying  hours  per  month  per  tactical  aircrew.  The  Army  has 
also  budgeted  base  operations  program  growth  of  almost  $200  mil- 
lion to  overcome  prior  base  operations  short  falls  that  have  had  to 
be  solved  by  diverting  funds  from  training  or  catchup 
reprogramming  actions.  Similarly,  the  Air  Force  budget  increases 
$165  million  in  FY  1995  because  of  an  unfunded  Depot  Level  Rep- 
arable (DLR's)  requirement  that  will  be  meet  in  FY  1994  by 
reprogramming  action.  Finally,  there  is  another  $358  million  in 
growth  in  FY  1995  to  cover  that  portion  of  the  FY  1994  civilian 
personnel  locality  pay  raise  that  will  be  funded  in  FY  1994  by 
reprogramming  action.  The  FY  1995  O&M  increase  provides  addi- 
tionally funding  to  enhance  Army  strategic  mobility,  to  increase  the 
Army  and  Navy  depot  maintenance  program,  and  to  increase 
across  all  services  funding  for  real  property  maintenance. 
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PREPOSITIONED  AND  WAR  RESERVE  STOCKS 

Question.  According  to  a  Congressional  Research  Service  report 
on  Readiness,  all  Services  have  tried  for  three  years  to  replenish 
prepositioned  and  war  reserve  stocks  used  during  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm,  but  low  funding  levels  and  continued  expenditures 
in  Southwest  Asia,  Somalia  and  elsewhere  have  made  this  a  slow 
process.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  vital  for  us  to  maintain  adequate 
levels  of  prepositioned  stocks  and  war  reserve.  Mr.  Secretary,  is 
this  a  major  concern?  Are  there  funds  requested  to  continue  the  re- 
plenishment of  these  stocks?  Are  there  critical  stock  shortages? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  places  the  highest  priority 
on  supplying  our  forces  with  equipment  and  supplies  where  and 
when  mission  requirements  exist.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Depart- 
ment's war  reserve  strategy  prior  to  Desert  Shield/Storm  was  the 
traditional  approach  of  basing  our  requirements  on  a  global  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  approach  generated  worldwide  require- 
ments and  stockpiles  of  assets  around  the  world.  Our  current  strat- 
egy requires  a  smaller,  more  flexible  force  that  is  capable  of  re- 
sponding effectively  to  regional  contingencies.  These  smaller  forces, 
in  less  demanding  conflicts,  will  require  fewer  numbers  and  quan- 
tities of  items  to  be  stocked  in  war  reserve  inventories.  The  ongoing 
drawdown  of  forces,  new  war  reserve  policy,  development  of  asset 
visibility  processes,  and  more  reliance  on  the  commercial  sector 
have  combined  to  reduce  the  amount  of  materiel  required  to  be 
stockpiled. 

The  Military  Services  and  Agencies  have  several  initiatives 
under  way  to  provide  operational  and  logistics  managers  accurate 
and  timely  information  on  the  location,  quantity,  condition,  move- 
ment and  status  of  the  assets.  The  Department's  ongoing  Total 
Asset  Visibility  (TAV)  program  will  provide  visibility  of  materiel  in 
the  logistics  pipeline  across  the  components.  Assets  can  be  utilized 
to  meet  the  most  urgent  requirements,  such  as  those  to  support  a 
deployment.  Shipments  can  be  rerouted  to  supply  the  non-commit- 
ted unit  or  placed  in  the  pipeline  to  the  conflict  area  as  required, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  war  reserve  stocks  required  to  be 
funded  and  on-hand  prior  to  mobilization. 

We  will  continue  to  stock  those  items  that  have  minimal  civil 
sector  availability  but  are  critical  to  the  combat  mission  of  our 
forces.  The  statutory  provision  imposed  upon  the  Department  that 
limits  replenishing  our  inventories  to  65  percent  of  sales  for  sec- 
ondary items  has  indeed  placed  our  attention  on  improving  inven- 
tory management  and  the  reduction  of  long  supply  inventory.  But, 
an  unintended  side  affect  has  been  to  reduce  the  Department's  buy- 
ing sufficient  new  inventory  to  replace  items  condemned  during  the 
maintenance  of  the  newer  weapon  systems.  As  a  result,  resources 
are  applied  to  support  current  operations  and  training.  The  major- 
ity of  items  in  long  supply  are  no  longer  required  to  meet  our  mis- 
sion needs.  For  example,  M60  tank  parts  cannot  be  used  to  repair 
M1A2  tanks — so,  while  we  may  sell  M1A2  parts,  the  M60  parts  re- 
main in  long  supply — we  are  in  a  downward  spiral  on  replenishing 
M1A2  parts  used  in  the  current  system. 

The  Department  has  requested  and  received  supplemental  fund- 
ing to  replenish  stocks  used  during  Desert  Storm/Shield  and  other 
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contingencies.  The  logistics  readiness  posture  in  the  MiHtary  Serv- 
ices, as  presented  to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  earlier  this  month,  confirmed  that  the  De- 
partment's readiness  is  in  good  shape  at  this  time.  However,  addi- 
tional unplanned  contingencies  and  several  years'  replenishment 
limitations  increase  the  drawdown  of  parts  in  greatest  demand. 
The  relief  granted  by  Congress  in  FY94,  particularly  for  repair 
parts,  has  helped  considerably. 

At  this  time,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  have  not  expressed  reserva- 
tions about  supporting  two  major  regional  conflicts  (MRCs).  The 
Army  believes  it  could  logistically  support  one  MRC  with  moderate 
risk  in  the  second.  This  determination  is  based  on  the  FY93  com- 
putations which  indicates  that  shortfalls  are  being  experienced  in 
secondary  item  war  reserves  in  some  major  weapons  systems,  i.e., 
AH-64,  UH-60,  MLRS,  HMMWV,  etc.  The  Army  will  be  recomput- 
ing secondary  item  requirements  to  reflect  the  drawdown  in  forces 
in  early  summer.  Once  analyzed  for  shortfalls,  the  appropriate 
steps  will  be  taken  in  response.  The  remaining  components  are  in 
agreement  that  they  can  logistically  support  current  contingency 
planning  scenarios  but  any  unplanned  contingencies  will  require 
additional  funding  support. 

HOLLOW  FORCE 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  a  few  "long  lead  indica- 
tors" that  the  Services  are  beginning  to  have  some  difficulties  in 
ensuring  that  the  high  quality  people  continue  to  be  recruited.  For 
example:  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  recruits  who 
don't  have  high  school  diplomas.  Also,  there  is  concern  about  mo- 
rale because  of  factors  such  as  pay  freezes,  or  low  pay  raises,  the 
downsizing  of  the  forces,  and  career  advancement  is  slowing  down. 
What  assurances  can  you  give  the  Committee  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  the  return  of  a  "hollow  force"  that  existed  in  the 
late  1970's? 

Answer.  Through  January  1994,  our  recruit  quality  has  remained 
reasonably  strong,  with  about  95  percent  of  recruits  holding  a  high 
school  diploma;  also,  70  percent  were  drawn  from  the  top  half  of 
American  youth  in  terms  of  aptitude — what  we  refer  to  as  "Cat- 
egories I-IIIA".  However,  we  also  note  from  our  recent  surveys  of 
young  people  that  they  are  less  inclined  to  join  the  military.  There- 
fore, I  was  pleased  that,  in  enacting  last  year's  Defense  appropria- 
tion, recruit  advertising  accounts  were  increased  slightly — an  ac- 
tion that  signals  a  shared  concern  for  bringing  aboard  quality  re- 
cruits *  *  *  and  preserving  a  quality  force. 

Regarding  pay:  We  are  submitting  a  budget  that  recognizes  the 
need  for  spending  restraint  and  shared  sacrifice.  I  suspect  that  our 
Service  members  and  civilian  employees  understand  that  Ameri- 
cans must  sacrifice  a  little  to  get  a  handle  on  the  deficit — this  helps 
to  preserve  our  security.  It  is  our  hope  that  such  understanding 
will  mitigate  the  effects  on  morale  and  readiness.  However,  any  po- 
tential negative  effects  on  readiness  or  force  quality  will  be  care- 
fully monitored.  If  we  see  signs  of  a  deterioration,  we  will  take  cor- 
rective action. 

In  response  to  your  question  about  promotions:  Strength  levels 
have  declined,  yet  promotions  have  been  steady.  Average  promotion 
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times  have  remained  within  a  year  of  the  pre-drawdown  levels,  and 
officer  promotions  remain  within  guidelines  of  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act.  We  owe  this  stability  to  voluntary  sep- 
aration incentives  such  as  the  Special  Separation  Benefit  (SSB) 
and  the  Temporary  Early  Retirement  Authority  (TERA) — they  en- 
courage necessary  reductions  among  those  in  the  career  force  who 
have  not  reached  retirement  eligibility.  Without  these  tools,  pro- 
motions could  have  stagnated;  in  fact,  before  we  had  these  tools, 
our  plans  showed  average  times  for  enlisted  promotions  increasing 
by  as  long  as  3  years  over  the  course  of  the  drawdown. 

With  respect  to  hollow  forces,  you  have  my  assurance  that  the 
Department  will  travel  every  avenue  in  making  sure  that  the  forces 
we  field  are  well-trained  and  cared  for,  and  are  fully  capable  of  per- 
forming the  job  we  ask  them  to  do. 

PEACE  KEEPING,  PEACE  ENFORCEMENT,  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Question.  Last  year  the  Committee  included  report  and  bill  lan- 
guage stating  that  before  U.S.  troops  were  deployed  for  peace  keep- 
ing, peace  enforcement  and/or  humanitarian  assistance  the  Con- 
gress should  be  consulted,  and  the  notification  should  include  infor- 
mation such  as:  How  a  deplo5rment  is  to  be  paid  for;  Projected  du- 
ration and  scope  of  an  operation;  Goals  of  the  operation;  and  U.S. 
interests  that  will  be  served  by  the  operations.  From  your  perspec- 
tive, does  the  executive  branch  have  the  mechanisms  in  place  to 
ensure  that  before  a  decision  is  made  to  endorse  the  commitment 
of  troops  for  peace  keeping,  peace  enforcement  or  humanitarian  as- 
sistance that  the  right  policy  issues  have  been  addressed? 

Answer.  Yes,  as  part  of  our  major  policy  review  concerning  peace 
operations,  the  Administration  reviewed  the  existing  interagency 
mechanisms  and  developed  new  procedures  to  ensure  that  the 
interagency  process  can  address  all  aspects  of  these  types  of  oper- 
ations effectually.  Further,  the  Administration  developed  a  series  of 
factors  for  consideration  before  deciding  to  commit  U.S.  forces  to 
peace  and  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  These  factors  in- 
clude: (1)  U.S.  participation  advances  American  interests  and  the 
risks  are  acceptable;  (2)  funds,  personnel,  and  other  resources  are 
available  for  U.S.  participation;  (3)  U.S.  participation  is  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  mission  or  to  persuade  other  nations  to  par- 
ticipate; (4)  the  likely  duration  for  U.S.  participation  can  be  identi- 
fied and  tied  to  clear  objectives  and  realistic  exit  criteria;  (5)  there 
is  domestic  political  and  Congressional  support  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion, or  such  support  can  be  marshaled;  and,  (6)  the  command  and 
control  arrangements  governing  the  participation  of  American  and 
foreign  forces  are  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  All  decisions  will 
be  made  based  on  the  cumulative  weight  of  all  these  factors,  with 
no  single  factor  being  an  absolute  determinant. 

Question.  Before  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
casts  a  vote  which  may  commit  U.S.  troops  to  a  peacekeeping  ef- 
fort, is  the  DOD  adequately  consulted? 

Answer.  Yes.  In  situations  where  there  is  a  potential  to  deploy 
U.S.  forces,  the  issue  is  fully  discussed  by  the  Principals,  with  ac- 
tive involvement  of  myself  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  I  am  completely  confident  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  would  never  cast  a  vote  for  a  UN  peacekeeping  op- 
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eration  that  involved  the  potential  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  with- 
out full  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SITUATION  IN  KOREA 

Question.  Place  in  the  record  the  current  and  projected  capacity 
of  the  North  Koreans  to  produce  weapons  grade  nuclear  material. 

Answer.  . 

Question.  A  number  of  members  of  the  subcommittee  recently 
traveled  to  Korea  to  review  the  military  situation  on  the  Korean 
peninsula. 

One  concern  we  had  was  that  projected  upgrades  to  our  conven- 
tional forces  in  Korea  would  be  used  as  bargaining  chips  in  future 
negotiations  on  the  nuclear  issue.  The  danger  being,  of  course,  that 
our  troops  would  not  have  the  optimal  mix  of  equipment  and/or 
readiness  to  meet  the  conventional  threat  if  this  occurred.  What 
are  your  views  on  this  issue? 

Answer.  It  is  our  intention  to  proceed  with  this  force  moderniza- 
tions that  we  feel  are  necessary  to  meet  the  North  Korean  threat. 
The  timing  of  those  modernizations  are  planned  well  in  advance 
and  are  not  predicated  upon  the  status  of  any  ongoing  nuclear  ne- 
gotiations. 

Question.  The  "Annual  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress" 
states  in  part  that  the  "DOD  is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
prepositioning  more  military  equipment  in  South  Korea  to  increase 
U.S.  crisis-response  capability."  When  do  you  anticipate  the  deci- 
sion on  this  issue  may  be  made? 

Answer.  The  Joint  Staff  has  requested  that  USCINCPAC  in- 
struct United  States  Forces  Korea  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Korea  to  preposition  a  heavy  brigade  set  on  the 
Korean  peninsula.  United  States  Forces  Korea  has  entered  into 
preliminary  negotiations  with  Korean  Ministry  of  National  Defense 
and  the  negotiations  have  been  made  part  of  the  Security  Consult- 
ative Meeting/Military  Committee  Meeting  process. 

BOSNIA  AIR  STRIKE  COSTS 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  currently  committed  to  partici- 
pate in  air  strikes  in  Bosnia  if  the  Serbs  do  not  stop  the  shelling 
in  and  around  Sarajevo.  Have  you  developed  any  costs  estimates  of 
what  these  air  strikes  would  require  in  additional  defense  funding 
by  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Since  costs  would  be  dependent  on  the  number,  duration 
and  type  of  air  strikes,  no  estimate  can  be  made  at  this  time. 

Question.  Would  you  request  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  fund  this  additional  expense? 

Answer.  The  need  for  supplemental  appropriations  would  depend 
on  the  cost  of  the  operation.  The  Emergency  Supplemental  Con- 
gress recently  approved  included  about  $150  million  to  cover  higher 
Navy  and  Air  Force  operating  tempo  in  Bosnia.  I  don't  believe  we 
will  need  additional  funding  unless  activity  levels  rise  significantly. 
Should  that  occur,  however,  we  would  have  to  seek  additional 
funds  to  avoid  jeopardizing  the  readiness  of  forces  not  involved  in 
this  operation. 

Question.  Some  individuals  believe  air  strikes  are  not  the  solu- 
tion but  that  ground  combat  forces  should  be  deployed  to  Bosnia. 
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Mr.  Secretary  do  you  have  any  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  ground 
combat  troops  which  would  be  required  to  stabilize  the  situation 
and  the  costs  of  such  an  operation? 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  a  re- 
sponse in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

SITUATION  IN  SOMALIA 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  United  States  armed  forces  are  to  be  to- 
tally withdrawn  from  Somalia  by  March  31,  1994.  Will  any  US 
military  forces  remain  in  Somalia  or  be  stationed  offshore  after 
March  31st? 

Answer.  There  will  be  12  contract  technical  advisors  assigned  to 
the  UNOSOM  staff  after  March  31;  6  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  6  from  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency.  They  will  be  a  mix 
of  military  and  civilian  personnel.  There  will  be  a  four-person  mili- 
tary combat  intelligence  support  cell  (CISC),  assigned  to  the  USLO, 
Security  for  the  inner  perimeter  of  the  USLO  will  be  maintained 
by  approximately  50  Fleet  Antiterrorism  Security  Team  (FAST) 
Marines  through  June  30,  after  which  we  expect  contract  security 
will  take  responsibility.  There  may  be  another  2-3  military  officers 
assigned  to  the  USLO  staff  as  military  advisors  to  the  ambassador. 
The  Peleliu  Amphibious  Ready  Group  (ARG)  with  the  embarked 
11th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU)  will  remain  within 
USCENTCOM's  Area  of  Operations  (AOR)  through  its  scheduled 
deployment. 

Question.  Which  countries  will  maintain  a  substantial  armed 
forces  in  Somalia  after  the  United  States  withdraws? 

Answer.  Over  a  dozen  countries  have  advised  the  UN  of  their  in- 
tent for  their  troops  to  remain  beyond  March  31.  The  bulk  of 
18,000  personnel  UN  force  will  be  from  Pakistan  (5,270),  India 
(4,929),  Egypt  (1,663),  Zimbabwe  (986,  with  a  possibility  of  an  addi- 
tional 1,000),  Malaysia  (954)  and  Bangladesh  (946). 

Question.  Will  the  United  States  be  involved  in  providing  any 
funding  to  support  the  remaining  multilateral  armed  forces  in  So- 
malia after  March  31st? 

Answer.  President  Clinton  has  said  that  the  US  will  stay  in- 
volved on  a  diplomatic  level  and  in  terms  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. To  this  end,  the  US  has  pledged  up  to  100  million  dollars  in 
Humanitarian  and  Reconstruction  assistance  in  1994,  including  45 
million  dollars  in  monies,  commodities,  services,  and  training  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Somali  Police  and  the  Judicial  System.  In  ad- 
dition, the  US  is  leasing  vehicles,  tanks,  and  aircraft  to  the  UN  to 
increase  the  capability  of  the  UN  quick  reaction  force  that  will  be 
in  Somalia  beyond  March  31. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Question.  In  December,  1993  Secretary  Aspin  announced  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  This 
announcement  not  only  set  the  end  strength  levels  for  the  three 
components,  but  also  realigned  the  combat,  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units,  essentially  "swapping"  forces  between 
the  Reserve  components.  Secretary  Perry,  do  you  support  the 
Army's  decision  of  this  wholesale  transfer  of  units  between  the  Re- 
serves? 
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Answer.  In  a  word,  yes,  but  I  would  like  to  place  this  historic 
agreement  in  context  and  to  correct  the  notion  that  it  constitutes 
a  "wholesale  transfer  of  units  between  the  Reserves." 

From  the  period  1989  through  1999  the  Army's  force  structure 
will  be  reduced  by  about  270,000;  the  Guard  by  90,000  and  the 
Army  Reserve  by  111,000.  The  decision  to  focus  the  Guard  on  a 
wartime  combat  mission  and  the  Army  Reserve  on  providing  com- 
bat service  support  represents  but  one  aspect  of  the  many  changes 
required  in  the  evolution  of  the  Total  Army  from  its  Cold  War  foot- 
ing to  the  power  projection  Army  envisioned  by  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view. 

The  steps  necessary  to  execute  the  realignment  are  modest  in 
comparison  to  the  total  number  of  units  in  the  Army  Guard  and 
Reserve.  As  currently  planned  only  135  units  will  be  "swapped"  be- 
tween components.  An  additional  14  aviation  battalions  will  mi- 
grate from  the  Army  Reserve  to  the  National  Guard. 

Question.  Was  this  proposal  arrived  at  outside  the  Army's  normal 
force  structuring  process  or  Total  Army  Analysis? 

Answer.  Yes.  These  restructuring  decisions  were  agreed  to 
through  the  Army's  AC/RC  leaders'  off-site  process,  which  was  out- 
side the  normal  TAA  process.  The  results,  however,  are  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  force  requirements  generated  by  the  TAA  process. 

Question.  Are  you  satisfied  that  a  full  and  complete  assessment 
was  made  with  regard  to  the  cost  to  implement  this  change,  the  al- 
tering of  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  components,  and  of  the  pos- 
sible adverse  consequences  on  operational  readiness  of  these  units? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  costs  of  this  realignment 
have  been  rigorously  reviewed.  The  restructuring  plan  makes  sense 
in  terms  of  both  its  cost,  which  will  be  significantly  less  than  $100 
million,  and  the  long-term  readiness  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  The 
realignment  of  functions  allows  the  Army  Reserve  components  to 
concentrate  on  their  core  competencies.  It  is  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  to  strengthen  the  role  and  readiness  of  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces.  We  will  work  to  implement  this  plan  in  such  as  way 
as  to  minimize  turbulence  to  both  the  readiness  and  the  personnel 
of  the  affected  units.  Additionally  the  plan  will  preserve  a  broad  ge- 
ographic distribution  of  Army  Reserve  component  units. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  last  year's  conference,  the  Anned 
Services  Committees  increased  the  end  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps  from  the  budget  request  of  174,000  to  177,000  personnel,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  appropriated  funds  for  these  addi- 
tional personnel.  The  Defense  Committees  felt  this  was  an  appro- 
priate number  to  sustain  the  operational  commitments  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

a.  The  FY  1995  budget  request  deletes  these  3,000  personnel  for 
FY  1994.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Committee  why  you  do  not  plan 
to  maintain  the  Marine  Corps  active  duty  and  strength  as  author- 
ized? 

b.  Is  the  174,000  an  adequate  number  to  support  all  of  the  mis- 
sions assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps  under  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
without  placing  undue  hardship  on  the  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies? 

Answer,  a.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  determined  that  an  end 
strength  of  174,000  Marines  in  the  active  component  and  42,000 
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Marines  in  the  reserve  component  is  appropriate  to  ensure  that  the 
Marine  Corps  can  execute  its  critical  roles  in  forward  presence,  cri- 
sis response  and  power  projection  required  for  naval  operations  in 
the  world's  littorals. 

b.  174,000  Marines  in  the  active  component  is  the  minimum 
number  required  to  meet  the  operational  commitments  assigned  to 
the  Marine  Corps.  With  about  23  percent  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force 
Marines  forward  deployed  or  forward  based  at  any  time,  the  impact 
that  PERSTEMPO  has  on  families  and  readiness  is  a  concern.  The 
department,  sharing  Congressional  interest  and  concern  in  this 
area,  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  review  of  readiness  that  will 
better  define  this  issue  and  ensure  that  our  readiness  accounts  are 
adequately  resourced. 

AMMUNITION  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Question.  For  many  years,  the  Committee  has  expressed  concern 
about  the  condition  of  the  ammunition  industrial  base.  From  a 
funding  level  of  more  than  $2  billion  per  year  in  the  1980s,  the  cur- 
rent Army  ammunition  budget  for  1995  stands  at  $844.6  million. 
Some  argue  that  the  Army  ammunition  procurement  budget  needs 
to  be  at  about  $2  billion  to  sustain  a  healthy  industrial  base.  What 
is  your  assessment  of  the  Defense  ammunition  industrial  base? 

Answer.  We  are  currently  reviewing  the  munitions  industrial 
base.  A  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  upon  completion 
of  this  review.  I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the  health  of  this 
part  of  the  industrial  base  because  of  the  degree  of  the  reductions 
we  have  been  forced  to  make  in  this  area. 

Question.  Last  year,  the  Committee  directed  the  Department  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  ammunition  industrial  base  and  to  send  it 
to  Congress  by  March  1.  The  plan  was  supposed  to  be  prepared  in 
consultation  with  industry.  What  is  the  status  of  that  plan? 

Answer.  The  rational  downsizing  of  the  Munitions  Industrial 
Base  remains  a  complex  task.  The  Plan  requested  by  the  Congress 
is  not  completed  because  we  are  still  obtaining  data  from  industry. 
The  Plan  will  be  submitted  by  30  April,  however,  it  may  be  subject 
to  change  as  a  result  of  the  ongoing  DoD  Ammunition  Industrial 
Sector  Review.  This  Review  is  looking  into  additional  issues  having 
to  do  with  private  contractor  financial  viability  as  well  as  the  S&T 
base.  The  DoD  Review  should  be  completed  in  the  September  time 
frame. 

Question.  What  actions  will  be  taken  by  the  Department  to  im- 
plement the  plan?  Are  any  changes  for  1994  or  1995  expected  to 
be  proposed  once  the  plan  is  submitted? 

Answer.  The  requested  plan  must  be  completed  and  assessed  for 
its  implications  relative  to  other  DoD  priorities.  At  this  time  no 
1994  or  1995  changes  are  anticipated.  When  the  review  is  com- 
pleted I  will  provide  a  more  definitive  answer  to  this  question. 

Question.  In  the  case  of  submarines,  the  Department  has  chosen 
to  continue  procurement  fiinding,  even  where  an  immediate  re- 
quirement was  non-existent  or  low  priority,  in  order  to  sustain  crit- 
ical elements  of  the  industrial  base.  Will  you  consider  similar 
measures  to  sustain  the  ammunition  industrigd  base? 

Answer.  Yes. 
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PROJECTED  PROCUREMENT  REFORM  SAVINGS 

Question.  Included  in  the  overall  budget  is  a  projected  $712  mil- 
lion government-wide  savings  for  "reinventing  federal  procure- 
ment." What  does  the  budget  assume  in  terms  of  what  portion  of 
those  savings  will  come  from  defense? 

Answer.  House  Resolution  assumes  that  $321  million  of  the  $712 
million  targeted  for  savings  through  Reinventing  Federal  Procure- 
ment will  come  from  the  Defense  Department. 

Question.  From  your  perspective,  is  that  a  realistic  assumption? 

Answer.  The  $321  million  in  savings  to  be  achieved  is  our  portion 
of  the  Administration's  overall  target  for  savings  in  Federal  pro- 
curement reform  throughout  the  government.  This  amount  has  al- 
ready been  incorporated  in  the  Department's  budget  submission. 
However,  our  success  will  be  measured  in  no  small  part  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  we  achieve  statutory  reform  of  the  Acquisition  Proc- 
ess. 

Question.  What  specific  steps  are  you  taking  to  attain  these  sav- 
ings in  fiscal  year  1995? 

Answer.  There  are  steps  which  are  already  being  taken  to 
achieve  these  savings.  These  steps  are  in  the  areas  of  Productivity 
Improvement,  Electronic  Commerce,  and  Information  Technology. 

Productivity  Improvement  and  Electronic  Commerce  savings 
have  been  reflected  both  in  past  Defense  Management  Report 
(DMR)  reductions  in  the  defense  program  and  more  recently  in  the 
program  adjustments  proposed  by  the  Military  Departments  to 
bring  the  budget  down  to  the  topline.  Further,  on  23  December 
1993  I  approved  the  implementation  plan  of  a  Department-wide 
Electronic  Commerce  program.  This  program  will  allow  the  major- 
ity of  our  buying  activities  by  January  1996,  to  be  on-line  using 
Electronic  Commerce  to  perform  small  purchases,  which  account 
for  over  95%  of  the  actions  performed. 

Information  technology  savings  are  already  reflected  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  largely  in  the  outyears.  Further  savings  are  not 
achievable  in  FY  95  because  of  the  substantial  investments  that 
must  be  made  in  order  to  achieve  those  savings.  The  savings  al- 
ready projected  will  not  be  realized  unless  §800  legislation  is 
passed. 

AIRLIFT  OPTIONS 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary  as  you  know  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
request  proposes  $2.7  billion  for  the  acquisition  of  another  6  C-17 
aircraft  as  well  as  $103.7  million  for  the  initiation  of  a  non-devel- 
opmental airlift  aircraft  alternative  in  addition  to  the  C-17.  Please 
describe  to  the  Committee  what  the  goals  of  the  non-developmental 
program  are.  Is  this  program  designed  as  a  replacement  or  a  sup- 
plement to  120  aircraft  C-17  fleet?  What  specific  ton-mile  require- 
ment will  be  addressed  by  non-developmental  airlift  aircraft?  De- 
fine what  the  department  means  by  "non-developmental"  in  the  in- 
stance of  this  program.  What  sorts  of  modifications  do  you  antici- 
pate as  necessary  to  any  acquired  commercial  aircraft  under  this 
program? 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary  as  you  are  also  aware  the  Department 
has  recently  proposed  a  "settlement"  to  the  C-17  manufacturer  in 
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an  attempt  to  resolve  outstanding  issues  and  claims.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  substantial  additional  investment  is  re- 
quired of  both  the  contractor  and  the  government.  What  additional 
data  will  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  settlement  to  support  a 
Milestone  IIIB  decision  on  the  program  that  would  not  have  been 
available  otherwise?  Are  we  setting  a  precedent  for  the  way  claims 
are  dealt  with  on  major  programs? 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  re- 
sponses in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.! 

MILSTAR  PROGRAM 

Question.  After  a  decade  of  development,  the  first  Milstar  com- 
munications satellite  was  successfully  launched  earlier  this  month. 
Despite  many  changes  to  the  program,  it  has  been  a  high  priority 
for  DoD.  What  priority  would  you  place  on  the  continued  funding 
for  Milstar  in  FY  1995  and  beyond? 

Answer.  The  Milstar  program  is  fully  funded  in  the  FY  1995 
President's  Budget. 

Also,  as  I  promised  during  my  testimony,  let  me  share  with  you 
the  rationale  for  our  decision.  As  you  are  aware,  the  program  has 
been  subject  to  numerous  reviews  over  the  past  several  years.  Af- 
fordability  continues  to  be  examined  every  fiscal  year  as  we  develop 
our  budget. 

During  the  FY  1994  budget  review,  the  Air  Force  raised  the  issue 
of  affordability  and  proposed  cancellation  of  Milstar  II.  At  that 
time,  the  Air  Force  offered  an  Edtemative  "point  design"  for  consid- 
eration— a  distributed  architecture  of  extremely  high  frequency 
(EHF)  payloads  located  on  existing  satellites — Milstar  I,  the  De- 
fense Satellite  Communications  System  (DSCS-III),  and  the  Fol- 
low-On UHF  program.  While  this  approach  offered  a  potential  for 
some  cost  savings,  the  Department  found  it  would  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Services  and  the  Joint  Staff. 

Subsequently,  we  extensively  examined  MILSATCOM  programs 
as  a  part  of  the  Bottom  Up  Review,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
reducing  the  cost  of  Milstar.  We  evaluated  numerous  program  al- 
ternatives, considered  changes  in  the  threat,  assessed  performance 
against  operational  requirements,  evaluated  cost-effectiveness 
trades,  and  affordability.  The  Department  Task  Force  that  com- 
pleted these  evaluations  was  complemented  by  an  independent 
team  of  experts,  known  as  the  Technical  Support  Group,  led  by  Dr. 
Bob  Everett  of  the  MITRE  Corporation. 

The  review  reaffirmed  the  military  requirement  for  jam-resistant 
EHF  communications.  The  Bottom  Up  Review  recommended  the 
Department  transition  from  the  larger  Milstar  II  satellite  which  is 
launched  on  a  Titan  IV  booster,  to  an  advanced  EHF  satellite  de- 
sign which  could  be  launched  on  a  medium  lift  booster.  In  making 
our  assessment,  we  carefully  considered  affordability,  risk,  and  ca- 
pability provided  to  the  warfighter. 

After  extensive  review,  we  found  that  a  constellation  of  four 
Milstar  II  satellites  met  military  requirements  and  provided  the 
most  capability  at  the  earliest  date.  It  represented  the  best  means 
of  achieving  needed  capability  while  potentially  reducing  long-term 
costs.  In  implementing  the  results  of  the  Bottom  Up  Review,  we  ul- 
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timately  saved  about  $4  billion  in  life  cycle  costs  and  almost  $1  bil- 
lion of  program  cost  in  the  FYDP. 

To  provide  the  same  capability  of  a  Milstar  II  satellite  an  ad- 
vanced EHF  satellite  would  need  to  reduce  the  payload  weight 
from  4,400  pounds  to  approximately  1,500  pounds  or  less.  It  would 
also  need  a  new  antenna  suite  to  substitute  for  the  23  antennas  on 
Milstar  II  but  designed  to  fit  on  a  smaller  satellite.  We  are  continu- 
ing to  examine  approaches  to  this  concept.  We  have  begun  an  ag- 
gressive technology  assessment  program  and  have  initiated  tech- 
nology development  efforts  in  our  FY  1995  budget  request  to  sup- 
port a  future  decision  on  an  advanced  EHF  design. 

While  the  Bottom  Up  Review  recommended  transition  to  a  small- 
er, more  capable  satellite  not  later  than  FY  2006 — if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  sooner,  save  money,  and  continue  providing  essential  mili- 
tary capability  with  acceptable  risk — we  will  recommend  such  a 
program  to  the  Congress. 

Question.  For  the  past  few  years,  Milstar  has  been  funded  at  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  per  year.  The  FY  1995  request  is  for  less 
than  $700  million.  Why  has  the  funding  request  dropped  so  signifi- 
cantly? 

Answer.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  reduced  FY  1995  RDT&E 
budget  request. 

First,  we  have  made  some  changes  in  the  program.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bottom  Up  Review,  the  Air  Force  implemented  a 
more  efficient  build  and  delivery  schedule  for  Milstar  II  satellites 
#3  and  #4.  By  re-sequencing  modifications  to  satellite  #3  for  adding 
the  medium  data  rate  (MDR)  payload  and  the  development  of  sat- 
ellite #4,  the  Air  Force  was  able  to  identify  excess  FY  1993  funds 
appropriated  for  Milstar.  Forward  financing  of  these  funds  allowed 
us  to  reduce  our  FY  1995  request  for  RDT&E  funding  for  satellites. 
Similarly,  the  request  for  RDT&E  funds  for  terminals  is  also  re- 
duced since  we  have  entered  into  Low  Rate  Initial  Production 
(LRIP). 

Secondly,  to  facilitate  accountability  the  Comptroller  has  sepa- 
rated individual  segments  of  the  Milstar  program  into  separate  ap- 
propriations. We  have  established  separate  program  elements  for 
the  Milstar  space  segment,  the  Air  Force  terminals,  and  the  ad- 
vanced EHF  satellite  in  our  FY  1995  budget  request.  Actual  fund- 
ing requirements  for  Milstar  are  slightly  less  than  last  year. 

Question.  What  is  your  current  projected  launch  date  for  the  Me- 
dium Data  Rate  Payload  and  how  does  that  compare  with  what  you 
projected  last  year? 

Answer.  The  current  planned  launch  date  for  the  first  Milstar  II 
satellite  with  both  low  data  rate  (LDR)  and  medium  data  rate 
(MDR)  capability  is  approximately  90  days  following  the  scheduled 
delivery  of  the  satellite  in  September  1998.  This  will  allow  a  launch 
early  in  FY  1999.  At  this  time  last  year,  we  anticipated  a  launch 
approximately  six  months  later.  The  improvement  in  schedule  is  a 
result  of  the  improved  efficiencies  from  re-sequencing  development 
of  Milstar  II  satellites  #3  and  #4. 

SPACE-BASED  EARLY  WARNING  SYSTEMS 

Question.  For  the  past  three  years,  DOD  and  the  Congress  have 
engaged  in  a  debate  over  the  continued  requirement  for  a  space- 
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based  early  warning  system  to  detect  the  launch  of  strategic  and 
tactical  ballistic  missiles.  These  various  infrared  systems  are  called 
DSP,  FEWS,  and  Brilliant  Eyes.  Now  it  appears  FEWS  is  gone  and 
a  new  system  called  ALARM  has  appeared.  Would  you  please  brief- 
ly describe  for  the  committee  what  the  FY  1995  budget  proposes  for 
each  of  these  systems  and  what  the  eventual  early  warning  archi- 
tectures will  look  like? 

Answer.  .  This  satellite  will  be  developed  under  the  Alert, 

Locate,  and  Report  Missiles  (ALARM)  program,  which  is  the  follow 
on  to  the  cancelled  Follow-on  Early  Warning  System  (FEWS)  pro- 
gram. Two  contracts  for  Demonstration  and  Validation  concepts 
will  be  awarded  in  the  spring  of  1995.  The  number  of  satellites  in 
the  early  warning  constellation  will  be  determined  during  the  ini- 
tial phases  of  the  ALARM  program. 

The  Brilliant  Eyes  program  will  fly  two  demonstration  satellites 
in  FY  1998.  The  eventual  make-up  of  the  Brilliant  Eyes  constella- 
tion will  depend  on  whether  the  system  will  support  both  National 
Missile  Defense  and/or  Theater  Missile  Defense.  This  decision  will 
be  made  after  the  demonstration  flights  in  1998. 

The  proposed  FY  1995  budget  for  these  programs  is  as  follows: 


[Dollars  in 

millions] 

Fiscal  year  1995 

DSP 

ALARM 

FEWS 

Brilliant  Eyes 

RDT&E  

Proc     

$76.4 
382.7 
118.4 

$150 

$120 

O&M/MIL  PERS  

Total  fiscal  year  1995  

577.5 

150 

$0 

120 

SUBMARINE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Question.  If  there  is  no  clear  advantage  provided  by  the  New  At- 
tack Submarine,  what  is  the  justification  for  continuing  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  development  program? 

Answer.  The  United  States  must  maintain  a  capable  submarine 
force  in  order  to  execute  our  national  military  strategy.  Submarines 
are  very  capable  platforms,  whose  versatility,  agility,  mobility  and 
endurance  allow  them  to  operate  independently  or  as  an  integral 
member  of  a  Naval  Expeditionary  Task  Force. 

The  New  Attack  Submarine  Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness 
Analysis  (COEA)  provided  the  basis  for  making  the  decision  on 
which  submarine  to  build.  The  COEA  demonstrated  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  SSN-688I  class  submarine  and  reported  that  if  this 
vulnerability  was  satisfactory,  then  the  SSN-688I  was  the  most 
cost  effective  submarine  to  build.  The  Department  of  Defense's 
judgment  is  that  the  vulnerability  of  the  SSN-688I  was  unaccept- 
able. Given  the  SSN-688I  vulnerability  was  unacceptable,  the 
COEA  reported  that  the  SEAWOLF  was  more  cost  effective  if  only 
a  few  ships  were  to  be  purchased.  Maintaining  force  levels  in  the 
future  requires  serial  production  of  submarines.  Given  serial  pro- 
duction, the  COEA  recommends  the  New  Attack  Submarine. 

Additionally,  the  SSN-688I  class  which  began  service  in  the 
1970's,  has  reached  its  limits  in  quieting  and  room  for  growth.  The 
SSN-688I  vendor  base  has  shut  down  and  SSN-688I  construction 
methodology  was  replaced  by  the  modular  construction  techniques 
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of  the  SEAWOLF.  Returning  to  SSN-688I  production  would  be  ex- 
pensive and  also  a  step  backwards. 

SEAWOLF,  will  be  the  most  capable  submarine  in  the  world,  but 
is  too  expensive  for  production  in  the  numbers  required  to  main- 
tain force  levels. 

The  New  Attack  Submarine,  which  will  provide  SEAWOLF 
stealth  and  multi-mission  capabilities  at  near  SSN-688I  cost,  is  the 
correct  choice  for  the  submarine  force  of  the  future. 

Question.  What  advantage  does  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
rive from  embarking  upon  a  new  development  program  rather  than 
staying  with  production  of  the  more  mature  Seawolf  or  Los  Angeles 
class  programs? 

Answer.  The  New  Attack  Submarine  is  the  only  platform  that 
provides  the  required  capabilities  with  a  cost  that  will  support  an 
adequate  force  level.  The  SSN-688I  lacks  the  quieting  and  room  for 
growth  required  for  a  submarine  class  expected  to  be  in  service 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  next  century.  Because  the 
SEAWOLF  has  more  than  the  required  capabilities,  its  cost  pre- 
vents an  acquisition  rate  sufficient  to  maintain  force  levels.  The 
New  Attack  Submarine  leverages  SEAWOLF  technology  to  provide 
a  affordable,  multi-mission  submarine  for  the  future. 

Question.  One  justification  for  the  New  Attack  Submarine  pro- 
gram is  for  preservation  of  the  submarine  industrial  base.  Has  the 
Department  explored  ways  to  preserve  the  industrial  base  that  do 
not  include  production  of  submarines? 

Answer.  The  Department  has  completed  several  studies  which 
examined  the  most  effective  way  to  both  preserve  the  submarine 
industrial  base  as  a  national  asset  and  replace  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines as  they  reach  the  end  of  their  service  life.  These  studies 
were  conducted  by  the  Navy,  the  Joint  Staff  and  OSD  as  well  as 
an  independent  examination  of  the  issues  by  the  RAND  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  conclusion(s)  drawn  by  all  of  these  studies  are  essentially 
the  same,  i.e.  additional  SSN  construction  is  essential  to  "bridging" 
submarine  production  from  FY  1991  (last  nuclear  submarine  new 
construction  Authorization)  to  the  planned  Authorization  of  the 
New  Attack  Submarine  in  FY  1998.  This  seven  year  period  rep- 
resents an  unprecedented  absence  of  nuclear  submarine  new  con- 
struction authorization.  The  gap,  without  SSN  construction,  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  an  industry  which,  of  necessity,  is 
dedicated  to  design  and  construction  of  nuclear  submarine  compo- 
nents and  has  little  or  no  offsetting  commercial  work. 

There  are  four  key  elements  that  must  be  considered,  and  effec- 
tively resolved  by  any  industrial  base  solution.  They  are: 

1.  Design  of  complex  components  supplied  by  vendors, 

2.  Production  of  complex  components  supplied  by  vendors, 

3.  Design  of  nuclear  submarines, 

4.  Construction  of  nuclear  submarines. 

In  reviewing  potential  solutions  to  the  submarine  industrial  base 
challenge  the  following  alternatives  were  examined: 

1.  Shutdown  of  the  Industrial  Base  until  FY  1998  or  later. — ^Very 
high  risk;  may  never  recover  capability;  Extensive  projected  costs 
to  restart  would  exceed  near  term  cost  avoidance;  If  possible,  would 
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require  immediate  restart  and  high  SSN  build  rate  (3-4  per  year) 
soon  after  shutting  down  the  industrial  base. 

2.  Bridging  the  gap  with  selected  submarine  components. — Cost 
nearly  equal  to  construction  of  submarines,  Delivers  no  war  fight- 
ing capability  for  investment  made;  and  Does  not  support  ship  de- 
sign, integration  or  construction. 

3.  Bridging  the  gap  with  overhaul/new  construction  of  SSN  6881 
Class  submarines. — Overhaul  of  SSN  6881s.  There  are  distinct 
shortcomings  associated  with  trying  to  preserve  the  industrial  base 
and  meet  operational  requirements  by  overhauling  SSN  6881  sub- 
marines. Submarine  overhauls  do  not  require  the  same  type  or 
magnitude  of  design  effort  associated  with  new  submarine  develop- 
ment. Similarly,  overhauls  do  not  require  and,  therefore,  do  not 
preserve  the  mix  of  construction  skills  demanded  by  new  sub- 
marine construction.  Further,  overhauls  provide  little  work  for  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  component  suppliers.  Without  new  sub- 
marine construction,  many  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  component 
suppliers  will  go  out  of  business.  The  talent,  skills  and  discipline 
to  design,  build,  test  and  integrate  these  components  will  be  lost. 
Reconstituting  nuclear  capability  would  be  time-consuming  and 
costly,  assuming  it  could  be  done  at  all. 

The  overhaul/upgrade  approach  also  ignores  force  level  and  per- 
formance requirements.  Life  extension,  even  if  feasible,  ultimately 
has  a  finite  limit  and  only  postpones  inevitable  block  obsolescence 
and  retirement.  Finally,  fundamental  ship  characteristics,  such  as 
stealth  (vulnerability  to  high  performance  threats),  or  ability  to 
support  special  forces  operations,  can  not  be  effectively  changed 
through  the  overhaul  approach. 

Continued  construction  of  SSN  6881s. — One  of  the  principal  re- 
quirements to  bridge  the  seven  year  gap  in  production  is  to  "base 
load"  the  work  force  with  a  population  which  will  sufficiently  main- 
tain the  core  of  trade,  professional,  and  support  personnel  needed 
to  design  and  build  submarines. 

Construction  of  a  single  SSN  6881  in  FY  1996  does  not  provide 
enough  workload  or  required  the  right  mix  of  skills  to  maintain 
this  critical  core  of  personnel.  It  would  take  two  SSN  6881s  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  workload  to  maintain  baseline  construction 
skills.  However,  construction  of  two  SSN  6881s  would  not  maintain 
critical  design  skills  as  well  as  SSN  23  construction  and  would  cost 
an  estimated  $2.4B  to  execute  as  compared  to  $1.5B  of  additional 
funding  for  SSN  23. 

Further,  as  the  Navy  shifted  to  SSN  21  design  and  production 
in  the  late  1980s,  SSN  6881  suppliers  began  shutting  down  produc- 
tion of  SSN  6881  material  and  components  and  retooled  to  support 
SSN  21  production.  Retooling  and  restarting  SSN  6881  production 
to  support  one  or  two  ships,  would  be  expensive  and  inefficient,  as 
would  reinvesting  in  some  of  the  older  technologies  which  have 
been  overtaken  by  SEAWOLF  technologies. 

4.  Construction  of  SSN  23. — Construction  of  SSN  23,  combined 
with  the  timely  execution  of  the  New  Attack  Submarine  Program, 
resolves  the  submarine  industrial  base  key  issues  previously  dis- 
cussed. This  approach  has  the  near  term  added  benefit  of  providing 
the  nation  with  a  third  state-of-the-art  SEAWOLF  submarine. 
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The  Authorization  of  SSN  23  takes  advantage  of  the  $382M  of 
SSN  23  specific  long  lead  materials  Authorized  prior  to  FY  1992 
which  could  not  be  applied  to  SSN  6881  Class  submarines.  Con- 
struction of  SSN  23  will: 

Result  in  more  war  fighting  capability  delivered  to  the  fleet, 
Take  advantage  of  reactor  plant  components  that  are  75%  com- 
plete; Create  a  shorter  gap  in  production  from  the  FY  1991  SSN 
22;  and  More  effectively  maintain  advanced  submarine  technology 
needed  to  transition  to  New  Attack  Submarine. 

Authorization  of  SSN  23  and  low  rate  production  of  New  Attack 
Submarines,  beginning  with  the  lead  ship  Authorization  in  FY 
1998,  provides  the  necessary  workload  the  maintain  critical  con- 
struction and  design  skills  through  this  decade.  Other  alternatives 
considered  neither  possess  the  workload  nor  require  the  right  mix 
of  skills  to  adequately  bridge  the  gap. 

5.  Design/Construction  of  the  New  Attack  Submarine. — The  Navy 
is  continuing  its  effort  to  design  an  affordable  and  capable  New  At- 
tack Submarine  that  will  be  ready  for  Authorization  in  FY  1998. 
The  New  Attack  Submarine  represents  an  affordable  submarine 
matched  to  a  new  world  situation: 

Delivers  SEAWOLF  quieting  at  a  cost  comparable  to  SSN  6881; 
Fully  consistent  with  ".   .   .  From  the  Sea"; 

Mission  capability  consistent  with,  and  integrated  into,  the  joint 
task  force  role  in  littoral  battle  space;  Capable  against  resurgent 
technological  threats;  and  Adaptable  on  all  scales  to  future  tech- 
nologies, missions  and  resources. 

The  timely  execution  of  the  New  Attack  Submarine  program  will 
provide  the  continued  support  to  the  design  disciplines  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  submarine  industrial  base.  The  New  Attack 
Submarine  will  replace  SSN  688  Class  as  they  reach  the  end  of 
their  service  lives. 

Summary. — The  results  of  Navy,  DoD  and  independent  organiza- 
tion reviews  all  validate  the  importance  of  the  submarine  indus- 
trial base  as  a  national  asset.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  these  stud- 
ies is  that  a  near-term  SSN  construction  bridge  is  required  while 
New  Attack  Submarine  development  efforts  proceed  to  an  FY  1998 
lead  ship  Authorization. 

The  construction  of  SSN  23  in  FY  1996  provides  the  most  cost 
effective  solution  to  this  requirement.  As  opposed  to  the  continued 
construction  or  overhaul  of  SSN  6881s,  construction  of  SSN  23 
yields  more  war  fighting  capability  delivered  to  the  fleet,  takes  ad- 
vantage of  reactor  plant  components  that  are  75%  complete,  mini- 
mizes the  production  gap,  and  more  effectively  maintains  advanced 
submarine  technology  needed  to  transition  to  the  New  Attack  Sub- 
marine. 

The  New  Attack  Submarine  provides  an  effective  and  affordable 
follow-on  to  the  SEAWOLF  Class.  The  New  Attack  Submarine  will 
replace  SSN  688  Class  nuclear  attack  submarines  in  the  next  cen- 
tury as  SSN  688s  reach  the  end  of  their  service  life.  The  New  At- 
tack Submarine  will  be  capable  of  performing  a  wide  variety  of 
missions  as  either  key  elements  of  joint  task  forces/naval  battle 
groups  or  deployed  as  independent  units.  Timely  execution  of  the 
New  Attack  Submarine  program  provides  continued,  meaningful 
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design  work  and  long  term  production  work  for  the  submarine  in- 
dustrial base. 

The  combined  approach  of  SSN  23  construction  and  New  Attack 
Submarine  affordability  provides  the  highest  military  value  added 
to  the  Navy  and  maintains  the  nation's  submarine  industrial  base. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  three  most  critical  as- 
pects of  the  industrigd  base  which  are  in  greater  jeopardy? 

Answer.  The  three  most  critical  aspects  of  the  submarine  indus- 
trial base  which  are  in  greatest  jeopardy  are  as  follows: 

1.  Design  of  critical,  complex  components  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines, 

2.  Production  of  critical,  complex  components  for  nuclear  sub- 
marines, 

3.  Nuclear  submarine  construction. 

The  design  and  production  capabilities  of  those  vendors  and  ship- 
builders which  comprise  the  nuclear  submarine  industrial  base  rep- 
resent several  decades  of  development.  There  is  no  other  industry 
which  employs  the  highly  specialized  skills  and  capabilities  re- 
quired to  build  nuclear  submarines  and  their  components.  These 
vendors  and  shipbuilders  are  operating  significantly  below  capac- 
ity, and  in  some  cases  below  profitability  levels. 

Several  studies  have  been  performed  to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  ensuring  design  and  production  of  nuclear  submarines 
and  critical  components  are  not  lost.  All  agree  that  if  the  nuclear 
industrial  base  is  allowed  to  disband,  the  funds  and  time  required 
to  reconstitute  these  capabilities  would  be  prohibitive — assuming  it 
would  be  possible  to  re-establish  this  base.  Furthermore,  the  most 
practical  and  cost-effective  means  of  maintaining  the  nuclear  in- 
dustrial base  is  to  construct  a  third  SEAWOLF  submarine  in  FY 
1996  to  provide  a  production  bridge  while  New  Attack  Submarine 
development  efforts  proceed  to  support  an  FY  1998  lead  ship  au- 
thorization. 

TACTICAL  AIRCRAFT  MODERNIZATION 

Question.  There  has  been  much  turbulence  during  the  past  few 
years  in  Defense  Department  plans  to  modernize  its  tactical  fighter 
and  attack  aircraft,  as  evidenced  by  program  cancellations  to  the 
A- 12,  A-X,  A/F-X,  A-6G,  F-14  upgrades,  and  the  multirole  fighter. 
Please  explain  your  strategy  for  tactical  aircraft  modernization. 

Answer.  The  dilemma  faced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bottom-up 
Review  was  a  recognition  that,  given  the  tremendous  costs  entailed 
in  buying  the  F-22,  F/A-18E/F,  A/F-X  and  MRF  as  planned,  pro- 
ceeding with  all  of  them  would  absorb  a  significant  percentage  of 
DOD's  overall  research  and  development  and  procurement  funding 
both  in  the  near  term  and  beyond. 

The  strategy  that  DOD  elected  to  pursue  was  to  make  only  the 
theater  air  decisions  that  needed  to  be  made  today  and  preserving 
maximum  flexibility  for  future  program  choices.  The  incremental 
approach  makes  the  decisions  that  must  be  made  now:  ( 1)  replacing 
the  Navy's  aging  A-6  ground  attack  aircraft,  and  (2)  proceeding 
with  the  F-22  to  ensure  technology  dominance. 

We  will  retire  all  A-6  aircraft  by  FY  1998.  To  help  compensate 
for  the  A-6's  retirement,  we  will  upgrade  the  F-14  with  a  limited 
ground-attack  capability. 
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We  will  also  proceed  with  development  and  procurement  of  the 
F-22,  looking  toward  an  initial  operational  capability  by  2003.  The 
F-22's  quantum  improvements  in  stealth,  "supercruise"  capability, 
and  avionics  will  make  it  the  best  air  superiority  fighter  in  the 
world  for  the  foreseeable  future.  We  will  also  incorporate  a  preci- 
sion ground-attack  capability  into  the  F-22  at  the  very  outset  of 
production,  thus  providing  a  multirole  capability  that  greatly  im- 
proves the  aircraft's  utility  and  cost-effectiveness. 

We  have  cancelled  the  A/F-X  and  the  MRF  programs.  We  have 
terminated  all  production  of  the  F-16  after  FY  1994.  These  actions 
will  save  significant  funds  both  over  the  FYDP  period  and  in  future 
years. 

Additionally,  we  have  launched  a  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Tech- 
nology Program  that  focuses  on  developing  common  components  for 
future  engines,  avionics,  ground  support,  training,  munitions,  and 
advanced  mission  planning.  The  technologies  pursued  under  this 
program  could  be  used  with  any  future  combat  aircraft  the  nation 
decides  to  build.  These  common  technologies  account  for  the  bulk 
of  the  cost  incurred  in  acquiring  and  operating  aircraft.  Different 
airframes — the  chief  differentiator  between  land-based  and  carrier- 
based  aircraft — are  a  lesser  part  of  overall  aircraft  costs.  Thus,  we 
are  aiming  for  a  combat  aircraft  that,  in  terms  of  cost,  is  80  percent 
"joint",  although  there  may  be  different  airframe  silhouettes.  We 
believe  this  will  significantly  reduce  development  and  production 
costs  for  the  next  generation  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  aircraft,  even 
if  we  elect  to  proceed  with  different  airframes. 

The  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  program  will  develop  sev- 
eral technology  demonstrator  aircraft  to  explore  different  tech- 
nologies that  could  be  incorporated  into  future  aircraft.  From  these 
technology  demonstrators,  prototype  aircraft  would  then  be  devel- 
oped to  help  choose  the  next-generation  replacement  for  the  A-6, 
F-14,  F-16,  and  F-111  as  they  reach  the  end  of  their  service  lives. 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  contains  funds  to  initiate 
your  new  $2  billion  R&D  initiative  called  "Joint  Advanced  Strike 
Technology  (JAST)".  Please  tell  the  Committee  what  this  entails. 

Answer.  The  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  (JAST)  initiative 
was  established  to  support  development  of  affordable  next  genera- 
tion strike  weapons  systems  as  a  result  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  Bottom-Up  Review.  The  program  will  focus  on 
key  technologies  to  meet  future  joint  operational  requirements  for 
the  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  while  reducing  cost  and 
risk.  The  emphasis  is  on  maturing  and  demonstrating  those  tech- 
nologies, components,  concepts,  and  manufacturing  processes  which 
optimize  commonality  between  the  Services'  next  generation  strike 
weapons  systems,  through  prudent  use  of  design  modularity  and 
common  components. 

The  breadth  of  potential  JAST  Program  investments  spans:  com- 
mon component  development  (e.g.,  engines,  avionics,  and  ground 
test  and  training  equipment;  modem  precision  guided  munitions, 
advanced  mission  planning  techniques,  etc.);  advanced  concept 
technology  demonstrations;  and  manned  and  unmanned  system 
concepts.  JAST  will  demonstrate  technologies  and  processes  that 
will  reduce  the  life  cycle  cost  of  future  strike  systems,  promote  joint 
service  utilization  and  commonality,  increase  the  performance  and 
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effectiveness  of  future  systems  in  strike  warfare,  enable  commer- 
cial applications  of  technologies  and  develop  new  concepts  of 
modularity  for  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft.  The  process  will  dem- 
onstrate the  military  utility  of  promising  technologies  and  concepts 
prior  to  a  commitment  for  development. 

In  concert  with  DOD,  the  Services,  and  other  agency  technology 
developers  (NASA,  ARPA,  etc.),  the  JAST  Program  will  serve  as 
the  primary  DOD  authority  for: 

Focusing  investments  with  the  paramount  objective  of  reducing 
future  strike  systems  development,  procurement,  and  support  costs; 

Triggering  unprecedented  levels  of  joint  analyses  and  simulation, 
spanning  the  spectrum  from  battlefield  campaigns  to  drawing 
board  concepts; 

Identifying  and  leveraging  commercial  sector  technologies  and 
processes  for  application  to  strike  technologies  and  manufacturing 
processes; 

Prioritizing  DOD's  investments  in  technology  projects  related  to 
strike  warfare; 

Constructing,  in  concert  with  the  user  communities,  strike  tech- 
nology development  roadmaps; 

Initiating  focused  technology/concept  demonstrations  with  the  ob- 
jective of  assessing  operational  utility  and  payoff,  validating  their 
technical  maturity,  and  developing  an  understanding  of  the  resid- 
ual risk  of  transitioning  to  weapon  system  development; 

Performing  tradeoff  analyses  of  critical  user  defined  performance 
parameters  for  the  next  generation  strike  systems: 

Identifying  how  to  apply  "lean  enterprise"  concepts  to  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  next  generation  strike  weapon  systems; 
and 

Identifying  dual  use  applications  for  those  technologies  and  proc- 
esses developed  under  the  JAST  Program. 

In  FY  1995  JAST  wiU  be  conducting  strategy-to-task-technology 
analyses  (disciplined  process  which  links  National  Strategy  to 
warfighters  operational  objectives  and  tasks  to  systems  definition 
and  technical  studies.  JAST  will  award  contracts  to  industry  to 
begin  technology  maturation  in  propulsion,  air  vehicles,  avionics, 
manufacturing  and  producibility,  and  weapons  integration. 

Question.  DOD  initiated  the  Navy's  A- 12  program  in  1988  due 
to  the  urgency  of  providing  advanced  stealth  technology  for  carrier 
aviation.  When  is  the  earliest  that  the  Navy  could  now  field  in  ad- 
vanced aircraft?  Has  DOD  actually  budget  funds  to  develop  such  an 
aircraft? 

Answer.  Using  JAST  as  the  building  block  for  a  future  advanced 
aircraft  development  program,  a  new  aircraft  could  be  fielded  in 
CIRCA  2010.  JAST  will  perform  adequate  risk  reduction  activities 
such  that  a  program  could  commence  in  the  Engineering  and  Man- 
ufacturing Development  Phase,  instead  of  a  DemonstrationA^alida- 
tion  Phase. 

There  are  no  funds  in  the  current  President's  budget  for  such  a 
new  start. 

Question.  F-22  production  rates  are  now  much  lower  than  origi- 
nally planned,  meaning  unit  costs  will  be  higher.  Wouldn't  it  be 
better  to  invest  the  $2  billion  into  a  Navy  variant  of  the  F-22,  be- 
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cause  if  the  Navy  bought  F-22's  everyone's  unit  cost  would  be  more 
affordable? 

Answer.  Over  the  past  five  years  the  Navy  has  been  interested 
in  the  F-22  and  has  studied  two  versions  of  the  F-22  to  meet  Navy 
requirements.  The  first  was  an  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  which 
resulted  in  a  very  large  aircraft  with  unacceptable  carrier  suit- 
ability characteristics.  Recently,  under  the  joint  Navy/Air  Force  Ad- 
vanced Strike  Fighter  (AFX)  program,  there  also  were  a  couple  of 
designs  being  proposed  that  had  a  high  degree  of  F-22  commonal- 
ity. However,  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  focused  on  making  only  the 
theater  air  decisions  that  needed  to  be  made  today  while  preserv- 
ing maximum  flexibility  for  future  program  choices,  canceled  the 
AFX  program.  The  near  term  decision  is  to  pursue  the  F/A-18E/F 
and  the  F-22.  The  AFX/F-22  derivative  design  would  have  been  a 
very  expensive  program.  The  decision  to  do  a  derivative  program 
does  not  have  to  be  made  now. 

The  JAST  program  is  aimed  at  seeking  affordable  advanced 
strike  weapons  systems  in  a  timeframe  not  too  different  than  AFX. 
The  AFX/F-22  derivative  concepts,  along  with  other  ideas,  can  pro- 
vide an  excellent  starting  point  for  JAST  around  which  to  conduct 
affordability/performance  trade  studies. 

Question.  What  are  your  plans  to  replace  Marine  Corps  AV-8B 
Harrier  Aircraft? 

Answer.  As  outlined  in  the  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force 
(MAGTF)  Master  Plan,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Long-Range  Plan, 
the  Marine  Corps  intends  to  replace  the  AV-8B  Harrier  with  the 
Short  Takeoff  Vertical  Landing  (STOVL)  Strike  Fighter  (SSF)  in 
the  2010-2015  time-frame.  The  SSF  will  combine  capabilities  of  a 
high-performance,  multi-mission  strike  fighter,  with  the  expedition- 
ary basing  flexibility  inherent  in  a  STOVL  aircraft.  The  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  sponsored  Advanced  STOVL 
(ASTOVL)  Technology  Demonstrator  program  is  currently  under- 
way and  funded  through  the  critical  technology  validation  phase. 
With  continued  advanced  in  ASTOVL  technologies,  an  Initial  Oper- 
ating Capability  (IOC)  of  2010  for  the  SSF  is  considered  achievable. 

SHIP  SELF  DEFENSE 

Question.  After  37  sailors  died  in  the  missile  attack  on  the  U.S.S. 
Stark,  the  Committee  became  very  concerned  about  the  disarray  in 
classified  Navy  programs  to  provide  ship  self  defense  capabilities 
against  advanced  enemy  missiles.  What  is  the  status  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  programs  to  provide  self  defense  capabilities  to 
its  ships? 

Answer.  Ship  Self  Defense  (SSD)  improvements  are  outlined 
below: 

MK-23  Target  Acquisition  Systems  (TAS)  radars  are  being  in- 
stalled on  DD-963's,  CVs,  CVN's,  AOE's,  AOR's,  LHA's  and  LHD's. 
5  inch  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  weapon  system  installations  have 
been  completed  on  two  LHA  class  ships.  The  remaining  ships  in 
the  LHA  class  are  budgeted  to  complete  by  1995.  Block  I  ungrades 
to  the  Close  In  Weapon  System  (CIWS)  have  been  installed  on  12 
FFG-7,  11  DD-963,  24  CG-47,  2  LSD-41,  2  LHA-1,  4  LHD-1  and 
12  CV/CVN  class  ships.  Signature  control  efforts  have  been  com- 
pleted on  20  FFG^7,  11  DD-963,  and  2  CG-47  class  ships.  SLQ- 
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32(V)5  (SIDEKICK)  Electronic  Counter  Measures  (ECM)  upgrade 
installations  have  been  completed  on  11  FFG-7  class  ships,  SLQ- 
32(V)3  ECM  capabilities  have  been  added  to  11  DD-963  class  ships 
and  7  CV/CVN's  have  been  upgraded  to  include  ECM  with  the 
SLQ-32(V)4.  Improved  radar  sind  infrared  decoys  have  been  pro- 
cured for  use  by  all  surface  classes.  Additionally,  surface  combat- 
ants have  been  upgraded  with  expanded  decoy  launching  systems. 

Question.  How  many  nations  are  expected  to  have  stealthy  anti- 
ship  cruise  missiles  by  the  year  2000? 

Answer.  Three  nations,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy,  will  have 
stealth  anti-ship  missiles  by  the  year  2000. 

Question.  By  that  date,  will  each  Navy  combat  chip  have  suffi- 
cient self-defense  capability  to  adequately  protect  itself? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Last  year,  the  Committee  was  concerned  that  the  Navy 
planned  to  upgrade  the  E-2  aircraft  and  construct  the  L-X  ship  for 
the  Marines,  each  lacking  the  "cooperative  engagement"  self  de- 
fense capability  in  which  the  nation  has  invested  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Has  this  problem  been  fixed? 

Answer.  The  Navy  plans  now  call  for  the  E-2C  Cooperative  En- 
gagement Capability  to  be  demonstrated  in  FY  1997  with  a  fielded 
system  IOC  in  FY  1999.  The  Navy  will  comply  with  Congressional 
direction  to  include  Cooperative  Engagement  Capability  in  the 
LPD-17,  formerly  L-X. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Question.  The  Department  is  conducting  a  bottom-up  type  of  re- 
view for  nuclear  weapons.  Please  explain  the  goals  of  this  study. 

Answer.  The  goal  of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  is  to  determine 
the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  and  supporting  systems  in  the  U.S.  se- 
curity strategy.  Policy,  force  structure,  operational  and  security  is- 
sues are  being  addressed.  Recommendations  will  be  made  concern- 
ing policy,  planning  and  acquisition. 

Question.  When  will  it  be  completed? 

Answer.  The  anticipated  completion  date  for  the  review  is  this 
summer.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  plan  to  brief  the  results  to  the  President  at  that  time.  Con- 
gress will  be  briefed  soon  thereafter. 

Question.  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  budget,  a  number  of  changes 
are  projected  for  the  nuclear  bomber  force.  Please  explain  the  cur- 
rent thinking. 

Answer.  The  size  of  the  future  bomber  force  will  be  determined 
by  both  nuclear  targeting  requirements,  and  the  need  to  meet  con- 
ventional requirements  for  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  con- 
flicts. All  three  of  the  U.S.  heavy  bombers — the  B-52Hs,  B-lBs, 
and  the  B-2s — are  dual  capable,  so  they  can  perform  nuclear  or 
conventional  missions. 

When  the  United  States  and  Russia  implement  the  START  II 
treaty  (it  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  either  the  United  States  or 
Russia),  the  deep  weapons  reduction  and  stringent  counting  rules 
in  that  agreement  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
tain all  of  its  bombers  in  the  nuclear  role.  At  the  same  time, 
though,  the  treaty  does  allows  us  to  reorient  up  to  100  bombers  to 
conventional  roles  so  that  they  will  not  count  under  START  II  lim- 
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its.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  plans  to  reorient  the  B-IB 
bombers  to  a  conventional  role  and  they  will  be  counted  as  nuclear 
weapon  carriers  once  Russia  is  notified  and  accord  provisions  are 
implemented. 

By  the  end  of  FY  1995,  the  United  States  long  range  bomber 
force  will  include  at  least  60  PAA  B-lBs,  40  PAA  B-52Hs,  and  6 
B-2s.  Twenty-six  B-lBs  and  27  B-52Hs  will  be  in  an  attrition  re- 
serve status  where  they  will  be  available  for  recall.  Final  disposi- 
tion of  the  B-lBs,  and  the  B-52Hs  will  depend  upon  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  currently  underway. 

Question.  Are  bombers  (like  B-52H's  and  B-lB's)  that  are  placed 
into  retirement  able  to  be  recalled  into  duty  in  the  future? 

Answer.  Yes,  retired  aircraft  can  be  recalled  for  a  while,  until 
key  components  are  removed  or  the  dismantlement  process  begins. 
The  costs  of  returning  them  to  operational  status  will  increase  the 
longer  they  are  retired.  However,  the  B-52Hs  and  B-lBs  are  not 
being  retired  per  se.  They  are  being  placed  in  an  attrition  reserve 
status  pending  recommendations  of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review 
that  is  currently  being  conducted.  They  will  be  retained  at  oper- 
ational bases.  Operations,  maintenance,  and  manpower  funding  to 
fly  and  operate  the  aircraft  is  not  being  requested. 

Question.  What  are  your  thoughts  about  continued  B-2  bomber 
production  beyond  20  aircraft  while  the  production  line  is  still 
"warm'7  What  are  your  views  concerning  the  contractor's  proposal 
to  retain  the  B-2  engineering  and  manufacturing  team  at  a  cost  of 
$150  million  annually,  in  order  to  maintain  a  warm  production 
line? 

Answer.  Restart  of  B-2  production  is  not  justified  at  this  time. 
The  Air  Force  currently  has  no  plans  to  procure  additional  B-2s. 
Procurement  of  additional  B-2s  would  necessitate  either  redirec- 
tion of  Air  Force  funding  from  other  valid  requirements  or  an  in- 
crease in  Air  Force  funding, 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  $150  million  figure  is  only  a 
contractor  number  and  not  an  Air  Force  estimate.  The  $150  million 
in  FY95  dollars  is  long  lead  funding  that  would  support  a  FY97 
production  authorization  to  build  additional  B-2s.  This  funding  is 
for  facility  planning,  tooling,  retooling  of  the  two  major  subcontrac- 
tors, Boeing  and  Vought,  acquisition  of  long  lead  materiel,  and  lo- 
cating and  re-qualifying  new  vendors.  According  to  contractor  esti- 
mates, the  second  year  of  long  lead  in  FY96  would  require  $500M 
to  $700M  prior  to  initiating  production  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three 
air  vehicles  per  year  in  FY97  at  a  cost  of  $1.5B  to  $2.0B  per  year. 

Question.  What  is  projected  to  happen  in  the  future  for  the  land 
based  missile  part  of  the  TRIAD?  What  are  your  plans  for  sea 
based  missiles  in  the  future?  Do  we  need  a  TRIAD? 

Answer.  These  three  questions  are  at  the  heart  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  which  is  well  underway. 
It  is  examining  the  role  of  nuclear  forces  in  the  security  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  light  of  the  new  and  enduring  dangers  of  the 
post-Cold  War  era.  The  Review  will  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  revised  nuclear  posture,  including  force  size  and  struc- 
ture, to  fulfill  that  role.  When  complete,  the  results  will  be  briefed 
in  detail  to  the  Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  TECHNOLOGY 

Question.  In  layman's  terms,  please  describe  your  vision  about 
how  the  Defense  Department  should  pursue  advanced  technology. 

Answer.  The  classical  modernization  process  of  basic  research, 
exploratory  development  and  advanced  development  remains  an 
appropriate  approach  to  pursue  advance  technology.  The  impact  of 
declining  modernization  budget,  however,  requires  that,  as  a  tech- 
nology matures  from  basic  research  to  exploratory  development  we 
gain  a  better  and  earlier  understanding  of  its  utility,  costs,  and 
producibility.  This  necessitates  definition  of  the  requirements  and 
design  costs  required  to  produce  and  field  a  technology  at  the  earli- 
est possible  stage.  In  an  area  of  accelerated  technological  change, 
particularly  in  areas  such  as  information  systems  it  is  important 
to  field  new  systems  in  as  timely  a  manner  as  possible.  An  ap- 
proach such  as  the  Advance  Concept  Technology  Demonstration 
(ACTD)  focuses  maturing  technology  on  important  military  prob- 
lems and  provides  a  means  of  rapidly  getting  required  new  capa- 
bilities into  the  operational  forces  at  much  lower  cost. 

Question.  What  are  the  technologies  which  you  think  are  impor- 
tant for  the  Defense  Department? 

Answer.  To  better  order  the  technologies  which  are  important  we 
have  defined  areas  which  we  believe  are  important  to  support  the 
future  roles,  missions  and  operations  of  military  forces.  They  in- 
clude cruise  missile  defense;  counter  proliferation;  precision  strike 
from  standofi*;  simulation  for  readiness,  training  and  development; 
mine  countermeasures;  rapid  force  projection;  and  advanced  com- 
mand and  control  such  as  joint  planning.  In  general,  the  informa- 
tion-related technologies  and  microelectronics  promise  to  provide  a 
significance  edge  in  future  military  missions. 

Question.  How  can  these  be  afforded  in  a  declining  budget? 

Answer.  We  must  continue  our  emphasis  on  development  of  tech- 
nology and  invest  in  the  future  at  approximately  the  previous  lev- 
els, even  in  a  declining  budget.  We  must  reduce  costs  in  getting 
these  capabilities  into  the  forces.  Better  definition  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage  is  a  key  step,  along  with  developing  processes  to 
minimize  the  time  and  expense.  A  critical  element  of  acquisition  re- 
form is  the  Advance  Concept  Technology  Demonstration  (ACTD). 
An  ACTD  gains  strength  by  closely  involving  the  operational  com- 
mander in  development,  and  when  the  demonstration  is  complete, 
leaves  them  with  a  "residual  operational  capability".  Further,  the 
ACTD  provides  a  quick,  economical  path  to  acquire  items  where 
only  small  quantities  have  military  significance. 

Question.  Congress  has  been  interested  in  prudent  management 
for  the  FFRDCs.  What  do  you  see  as  their  role  as  the  budget  de- 
clines? 

Answer.  In  general,  I  believe  their  role  will  remain  basically  the 
same  as  now,  but  the  overall  level  of  funding  will  be  reduced.  DoD 
sponsored  FFRDCs  are  of  three  types:  Studies  and  Analyses  (S&A) 
centers;  Systems  Engineering  and  Integration  (SE&I)  centers;  and, 
Research  and  Development  (R&D)  laboratories.  Funding  levels  for 
each  of  the  different  types  would  vary  based  on  their  unique  con- 
tributions. The  S&A  centers  will  be  funded  at  approximately  their 
current  levels.  The  SE&I  centers  funded  roughly  in  relation  to  the 
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level  of  activity  of  the  programs  that  they  support.  Funding  for  the 
R&D  labs  will  be  guided  by  the  Department's  long  term  science 
and  technology  funding. 

Question.  Explain  your  strategy  for  pursuing  "dual  use  tech- 
nologies" under  defense  conversion. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  a  re- 
sponse in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.] 

Question.  Software  is  a  key  technology,  for  which  DOD  spends 
over  $30  billion  annually.  Yet  DOD  has  been  unable  for  a  number 
of  years  to  develop  a  software  master  plan  which  would  be  an  es- 
sential management  tool.  What  are  your  plans  in  this  regard? 

Answer.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  software  to  the 
DoD.  Software  is  a  significant  element  in  providing  both 
functionality  and  flexibility  in  almost  all  DoD  systems,  and  soft- 
ware technology  is  vital  in  satisfying  future  military  needs. 

The  absence  of  a  software  master  plan  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  a  lack  of  a  sound  approach  to  software,  or  a  lack  of  needed  man- 
agement attention.  Management  of  all  aspects  of  software  (includ- 
ing technology,  acquisition,  and  support)  is  a  dynamic  process  that 
receives  continuous  management  attention  within  the  Department. 
In  the  technology  area,  the  Department's  R&D  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $200  million  per  year  is  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

In  the  broader  area  of  software,  cooperative  implementation  of 
initiatives  is  achieved  through  the  provisions  of  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  between  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Command,  Con- 
trol, Communications  and  Intelligence).  A  current  effort  in  software 
reuse  is  an  example  of  such  a  cooperative  initiative. 

Still,  we  are  not  at  all  complacent  about  our  management  of  soft- 
ware. In  December  1993  we  established  a  Defense  Science  Board 
Task  Force  on  Acquiring  Defense  Software  Commercially.  This  task 
force  is  currently  benefitting  from  strong  participation  by  DoD  ad- 
visors who  have  a  significant  role  in  software-related  activities.  The 
results  of  this  task  force  are  expected  to  be  available  this  summer, 
and  I  look  forward  to  considering  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  states  that,  despite  a  decade  of  research, 
the  United  States  is  far  from  deploying  a  highly  effective  defense 
against  a  large-scale  missile  attack.  In  addition,  strategic  arms  re- 
duction agreements  recently  negotiated  with  the  former  Soviet 
Union  have  reduced  the  threat  against  which  the  ballistic  missile 
defense  system  was  designed.  Please  describe  the  resulting  changes 
in  direction  and  priorities  for  the  ballistic  missile  defense  program. 

A  major  issue  for  the  ballistic  missile  defense  program  is  whether 
the  systems  being  developed  are  compliant  with  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  treaty.  Has  DOD  determined  whether  any  ballistic  missile 
defense  systems  are  not  treaty  compliant?  What  is  DOD  doing  to 
address  the  issue  of  non-compliant  systems?  When  do  we  first  expe- 
rience ABM  treaty  problems  that  affect  our  ability  to  conduct  tests? 

The  previous  administration's  program  recommended  spending 
about  $39  billion  for  ballistic  missile  defense  from  FY  1995-99.  The 
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Bottom-Up  Review  recommended  spending  $18  billion  for  ballistic 
missile  defense  during  this  period.  DOD  has  programmed  about 
$17  billion  for  ballistic  missile  defense  from  FY  1995-99.  What 
changes  have  been  made  to  the  ballistic  missile  defense  program  to 
accommodate  the  planned  decrease  in  funding? 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  was  unable  to  provide  re- 
sponses in  time  to  be  printed  in  this  hearing  volume.  End  of  ques- 
tions submitted  for  the  record.] 


Wednesday,  March  2,  1994. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  ARMY  POSTURE 

WITNESSES 

HON.  TOGO  D.  WEST,  JR.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

GENERAL  GORDON  R  SULLIVAN,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY 

Introduction 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon,  the  Committee  considers  the  $61.1  billion  budget 
for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1995.  We  welcome  Mr.  Togo  D.  West, 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  for  his  first  appearance  before  the  Commit- 
tee. We  appreciate  the  difficult  job  you  have  taken  on  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you.  We  welcome  back  to  the  Committee 
General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Gentlemen,  we  will  insert  your  prepared  statements  in  the  record 
in  their  entirety.  Please  briefly  summarize  them  and  then  we  will 
proceed  to  questions. 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  Fiscal  year  1995  Posture  Statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  this  hearing.  See  page  247.1 

Summary  Statement  of  Secretary  West 

Mr.  West.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  be  here  before  you.  I  have  taken  to  heart,  perhaps  more 
than  you  expected,  your  comments  about  a  short  opening  statement 
because  you  have  a  fairly  detailed  statement  from  me  that  is  in  the 
record.  So  my  statement  is  in  three  parts. 

The  first  part  has  already  been  made.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  here. 

Second,  I  have  just  returned  from  Europe  where  I  have  had  an- 
other chance  to  see  our  men  and  women  in  uniform,  where  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  concerns  from  them  about  what  their  world  is 
going  to  be  like  as  we  go  through  the  drawdown,  and  I  have  seen 
increased  activity,  which  means  morale  is  high.  I  am  heartened, 
but  warned  that  as  part  of  my  duty  we  have  to  make  sure  we  look 
after  them,  their  families,  equipment  and  all  the  things  that  help 
them  to  do  their  jobs. 

The  third  part  of  my  opening  statement  is  thank  you  for  the  sup- 
plemental. I  am  done. 

[The  statement  of  Secretary  West  follows:] 
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Mr.  Togo  D.  West,  Jr.  was  sworn  in  as  the  16th  Secretary  of 
the  Army  on  22  November  1993.   He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  in  Electrical  Engineering  from  Howard  University  in  1965 
and  in  1968  completed  a  Juris  Doctorate  Degree  from  the  same 
university,  graduating  cum  laude. 

Mr.  West  first  joined  the  Federal  government  in  1968  when  he 
accepted  a  judicial  clerkship  in  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.   In  1969  he  was  commissioned  in  the  Army's  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps.   He  is  an  Honor  Graduate  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
Officer  Basic  Course.   He  served  on  active  duty  with  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs)  until  1973.   He  then  joined  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General  in  1975  and  was  appointed  to 
serve  as  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  General  Counsel  in  1977,  a 
position  he  held  until  1979.   He  also  served  as  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  (1979-1980)  and  was 
appointed  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  January 
29,  1980.   For  his  military  service,  he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  and  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  and  for  his  public 
service,  he  was  awarded  the  Defense  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service.   He  is  an  Eagle  Scout  with  Bronze  Palm. 

Mr.  West  entered  private  law  practice  with  the  firm  of 
Covington  &  Burling  during  law  school  and  returned  there  as  an 
associate  from  1973-1975  and  1976-1977.   In  1984  he  joined  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Patterson,  Belknap,  Webb  &  Tyler  as  a 
managing  partner  of  its  Washington  office  until  1990  when  he 
accepted  a  position  as  Senior  Vice  President  for  Government 
Relations  of  the  Northrop  Corporation. 

Mr.  West  was  born  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  in  1942. 
He  is  married  to  Gail  Berry  West,  also  an  attorney,  who  served  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  1980-1981. 
Their  daughter  Tiffany  attends  the  Yale  University  School  of  Law; 
their  daughter  Hilary  attends  Connecticut  College.   They  reside 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
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STATEMENT  BY 
THE  HONORABLE  TOGO  D.  WEST,  JR. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET 

AND  THE  POSTURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  committee  today  to  report  on  the  state  of 
the  Army  and  to  discuss  the  Army's  recommended  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

It  is  a  challenging  time  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  an  active  partnership  with  the  Congress  in  meeting  today's 
requirements,  while  molding  America's  Army  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  21st 
Century. 

The  Army's  recommended  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995  is  designed  first  and 
foremost  to  keep  the  Army  ready.  In  this  budget,  we  have  placed  special  emphasis 
on  operation  and  maintenance  funding  as  the  critical  ingredient  in  near-term 
readiness.  Although  near-term  readiness  is  key,  this  budget  reflects  more  than  just 
our  plans  for  a  single  year.  As  we  reshape  the  force,  this  budget  continues  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  key  acquisition  and  modernization  programs  needed  to  maintain 
the  technological  edge  vital  to  a  smaller  Army.  This  budget  is  consistent  with  the 
results  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  and  the  priorities  established  in  the  Defense 
Planning  Guidance.   It  acknowledges  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  while  recognizing  the 
very  real  demands  of  an  uncertain  peace.  This  budget  gives  us  the  resources 
necessary  to  continue  our  efforts  in  building  a  power  projection  Army  capable  of 
decisive  victory  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Army's  Unique  Role  in  National  Defense 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  President  Clinton 
pledged  to  maintain  "the  best-equipped,  the  best-trained  and  the  best-prepared 
fighting  force  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  Army  is  the  cornerstone  of  that  force.  I 
am  proud  to  report  to  you  that  your  Army  —  America's  Army  —  is  today  trained  and 
ready  to  meet  its  most  important  mission  —  to  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars. 

That  mission  is  uppermost  in  our  minds  every  day,  because  it  is  our  reason 
for  being.  It  drives  virtually  everything  else  that  we  do  —  from  the  training  we 
conduct,  to  the  weapons  we  purchase,  to  the  soldiers  we  enlist  and  the  civilians  we 
hire.  That  mission  places  our  most  important  assets  —  American  soldiers  —  in 
harm's  way.  Today,  the  Army  can  perform  that  mission,  and  many  others,  to  the 
high  standard  that  the  American  people  demand. 

The  Army  plays  a  unique  role  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  As  the  United 
States  moved  from  a  Cold  War  strategy  of  containment  to  a  post  Cold  War  strategy 
of  engagement,  the  Army  is  changing  to  execute  the  new  strategy  and  to  prepare 
itself  for  the  challenges  of  the  21st  Century.  America's  Army  —  comprised  of  a 
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seamless  meld  of  active  forces,  Army  civilians,  the  Army  National  Guard,  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  our  industrial  team  —  is  becoming  a  true  power  projection  Army,  with 
tremendous  versatility  and  staying  power.  The  Army  gives  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  option  of  employing  tailored  infantry,  armored,  airborne, 
air  assault,  and  special  operations  forces  to  meet  crises  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Most  Army  forces  today  are  located  in  the  United  States.  Supported  by  the  Air 
Force,  the  Army  can  strategically  project  a  ground  combat  force  anywhere  in  the 
world  within  hours.   For  example,  when  President  Clinton  ordered  reinforcing  troops 
to  Somalia  last  October,  those  forces  were  on  their  way  within  18  hours  after  initial 
notification. 

No  longer  oriented  on  defending  against  f  superpower  onslaught  in  Europe, 
America's  Army  today  is  becoming  a  power  projection  force  based  largely  in  the 
continental  United  States.  By  1995,  80%  of  the  Army  will  be  based  in  the 
continental  United  States.  We  have  vigorously  executed  a  plan  that  will  cut  over 
one  third  of  our  personnel  strength  in  the  ten  years  between  1989  and  1999.  By 
1997,  the  United  States  will  have  its  smallest  Army  since  1939.  We  have 
inactivated  one  active  corps  as  well  as  four  active  and  two  National  Guard  divisions, 
and  will  inactivate  yet  another  two  active  divisions  this  fiscal  year. 

Wars  are  won  on  the  ground.  This  Nation  needs  a  modernized,  technology- 
enhanced,  land  combat  force  capable  of  deterring  potential  adversaries,  protecting 
US  interests  around  the  world,  and  prosecuting  sustained  land  combat  operations, 
should  the  need  arise.  America's  Army  is  that  force.  Only  the  Army  has  the  assets 
and  the  staying  power  to  operate  over  an  entire  battlefield  and  bring  a  conflict  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  regardless  of  the  opponent  or  region  of  the  world. 

The  Army's  Role  in  Operations  Other  Than  War 

The  Army  is  America's  force  of  choice  for  operations  other  than  war,  which 
are  growing  in  number  and  complexity.  As  we  speak  today,  Army  soldiers  are 
engaged  in  peacekeeping  operations  in  Somalia,  Croatia,  the  Sinai,  Macedonia, 
and  northern  Iraq.  Last  summer,  the  Army  assisted  local  and  state  governments 
dealing  with  the  disastrous  Midwest  floods.  This  winter,  we  assisted  local 
authorities  after  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  and  state  and  local  authorities  in  the 
East  and  Midwest  with  problems  brought  on  by  heavy  snow  and  ice. 

The  Army  can  perform  operations  other  than  war  because  it  prepares  so 
strenuously  for  war.  These  missions  require  the  same  well-trained,  disciplined 
troops  that  we  rely  upon  for  combat.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  cost 
associated  with  these  operations  —  a  cost  in  dollars,  other  resources,  training,  and 
availability  of  forces.  Most  importantly,  there  is  a  human  cost  —  in  terms  of  soldiers 
killed,  wounded,  and  injured,  and  in  added  stress  for  Army  families. 

Your  Army  today  is  committed  around  the  world.  We  have  125,000  troops 
forward-based  in  Europe,  Panama,  and  the  Pacific.  In  addition,  on  any  given  day 
over  the  last  year,  we  had  upwards  of  20,000  soldiers  deployed  in  over  60  countries 
around  the  world.  The  average  soldier  today  spends  138  days  a  year  away  from 
home. 

Here  I  must  sound  a  note  of  caution.  The  Army  does  not  budget  for 
operations  other  than  war.  Funding  for  these  missions  comes  from  supplemental 
appropriations,  reprogramming,  internal  realignment,  or  payment  from  outside 
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sources.  To  increase  efficiency  and  safeguard  operational  tempo,  we  must  work 
with  the  Congress  to  create  a  process  that  funds  these  operations  up  front. 

The  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 

Virtually  every  mission  involving  Army  forces  requires  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  participation.  The  reserve  component  agreement  announced  in 
December  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  better  positions  the  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  to  play  their  key  roles  in  national  defense.  Fifteen  enhanced 
readiness  Army  National  Guard  combat  brigades  will  provide  added  ground 
maneuver  combat  power  to  reduce  risk  when  fighting  two  nearly  simultaneous 
major  regional  conflicts.   The  remainder  of  the  Guard  combat  structure  will  provide 
forces  that  can  backfill  active  forces  in  critical  overseas  presence  missions;  form  the 
basis  for  expanding  Army  force  structure;  and  provide  added  capability  and  greater 
endurance  for  a  smaller  active  force. 

With  a  smaller  active  force,  the  Army  needs  reserve  component  support 
earlier  and  for  a  longer  period  during  contingency  operations.   Early  access  to  the 
reserve  components  is  vital  to  executing  a  power  projection  strategy  successfully. 
The  Army  supports  changes  to  Title  10,  U.S.  Code  to  increase  a  Presidential  call-up 
to  180  days,  with  an  additional  180  day  extension.  We  also  support  the  initiative  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  call  up  a  maximum  of  25,000  reserve  component 
soldiers  and  their  units  to  support  operational  missions. 

Reinventing  the  Army  for  the  21st  Century 

The  Army  is  changing.  While  retaining  and  improving  the  programs  that  have 
successfully  built  a  ready  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  fundamentally 
changing  the  way  it  does  business.  You  can  see  those  changes  in  our 
organization,  our  acquisition  methods,  and  our  business  practices. 

We  have  begun  to  "reinvent"  the  Department  of  the  Army  headquarters  and 
those  commands  whose  missions  are  to  man,  train,  equip,  maintain,  or  sustain  our 
fighting  units.   Much  as  civilian  businesses  have  become  more  efficient  by 
modifying  internal  operations,  the  Army  seeks  to  husband  scarce  resources  better 
by  fundamentally  reexamining  the  way  our  headquarters  and  supporting  commands 
function.  We  recognize  that  it  is  not  enough  just  to  shrink  our  existing  structure.  We 
must  fundamentally  rethink  that  structure,  take  advantage  of  new  ideas,  and 
eliminate  inefficiencies  wherever  we  find  them. 

We  have  made  significant  progress.  We  are  reducing  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army.  Major  subordinate  commands  such  as  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  and  Army  Health 
Services  Command  are  realigning  headquarters,  consolidating  functions,  and 
eliminating  layers  of  supervision.  The  Army  is  also  developing  a  plan  that  will 
reorganize  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  reduce  the  number  of 
its  division  offices,  and  restructure  district  functions  to  increase  efficiency. 

We  are  streamlining  our  sustainment  base  to  size  it  to  postCold  War  needs. 
For  example,  we  are  consolidating  data  processing  centers  from  18  to  7,  reducing 
Army  Materiel  Command  inventory  control  points  from  6  to  4,  realigning  5 
maintenance  depots,  consolidating  medical  labs  from  9  to  6,  consolidating  7  Army 
laboratories  to  create  a  single  Army  Research  Laboratory,  consolidating  theater 
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signal  organizations,  realigning  all  depot  supply  functions,  consolidating  test  and 
evaluation  activities,  regionalizing  civilian  personnel  offices,  and  laying  away  7 
ammunition  plants.  We  are  also  reducing  leased  facilities  and  moving  into 
government-owned  facilities. 

We  are  also  changing  our  business  processes  by  capitalizing  on  sound 
business  practices  and  innovative  ways  of  doing  business.  We  are  managing  our 
sustaining  base  in  a  business-like  manner;  establishing  user  fees;  eliminating 
functions,  organizations,  equipment,  and  facilities  that  do  not  contribute  to  the 
Army's  mission;  developing  a  more  efficient  organizational  structure  for  the  Army; 
consolidating  functions  and  facilities  when  cost-effective,  affordable,  and  consistent 
with  Army  missions;  and  consolidating  with  other  Services  and  defense  agencies 
where  economies  can  be  realized. 

The  Army  initiated  actions  to  transform  its  financial  management  in  line  with 
the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990  with  the  establishment  of  a  Senior  Level 
Steering  Group,  headed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Financial 
Management,  and  a  Special  Action  Group  to  implement  the  act,  stressing  relevancy 
and  cost  effectiveness.  Implementation  will  be  a  long-term  process,  but  we  have 
learned  much  during  the  preparation  of  our  first  financial  statements.  We  have 
added  88  auditors  to  the  staff  just  to  meet  the  act's  new  audit  requirements  and 
have  absorbed  the  costs  associated  with  implementing  the  act  by  using  existing 
resources.  Similarly,  the  Army  is  committed  to  be  a  full  participant  in  the 
Department  of  Defense's  implementation  of  the  Government  Performance  and 
Results  Act. 

The  Army  is  contributing  to  Department  of  Defense  implementation  of  the 
reforms  of  the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review.  We  are  organizing 
labor  councils  to  cement  the  partnership  of  labor  and  management  in  human 
resource  management.  We  are  participating  with  DoD  in  the  0PM  review  of  the 
Federal  Personnel  Manual.  Army  representatives  are  serving  with  DoD  on  the 
National  Partnership  Wor1<ing  Groups  proposing  legislative  packages  for  human 
resource  management  and  on  design  teams  to  develop  a  new  defense  civilian 
personnel  system.  Eight  Army  installations  are  participating  in  a  pilot 
regionalization  program  to  provide  centralized  civilian  personnel  servicing  to 
remote  locations.   US  Army  Europe  is  regionalizing  many  civilian  personnel 
services  into  a  single  center. 

Readiness  —  Maintaining  the  Edge 

I  am  confident  that  your  Army  is  ready  today  —  manned  by  quality  soldiers, 
supported  by  a  quality  civilian  work  force,  equipped  with  modern  weapons,  and  led 
by  skilled  and  perceptive  leaders.  That  readiness  has  sometimes  come  at  a  cost  to 
other  important  areas,  but  there  is  no  time-out  for  readiness.  When  we  are  called, 
we  will  not  get  a  second  chance  to  get  ready.  Readiness  is  a  daily  requirement  with 
a  daily  cost. 

Readiness  is  a  combination  of  many  factors.  It  is  a  function  of  tough  training, 
quality  soldiers  and  civilian  employees,  proper  maintenance  of  the  complex 
machines  associated  with  modern  warfare,  efficient  power  projection  installations 
with  modern  infrastructure,  sustainment  capabilities  to  support  deployed  forces,  and 
a  quality  of  life  for  soldiers  and  their  families  that  keeps  good  soldiers  in  the  Army 
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and  attracts  quality  recruits.  Readiness  is  a  function  of  all  of  these  things.  We 
neglect  any  one  of  them  at  our  peril. 

Readiness  is  directly  related  to  the  resources  provided  by  Congress. 
Declining  resources  always  provide  a  tough  challenge.   Resources  affect  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  the  soldiers  and  civilians  serving  in  the  Army.  Resources 
affect  the  pace  of  Army  training  —  the  number  of  miles  we  can  drive,  the  number  of 
hours  we  can  fly,  the  number  of  bullets  we  can  fire,  the  number  of  units  we  can  train 
at  combat  training  centers  —  and  they  affect  the  maintenance  of  Army  equipment 
and  the  strength  of  the  Army's  power  projection  infrastructure.  More  than  any  other 
single  element,  resources  define  the  readiness  and  capabilities  of  the  force. 

Another  part  of  the  readiness  equation,  Army  depots  and  private  sector 
contracting  are  sources  of  fully  reconditioned  weapons  systems  and  equipment  for 
replenishment  or  redistribution  to  fill  the  Army's  equipment  readiness  needs.  We 
are  currently  funding  essential  readiness,  but  we  fiave  not  been  able  to  reduce  our 
backlog  to  enable  us  to  speed  redistribution  and  modernization  efforts  for  the 
reserve  components.  We  are  actively  seeking  ways  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  depot  maintenance  program. 

Improving  Logistics 

The  Army  has  modernized  logistics  by  strengthening  internal  controls, 
incorporating  new  technology,  and  applying  modern  financial  management 
practices  to  logistics  operations.  We  are  reducing  new  procurement  costs  by 
reducing  requirements,  challenging  prices,  terminating  or  reducing  contracts, 
improving  distribution,  and  redistributing  assets. 

We  are  updating  automated  systems  to  improve  materiel  management,  such 
as  a  Total  Asset  Visibility  capability  that  provides  life  cycle  visibility  of  Army  assets. 
More  than  2,500  managers  at  all  levels  use  this  capaljility  to  retrieve  worldwide 
asset  information  from  existing  and  emerging  automated  systems.  Our  current 
capability  tracks  600  weapons  systems  and  more  than  210,000  end  items,  repair 
parts,  ammunition,  and  medical  items  that  support  those  systems. 

The  Army  implemented  corrective  actions  identified  by  a  special  task  force  to 
correct  Gulf  War  shortcomings  in  the  distribution  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
personnel  replacements.  Critical  components  of  the  Total  Distribution  Program 
include  development  of  a  viable  in-transit  visibility  capability,  use  of  automated 
identification  technology  to  obtain  container  content  visibility,  upgrade  of  logistics 
automation  and  communication  systems,  creation  of  a  Theater  Distribution 
Management  Center  to  manage  in-theater  distribution,  and  procurement  of  in- 
theater  distribution  assets  such  as  the  Palletized  Load  System.  We  also  are 
engaged  in  a  Total  Distribution  Advanced  Technology  Demonstration  that  serves  as 
a  test  bed  for  automated  systems  presenting  integrated,  real-time  logistical  data  for 
force  projection. 

We  are  currently  testing  a  concept  known  as  Integrated  Sustainment 
Maintenance.  This  initiative  focuses  on  central  management  of  the  Army's 
sustainment  maintenance  activities.   It  places  general  support,  installation 
maintenance,  Army  depots,  and  defense  contractors  under  a  single  manager,  the 
Army  Materiel  Command.  This  integrated  management  process  allows  greater 
workload  distribution  and  more  efficient  use  of  the  Army's  total  maintenance 
capability. 
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The  Army  also  is  testing  an  initiative  known  as  the  Single  Stock  Fund,  whose 
goal  is  to  revise  Army  business  practices  to  centralize  visibility,  ownership,  and 
management  of  inventories  financed  by  revolving  fund  accounts.  We  expect  this  to 
reduce  inventories,  enhance  asset  redistribution,  and  decrease  acquisition 
requirements.  The  process  merges  inventory  accountable  records  at  installations 
and  the  national  inventory  control  points  into  a  single  asset  management  account. 
The  Army  also  leads  a  joint  service  task  force  to  develop  a  Joint  Single  Stock  fund. 

The  Army's  Objective  Supply  Capability  gives  Army  logisticians  the  ability  to 
track  supplies  on  an  Army  post  or  within  a  geographic  area.  This  allows  the 
customer  to  place  orders  on  the  wholesale  supply  system  within  minutes  instead  of 
days.  We  have  completed  fielding  this  system  to  U.S.  posts  with  major  combat  units 
and  to  major  units  in  Europe,  Hawaii,  and  Korea. 

The  Army  has  changed  the  way  it  manages  war  reserve  stocks  in  order  to 
support  a  power  projection  strategy.  Using  simulations,  the  Army  shifted  its  focus 
from  global  war  to  two  major  regional  contingencies.  We  have  consolidated  stocks 
to  support  two  major  regional  conflicts  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Strategic  Mobility  —  From  Fort  to  Foxhole 

Strategic  mobility  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  national  military  strategy  and 
is  absolutely  vital  to  a  power  projection  Army.  To  support  the  new  military  strategy, 
we  must  be  able  to  deploy  a  contingency  corps  with  associated  support  packages 
within  75  days,  with  the  lead  light  brigade  of  that  force  on  the  ground  and  combat 
ready  within  four  days  after  the  start  of  deployment.  An  armored  brigade  must  be 
deployed  and  ready  to  fight  within  15  days.  The  lead  light  division  must  be  on  the 
ground  in  12  days,  and  two  armored  divisions  must  be  ready  within  30  days.  To  do 
all  that,  the  Army  must  have  ready  access  to  significant  rail,  sea,  and  air 
transportation  assets.  We  must  improve  the  infrastructure  at  force  projection 
installations  across  the  United  States.  Finally,  we  must  have  equipment  pre- 
positioned  around  the  world  for  deploying  troops. 

The  Army  Strategic  Mobility  Program  outlines  a  "fort-to-foxhole"  system  to 
deploy  the  Army.  This  program  implements  recommendations  of  the 
congressionally  mandated  Mobility  Requirements  Study.  The  Army  is  upgrading 
rail  sidings,  marshaling  yards,  airfields,  warehouse  capacity,  access  roads,  and 
loading  facilities  at  power  projection  installations  in  the  United  States.  We  also  are 
purchasing  and  positioning  950  rail  cars  and  12,000  containers  at  those 
installations.  The  Army  will  field  deployment  movement  control  systems  to  integrate 
its  distribution  system  from  fort  to  foxhole. 

Strategic  lift  initiatives  of  the  other  Services  are  critical  to  Army  power 
projection.  These  include  procurement  of  an  enhanced  airlift  capability  like  that 
provided  by  the  C-17  Globemaster  III  aircraft,  procurement  of  Large  Medium  Speed 
Roll  On  Roll  Off  (LMSR)  ships,  and  the  upgrade  of  the  Ready  Reserve  Force.  Great 
progress  is  being  made  in  this  arena.  The  Air  Force  has  taken  delivery  of  5 
operational  C-17s  and  will  activate  the  first  squadron  of  12  aircraft  in  July  1995.  The 
Navy  has  awarded  contracts  to  convert  five  container  ships  to  the  LMSR 
configuration  in  FYs  95  and  96  and  to  build  the  first  two  new  LMSR  vessels  for  FY 
97  delivery.  The  Maritime  Administration  added  12  roll-on  roll-off  ships  to  the  ready 
reserve  fleet  in  FY  93  and  will  procure  7  more  for  a  total  of  35. 
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Laying  the  Foundation  for  the  Future  —  Army  Modernization 

Today,  we  are  building  tiie  information  age  Army  of  tomorrow.  The  Army  of 
2010  will  be  as  different  from  Schwarzkopf's  Army  of  Desert  Storm  as  Marshall's 
Army  of  World  War  II  was  different  from  Grant's  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  will  be  an 
Army  in  which  information  is  almost  as  important  as  ammunition  —  an  Army  that  will 
overmatch  its  adversaries  by  integrating  state  of  the  art  information  technologies 
available  today  with  the  weapons  of  tomorrow.  If  will  be  an  Army  that  will  require 
skilled  leaders  who  can  act  on  real-time  information  in  minutes.  The  doctrine  it  will 
use  will  be  built  on  the  doctrine  we  established  last  year.  Its  installations  and  power 
projection  infrastructure  are  strengthened  with  this  budget.  Its  senior  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  are  now  our  lieutenants,  captains,  and  sergeants;  its 
junior  leaders  are  in  grade  school;  and  its  soldiers  were  born  just  last  year. 

We  must  make  prudent  investments  that  will  pay  future  dividends.  Just  as 
investments  during  the  1970s  and  1980s  in  the  Abrams  tank,  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle,  the  Patriot  missile  system,  and  the  Apache  helicopter  paid  off  years  later  in 
the  deserts  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  so  today's  investments  in  information  age 
enhancements  to  existing  systems  and  new  systems  like  the  Comanche  helicopter, 
Theater  High  Altitude/Area  Defense  System,  and  Advanced  Field  Artillery  System 
will  pay  dividends  in  the  new  century.  America's  Army  relies  on  a  technological 
edge  to  overmatch  its  numerically  superior  adversaries.  To  maintain  that  edge,  we 
must  continue  to  modernize  the  force. 

Modernization  today  means  something  different  than  it  did  15  years  ago.  In 
the  past,  the  Army  focused  on  systems  like  the  Abrams  tank  and  Patriot  missile. 
Today  our  focus  is  on  capabilities.  Our  approach  to  near-term  modemization  in  the 
current  fiscal  climate  is  to  maintain  a  robust  science  and  technology  program,  and 
then  to  assess  the  maturity  and  promise  of  new  technology  through  Advanced 
Technology  Demonstrations  before  inserting  that  technology  into  existing 
equipment.  Our  modernization  strategy  today  places  priority  on  five  objectives 
where  the  Army  must  maintain  its  decisive  edge:    project  and  sustain  the  force, 
protect  the  force,  win  the  information  war,  conduct  precision  strikes  throughout  the 
battlefield,  and  dominate  the  maneuver  battle. 

To  execute  its  role  in  the  National  Military  Strategy  properly,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Army  get  units  on  the  ground  where  they  are  needed,  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  with  the  right  mix  of  capabilities,  and  then  sustain  those  troops  for  as  long  as 
they  are  deployed.  We  must  protect  the  force  from  enemy  fire,  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  and  inadvertent  friendly  fire,  from  the  moment  the  first  soldier  arrives 
until  the  last  soldier  redeploys.  Once  our  forces  are  committed  to  battle,  we  must 
ovenwhelm  the  enemy  while  minimizing  our  own  casualties,  dealing  decisively  with 
threats  from  modern  armored  vehicles,  smart  weaponry,  attack  helicopters,  and 
tactical  ballistic  missiles.  We  need  the  capability  to  pass  timely  information  on 
enemy  and  friendly  forces  across  the  battlefield  and  to  higher  and  lower 
headquarters  in  near-real-time,  seize  the  initiative,  blind  the  enemy  to  our  own 
intentions,  and  strike  where  and  when  the  enemy  expects  it  least.  We  must  execute 
strikes  on  enemy  forces  in  day  and  night,  in  all  weather,  in  any  terrain,  around  the 
clock,  synchronizing  fires  with  maneuver  across  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
battlefield.  We  also  must  be  able  to  outmaneuver  and  outshoot  mobile  adversaries, 
constantly  engaging  them  with  coordinated  fire  from  unexpected  directions  and  at 
unmatched  ranges,  day  and  night.  Doing  these  things,  and  doing  them  right,  allows 
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a  smaller,  more  sophisticated  force  like  America's  Army  to  overwhelm  a  numerically 
superior  adversary. 

Not  only  are  we  modernizing  the  active  Army,  but  we  are  vigorously  pursuing 
modernization  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  within  resource  limits. 
We  are  "cascading"  more  capable  equipment  from  inactivated  active  units  into  the 
reserve  components.  Last  year.  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  received  modern 
helicopters,  tanks,  artillery,  air  defense  weapons*  military  intelligence  systems, 
communication  systems,  trucks,  and  hospitals.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  also 
received  equipment  from  Department  of  the  Army-funded  programs  and  the 
congressionally-initiated  dedicated  procurement  program. 

Acquisition  Reform 

The  Army  is  making  fundamental  changes  in  the  way  it  develops,  acquires, 
and  fields  new  capabilities.  Our  goal  is  to  eliminate  non-productive  costs,  thereby 
dramatically  improving  the  development,  testing,  acquisition,  and  fielding  of 
weapons  and  information  systems.   Our  strategies  include  developing  better, 
performance  oriented  requirements  through  modeling  and  simulation,  shortening 
development  time  by  deleting  non-value  added  requirements,  reducing  time  and 
dollar  driven  events  through  simulations,  reducing  dependence  on  military  unique 
products  and  processes,  and  establishing  new  partnerships  with  our  suppliers 
based  on  an  industry-like  buyer-seller  relationship.   By  emohasizing  horizontal 
technology  integration  of  new  technology  across  systems  that  must  fight  together, 
the  Army  is  cutting  cumbersome  stovepipe  development. 

The  Louisiana  Maneuvers  process  and  its  supporting  battle  laboratories  play 
a  crucial  role  in  streamlining  the  definition  of  requirements.  In  April  and  October 
1993,  a  "concept-to-production"  demonstration  was  conducted  as  a  proof  of 
principle  of  Army  acquisition  reform.  These  demonstrations  illustrated  the  ability  of 
battle  laboratories  to  link  interactive  simulations,  enabling  the  compression  of  the 
Army  acquisition  cycle.  The  idea  is  to  allow  members  of  the  greater  Army 
community  —  from  soldiers  in  the  field  to  doctrine  writers  to  materiel  developers  to 
Army  laboratories  and  civilian  contractors  —  to  interact  across  functional  areas  in 
ways  that  will  improve  and  speed  the  development  of  new  Army  equipment  and 
operational  concepts  from  the  concept  to  the  production  stages. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Army  identified  41  acquisition  regulations  for 
potential  elimination.  We  have  canceled  17  of  those  regulations  and  are  working  to 
consolidate  2  more.  The  remaining  22  are  still  being  reviewed.   For  example,  we 
eliminated  a  regulation  that  required  the  use  of  24  volt  electrical  systems  in  motor 
vehicles,  even  though  the  commercial  market  had  moved  to  12  volt  systems 
decades  ago.  We  want  to  reduce  the  number  of  acquisition  reviews  and 
documents,  while  reducing  extensive  reviews  during  the  process  by  empowering 
our  work  force  to  make  right  and  timely  decisions. 

We  are  not  doing  this  all  on  our  own.  In  1991  and  1992,  the  Army  solicited 
ideas  from  private  industry  through  industry  roundtables.  More  than  100 
government  and  industry  executives  met  for  three  days  and  developed  99 
recommendations  to  improve  the  acquisition  process.  The  Army  has  implemented 
more  than  80  of  those  recommendations  today. 

We  are  moving  away  from  military-unique  requirements  and  practices  and 
towards  commercial  standards  and  business  practices  to  strengthen  the  U.S. 
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industrial  base,  provide  better  value  for  the  American  taxpayer,  and  provide  our 
soldiers  the  technology  they  deserve.  At  13  different  acquisition  sites,  we  have 
associate  advocates  for  non-developmental  items.  These  advocates  challenge 
local  barriers  and  increase  the  dialog  with  the  user  community  to  enable  greater 
potential  of  off-the-shelf  items.  Our  focus  in  acquisition  reform  is  to  provide  world 
class  support  and  equipment  to  the  force,  on  time  and  within  affordability 
constraints. 

installations  —  Home  to  America's  Army 

Power  projection  is  now  the  primary  mission  of  many  of  our  installations  in 
the  United  States.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  installations,  we  began 
this  year  to  centrally  select  garrison  commanders,  providing  installations  the  same 
quality  commanders  that  we  provide  for  our  battalions  and  brigades.  Many  Army 
installations,  especially  those  where  training  and  operations  take  place,  represent  a 
costly  and  limited  resource  that  cannot  easily  be  replaced.  Yet,  we  must  make  the 
effort  to  reduce  and  realign. 

The  Army  has  been  a  full  and  active  participant  in  the  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure  (BRAC)  process.  When  the  process  is  complete,  we  will  have  closed 
almost  20%  of  our  installations  in  the  United  States  and  returned  to  host  nations' 
control  60%  of  those  in  Europe,  approximately  30%  of  Army  installations  in  Korea, 
and  100%  of  those  in  Panama. 

We  recognize  that  wisely  reducing  the  Army's  physical  plant  through  closures 
and  realignments  is  a  necessity  and  a  priority.  We  must  divest  ourselves  of 
unneeded  installations  that  do  not  support  a  power  projection  Army.  We  have 
closed  69  installations  in  the  United  States  and  completed  390  full  and  39  partial 
closures  in  Europe,  as  well  as  17  full  and  7  partial  closures  in  Korea.  When 
complete,  our  overseas  closures  alone  will  be  the  equivalent,  in  square  feet  of 
facilities,  to  closing  Redstone  Arsenal  and  Forts  Hood,  Bragg,  Lewis,  Benning, 
Knox,  Campbell,  Bliss,  Leonard  Wood,  Carson,  and  Stewart.  While  much  has  been 
done,  the  savings  realized  have  not  met  expectations  and  Army  total  obligation 
authority  has  been  used  to  comply  with  the  law. 

The  Army  is  committed  to  environmental  stewardship.  We  have  a  clearly 
articulated  environmental  vision,  a  comprehensive  environmental  strategy,  and  a 
detailed  action  plan  to  implement  our  strategy.  Our  vision  is  simple:   The  Army  will 
be  a  national  leader  in  environmental  and  natural  resources  stewardship  for 
present  and  future  generations.  We  base  our  strategy  on  the  four  pillars  of 
compliance,  restoration,  prevention,  and  conservation.  We  have  included 
dedicated  efforts  to  identify  and  apply  new  methods  and  technology  that  will  allow 
us  to  meet  environmental  challenges  more  efficiently. 

The  Army  is  the  steward  of  12  million  acres  of  land.  We  have  30  installations 
and  13  former  defense  locations  on  the  National  Priorities  List  and  10,600 
suspected  contaminated  sites.  The  Army  also  manages  DoD's  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  states  and  territories.  The  Army  will  ensure  that  all  Army  sites 
in  the  United  States  or  overseas  comply  with  all  federal,  state,  local,  and  host  nation 
requirements  regulating  waste  water  discharge,  endangered  species,  noise 
abatement,  wetlands  protection,  air  quality  attainment,  historic  site  preservation,  and 
solid  and  hazardous  waste  management.  We  will  resolve  outstanding  Notices  of 
Violation  and  prevent  new  violations.  In  FY  93,  the  Army  spent  $718  million  on 
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compliance,  conservation,  and  pollution  prevention;  in  FY  94  it  will  spend  over  $692 
million.  We  have  allocated  $791  million  for  these  purposes  in  the  FY  95  budget. 
We  have  completed  assessments  at  542  sites  under  the  Environmental  Compliance 
Assessment  System,  a  program  of  periodic  assessments  designed  to  identify 
requirements  to  meet  environmental  compliance.   In  an  era  of  constrained 
resources,  the  Army  must  balance  environmental  compliance  requirements  with 
other  critical  Army  missions. 

Restoration  includes  all  activities  necessary  to  clean  up  contaminated  sites. 
The  Army  works  closely  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  states  to 
define  clean-up  measures  and  remediation  schedules  consistent  with  available 
funds.  We  streamlined  this  process  in  FY  93  to  give  installation  commanders  more 
responsibility  and  initiated  or  completed  clean-up  actions  at  197  active  Army  sites. 
As  DoD's  executive  agent,  we  have  cleaned  up  172  formerly  used  defense 
locations,  with  another  212  under  way. 

Conservation  protects,  conserves,  and  enhances  environmental,  natural,  and 
cultural  resources.  The  Army's  challenge  is  to  balance  training  and  readiness  with 
the  conservation  of  natural  and  cultural  resources.  The  increasing  density  of  troops 
on  our  installations  and  the  need  to  exercise  modern  combat  systems  complicate 
this  challenge.   We  have  implemented  new  policies  for  land  management,  timber 
production,  agricultural  leasing,  and  grazing.   Our  new  direction  focuses  on 
ecosystem  and  biodiversity  management.  Army  cultural  resource  management 
initiatives  focus  on  intensive  evaluation,  treatment,  and  maintenance  of  installation 
cultural  sites,  especially  those  most  affected  by  installation  activities  or  by  base 
realignment  and  closure.  We  are  developing  a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  public  law  and  federal  regulation.  The  Legacy  Resource 
Management  Program  provides  essential  funding  for  natural  and  cultural  resources 
management  demonstration  projects,  participates  in  national  initiatives,  fosters 
partnerships  with  conservation  organizations  in  and  out  of  government,  and 
enhances  communication  with  the  public. 

We  are  pressing  ahead  in  our  efforts  to  execute  an  extensive  chemical 
demilitarization  program.   Full-scale  operations  commenced  at  the  world's  first 
integrated,  full-scale  disposal  facility  on  Johnston  Atoll  in  the  Pacific  in  December 
1993.  In  July  1993,  we  completed  construction  of  the  first  disposal  facility  in  the 
continental  United  States  at  the  Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah.  We  plan  to  construct 
another  disposal  facility  at  Anniston  Army  Depot,  Alabama,  in  FY  94.  The  Army 
commissioned  a  study  to  determine  if  alternatives  to  the  Army's  currently  used 
reverse/disassembly  incineration  technology  are  available  for  use  in  destroying 
chemical  weapons.  The  Army's  evaluation  of  that  study's  report  will  be  completed 
this  spring.  We  estimate  the  current  program  cost  at  $8.6  billion.  The  Army  is 
studying  how  to  identify,  recover,  and  safely  dispose  of  non-stockpile  chemical 
materiel  like  buried  munitions,  production  and  test  facilities,  and  binary  weapons. 

People 

We  must  also  invest  in  people  —  in  quality  of  life  initiatives  that  attract  and 
retain  the  high  quality  soldiers  and  civilians  we  need  to  keep  a  smaller  force  ready. 
Today,  the  turbulence  and  uncertainty  resulting  from  the  drawdown,  base  closures, 
ever-frequent  deployments,  and  other  difficult  issues  threaten  to  erode  the  morale  of 
our  quality  soldiers,  civilian  employees,  and  their  families.  Quality  of  life  programs 
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are  more  important  now  than  ever,  and  these  programs  must  support  the  entire  life 
cycle  —  from  recruitment,  to  training,  to  separation,  and  return  to  civilian  life. 

It  is  important  that  soldiers  and  their  families  know  that  their  government 
recognizes  the  sacrifices  they  make  and  is  committed  to  their  welfare.  To  retain  the 
quality  soldiers  we  need  and  to  attract  quality  recruits,  we  must  maintain  a 
competitive  pay  structure,  medical  benefits  for  our  soldiers  and  their  families, 
commissaries,  and  a  sound  retirement  system.  Family  benefits  are  especially 
important.  It  is  still  true  that  we  recruit  the  soldier  but  we  retain  the  family.  More 
importantly,  we  simply  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  ask  these  young  men  and 
women,  and  their  leaders,  and  their  families,  to  endure  separation,  risk  loss  of  life 
and,  in  all  things,  remain  steadfast  in  their  service  —  despite  their  obvious  pride  in 
doing  so  —  if  in  turn,  we  are  not  prepared  to  act  with  steadfastness  in  their  support. 
We  also  must  keep  faith  with  those  who  served  their  Nation  honorably  and  well,  the 
retired  soldiers  and  the  families  that  sacrificed  for  them  during  their  periods  of 
service.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  our  force's 
quality  of  life  remains  strong. 

The  way  Army  people  are  treated  also  affects  readiness.  I  am  fully  committed 
to  the  Army's  efforts  in  the  areas  of  equal  opportunity.  We  are  proud  of  the  Army's 
long-standing  reputation  as  a  performance-based  employer.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  to  date,  the  Army's  restructuring  efforts  have  not  affected  any  minority  group 
disproportionately.  Sexual  harassment  is  an  area  that  I  and  all  of  the  Army 
leadership  will  monitor  closely.  A  strong  moral  issue,  it  is  also  a  readiness  issue 
that  impacts  on  unit  cohesion  and  individual  well-being.   Sexual  harassment  will  not 
be  tolerated  in  America's  Army. 

To  maintain  our  momentum  in  these  areas.  General  Sullivan  has  directed  the 
reinstatement  of  equal  opportunity  officers  to  division  and  corps  staffs.  We  are 
changing  equal  opportunity  complaint  procedures  to  improve  timeliness,  document 
formal  and  informal  complaints,  provide  feedback  to  the  complainant,  and  institute 
an  appeals  process.  We  are  upgrading  the  frequency  and  quality  of  the  training  we 
give  soldiers  and  civilians  in  these  subjects  and  incorporating  them  into  programs  of 
instruction  at  Army  schools. 

The  Army  has  recently  expanded  opportunities  for  women.  Over  91%  of  the 
Army's  career  fields  and  65%  of  Army  positions  are  now  open  to  women.  Women 
serve  today  in  important  leadership  positions  throughout  our  officer  and 
noncommissioned  officer  corps.   Responding  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  policy 
changes,  we  opened  attack  and  scout  helicopter  units  to  women,  a  gain  of  more 
than  9,000  previously-closed  positions.   Since  then,  4  women  have  completed 
Cobra  attack  helicopter  training,  3  have  completed  Apache  courses,  and  the  first 
woman  has  graduated  from  Kiowa  Warrior  training.  With  DoD's  recision  of  the  "risk 
rule,"  we  intend  to  open  positions  to  women  in  maneuver  brigades  headquarters, 
chemical  reconnaissance  and  decontamination  teams,  military  intelligence 
collection  and  jamming  units,  forward  support  battalions,  medium  girder/assault 
bridge  companies,  and  the  ceremonial  units  in  the  Nation's  capital.  This  will  result 
in  the  addition  of  7,000  active  and  1 1 ,000  reserve  component  positions  available  to 
women.  We  do  this  not  because  we  must,  but  because  it  is  right.  We  will  evaluate 
other  units,  positions,  and  specialties  currently  closed  to  women  and  provide 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  May  1,  1994. 
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America's  Army  —  On  the  Move 

For  over  218  years,  America's  Army  has  served  the  Nation,  providing  for  the 
common  defense  and  serving  in  countless  other  ways  —  from  opening  the 
American  frontier  to  storming  Omaha  Beach.  Today,  your  Army  —  America's  Army 
—  is  undergoing  an  important  transformation,  experiencing  fundamental  shifts  in 
focus,  doctrine,  and  technology.  But  to  follow  through  with  this  transformation,  we 
must  commit  the  resources  to  stay  the  course.  The  defense  of  the  United  States  is 
a  shared  responsibility,  one  in  which  Congress  and  the  American  people  must  be 
full  and  willing  partners  with  those  who  serve  in  uniform.  Together,  we  can  sustain 
our  Army  as  an  instrument  of  the  Nation's  will. 

In  peace  or  war,  the  United  States  Army  is  the  Nation's  historically  proven 
decisive  military  force.  In  war,  the  President  of  the  United  States  does  not  know 
when  he  has  won  until  the  Army  -  -  on  the  ground,  in  the  action  -  -  tells  him  so. 

America's  Army  today  is  trained  and  ready  to  put  overwhelming  combat 
power  on  the  battlefield  to  defeat  all  enemies.  It  is  a  force  of  high  quality,  able  to 
deploy  rapidly,  to  fight,  to  sustain  itself,  and  to  win  quickly  with  minimum  casualties. 
That  is  America's  Army.  That  is  decisive  victory. 

The  budget  we  propose  is  grounded  in  today's  realities.  We  have  asked  for 
what  we  need.  As  President  Clinton  said  on  January  25th,  this  budget  "draws  the 
line  against  further  defense  cuts.  It  protects  the  readiness  and  quality  of  our  forces." 
This  budget  does  that. 

America's  Army  occupies  a  unique  place  in  American  society.  We  hold  its 
values,  share  its  hopes  and  dreams,  and  embrace  its  most  precious  resource,  its 
sons  and  daughters  serving  the  Nation  in  our  ranks.  We  have  an  obligation  to  give 
those  soldiers  the  best  leadership,  the  best  weapons,  the  best  technology,  and  the 
best  support  possible. 

In  partnership  with  the  Congress  and  the  American  people,  America's  Army 
will  meet  that  obligation  to  our  Nation  .  .  .  today  and  into  the  21st  Century. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  are  a  person  after 
my  own  heart.  Now  we  will  hear  the  long  part.  General  Sullivan. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Sullivan 

General  Sullivan.  It  is  great  to  be  here  once  again.  Thank  you 
for  the  supplemental  and  thanks  for  your  support  over  the  years. 
I  am  going  to  come  back  to  that  at  the  end. 

I  want  to  make  a  specific  comment.  The  Army  has  changed  phys- 
ically and  intellectually.  It  is  physically  much  smaller  than  when 
we  started,  and  we  have  changed  the  doctrine  so  that  we  are  now 
a  force  that  can  be  projected  anywhere  from  our  bases  to  fight  and 
win  the  Nation's  wars,  as  well  as  serve  the  Nation  in  other  ways. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  growth.  Now  that  we  have  the  intellec- 
tual base  and  have  gone  through  most  of  the  change,  we  are  begin- 
ning the  effort  to  redesign  ourselves  to  be  a  21st  Century  force, 
known  as  Force  XXI.  I  talk  about  that  in  the  statement  and  we  will 
be  showing  you  more  of  that,  and  I  know  that  in  your  travels 
around  the  Army,  you  have  seen  that. 

Let  me  make  a  point  which  I  know  that  you  know  as  well  as  any- 
body. At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America 
after  a  significant  political  and  military  event  such  as  the  Berlin 
Wall  coming  down,  the  end  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  Korea, 
or  Vietnam,  would  you  find  the  United  States  Army  as  trained  and 
ready  as  it  is  today,  and  that  is  a  tribute  to  you  personally,  and 
I  don't  say  that  lightly.  To  you,  to  the  members  of  your  committee, 
and  to  your  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that 
is  a  significant  accomplishment;  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
country  does  not  reflect  enough  on  what  it  is  that  this  Army  has 
done  and  that  you  have  done.  You  have  supported  this  Army  in  a 
way  that  has  not  happened  before  this  century  and  that  is  a  major 
accomplishment. 

Our  challenge  is  to  ensure  that  we  keep  that  into  the  outyears, 
and  this  budget  which  is  a  little  bit  over  $61  billion,  is  very  impor- 
tant in  that  journey  for  the  Army, 

Mr.  Chairman,  thanks  a  lot  for  your  support,  and  we  are  ready 
to  go. 

[The  statement  of  (Jeneral  Sullivan  follows:! 
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Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.    It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  appear  before  you  once  again  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  report 
on  the  posture  of  the  United  States  Army  and  to  offer  my  views  on  the 
proposed  Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget. 

Your  Army  today  is  the  best  Army  in  the  world.    It  is  an  Army  that  has 
changed  greatly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  an  Army  that  has  been  called  on 
repeatedly  to  serve  the  Nation  both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  soldiers  of  the 
Army  have  been  proud  to  serve,  and  I  am  proud  to  report  that  they  have 
succeeded  at  the  wide  range  of  tasks  the  Nation  asked  them  to  do.    During 
the  past  year,  on  an  average  day,  the  Army  had  over  20,000  soldiers 
deployed  on  operational  missions  in  over  60  countries.    We  delivered 
humanitarian  relief  to  Bosnians  and  Kurds  and  we  strengthened  the 
Macedonian  border.    We  fought  battles  in  Somalia,  and  stood  watch  in  the 
Sinai  and  on  the  Korean  DMZ.    We  built  roads  in  Latin  America  and  schools 
in  South  East  Asia.    At  home  we  have  helped  communities  recover  from  the 
devastation  of  floods  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  fires  and  an  earthquake  in 
California.    This  year  the  Nation  has  repeatedly  called  on  the  Army  — and  each 
time  the  Army  responded  to  the  call. 

The  Army  today  is  trained  and  ready,  and  we  owe  that  readiness  to 
the  unfailing  support  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  and  you,  their 
representatives.    We  all  share  the  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation, 
its  interests  and  its  values.  And  on  behalf  of  the  Army,  let  me  express  the 
thanks  of  over  1 .4  million  soldiers  and  civilians  for  your  support  of  them  and 
their  families.    Your  attentiveness  to  the  readiness  of  the  Army  is  greatly 
appreciated.    The  Nation  has  built  an  Army  with  the  best  equipment,  the  best 
training,  and  most  importantly  the  best  people  in  the  world.    It  is  a  much 
smaller  Army  today  than  four  years  ago,  but  it  remains  the  most  capable 
Army  in  the  world.    We  owe  that  capability  to  the  dedication,  effort,  and 
vision  of  all  of  you  in  the  room  today.    The  soldiers,  NCOs,  officers,  civilians 
and  families  of  the  Army  appreciate  your  support. 

Introduction 

The  Army's  primary  purpose  is  to  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars. 
We  must  continually  remind  ourselves  of  that,  for  that  purpose  is  the 
bedrock  upon  which  we  build  the  Army;  and  that  purpose  remains  valid 
today  as  it  has  been  for  more  than  21  8  years. 

Some  look  at  the  world  today  and  question  the  need  to  maintain  a 
force  to  fight  wars.    They  point  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Empire  and 
suggest  that  the  threat  of  war  has  receded.    I  hope  they  are  right,  but  hope 
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is  not  a  method.    We  cannot  simply  hope  good  things  will  happen  and  bad 
things  will  not  happen.    I  cannot  tell  you  when  and  where  the  next  war  will 
occur,  or  where  we  will  be  asked  to  serve,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  cost  of 
being  ill-prepared  for  war  is  great. 

We  have  been  here  before.    Following  the  First  World  War,  General 
Pershing  testified  before  Congress  and  attempted  to  persuade  the  Nation  of 
the  continued  need  for  a  trained  and  ready  Army,  but  the  threat  to  the  United 
States  w*as  ill-defined.    General  Pershing  was  asked:  against  whom  do  we 
prepare  for  war?    He  could  not  point  to  a  specific  enemy  and  the  Army 
between  the  wars  was  underfunded  and  became  ill-prepared.    As  late  as 
1940,  General  Marshall  was  asked  a  similar  question.    Recalling  the  question 
he  noted:    "Not  even  then  could  I  say  definitely,  exactly,  where  we  might 
have  to  fight..." 

Once  again  we  have  entered  a  period  in  our  history  where  the  threat  is 
ill-defined  and  resources  are  scarce.    We  certainly  hope  that  the  need  to 
defend  our  Nation's  interests  by  force  of  arms  has  receded  from  the  world 
stage,  but  for  me  the  words  of  General  Marshall  following  World  War  II  still 
ring  true.    He  wrote: 

"...  a  rich  Nation  which  lays  down  its  arms  as  we  have  done 
after  every  war  in  our  history,  will  court  disaster.    The  existence 
of   the  complex  and  fearful  instruments  of  destruction  now 
available  make  this  a  simple  truth  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
undebatable." 

Our  national  tendency  to  dismantle  the  Army  following  victory  is  well 
documented,  but  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  many,  including  all  of  you  here 
today,  we  have  successfully  broken  the  historical  mold.    More  than  four 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  wall,  four  years  after  our  victory  in  the  Cold 
War,  the  Army  remains  trained  and  ready. 

Our  actions  this  year  will  determine  the  readiness  of  the  Army  in 
1995,  but  equally  important,  we  understand  that  our  actions  this  year  will 
also  effect  readiness  1  0  to  20  years  hence.    The  soldiers  we  recruit,  the 
leaders  we  train,  the  equipment  we  buy  this  year,  will  be  the  basis  the  Army 
of  2010.    We  cannot  know  precisely  what  will  happen  in  2010,  but  we  do 
know  what  capabilities  we  need.    We  know  we  need  an  Army  that  can 
project  power  from  the  United  States.    We  know  we  need  the  ability  to  fight 
wars  and  conduct  operations  other  than  war.    We  know  we  need  an  Army 


'    Biennial  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  July  1,  1943  to  June  30,  1945,  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  p.  117. 
'   Ibid.,  p.  116 
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that  can  achieve  decisive  victory.    And  we  knov*/  that  to  do  these  things,  we 
must  have  an  Army  that  is  trained  and  ready  today  and  tomorrow. 

We  cannot  know  when  or  where  we  will  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
Nation's  interests,  and  when  the  Nation  calls,  it  will  not  ask  if  the  Army  is 
ready.    The  Nation  expects  and  needs  the  Army  to  be  ready.  The  proposed 
budget  which  you  will  act  on  in  the  coming  months  will  keep  the  Army  ready 
in  1995.    We  will  be  ready  to  fight  a  war,  and  we  will  be  ready  to  serve  at 
home.    Success  at  whatever  the  Nation  asks  us  to  do  — you  can  count  on  us. 

Growth 

If  the  Army  is  to  continue  to  deliver  victory  in  the  21st  century,  we 
cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.    The  world  has  changed,  and  with  every  passing 
year,  new  technology  is  available  that  has  the  potential  to  change  the 
character  of  warfare.    The  US  Army  is  the  best  Army  in  the  world;  to 
maintain  that  standing  into  the  21st  century,  we  must  continue  to  grow. 
This  growth  will  not  occur  in  the  physical  sense  — the  Army  is  not  getting 
larger  — rather  the  organization  is  evolving  to  become  more  capable,  more 
deployable,  and  more  lethal.    Smaller  is  not  better  — better  is  better.    The 
information  age  is  upon  us  and  the  must  take  full  advantage  of  the 
maturation  of  information  processing  technology  to  maintain  our  standing  as 
the  best  Army  in  the  world  into  the  21st  century. 

In  the  past,  we  have  looked  to  other  armies  for  inspiration,  innovation 
and  growth  — our  innovations  were  derivatives  of  lessons  learned  elsewhere. 
We  were  not  the  leading  thinkers  on  the  employment  of  tanks;  we  learned 
from  both  the  British  and  the  Germans.    Our  artillery  came  from  the  French. 
Our  tactical  concepts  were  European.    Even  as  late  as  the  1970's,  we  took 
our  definitive  lessons  from  the  Middle  East.    The  world  has  changed.    Today 
everyone  goes  to  school  on  the  US  Army,  and  innovation,  change,  and 
growth  in  the  art  and  science  of  warfare  for  the  21st  century  will  not  come 
from  anywhere  else.    We  are  a  world  power  and  a  world  leader,  and  the 
technology,  organizations,  and  tactics  for  the  21st  century  are  being  nurtured 
and  brought  to  fruition  within  the  US  Army. 

With  the  publication  this  past  June  of  a  new  field  manual  100-5, 
Operations,  our  doctrinal  keystone  manual,  we  have  put  in  place  the 
intellectual  foundation  for  growth  into  the  21st  century.   This  intellectual 
foundation  is  the  starting  point  for  change,  but  it  is  only  the  start.    The  21st 
century  is  not  waiting  for  the  Army,  it  is  already  upon  us;  and  we  must  meet 
its  challenges  three  ways.     First,  we  must  understand  the  information  age 
battlefield.    Second,  we  must  modernize  to  take  full  advantage  of  information 
age  technology.    Finally,  we  must  continue  to  develop  the  programs  that 
"enable"  the  power  projection  strategy. 
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The  Information  Age  Battlefield 

The  ability  to  rapidly  gather,  manage  and  distribute  information  will 
provide  a  decisive  advantage  on  the  21st  century  battlefield.    The  objective 
of  growth  in  the  Army  is  to  discover  ways  to  maximize  technology  to  give 
the  Army  the  organizational  advantage.    Individual  programs  are  important, 
but  even  more  important  is  the  synergistic  effect  of  the  incorporation  of 
information  technology  across  all  of  our  systems.    On  the  information  age 
battlefield,  we  will  have  the  ability  to  share  information  in  real  time  across 
extended  distances.    We  will  know  where  friendly  forces  are  and  where  they 
are  not.    We  will  know  about  the  enemy  in  real  time,  and  we  will  know  our 
logistics  posture  on  a  continuing  basis.    We  will  be  able  to  rapidly  and 
simultaneously  mass  multiple  forms  of  combat  power  at  the  decisive  point. 

This  increased  ability  to  share  information  constitutes  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution  in  command.    During  the  Civil  War,  Grant  received 
information  by  telegraph  and  messenger.    The  operational  situation  would  be 
revealed  to  him  only  through  reports  spread  out  perhaps  over  a  period  of 
weeks,  and  the  decisions  and  planning  to  attack  might  take  a  month.    The 
21st  century  commander  will  have  real  time  information  from  all  dimensions 
of  the  battlefield  and  must  be  capable  of  decisive  action  within  hours  if  not 
minutes.    As  we  insert  digital  technology  into  our  battlefield  systems,  we  are 
building  an  Army  of  unprecedented  capability. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  where  technology  is  evolving  at  unprecedented 
rates  and  we  still  do  not  understand  the  full  potential  of  the  information  age. 
The  challenge  is  two-fold.    We  must  seize  the  opportunity  presented  by 
technological  advances,  and  incorporate  those  advances  into  the  force  as 
rapidly  as  possible.    Second,  and  more  importantly,  we  must  continue  the 
restructuring  of  our  organizations,  both  tactical  and  administrative,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  ongoing  technological  revolution. 

To  ensure  a  rapid  and  comprehensive  approach  to  the  incorporation  of 
digital  technology  throughout  the  Army,  the  Secretary  and  I  have  directed  the 
formation  of  a  special  task  force  to  integrate  the  development,  assimilation, 
integration,  and  acquisition  of  information  technology  throughout  the  force. 
This  office  is  chartered  to  investigate  and  develop  the  full  range  of 
possibilities  opened  by  advanced  information  technology  and  to  ensure  both 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  integration  of  that  technology.    This  office  will  be 
the  integrating  mechanism  to  ensure  that  information  technology  functions 
seamlessly  throughout  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  Army. 

Ensuring  the  smooth  integration  of  technology  is  important,  but  even 
more  important  is  the  need  to.  ensure  our  organizations  are  structured  to  take 
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maximum  advantage  of  technology.    The  Army  of  the  21st  century  will  be 
"digitized",  and  that  technological  fact  opens  up  a  wide  array  of 
organizational  possibilities.    The  time  has  come  to  redesign  the  force  for  the 
21st  century  and  the  Army  has  started  that  process.    We  will  call  the  new 
force,  FORCE  XXI. 

The  FORCE  XXI  effort  will  focus  most  dramatically  on  the  redesign  of 
our  tactical  units,  but  it  will  be  more  than  that.    Information  technology  gives 
us  the  means  to  look  at  the  complete  organization  through  a  new  lens  and  to 
ask  basic  questions  about  the  performance  and  distribution  of  organizational 
functions.    But  FORCE  XXI  is  about  more  than  tactical  organizations.    It  is 
about  a  front  to  rear  redesign  that  begins  at  the  foxhole  and  ends  in  the 
industrial  base.    The  power  of  information  gives  us  unprecedented  battle 
command  capability  and  enables  much  more  efficient  and  effective  power 
projection.    Information  gives  meaning  to  the  seamless  web  of  America's 
Army. 

The  work  on  FORCE  XXI  has  already  started  in  the  schools  and 
centers.    In  April,  we  will  demonstrate  digital  connectivity  at  the  task  force 
level  at  the  National  Training  Center.    In  May,  we  will  exercise  a  notional 
21st  century  design  in  a  large  scale,  constructive  simulation  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth.    The  Army  Material  Command,  Health  Services  Command  and 
Intelligence  and  Security  Command  have  already  used  technological 
innovations  to  restructure  their  organizations  and  enhance  their  ability  to 
project  power  and  support  split-base  operations.  We  have  used  technology  to 
achieve  comprehensive  logistics  tracking  by  means  of  Total  Asset  Visibility. 
Each  of  these  are  innovations  that  are  having  a  major  impact  on  force 
structure  and  operations.    In  many  ways,  your  Army  is  already  in  the  21st 
century. 

Throughout  the  Army  we  are  building  momentum  to  experiment, 
study,  and  act.    In  the  past  four  years,  we  have  created  the  conditions  to 
redesign  for  tomorrow;  now  is  the  time.    Before  this  year  is  out,  we  will 
create  the  first  experimental  units  to  test  the  full  potential  of  digital 
technology  for  changing  the  character  of  war.    And  by  the  turn  of  the 
century,  FORCE  XXI  will  be  an  information  age  organization  from  the 
Pentagon  all  the  way  to  the  foxhole. 

We  have  created  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  and  Battle  Laboratories  as 
tools  to  bring  21st  century  technology  and  concepts  to  the  Army  today. 
Now  in  its  second  year,  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  (LAM)  provides  a  way  for 
the  Army  to  investigate  the  future.   We  cannot  wait  for  war  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  new  doctrine,  organizations  or  technology.    LAM  provides 
a  means  for  the  senior  leadership  to  focus  on  critical  growth  issues,  make 
policy  decisions,  and  guide  the  allocation  of  resources.    To  inform  those 
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decisions,  we  need  to  experiment,  and  LAM  provides  that  capability.    We 
cannot  afford  the  time  nor  the  dollars  to  place  large  formations  of  soldiers 
and  expensive  prototypes  in  the  field  simply  to  test  hyptoheses.    Instead  we 
are  investigating  the  future  through  the  use  of  simulations.    LAM  has  been  a 
catalyst  to  force  the  development  of  distributed  interactive  simulations  and 
to  link  virtual,  constructive,  and  live  simulations.    Our  return  on  investment  in 
LAM  has  already  demonstrated  that  we  can  change  the  way  we  are 
changing. 

Similarly,  our  Battle  Labs  are  leading  the  way  in  merging  new 
technologies  with  requirements.    Battle  Labs  link  users  and  developers  from 
the  very  beginning  of  a  project  and  keep  them  linked  from  cradle  to  grave. 
Using  revolutionary  advances  in  simulation  technology  such  as  virtual  reality 
and  virtual  prototyping,  these  laboratories  are  experimenting  with  new 
technologies  to  discover  emerging  battlefield  opportunities.    Perhaps  most 
importantly,  they  are  tearing  down  walls  between  users  and  developers  and 
paving  the  way  for  more  timely  and  less  costly  acquisition.     Battle  Labs  have 
already  paid  dividends  to  the  force  by  accelerating  the  development  of  2d 
generation  Forward  Looking  Infra-Red  (FLIR)  and  Total  Asset  Visibility  (TAV). 
The  pace  of  technological  change  has  far  outstripped  the  Cold  War  pace  of 
weapons  and  equipment  development.    Battle  Labs  are  at  the  forefront  of 
reform,  and  will  be  the  mechanism  to  rapidly  test  and  field  new  technologies. 
This  has  been  complemented  by  genuine  acquisition  reform. 

The  Army's  vision  is  guiding  us  into  the  21st  century.    Our  latest 
thrusts  — the  Special  Task  Force  for  Digitization  and  FORCE  XXI  — will 
integrate  our  successes  to  leverage  superior  American  technology  and 
initiative  to  build  the  Army  of  tomorrow  — FORCE  XXI. 

Modernization 

Our  modernization  program  is  focused  on  enhancing  five  capabilities 
for  Army  forces,  capabilities  that  we  deem  vital  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
war  in  the  21st  century.    They  are: 

•  Win  the  information  war 

•  Conduct  precision  strikes 

•  Project  and  sustain  combat  power 

•  Dominate  maneuver 

•  Protect  the  force 

One  method  of  developing  these  capabilities  in  the  force  is  to 
dramatically  improve  the  capabilities  of  equipment  already  in  the  field.    We 
will  accomplish  this  through  the  application  of  new  technologies, 
horizontally,  across  numerous  weapons  systems.    This  program,  known  as 
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horizontal  technology  insertion,  or  HTI,  will  produce  synergistic  effects  In 
equipment  capability,  performance,  and  overall  combat  power.    As  an 
example,  the  integration  of  the  Inter-Vehicular  Information  System  (IVIS)  on 
the  Abrams  Tank  and  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  dramatically  improved 
maneuver  unit  performance  in  experiments  at  the  National  Training  Center. 
Similarly,  incorporation  of  second  generation  Forward-looking  Infra-Red  (2d 
Gen  FLIR)  devices  will  enhance  the  performance  of  every  combat  platform 
equipped  with  a  night  sight.    HTI  is  a  cost-effective  means  to  achieve  our 
modernization  objectives  and  dominate  the  21st  century  battlefield. 

We  are  pursuing  new  programs  that  are  necessary  to  ensure  we 
remain  the  best  Army  in  the  world.    The  Comanche  is  not  simply  a  new 
helicopter.  It  is  a  quantum  leap  in  capability  in  terms  of  range  and  firepower, 
but  more  importantly  it  will  enable  us  to  be  more  effective  overall.    The 
Comanche  is  an  information  platform  with  the  computer  power  to  tightly  and 
rapidly  integrate  its  firepower  with  the  maneuver  of  other  forces  on  the 
battlefield  — it  is  a  better  aircraft,  and  through  information  sharing  it  enhances 
the  capabilities  of  other  systems  as  well.    This  system  and  the  Advanced 
Field  Artillery  System  (AFAS),  the  Corps  Surface  to  Air  Missile  (Corps  SAM), 
the  Armored  Gun  System  (AGS),  Theater  High-Altitude/Area  Air  Defense 
(THAAD),  and  the  extended  range  Army  Tactical  Missile  System  (ATACMS) 
with  the  BAT  — Brilliant  Anti-Armor  submunition,  will  bring  dramatic  new 
capabilities  to  the  Army.    These  programs  are  the  means  by  which  the  Army 
will  sustain  the  five  capabilities  that  are  the  objectives  of  our  modernization 
plan.    We  are  ready  today;  but  we  must  be  ready  tomorrow  and  the  day  after 
tomorrow  and  that  demands  the  commitment  of  the  Army,  of  this 
committee,  and  of  the  American  people. 

None  of  these  programs  will  come  to  fruition  immediately;  funding 
constraints  mean  that  we  must  delay  production  until  we  can  afford  some  of 
these  systems.    But  we  must  continue  to  invest  in  the  future  — we  can  not 
afford  to  let  our  technological  advantage  erode  as  we  move  into  the  21st 
century.    Our  modernization  programs  will  ensure  that  the  Army  remains  the 
most  technologically  capable  force  in  the  world.    They  are  programs  that  will 
maximize  battlefield  capabilities,  and  minimize  battlefield  casualties. 

Enablers 

Our  ability  to  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars  rests  on  more  than  the 
size  of  the  force  and  on  modernization.    Our  future  success  relies,  in  large 
part,  on  programs  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Army  to  project  power 
forward,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  to  any  part  of  the  world.    The  failure  to 
pursue  these  programs  would  place  our  National  security  at  as  great  a  risk  as 
a  failure  to  maintain  adequate  force  structure.    Having  an  Army  division  ready 
in  the  US  is  of  little  use  unless  you  can  transport  it  to  the  fight,  sustain  it. 
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and  reinforce  it;  and  our  ability  to  do  all  of  these  things  is  the  result  of  what  I 
call  the  enablers. 

What  are  these  enablers?    There  are  five.    First,  we  must  be  able  to 
deploy  the  force.    Second,  we  must  ensure  that  the  units  and  individual 
soldiers  are  ready  and  accessible.    Third,  we  must  be  able  to  sustain  a 
deployed  force  directly  from  the  United  States.    Fourth,  we  must  maintain 
the  highest  standard  of  training  for  our  units.    Finally,  and  most  importantly, 
we  must  continue  to  have  the  same  high  quality  men  and  women  in  the 
Army  that  we  have  today. 

The  airlift,  sealift,  and  prepositioned  equipment  identified  in  the  Joint 
Mobility  Requirements  Study  are  essential  to  power  projection.    We  cannot 
predict  with  any  certainty  where  the  next  conflict  will  arise  and  while  during 
the  Cold  War  we  could  forward  deploy  forces  in  Europe  to  meet  a  well- 
defined  threat,  the  requirement  today  is  the  ability  to  project  power.    For  our 
Nation,  the  requirement  is  the  ability  to  transport  3  Army  divisions  in  30 
days;  5  divisions,  plus  the  complete  corps  base  and  theater  support  for  both 
the  Army  and  other  forces  in  75  days. 

The  Nation  is  moving  toward  achieving  this  capability.    This  year,  the 
Army  loaded  its  first  set  of  prepositioned  equipment  on  the  Cape  Douglas, 
and  continued  its  "fort  to  port"  mobility  enhancements.    The  Navy  let 
contracts  for  both  the  conversion  of  cargo  ships  and  new  construction,  the 
Bob  Hope  class,  the  first  ships  built  to  move  the  Army  since  World  War  II,  50 
years  ago.  The  Air  Force  this  year  accepted  delivery  of  5  operational  C-17s, 
thereby  putting  in  service  a  cargo  aircraft  of  unprecedented  capability.    All  of 
the  Services  have  critical  programs  that  must  go  forward  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  deliver  fighting  forces  to  the  theater  CINCs.    Without  these  "enablers,"  we 
will  not  have  the  capability  to  effectively  and  precisely  engage  the  Army 
globally. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  improve  access  to  the  Reserve 
Component  and  enhance  the  readiness  of  Reserve  Component  units. 
America's  Army  must  be  a  seamless  organization  of  1  5  to  18  divisions,  with 
all  components  trained  and  ready,  at  readiness  levels  consistent  with  their 
operational  missions.    For  success  in  major  operations,  we  must  be  able  to 
employ  all  the  components  of  America's  Army;  our  ability  to  achieve  decisive 
victory  is  directly  related  to  our  ability  to  employ  all  the  units  and  individuals 
necessary  for  a  particular  mission.    We  must  recognize  that  mobilization  is  an 
implicit  tenet  of  our  national  strategy. 

The  Army  supports  proposed  changes  to  Title  X  to  increase  the  time 
available  under  a  Presidential  call-up  to  180  days,  with  an  additional  180  day 
extension.    We  support  the  initiative  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  call 
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up  a  maximum  of  25,000  reserve  component  soldiers  and  their  units  to 
support  operational  missions.    These  initiatives  will  strengthen  America's 
Army,  and  give  the  Nation  access  to  essential  capabilities  for  all  types  of 
conflict. 

To  fight  and  win  major  regional  conflicts,  we  must  be  able  to  sustain  a 
force  over  an  extended  distance.    We  cannot  rely  on  in-theater  assets;  we 
must  be  able  to  execute  "power  projection  logistics."    We  have  created  some 
of  that  capability  today,  and  we  will  continue  to  improve  it.    We  are  investing 
in  our  installations,  in  rail  and  port  handling  facilities,  and  in  information 
technology  to  speed  processing  times  and  to  improve  accountability.    The 
development  and  fielding  of  the  Palletized  Loading  System  (PLS)  is 
significantly  enhancing  our  ability  to  move  and  deliver  supplies.    We  can 
execute  power  projection  logistics  today,  and  through  a  variety  of  programs 
and  organizational  changes  we  will  continue  to  improve  our  capability.    These 
programs  cost  money,  and  failure  to  invest  in  logistical  support  will  bring 
disaster  as  swiftly  as  a  failure  to  invest  in  maneuver  forces. 

We  must  continue  to  train  our  forces  to  the  highest  possible 
standards.    Our  vision  of  the  future  is  an  uncertain  one,  with  the  potential  for 
soldiers  to  be  employed  in  a  wide  range  of  environments  to  perform  a 
seemingly  increasing  number  of  tasks.    Being  ready  to  project  power  to  fight 
and  win  in  any  part  of  the  world  means  having  soldiers  who  are  trained  to 
the  highest  standard,  who  are  confident  in  themselves  and  their  equipment, 
who  are  trained  and  ready  to  deploy.    Today  our  training  centers  provide  that 
opportunity  and  we  routinely  train  across  the  spectrum,  from  the 
peacekeeping  battlefield  to  the  battlefields  of  conventional  war.    Training  is 
the  glue  that  keeps  us  together  and  that  makes  us  what  we  are;  to  those 
who  worry  about  a  hollow  force  I  say  that  we  must  not  lose  this  edge.    We 
must  keep  the  Army  trained. 

Finally,  we  must  maintain  the  same  high  quality  force  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  today.    Quality  soldiers,  some  of  the  finest  women  and  men  of  our 
Nation,  are  what  truly  make  your  Army  the  best  in  the  world  today.    Finding 
and  recruiting  the  best  is  not  an  easy  task;  it  requires  a  dedicated 
organization,  focused  management,  and  substantial  resources.    The  uncertain 
world  of  today  and  the  21st  century  will  place  extraordinary  demands  on  the 
Army.    It  is  only  with  extraordinary  soldiers,  a  high  quality  force,  that  we  will 
continue  to  successfully  meet  the  challenge. 

The  ability  to  fight  and  win  major  regional  conflicts  comes  from  much 
more  than  simply  having  a  force  of  the  correct  size.   We  must  be  both 
tactically  and  strategically  ready.   Whatever  size  force  the  Nation  chooses  to 
build,  it  must  be  a  complete  force  with  all  of  the  enablers  required  to  project 
power  and  dominate  the  battlefield.    Simply  stated,  the  President's  budget  is 
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sufficient  to  sustain  readiness  at  projected  force  levels,  but  if  we  expect  to 
be  ready  in  the  later  years  of  the  decade,  we  must  modernize  the  force  and 
we  must  make  the  required  investments  in  strategic  mobility,  reserve 
component  access,  sustainment,  training,  and  quality  Army  people. 

Changed  and  Changing 

Your  Army  today  is  already  a  fundamentally  different  force  than  the 
Army  of  the  Cold  War  era.    We  are  a  smaller  force  but  that  is  only  part  of  the 
story.    We  have  changed  intellectually  as  evidenced  by  our  new  doctrine. 
We  are  physically  different,  both  in  size  and  in  the  distribution  of  forces.    We 
have  made  significant  strides  in  our  efforts  to  divest  "cold  war  overhead" 
from  the  institutional  Army,  and  we  have  put  in  place  programs  that 
fundamentally  change  the  way  we  change. 

The  Army  today  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  power  projection 
army.    We  are  working  hard  to  take  advantage  of  information-age  technology 
to    improve  performance  on  the  battlefield  and  to  transform  the  organization. 
We  are  living  today  at  the  boundary  of  the  industrial  age  and  the  information 
age,  and  the  Army  is  well  on  the  way  to  building  a  21st  century  force. 

The  Army  is  physically  a  very  different  organization  than  we  were  in 
1  989.    Numbers  only  partially  convey  the  magnitude  of  change.    First  we  are 
smaller;  by  the  end  of  FY  95  America's  Army  — active,  reserve,  and  civilian- 
will  be  26%  smaller.    The  active  force  will  be  over  34%  smaller;  260,000 
soldiers  will  be  gone  from  the  active  force.    We  have  inactivated  1  Corps,  4 
active  and  2  reserve  component  divisions,    and  1  active  and  1  reserve 
component  armored  cavalry  regiment.    We  will  ultimately  cut  200,000  from 
the  reserve,  and  we  are  already  halfway  there.    We  have  cut  over  100,000 
civilians  already.    The  Army  today  is  substantially  smaller. 

The  Army  today  is  no  longer  forward  deployed.    While  in  1989  over 
31  %  of  the  force  was  stationed  in  Europe,  slightly  over  1  5%  of  the  force  is 
there  today.    The  majority  of  the  Army's  infrastructure  reductions  have  been 
made  in  Europe  as  we  transition  from  a  forward  deployed  force  to  a  power 
projection  force.    By  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  have  closed  134  million 
square  feet  of  facilities  in  Europe;  that  is  approximately  the  equivalent  square 
footage  of  all  the  permanent  buildings  at  Forts  Hood,  Bragg,  Benning, 
Stewart,  Knox,  Leonard  Wood,  and  Lewis.    The  Army  is  well  on  the  way  to 
divesting  the  expensive  European  overhead  of  the  Cold  War  years,  and 
moving  the  force  home  to  our  well-established,  stateside  posts. 

The  Army  is  clearly  smaller,  but  getting  smaller  is  not  the  most 
appropriate  measure  of  change.    It  does  not  address  the  evolution  required  to 
deal  with  the  challenges  posed  by  the  post-Cold  War  world.    To  continue  to 
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achieve  decisive  victory  in  a  new  international  environment,  we  knew  we 
needed  to  come  to  grips  intellectually  and  in  our  training  and  organizations 
with  the  changing  character  of  war.    We  have  done  that. 

In  June  this  past  year,  the  Army  introduced  a  new  version  of  our 
keystone  manual.  Field  Manual  100-5,  Operations.    Intellectual  change  must 
lead  physical  change,  and  this  manual  is  the  centerpiece  of  our  doctrinal  and 
intellectual  evolution.  Our  doctrine  is  the  mechanism  to  align  and  focus  our 
organizational  transformation. 

What's  new  in  our  doctrine?    For  the  first  time  we  have  addressed  the 
tasks  of  force  projection  and  mobilization.    We  have  incorporated  the 
challenge  of  operations  other  than  war,  and  we  have  strengthened  our  ability 
to  conduct  both  joint  and  combined  operations.    FM  100-5  represents  only 
part  of  the  doctrinal  story.    We  have  also  published  and  fielded    a  series  of 
supporting  manuals:    FM  100-19,  Domestic  Support  Operations  was 
published  jointly  with  the  Marine  Corps,  and  we  will  soon  issue  FM  100-23, 
Peace  Support  Operations.    FM  100-17,  Mobilization.  Deployment. 
Redeployment.  Demobilization,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Army, 
establishes  doctrine  for  force  generation  and  deployment.    These  manuals 
represent  an  intellectual  transformation  of  the  US  Army,  and  form  the  basis 
for  the  training  and  development  of  units  capable  of  achieving  decisive 
victory  in  the  post  Cold  War  world. 

That  training  is  well  underway.    In  November  1993,  we  conducted  the 
first  "peacekeeping"  rotation  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  in  Ft. 
Polk.    During  this  rotation,  the  2d  Brigade  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
trained  in  a  peacekeeping  scenario;  but  they  were  not  the  only  ones  training. 
Representatives  from  World  Vision,  Care,  Save  the  Children,  the  International 
Red  Cross,  media  representatives,  and  others  were  also  there,  playing  their 
roles  on  the  simulated  battlefield  and  learning  along  with  our  soldiers  how  to 
work  through  the  challenges  posed  by  an  environment  that  may  quickly 
swing  from  peaceful  to  violent.    We  are  a  learning  organization. 

The  Army  is  contributing  to  the  Nation's  ability  to  deal  with  new 
environments  in  other  ways  as  well.    A  significant  contribution  to  the 
national  strategy  of  "enlargement"  is  continued  engagement  by  our  Army 
with  other  armies  of  the  world.    Army  to  army  contacts  contribute  to  our 
national  strategy  by  providing  strategic  access  and  by  providing  an  example 
of  the  role  of  an  army  in  a  democratic  society.    International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  is  a  relatively  low-cost  program  that  pays 
great  dividends  by  showing  an  example  of  a  democratic  nation  and  Army  to 
the  armies  of  the  world.    Through  a  variety  of  means  to  include  officer 
exchanges,  security  assistance,  military  schooling  and  military  exercises,  the 
Army  is  engaged  and  providing  an  example  to  literally  hundreds  of  nations 
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and  armies.    These  programs  are  valuable,  and  should  be  retained.    Recent 
cuts  to  IMET  have  been  ill-informed  and  should  be  restored.    The  world  has 
changed,  and  your  Army  has  updated  and  continued  its  programs  to 
strengthen  American  ties  and  influence  in  a  rapidly  evolving  international 
environment. 

We  are  training  our  soldiers  to  succeed  and  to  win  in  new 
environments,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  building  an  infrastructure  that  is 
more  capable  of  projecting  power  around  the  world  — a  power  projection 
army.    Building  this  physical  capability  is  more  than  building  transportation; 
although  the  construction  of  airlift  and  sealift  to  move  the  Army  is  a  critical 
enabler.    Power  projection  also  means  being  able  to  sustain  a  force  over 
extended  distances.    We  have  modernized  our  logistics  system  to  provide  in- 
transit  visibility,  anywhere  in  the  world.    We  are  investing  in  improvements 
to  our  installations,  railheads,  and  ports,  to  facilitate  the  rapid  deployment  of 
forces  and  supplies.    Our  CONUS  installations  are  being  transformed  to 
power  projection  platforms,  capable  of  deploying  and  supporting  forces  in 
any  region  of  the  world. 

The  Army  has  been  aggressively  transforming  the  institutional  Army  as 
well,  not  simply  to  make  the  organizations  smaller,  but  also  to  take 
advantage  of  information  technology  to  create  better  performing 
organizations.    The  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  is  representative  of  this 
effort.    Starting  with  a  fundamental  reassessment  of  the  core  competencies 
of  the  organization  and  the  Army  's  requirements,  AMC  has  been 
reengineered  to  eliminate  structure  while  still  providing  superior  support  to 
the  Army.    Today  AMC  is  a  different  organization,  and  by  1997  it  will  be 
transformed.    It  will  have  8  fewer  ammunition  plants,  down  50%;  6  fewer 
depots,  down  30%;  3  fewer  test  centers;  down  25%;  and  39,000  less 
people,  down  35%. 

AMC  is  not  the  only  organization  to  change;  it  is  representative  of  the 
major  change  being  undertaken  in  all  of  the  Army's  Major  Commands. 
Intelligence  and  Security  Command  (INSCOM),  Information  Systems 
Command  (ISC),  and  Health  Services  Command  (HSC)  have  all  already 
undergone  major  restructurings  similar  to  that  undertaken  by  AMC.    All  have 
become  smaller,  but  more  importantly,  all  have  improved  their  organizations 
to  become  more  capable  and  efficient.    We  are  well  on  the  way  to 
transforming  the  structure  of  the  institutional  Army. 

The  Army  is  making  fundamental  changes  with  respect  to  the  Reserve 
Components  as  well  — America's  Army  must  be  a  seamless  organization.    In 
December  we  announced  an  historic  agreement  with  respect  to  the  end- 
strength  and  the  structure  of  the  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.    The 
leadership  of  all  the  reserve  component  organizations  participated  in  a 
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process  that  culminated  in  an  agreement  establishing  the  FY99  end  strength 
at  575,000  for  the  Reserve  Components.    In  addition,  all  the  components 
agreed  on  an  allocation  of  force  structure  consistent  with  both  wartime  and 
potential  domestic  support  missions.    This  agreement  represents  the  right 
amount  of  reserve  structure  for  the  world  we  face  today  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future.    As  much  as  possible,  it  will  be  implemented  by  attrition 
and  inactivations  — not  by  costly  retraining.    It  deserves  the  full  support  of  the 
committee. 

This  was  an  important  part  of  reshaping  the  reserve  component  for  the 
21st  century,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  part.    The  Guard  and  Reserve 
are  essential  to  the  Army's  ability  to  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars  and  we 
must  ensure  that  America's  Army  is  a  seamless  organization.    Units  in  all 
three  components  must  be  trained  and  ready  to  deploy  consistent  with  their 
wartime  missions.    To  accomplish  that  we  are  designating  15  National  Guard 
Brigades  as  "enhanced  readiness"  brigades  and  a  variety  of  other  units  as 
part  of  a  "contingency  force  package"  (CFP).    These  units  will  receive  priority 
on  all  resources  and  increased  support  from  active  component  soldiers. 

Programs  like  Standard  Bearer  in  the  National  Guard  and  Prime  in  the 
Army  Reserve  are  maturing  and  providing  ready,  fully  capable,  accessible, 
early-deploying  units.    We  are  providing  $3.4  billion  in  modern  equipment 
through  cascading  and  new  acquisitions  to  Guard  and  Reserve  units  in  FY 
95,  and  we  are  moving  toward  meeting  the  Title  VII  and  Title  XI  directives  to 
assign  5000  active  soldiers  to  direct  support  of  reserve  component  training. 
We  are  pursuing  initiatives  to  improve  the  opportunities  for  reserve 
component  soldiers  to  attend  Army  schools  and  receive  essential  professional 
education.    We  are  well  on  the  way  to  making  America's  Army  a  seamless 
organization.  A  soldier  is  a  soldier  no  matter  what  component  he  or  she 
serves  with.    All  of  America's  Army  — active.  Guard  and  Reserve  — must  be 
trained  and  ready. 

The  Army  today  is  changed  and  changing.    In  the  last  four  years  we 
have  made  the  Army  smaller,  divested  unnecessary  installations, 
repositioned,  fielded  new  doctrine,  initiated  new  training  programs, 
modernized  logistics,  reshaped  major  commands,  and  significantly 
strengthened  the  bond  between  the  active  and  reserve  components.      We 
have  done  all  of  that,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  continued  to  maintain  a 
trained  and  ready  force,  ready  to  deliver  success  whenever  the  Nation  calls. 

Ready  Today  ...  Ready  Tomorrow 

In  the  past,  America  has  not  kept  the  Army  ready  during  periods  of  ill- 
defined  threats  and  declining  resources.    All  of  us  in  government  agree  that 
we  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.    That  agreement  is 
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reflected  in  the  concern  of  many  that  we  do  not  build  a  "hollow  Army."    I  am 
here  today  to  tell  you  that  we  are  not  repeating  yesterday's  mistakes.    The 
Army  is  not  hollow  today  — the  Army  is  ready.    The  challenge  we  face  is  one 
of  both  keeping  the  Army  ready  today,  and  into  the  21st  century. 

Before  I  give  you  a  current  and  a  long-range  assessment  of  readiness, 
let  me  take  a  moment  to  discuss  what  I  view  as  the  components  of 
readiness,  because  while  many  have  expressed  support  for  maintaining  the 
readiness  of  the  Army,  their  definition  of  what  that  means  is  far  too  narrow. 
Some  view  readiness  solely  as  a  function  of  the  dollars  we  spend  to  drive 
tanks,  fly  helicopters,  and  shoot  weapons.    They  view  readiness  as  related 
only  to  OPTEMPO  dollars.    That  is  a  far  too  narrow  view,  for  the  readiness  of 
the  force  is  maintained  by  much  more  than  the  activity  at  our  training  centers 
and  on  our  ranges. 

Readiness  is  more  than  OPTEMPO  dollars,  and  it  is  more  than  a 
monthly  snapshot  from  our  Unit  Status  Reports.    We  cannot  avoid  a  hollow 
Army  by  spending  money  only  on  training  and  maintenance  and  ignoring  the 
rest  of  the  organization,  for  if  we  do,  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  without  the 
quality  soldiers  and  leaders  on  whom  we  must  rely. 

The  dollars  spent  to  operate  and  maintain  our  installations  contribute 
directly  to  the  readiness  of  the  force  in  many  ways.    Installations  are  not  just 
homes  to  soldiers  and  their  families;  each  installation  provides  both  training 
facilities  and  support  services  which  directly  contribute  to  unit  readiness. 
Every  base  that  is  home  to  soldiers  is  also  a  training  facility,  a  logistics  base 
and  a  power  projection  platform.    As  a  training  facility  the  base  runs  and 
maintains  firing  ranges,  flight  simulators,  skill  improvement  schools,  and 
battle  simulation  centers.    The  installation  commander  runs  supply 
warehouses,  contract  maintenance  facilities,  and  food  service  operations  that 
provide  essential  supplies  and  services  to  units.    And  our  installations 
maintain  the  contingency  stocks,  material  handling  capabilities,  and  in  many 
cases  the  command  and  control  facilities  that  are  essential  to  rapidly  deploy 
units. 

The  heart  of   the  Army  is  people,  the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
Nation  who  volunteer  to  serve.    This  past  year  we  marked  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  all-volunteer  force,  and  we  were  able  to  look  back  over 
those  two  decades  and  declare  what  began  in  the  minds  of  some  as  an 
experiment,  an  unqualified  success.    The  success  of  the  volunteer  force  was 
not  accidental.    That  success  was  the  result  of  massive  changes  in  the  way 
the  Army  recruited  and  trained  its  soldiers.    We  have  learned  over  time  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  high  quality  soldier,  and  that  recruiting  those 
soldiers  is  hard  work. 
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I  appreciate  that  you  recognized  that  last  year  and  gave  us  the  tools 
we  needed.    With  your  help  we  were  successful  in  meeting  our  FY93  goals. 
I  must  tell  you  that  early  indications  are  that  FY94  will  also  be  very  difficult. 
The  first  quarter  was  not  good  and,  so  far,  recruiting  this  quarter  is  not 
rebounding  as  strongly  as  anticipated.    We  have  reinforced  both  our 
recruiting  force  and  our  advertising  effort  accordingly.    However,  In  FY  96, 
when  our  requirements  for  accessions  rebound,  it  will  be  even  more  difficult. 
This  is  a  tough  challenge.  % 

Reaching  the  best  young  men  and  women  requires  a  large  network  of 
recruiters  and  it  requires  advertising;  and  both  of  those  cost  money.    I  need 
your  support  to  sustain  a  strong  effort  in  both  those  areas.    The  money  the 
Army  spends  on  recruiting  is  part  of  readiness.    If  we  fail  to  provide  adequate 
resources  to  the  task  of  recruiting,  we  will  certainly  fail  to  attract  sufficient 
quality  recruits,  and  we  will  have  a  far  less  ready  Army;  and  the  lesson  of 
the  1  970's  is  that  we  must  not  fail. 

Getting  quality  people  to  join  the  Army  is  only  the  first  step.    We  must 
then  train  them  to  be  soldiers.    We  do  that  in  our  institutional  training  base. 
We  provide  basic  training  for  soldiers  entering  the  Army  and  specialized 
training  for  mechanics,  cooks,  computer  specialists,  tankers,  artillerymen  — 
for  the  literally  hundreds  of  specialized  skills  it  takes  to  field  a  modern  army. 

Schooling  for  soldiers  does  not  stop  when  they  reach  their  first  unit. 
We  continue  to  provide  leadership  training  to  both  our  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  throughout  their  careers,  continuing  education  to 
develop  our  leaders  for  ever  increasing  responsibilities.    Army  schools,  our 
system  of  both  entry  training  and  continuing  leader  development,  are  the 
model  for  armies  of  the  world. 

The  maturation  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  education  system 
was  the  primary  factor  in  the  successful  revitalization  of  our  non- 
commissioned officer  corps  in  the  years  following  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam;  and  our  schools  for  officers  and  NCOs  continue  to  be  the  bedrock 
of  our  leader  development  programs.    These  schools  cost  money,  and  while 
that  money  is  not  budgeted  in  accounts  labeled  "readiness,"  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  we  fail  to  sustain  our  institutional  training  and  education  base,  we  will 
ultimately  have  a  far  less  ready  Army. 

We  bring  the  best  young  people  into  the  Army,  we  give  them  the  best 
training,  and  then  encourage  the  best  of  them  to  remain  for  a  career.    Part  of 
the  success  of  the  all-volunteer  force  has  been  our  ability  to  retain  quality 
soldiers,  and  we  have  been  able  to  do  that  because  of  the  commitment  of 
the  Congress  to  providing  the  resources  to  maintain  the  quality  of  life  for 
soldiers  and  their  families.    We  must  continue  to  support  our  soldiers  and 
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their  families.  If  we  do  not,  they  will  not  stay  with  us  and  the  quality  and 
experience  of  the  carreer  force  will  erode  unacceptably. 

Last  week  I  was  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  and  Ft.  Polk 
and  met  with  a  group  of  Command  Sergeant  Majors.    What  they  told  me 
about  reality  in  the  field  is  what  the  numbers  have  been  warning  me  of  for 
some  time.    It  is  getting  harder  to  retain  the  top  quality  soldier.    Why?    In  my 
trips  around  the  Army,  I  hear  a  number  of  concerns.    Soldiers  are  concerned 
about  their  future  — will  the  drawdown  stop,  will  they  have  a  future  in  the 
Army?    They  feel  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  growing  pay  comparability 
gap.    They  feel  the  effects  of  MCA  cuts  and  are  concerned  about  barracks 
renovation  and  family  housing.    They  read  the  papers,  and  are  concerned 
about  health  care  and  day  care.    They  are  concerned  about  all  of  the  things 
that  contribute  to  their  quality  of  life,  and  the  best  soldiers,  the  ones  we 
most  want  to  keep,  are  making  very  sophisticated  choices  when  it  comes 
time  to  reenlist. 

I  tell  soldiers  and  I  report  to  you  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  budget, 
we  are  paying  attention  to  soldier  concerns.    It  is  not  all  bad  news.    In  spite 
of  the  strain  that  the  current  pace  of  operations  is  putting  on  our  Army 
families,  we  are  managing  to  accommodate  that  strain  remarkably  well.  Two 
thirds  of  the  Army  is  married  — nearly  all  of  our  career  force,  and  if  we  are  to 
retain  soldiers  with  families,  we  must  address  family  concerns.    A  variety  of 
programs  are  in  place  to  assist  families  with  the  problems  that  are  concurrent 
with  the  increasing  number  of  soldiers  deployed,  and  these  programs  are 
working.    The  overwhelming  majority  of  spouses  surveyed,  responded  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  support  available.    The  majority  of  soldiers 
surveyed  are  convinced  that  their  spouse  and  family  can  handle  the 
operational  pace,  although  in  some  low  density,  high  skill  areas  the  strain  is 
more  severe.    This  sort  of  information,  combined  with  other  indicators,  tells 
me  that  we  are  doing  a  good  job  taking  care  of  families. 

We  are  begining  to  address  career  anxiety  as  well.    We  have  passed 
through  the  steepest  phase  of  the  personnel  drawdown.    Our  resizing  has 
been  very  successful,  and  promotions  and  schooling  are  now  at  "normal" 
levels.    As  we  stabilize  the  size  of  the  force,  career  anxiety  willl  begin  to 
dissipate,  but  that  will  take  time.    Leaders  at  all  levels  are  actively  involved  in 
the  identification  and  retention  of  quality  soldiers.    We  are  addressing  soldier 
concerns. 

Maintaining  the  soldier's  quality  of  life  costs  money.    And  again,  it  is 
money  that  does  not  come  from  any  line  item  labeled  "readiness."    And 
again,  I  can  assure  you  that  if  we  fail  to  sustain  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
soldiers,  to  support  our  soldiers  and  their  families,  quality  soldiers  will  leave 
the  service,  and  we  will  ultimately  have  a  far  less  ready  Army. 
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Installations,  recruiting,  schools,  health  care,  support  to  soldiers  — none 
of  these  things  show  up  on  unit  status  reports,  but  Army  leaders  pay 
attention  because  every  one  of  these  items  contributes  to  the  overall 
readiness  of  the  force.    Our  installations  directly  support  unit  training  and 
maintenance  everyday  of  the  year.    The  ability  of   the  Army  to  fight  and  win 
is  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  the  soldiers  in  the  force,  and  recruiting, 
schooling,  and  retaining  those  soldiers  requires  money. 

You  cannot  look  at  the  Army  budget  and  say,  this  part  is  readiness 
and  this  other  part  is  not.    That  trail  leads  directly  to  the  hollow  Army  we  are 
all  trying  to  avoid.    Our  readiness,  to  a  great  extent,  is  a  function  of  unit 
training,  ammunition  expenditure,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  equipment,  but 
that  is  not  all.    The  heart  of  the  Army  is  the  soldier.  Keeping  quality  soldiers 
trained  and  ready  is  the  what  makes  the  Army  able  to  fight  and  win,  and  that 
kind  of  readiness  cannot  be  measured  simply  in  terms  of  miles  driven  and 
hours  flown. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  Army  today?    We  are  ready  today,  and  with 
your  support,  the  Army  will  remain  ready  in  the  future.    As  Secretary  West 
noted  in  his  testimony,  President  Clinton  is  committed  to  keeping  the  force 
"the  best  equipped,  the  best  trained,  and  the  best  prepared,"  and  this  budget 
will  do  that.    Again,  in  the  words  of  President  Clinton:    "[This  budget] 
protects  the  readiness  and  quality  of  our  forces.    Ultimately,  the  best 
strategy  is  to  do  that.    We  must  not  cut  defense  further." 

Today,  as  measured  by  our  unit  reporting  system,  we  are  about  the 
same  as  we  were  in  1989;  a  comparable  number  of  units  are  "category  1," 
our  highest  category  of  readiness.    That  is  good  news,  but  it  is  not  cause  to 
relax.    Within  this  broad  category,  many  secondary  and  tertiary  indicators  are 
down  and  in  the  near  term,  the  next  12-18  months,  we  expect  the  number 
of  units  classified  as  "category  2"  to  increase.    We  know  that  will  happen 
and  we  will  manage  the  readiness  of  units  consistent  with  their  operational 
missions.    This  is  prudent  — it  makes  fiscal  and  operational  sense  and  it  is  not 
a  cause  for  concern.    We  are  not  building  unready  units.    The  FY  95  budget 
is  carefully  balanced  to  address  all  the  components  of  readiness,  to  keep  the 
Army  adequately  trained  and  ready  today  and  tomorrow. 

Looking  out  beyond  the  immediate  future,  beyond  the  next  18  months, 
we  face  significant  challenges.    Since  1989,  we  have  severely  decremented 
our  modernization  efforts.    The  budget  for  research,  development  and 
acquisition  has  declined  45%  since  FY  89:    from  $20.5  billion  in  FY89  to 
$1 1 .3  billion  for  FY95  (measured  in  FY95  dollars).    This  current  pause  in 
procurement  is  not  inappropriate  — we  have  the  best  equipment  in  the  world, 
we  are  downsizing,  and  we  are  leveraging  technology  by  upgrading  current 
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systems.    But  this  is  a  transitional  investment  strategy  and  we  are  looking 
across  the  valley  to  design  programs  and  find  the  dollars  to  begin  to  increase 
our  investment  in  the  future  Army. 

Failure  to  invest  over  time  will  begin  to  degrade  the  readiness  of  the 
force  in  two  ways.    First,  as  the  fleet  age  of  our  vehicles  and  other  key 
pieces  of  equipment  increases,  we  can  expect  to  see  increased  maintenance 
problems.    Second,  by  failing  to  procure  and  field  improved  systems,  we  run 
the  risk  of  ceding  our  technological  advantage  to  potential  opponents.    Our 
research,  development,  and  acquisition  accounts  must  level  out,  and  at  some 
point  increase,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  readiness  into  the  21st  century. 

Modernization  is  not  the  only  challenge.    In  future  budgets,  we  must 
fully  fund  base  operations,  for  if  we  do  not,  our  maintenance  and  training 
facilities,  our  housing,  and  other  essential  structures  will  begin  to  deteriorate 
as  a  result  of  deferred  maintenance.  We  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
challenged  by  the  decline  in  the  "propensity  to  serve"  as  measured  by  our 
recruiting  command  surveys.    That  decline,  combined  with  the  fact  that  all 
the  services  failed  to  achieve  their  recruiting  goals  in  October  1993,  are 
warning  signs  that  getting  quality  people  to  enlist  has  become  and  will 
continue  to  be  more  difficult.    And,  I  am  concerned  by  potential  problems  in 
our  industrial  base.    Our  modernization  programs  by  themselves  are 
insufficient  to  keep  some  production  lines  and  some  specific  technical  skills 
current  at  economical  rates;  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  critical 
manufacturing  capabilities  may  disappear. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  current  operations,  the  demands  of 
peace,  are  placing  unprecedented  demands  on  Army  resources.    The  number 
of  operational  missions  performed  by  the  Army  has  increased  about  300% 
since  1989.    Many  of  those  missions  were  not  programmed  in  any  budget  or 
unit  plan.    Unprogrammed  missions  place  demands  on  the  Army  three  ways. 
First,  we  must  divert  money  from  planned  events,  usually  training,  to  fund 
the  required  operation.    Second,  the  canceled  training  event  generally  cannot 
be  recaptured.    Even  if  the  money  is  reimbursed  to  the  Army,  the  time  for  the 
conduct  of  the  training  event  is  long  gone.    Finally,  these  operations 
consume  resources  and  accelerate  the  aging  of  key  fleets.    I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  committee  in  the  supplemental  process  and  in  gaining  UN 
reimbursement  for  some  operations.    In  the  long  run,  we  must  strive  to 
create  a  process  to  fund  these  operations  up  front,  so  we  do  not  pay  both  in 
dollars,  and  in  lost  training  and  readiness. 

The  Army  is  ready  today,  and  the  FY95  budget  will  keep  the  Army 
ready  in  the  immediate  future.    We  are  striking  a  prudent  balance  between 
the  demands  of  training  and  operations  today,  and  the  need  to  invest  in  the 
future.  We  are  balancing  our  requirements  to  conduct  tough,  realistic 
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training,  with  the  need  to  maintain  high  quality  installations.    We  are  living  in 
a  time  of  constrained  resources.    We  are  accommodating  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  today  — changing  physically,  and  driving  focused  growth. 


Conclusion  --  Building  the  Army  of  2010. 

The  budget  you  are  considering  today  is  for  Fiscal  Year  1995,  but  as 
you  well  know  the  decisions  incorporated  in  the  budget  will  effect  the  Army 
well  beyond  that  year.    What  we  are  doing  today  is  in  reality  building  the 
foundation  for  the  Army  of  2010.    The  Army  is  trained  and  ready  today.    We 
have  the  best  equipment,  the  training,  and  the  best  people  because  of 
farsighted  decisions  by  our  predecessors.    Our  challenge  today  is  to  be 
equally  farsighted. 

What  do  we  know  about  the  Army  of  2010?    We  cannot  be  certain 
about  our  missions,  but  from  the  character  of  the  world  today  we  can  guess 
that  the  threat  of  war  will  not  recede.    In  2010,  the  Army  must  still  be  ready 
to  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars. 

The  Army  of  2010  will  be  based  primarily  in  the  continental  United 
States.    We  will  have  one  heavy  brigade  of  equipment  prepositioned  on 
ships,  and  eight  more  on  land  around  the  world.    The  combination  of  airlift 
and  sealift  will  be  able  to  deliver  5  divisions,  a  corps  headquarters  and 
supporting  units    within  75  days.    We  will  support  forward  deployed  forces 
directly  from  bases  in  the  US.    The  power  projection  Army  will  be  a  reality. 

In  2010  the  battlefield  will  be  "digitized."    The  incorporation  of  digital 
technology  across  all  of  our  battlefield  systems  will  give  the  commander 
unprecedented  capability  to  gather  and  share  tactical  information.    An  armor 
battalion  commander  will  know  the  position  of  every  vehicle  in  his  unit,  and 
that  same  information  will  be  instantaneously  available  to  the  artillery, 
helicopters  and  any  other  unit  in  the  sector.    As  the  battle  continues,  supply 
vehicles  will  begin  loading  ammunition  and  repair  parts  tailored  to  unit 
requirements,  because  during  the  battle  the  onboard  computers  have  been 
automatically  transmitting  data  to  the  support  base. 

The  leaders  of  2010  must,  and  will,  be  masters  of  information 
technology.    We  know  who  those  leaders  are;  the  platoon  leaders  of  2010 
are  in  the  first  grade  today.    I  probably  met  some  of  them  when  I  visited  an 
elementary  school  at  Fort  Leavenworth  this  year.    In  first  grade  all  of  us 
learned  how  to  read;  these  children  were  learning  to  read,  and  they  were 
learning  to  use  computers  as  well.    The  acceleration   of  technology  as  we 
approach  the  21st  century  is  daunting,  but  for  the  leaders  of  2010, 
information  technology  will  be  interwoven  through  the  fabric  of  their  lives. 
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No  matter  what  they  know,  no  matter  how  much  our  technology,  our 
weapons,  and  our  organizations  have  changed,  the  leaders  and  soldiers  of 
2010  will  find  some  things  unchanged.    Character,  commitment,  courage  — 
these  values  will  still  be  the  hallmark  of  your  Army.    They  have  been  part  of 
your  Army  since  before  the  founding,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  republic,  the 
Army  will  continue  to  serve. 

In  summary,  your  Army  is  ready  today  and,  I  believe,  that  with  careful 
leadership  and  management,  that  the  President's  budget  will  support  an 
adequate  level  of  readiness  in  FY95.     Our  budget  this  year  is  carefully 
balanced  to  support  an  end-strength  of  510,000,  and  to  allow  us  to  invest  in 
the  required  enablers.    If  we  attempt  to  hold  on  to  an  inflated  end-strength 
with  the  available  resources,  we  will  put  the  future  at  risk.    In  the  long  run,  I 
expect  us  to  level  out  with  an  active  end-strength  around  500,000  and  a 
reserve  end-strength  slightly  larger.    As  we  look  to  the  future  we  must  be 
funded  adequately  to  sustain  that  end-strength.    The  FY95  budget  is  our 
tenth  consecutive  budget  representing  negative  real  growth.    We  cannot 
continue  in  that  direction  forever  or  we  will  not  be  ready  tomorrow  at  any 
level.    Thus,  as  I  look  at  the  future,  I  see  a  need  to  level  out,  to  begin  to 
address  the  cumulative  effects  of  underfunded  base  operations,  depot 
operations,  real  property  construction  and  repair,  and  procurement.    That  is  a 
tall  order,  but  it  is  one  we  must  come  to  grips  with  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  your  Army  has  changed  and  will 
continue  to  change  as  it  grows  into  the  future;  but  even  in  the  information 
age,  the  core  of  the  Army  remains  the  same.    The  Army  exists  to  fight  and 
win  the  Nation's  wars.    Our  quality  young  men  and  women  serve  this  Nation 
every  day,  at  home  and  abroad.    We  are  America's  Army  — you  can  count  on 
us. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1995  ARMY  BUDGET 


Mr.  MURTHA.  You  said  your  1995  budget  is  $61.1  billion. 

General  Sullivan.  In  1995,  it  is  $61.1  billion. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  You  are  at  the  edge  of  the  envelope;  you  cannot 
take  any  cuts? 

General  SULLIVAN.  Keep  us  on  this  number.  The  President  said 
it  was  the  bottom  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 

Mr.  West.  He  did.  As  I  said,  I  think  in  my  comments,  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  drawn  the  line  in  the  State  of  the  Union  address. 
He  said  this  was  the  line  at  which  the  budget  cutting  should  stop 
for  the  defense  budget.  Our  plea  and  approach  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  help  us  protect  that.  We  need  every  dollar  of  it. 

ACTIVE  ARMY  DIVISIONS 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  realize  how  important  it  is  to  keep  readiness 
at  the  absolutely  highest  level,  particularly  with  reduced  numbers. 
Let's  talk  about  numbers.  We  are  concerned  with  the  tempo  of  op- 
erations that  the  Army  has.  To  go  below  12  divisions  may  be  a 
problem.  Is  that  a  problem?  Can  you  do  what  you  foresee  as  the 
mission  of  the  Army  with  the  number  of  divisions  that  you  will 
have  available  on  active  duty? 

Mr.  West.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could,  and  I  am  going  to  let  the 
Chief  of  Staff  have  his  opinions  on  that,  too;  but  I  want  to  remind 
us  that  the  Bottom-Up  Review  was,  in  the  words  of  the  Army  staff, 
"Probably  the  most  open  process  the  Pentagon  has  ever  seen." 

We  got  a  chance  to  play  in  that  determination;  the  Chief  and  his 
officers  got  a  chance,  and  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  did,  as  well.  So 
from  our  point  of  view,  it  establishes  what  we  can  do  under  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  could  they  be  fore- 
seen. That  means  I  am  building  in  some  qualifiers,  but  those  quali- 
fiers are  also  built  into  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  There  may  be  un- 
foreseen things  that  occur  that  make  that  very  difficult  to  do. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  General  would  you  like  to  speak  about  the  12  divi- 
sions and  go  on  the  record  as  saying  whether  you  can  get  by  with 
12  active  divisions?  How  many  did  we  have  in  Saudi  Arabia? 

Greneral  Sullivan.  Seven  plus;  but  when  you  added  everything 
up,  it  became  eight. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Are  any  of  those  Reserve  divisions? 

General  Sullivan.  No,  sir.  All  were  active  duty.  This  force  that 
we  are  building  here  today  is  a  force  in  which,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  stated,  "There  is  a  lot  of  risk  associated 
with  this;  no  doubt  about  it."  But  some  of  that  risk  is  ameliorated 
when  you  get  the  enhancements  in  there.  We  must  have,  as  Gren- 
eral Hoar  said  this  morning,  the  ships  and  the  planes.  We  must 
have  the  ships  and  the  planes  and  the  prepositioned  force  afloat, 
which  I  will  talk  about,  if  you  care  for  me  to  do  so. 

The  quality  of  the  force  must  remain  the  same  as  it  is  today,  and 
that  is  a  challenge.  Certainly  there  must  be  a  modernization  of  the 
force.  We  will  product  enhance  the  existing  capital  goods. 

I  will  give  you  a  feel  for  what  I  think  we  can  do.  The  M1A2  tank 
is  a  follow-on  to  the  MlAl.  The  MlAl  is  the  best  tank  in  the  world. 
That  is  the  tank  we  fought  with  in  the  Gulf  War.  With  the  com- 
mander's independent  thermal  viewer  and  digitizing  a  databus  in 
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the  tank,  we  are  able  to  kill  the  target  18  percent  more  effectively 
with  the  M1A2.  So  we  have  product  improved  the  Abrams  and  we 
are  getting  18  percent  more  effectiveness  out  of  it.  I  think  we  can 
do  that  with  most  existing  systems. 

We  must  buy  systems,  such  as  the  Comanche  and  the  AFAS-Ad- 
vanced  Field  Artillery  System,  some  of  which  you  have  seen  out 
there.  We  must  buy  some  new  equipment;  get  the  prepositioning. 
And  then,  my  short  answer  to  your  question  is  that  once  we  deploy 
in  one  direction,  we  must  have  access  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
and  then  we  can  do  what  I  see  in  the  outyears  with  a  force  of  a 
little  bit  over  a  million  people. 

RECRUITING  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MURTHA.  One  of  the  things  that  has  concerned  me  about 
quality  and  readiness  is  that  in  my  congressional  district  I  had 
fewer  applicants  than  I  have  ever  had  before  for  the  military  acad- 
emies. It  was  down  by  about  a  hundred,  and  I  was  actually  on  the 
very  edge  of  having  ten  qualified  people  to  nominate  to  each  acad- 
emy. 

I  read  in  the  Washington  Times  that  military  recruiters  are  hav- 
ing problems  recruiting  men  in  the  armed  forces,  and  it  inferred 
that  they  were  recruiting  women  because  they  couldn't  recruit  men. 
For  a  couple  of  years  one  of  our  Members  was  always  trying  to  cut 
back  on  the  amount  of  money  available  for  recruiting.  I  wonder  if 
there  has  been  a  drop  in  recruitment,  and  if  so,  is  this  an  indica- 
tion that  you  are  recruiting  people  of  less  quality?  What  is  this  say- 
ing, or  is  it  accurate  at  all? 

General  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  accurate,  but  it  is  the 
same  thing  we  did  last  year.  We  took  advantage  of  the  market- 
place. The  percentage  of  women  in  the  Army  will  stay  the  same. 
That  number  will  stay  the  same. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  key  thing  is  you  are  still  recruiting  quality 
people,  whether  men  or  women? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  but  the  specific  answer  to  that  one  is 
that  the  numbers  are  the  same  as  they  were  last  year,  and  we 
think  the  numbers  of  women  recruited  in  the  Army  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  be  the  same  as  last  year.  To  the  larger  issue,  how- 
ever, which  is  quality,  it  is  very,  very  competitive,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  reasons  for  that. 

First  of  all,  everybody  reads  that  the  Armed  Forces  are  drawing 
down.  That  is  number  one.  Since  the  Cold  War,  the  number  of 
young  people  we  have  to  choose  from  is  smaller;  employment  is  up 
and  unemployment  is  down.  Traditionally  that  makes  it  more  com- 
petitive for  us. 

There  are  other  programs  out  there — ^you  can  join  the  police  de- 
partment or  whatever — and  some  of  them  are  attractive  to  young 
people.  In  an  institutional  response,  the  Secretary  and  I  put  400 
more  recruiters  on  the  streets.  So  you  will  see  more  recruiters  in 
your  districts  because  we  must  get  out  there  to  start  putting  our 
arms  around  these  people. 

I  am  meeting  with  Young  and  Rubicum,  our  advertising  agency, 
and  Rand  to  direct  them  to  do  some  focus  work  on  groups  of  young 
people  to  see  what  it  is  they  want.  It  is  very  competitive.  Your  peo- 
ple are  competing  for  the  same  people  we  are,  and  it  is  tough. 
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Mr.  West.  If  I  might,  there  are  some  numbers  that  we  have  seen 
that  I  think  you  have  seen  that  indicate  that  all  the  services  are 
facing,  in  the  last  year  or  so,  what  we  call  a  decreasing  propensity 
to  enlist.  That  is  everybody.  Yet  as  General  Sullivan  emphasizes, 
for  some  of  the  land  forces  we  have  always  had  a  hard  time  con- 
vincing folks  to  sign  up  to  wear  boots  and  walk  around  in  the  mud 
and  not  be  sure  where  they  are  going  to  sleep.  That  is  not  the  same 
as  on  ships. 

That  is  why  helping  to  get  the  word  out  that — No,  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  is  not  going  out  of  business — is  important.  The 
world  will  continue  to  be  dangerous  for  a  long  time  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  need  them.  As  we  downsize  we  need  to  provide 
them  career  opportunities.  I  think  the  bottom  line  for  all  people  in 
the  military  is  what  kinds  of  opportunities  do  they  have,  and  are 
they  going  to  be  there  in  these  uncertain  times. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  just  have  to  tell  you  one  story  when  you  men- 
tioned boots.  I  have  been  big  on  boots.  When  I  was  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Korea  I  found  that  they  have  13  kinds  of  boots  and  I  asked 
who  bought  them.  I  was  told  they  are  buying  their  own  boots. 

I  came  back  and  decided  to  start  buying  boots  for  the  people  in 
the  military,  insulated  boots,  cold  weather  boots.  I  was  in  Macedo- 
nia not  long  ago  with  the  Committee  and  we  discovered  they  got 
the  new  boots  after  three  or  four  years  but  that  they  sweat.  I  asked 
what  they  do  about  that.  They  said  they  spray  their  feet  with  deo- 
dorant and  that  keeps  their  feet  from  sweating.  That  is  a  hint  on 
how  to  wear  the  boots  comfortably. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

PERSONNEL  STRENGTH  AND  MODERNIZATION 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  welcome  you  and  Secretary  West.  Con- 
gratulations on  your  appointment  and  confirmation.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

General  Sullivan,  as  a  member  of  the  Army  caucus  and  coming 
from  a  district  where  the  Army  has  a  substantial  presence,  I  think 
sometimes  the  Army  gets  criticized  for  not  fighting  hard  enough  in 
the  budget  wars  at  the  Pentagon.  I  think  you  deserve  great  credit 
for  trying  to  do  the  best  you  can  to  advocate  for  the  Army. 

Frankly,  I  think  you  deserve  a  little  help  on  Capitol  Hill  and  we 
are  going  to  try  to  make  sure  you  get  that.  One  thing  I  worry  about 
is  end  strength.  This  is  a  subject  Congressman  Skelton  has  had 
hearings  on,  and  as  I  understand,  there  is  a  legislative  floor  for  the 
Army  at  555,000 

General  SuLLiVAN.  Yes,  it  sets  a  floor  of  555,000  by  April  1,  1994 
and  540,000  by  September  30,  1994. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  want  to  pose  this  question.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
debate  about  whether  the  Army  can  be  that  big  and  still  afford  to 
modernize.  You  recognize  how  important  it  is  going  to  be  for  the 
Army  to  modernize  to  move  into,  as  you  call  it,  the  information  age, 
and  you  have  a  new  manual.  We  are  worried  about  this. 

It  is  a  real  tradeoff.  If  you  stay  at  555,000,  obviously  there  is 
going  to  be  less  money  for  modernization.  How  are  you  going  to 
deal  with  this  dilemma? 
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I  know  the  reason  some  people  feel  this  way  is  because  they  look 
at  all  the  places  the  Army  is  committed  today,  and  many  people 
who  have  served  think  a  higher  number  is  required.  How  are  we 
going  to  do  this  and  make  sure  the  Army  comes  out  as  an  effective 
fighting  force  with  ability  to  modernize  under  these  budget  con- 
straints? 

General  SULLIVAN.  It  is  today,  and  it  will  remain  the  best  Army 
in  the  world — everybody  is  going  to  school  on  us — and  I  intend  to 
keep  it  that  way.  Balance,  pace  and  affordability  take  it  down  in 
a  way  so  that  we  can  control  the  pace.  You  have  helped  me  do 
that — keep  it  in  balance,  quality  people,  modernization,  et  cetera. 
Then  you  have  to  recognize  that  you  have  the  dollars  to  balance 
these  things  out.  I  think  the  budget  you  have  in  front  of  you  actu- 
ally holds  the  Army's  end  strength  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995 
at  510,000. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  about  this  legislative  provision? 

Greneral  Sullivan.  That  is  being  worked  in  the  building.  The  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  the  Army  are  working  that  piece  of  it. 
In  general  terms,  if  you  tell  the  Secretary  and  I  that  we  must  keep 
the  Army  at  555,000  or  whatever  the  number  is,  then  there  aren't 
enough  dollars  there  to  train  the  force,  to  equip  the  force,  to  main- 
tain the  base  structure,  to  buy  the  ships  and  to  move  the  force.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  Congress  did  support  the  ships.  That  is  a  different 
case.  But  it  is  a  finite  number  of  dollars. 

In  our  case,  what  we  did  was  we  put  together  a  budget  which 
balances  out  our  needs,  and  admittedly  we  are  not  modernizing  as 
fast  as  we  would  like.  Given  that  you  can  product  improve  existing 
equipment  such  as  the  Bradleys,  Abrams,  and  Apaches,  and  buy 
the  Comanche  and  Patriot  upgrades,  and  the  Javelin — the  shoul- 
der-fired anti-tank  weapon,  I  think  we  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  at  some  point,  we  will  have  to  go  back  into  good  capital 
investment  for  new  tanks,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  are  telling  us  at  the  end  of  1995,  an  end  strength 
of  510,000  and  you  will  still  have  enough  money  for  some  mod- 
ernization? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes. 

ammunition  procurement 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  about  the  ammunition  base?  I  understand  we 
are  down  to  80  percent  below  where  we  have  been  historically,  is 
that  correct? 

General  Sullivan.  Eighty  percent  with  regard  to 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  way  we  procured  ammunition,  it  is  down  80  per- 
cent. 

General  SULLlVAN.  That  number  doesn't  resonate;  acquisition  of 
ammunition  is  down. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Are  you  worried  about  this?  Is  this  a  problem? 

General  Sullivan.  It  is  a  problem,  but  the  problem  is  in  bringing 
back — and  this  Committee  helped  me  with  it — that  stuff  out  of  Eu- 
rope. To  maintain  it  and  survey  it,  that  is  my  problem.  But  it  is 
not  the  acquisition  of  ammunition. 
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PROCUREMENT  BUDGET 


Mr.  Dicks.  This  came  out  of  an  article  in  the  New  RepubHc  by 
ElHott  Cohen.  It  says — the  defense  budget  project,  the  most  thor- 
oughly neutral  observer  of  the  defense  debate,  argues  that  when 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  levels  bottom  out  in  1998  with  a  budg- 
et of  $234  billion  per  year  in  1994  dollars,  it  will  face  a  $20  billion 
per  year  shortfall  in  procurement  of  new  systems  to  replace  older 
ones.  Worse,  the  review  figures  fail  to  take  into  account  such  things 
as  the  pay  raise. 

Are  you  worried  that  outyear,  because  of  this  budget  and  we  are 
supposed  to  save  this  money  from  management  improvements,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  complete  dropoff  in  procurement  for  the 
Army? 

Greneral  Sullivan.  I  am  defending  this  budget  and  I  think  the 
point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  $61.1  billion  which  the  President 
said  is  the  bottom,  and  to  the  Secretary's  point,  this  is  the  bottom. 
If  I  could  get  $61.1  billion  into  the  outyears  with  inflation,  we  are 
fine.  But  I  am  here  debating  this  one 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  you  get  $61.1  billion  in  the  outyears? 

Greneral  SULLIVAN.  I  don't  know  what  I  get. 

Mr.  Dicks.  It  is  a  five-year  budget;  isn't  it? 

General  Sullivan.  Not  this  one. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  haven't  got  a  five-year  budget? 

General  Sullivan.  No. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Mr.  Dicks.  One  final  question  on  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  the  off- 
site  group. 

General  Sullivan.  Right. 

Mr.  Dicks.  They  have  come  up  with  "an  off-site  agreement."  This 
has  been,  I  think  finally  the  Army  and  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
have  gotten  together  to  work  something  out  that  sounds  credible. 
Could  you  describe  it  and  give  us  your  opinion  of  it? 

General  Sullivan.  We  tried  to  recognize  the  militia  tradition  in 
the  United  States.  You  need  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  We  must  have 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  to  do  what  we  have  to  do. 

We  have  always  relied  on  them;  so  we  tried  to  strike  a  balance 
essentially  keeping  500,000  in  the  active  Army  and  about  575,000 
in  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  We  put  together  a  force  that,  rather 
than  call  it  the  Total  Army,  we  are  calling  it  America's  Army.  We 
are  trying  to  make  that  seamless. 

Let  me  go  to  one  point  you  made.  We  struck  an  agreement  with 
them  and  said  this  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  do  it.  We  are  going 
to  put  combat  arms  forces  in  the  Guard  and  primarily  combat  sup- 
port and  combat  service  support  in  the  Reserve,  thereby  taking 
maximum  advantage  of  individual  skills  and  the  expertise  of  the 
components  concerned. 

As  you  know,  operations  tempo  is  high.  Personnel  is  also  high. 
We  are  moving  people  a  lot.  The  average  soldier  spent  about  140 
days  away  from  home  last  year  in  a  bed  other  than  his  or  her  own 
bed.  To  try  and  ease  the  burden  on  them,  looking  at  the  Sinai  rota- 
tion for  example,  we  run  two  battalion  task  forces  in  there  a  year. 
One  of  those  will  be  a  mixture  of  20  percent  active  and  80  percent 
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Guard  and  Reserve.  That  takes  the  burden  off  the  other  battaHons. 
I  have  fewer  of  them,  so  we  are  able  to  keep  them  up  and  obviously 
take  some  of  the  tempo  ofT  their  back.  There  are  some  other  things 
we  are  trying  to  do  such  as  all  of  the  work  in  Central  and  South 
America  is  done  mostly  by  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary  

Mr.  Dicks.  One  more  question.  Do  we  have  to  do  this  legisla- 
tively? Does  there  have  to  be  legislative  acquiescence  in  this  Guard 
and  Reserve  plan 

General  SULLIVAN.  Access — there  is  a  political  process  for  me  to 
get  access  to  these  people  when  I  need  them.  As  far  as  the  number 
goes,  no,  I  am  sure  I  will  get  lots  of  cards  and  letters  on  some  of 
what  we  agreed  to,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  West.  Might  I  remind  you  that  we  didn't  do  that  to  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  One  of  the  nice  things  about  that  was  that  all 
the  parties  got  around  the  table  together  and  did  it  together.  Each 
component  was  represented  in  the  agreement.  They  didn't  sign  be- 
cause they  had  to;  it  was  because  it  was  the  product  of  their  work, 
their  consultation  and  their  doing.  It  is  a  good  example  of  how  we 
ought  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  don't  need  legal  authority 

General  Sullivan.  Sure. 

Mr.  West.  You  asked  about  the  legislative  floor  and  what  had  to 
happen  there.  My  recollection  is  that  it  requires  certification  from 
me  in  April,  probably  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  says 
that  we  can  do  the  job  with  the  forces  we  have  before  we  are  able 
to  go  below  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  So  there  is  a  certification  com- 
ing that  is  not  going  to  go  anywhere  until  the  Chief  of  Stsiff  evalu- 
ates it.  So  the  legislative  floor  requires  certification,  and  then  we 
can  proceed  with  the  further  reductions  on  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
calendar. 

Mr.  Dicks.  To  certify  that  the  remaining  force  will  be  able  to  do 
the  job? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes. 

MEDICAL  personnel 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  year  the  Chief  of  Staff  lobbied 
me  hard  saying  he  was  going  to  have  more  nurses  than  infantry 
soldiers.  We  had  a  floor  on  medical  personnel  for  years.  As  you 
bring  the  force  structure  down,  I  hope  that  you  will  protect  the 
medical  services,  because  there  is  nothing  more  important,  in  my 
estimation.  I  know  you  need  infantry — I  was  in  the  infantry  my- 
self— ^but  we  also  need  medical  services. 

So  I  hope  you  won't  let  the  Chief  maneuver  the  figures  so  that 
we  have  less  medical  people  than  we  need  and  that  we  have  the 
quality  of  life  for  people  in  the  Army  that  we  need.  We  don't  want 
to  have  to  put  a  floor  on  this  year. 

Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you 
want  to  respond 

Mr.  West.  I  was  just  back  from  Europe  and  certainly  the  quality 
of  medical  care  is  not  their  concern,  but  where  it  is  going  to  come 
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from  as  the  drawdown  occurs  and  how  they  are  going  to  look  after 
their  famiHes  is  very  much  on  their  mind. 

The  Chief  would  say  that  kind  of  concern  on  the  part  of  our  serv- 
ice members  is  part  of  readiness,  so  I  understand  it  and  we  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Young. 

cuRRE^^^  conflicts 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  General,  I  would  like  to  just 
make  a  brief  statement  first  before  I  ask  a  few  questions. 

I  am  really  concerned  about  where  we  are  headed  with  the  state 
of  our  national  defense.  We  are  getting  down  right  to  the  edge  of 
the  muscle.  I  believe  we  are  getting  into  the  muscle. 

We  talked  to  Greneral  McPeak  yesterday.  General  Hoar  this 
morning,  and  in  the  answers  to  questions  that  were  put  to  them, 
I  think  they  agree  that  we  are  getting  below  where  we  really  ought 
to  be. 

We  talk  about  the  ability  to  address  two  major  regional  contin- 
gencies. General  McPeak  made  the  statement  that  he  would  feel 
more  comfortable  if  he  only  had  to  address  one-and-a-half,  which 
indicates  to  me  he  isn't  satisfied  with  where  we  are  going,  and  I 
am  not. 

I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  and  if  we  get  into  an  area 
of  classification,  let  me  know.  I  want  to  set  the  stage  for  what  your 
reduced  force  might  be  called  upon  to  deal  with. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Greneral  Sullivan,  how  many  shooting  conflicts 
are  there  going  in  the  world  today  that  the  Army  could  possibly  be 
concerned  about? 

Greneral  SULLIVAN.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  would  have  to  think  about 
that.  Certainly  there  is  Korea.  That  is  not  a  shooting  conflict,  but 
we  are  there. 

Somalia,  we  are  still  there,  so  that  is  going  on.  I  have  20,000  sol- 
diers in  65  countries,  the  Secretary  and  I  do.  So  I  would  have  to 
think  about  it — probably  five  or  six,  in  some  form  or  another.  I  am 
in  Croatia  with  some  troops,  a  modest  number,  so  five  or  six.  There 
is  a  lot  that  I  can't  quite  visualize  us  getting  involved  in  in  big 
numbers. 

Mr.  Young.  I  asked  the  same  question  of  General  Hoar  this 
morning  and  he  said  just  in  the  area  that  Central  Command  has 
responsibility  for  there  were  14  where  people  were  shooting  at  each 
other  in  a  military  fashion. 

General  Sullivan.  I  have  lots  of  people  getting  shot  at.  I  have 
issued  700  purple  hearts  since  1989,  the  Army  has.  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous world.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me  a  different  question. 
I  have  lots  of  people  getting  shot  at  and  some  getting  hit. 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  asking  about  where  might  the  Army  potentially 
be  called  in  to  be  a  player  in  some  kind  of  a  shooting  conflict? 

Greneral  Sullivan.  I  think  about  five,  perhaps;  could  be. 

Mr.  Young.  What  about  hot  spots?  I  think  DOD  refers  to  them 
as  hot  spots,  where  fighting  could  erupt  momentarily? 

General  Sullivan.  That  is  really  what  I  was  talking  about.  We 
are  there  in  Korea  with  the  Second  Infantry  Division.  I  don't  know, 
probably  one  I  guess  immediately.  But  I  think  diplomats  are  work- 
ing on  it  and  I  don't  see  that  as  an  immediate  threat  now. 
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Mr.  Young.  Let  me  go  about  it  a  different  way  then.  Hopefully, 
we  will  never  have  to  send  another  soldier  to  war  again,  but  if  the 
two  MRC's  developed,  we  have  been  told  that  there  are  a  lot  of  as- 
sets that  would  have  to  be  shared  by  the  two  contingencies.  Is  that 
the  case  with  the  Army?  Would  the  Army  have  to  share  any  of  its 
forces  between  contingencies? 

General  SULLIVAN.  Perhaps.  Perhaps.  It  would  depend  on  the 
near  simultaneity  of  it,  whether  everything  was  going  on  exactly  at 
the  same  time.  This,  by  the  way,  is  not  unlike  the  problem  that 
this  country  faced  in  World  War  II  and  in  Korea  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  never  enough. 

I  would  have  to  have  access  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve  right  away 
so  that  we  didn't  get  to  that  point  because  there  are  some  kinds 
of  capabilities  that  only — the  Chairman  and  I  and  the  Secretary 
were  talking  about  one  of  them — exist  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
When  we  downsized  the  force,  we  consciously  put  them  into  the 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

But  it  is  possible  to  think  of  a  situation  where  we  would  have 
enough  redundancy  that  we  wouldn't  have  to  share. 

LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

Mr.  Young.  During  and  after  Vietnam  and  even  today,  people 
still  talk  about  the  lessons  we  learned  or  should  have  learned  from 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  lessons  we  learned  or  should 
have  learned  from  Desert  Storm,  because  there  were  two  different 
situations. 

General  Powell  sat  there  and  talked  about  how  you  are  going  to 
fight  this  war  if  you  go.  His  comment  was  we  will  take  the  whole 
tool  box  and  there  will  be  no  restrictions  on  what  tools  we  use;  we 
will  use  them  all.  We  learned  that  massive  force  wins  and  saves 
American  lives. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  we  get  to  a  point  that  you  have  to  send 
a  force  that  is  not  as  many  as  you  need  in  order  to  have  a  massive 
force,  or  you  don't  have  all  the  tools,  a  lot  of  Americans  will  be  put 
at  great  risk  where  they  would  not  have  been  otherwise. 

What  I  am  arguing  for  is  that  we  can't  afford  to  draw  down  our 
defense  establishment  any  further,  and  I  think  we  have  gone  too 
far.  If  you  would  like  to  comment 

Mr.  West.  I  would  like  to  say  this.  I  think  that  the  concern  you 
voice  is  a  concern  that  General  Sullivan  and  I  and  his  colleagues 
in  uniform  and  my  politically-appointed  colleagues  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  President  all  have.  I  think  you  are  right 
on  the  point  that  says  when  we  try  to  sort  out  exactly  what  Gen- 
eral Sullivan's  fine  troops  will  be  called  on  to  do  under  what  time 
frame  and  in  what  circumstances,  we  are  engaging  in  informed 
speculation. 

The  planning  is  a  lot  more  informed  than  what  I  have  said,  but 
we  have  tried  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  and  with  his  involvement 
and  the  involvement  of  his  colleagues  in  uniform,  to  try  to  sort  out 
what  the  world  is  likely  to  look  like.  The  success  of  the  force  that 
is  planned  for  that  directly  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  our  supposi- 
tions and  how  good  our  information  has  been,  and  if  enough  contin- 
gencies get  in  the  way  or  some  of  the  enablers  as  General  Sullivan 
mentioned  are  not  there,  then  it  is  all  called  into  doubt. 
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The  other  point  I  would  make  is  about  how  it  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  administration  and  that  is  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
extra  attention  to  readiness,  and  part  of  the  reason  that  this  Presi- 
dent put  in  his  message  a  statement  that  this  is  where  we  stop 
with  the  cuts. 

Mr.  Young.  I  appreciate  your  responses.  Most  everybody  I  have 
talked  with  in  uniform  agree  that  we  are  reaching  a  point  that  we 
really  shouldn't  go  beyond. 

I  have  additional  questions  I  would  like  to  submit  in  writing  and 
ask  that  the  Secretary  and  the  General  respond. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Without  objection,  the  questions  will  be  submitted 
for  the  record. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

STRATEGIC  AIRLIFT 

Question.  General  Sullivan,  we  heard  some  very  disturbing  testi- 
mony from  General  Hoar  of  the  Central  Command  this  morning. 
We  were  discussing  the  various  contingencies  embodied  in  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  and  in  particular,  the  need  to  be  able  to  respond 
to  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts.  He  said  the 
critical  problem  is  strategic  airlift.  In  fact  he  called  it  a  war  stop- 
per. What  is  your  view  of  our  strategic  airlift  since  it  is  in  large 
part  your  troops  which  would  be  transported?  Is  it  a  war  stopper? 

Answer.  With  minor  exception.  Army  troops  travel  to  the  fight  by 
strategic  airlift.  Consequently,  the  ability  to  meet  the  Command- 
ers-in-Chiefs'  (CINC)  requirements  for  Army  forces  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  strategic  airlift.  My  view  regarding  strategic  airlift 
is  that  the  Congressionally  mandated  Mobility  Requirements  Study 
(MRS)  set  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  requirement  for  airlift 
assets.  However,  as  we  have  seen  in  recent  months,  the  effects  of 
ongoing  operations  in  Northern  Iraq  and  Somalia  have  detrimen- 
tally affected  the  remaining  life  on  several  of  our  strategic  airlift 
aircraft,  particularly  the  C-141  fleet.  This  issue,  combined  with  the 
impending  DoD  review  of  the  C-17  program  in  November  1995, 
raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  MRS  recommendations 
regarding  airlift  will  be  met.  The  Army  continues  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  C-17  as  the  best  answer  to  the  Army's  needs.  Determining 
whether  strategic  airlift  is  a  war  stopper  is  highly  dependent  on 
various  factors  such  as  warning  time  and  airfield  throughput  ca- 
pacity. I  can  say  that  keeping  a  balance  in  our  strategic  mobility 
assets— airlift,  sealift,  and  prepositioned  equipment — is  the 
linchpin  of  our  force  projection  doctrine.  The  C-17  remains  key  to 
the  airlift  component  of  that  mix. 

Question.  This  Committee  has  been  very  supportive  of  the  C-17, 
and  it  is  clearly  a  very  capable  aircraft,  although  like  all  new  air- 
craft it  has  had  its  problems  in  development.  It  is  also  very  expen- 
sive. You  and  your  predecessors  have  also  been  very  supportive  of 
this  program  as  have  all  of  the  Commanders-in-Chief  (CINCs).  In 
view  of  the  cost  and  in  view  of  the  changing  needs,  and  in  view  of 
the  immediate  strategic  airlift  shortfall,  just  how  does  the  C-17  fit 
into  your  needs?  Is  there  a  place  for  alternatives  to  the  C-17?  Is 
there  some  sort  of  a  mix  of  aircraft  that  would  provide  you  the  ca- 
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pability  to  get  where  you  need  to  be  but  would  be  more  cost  effec- 
tive? 

Answer.  The  C-17  provides  the  most  capable  aircraft  to  move 
Army  outsized,  heavy  loads.  The  Army  continues  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  C-17  as  the  best  answer  to  the  Army's  needs.  I  realize, 
however,  that  the  C-17  program  will  be  reviewed  in  November 
1995.  When  this  occurs  and  if  the  program  is  curtailed  with  40  C— 
17s  delivered,  then  alternative  aircraft  will  have  to  be  procured  to 
meet  both  the  lift  and  maximum  on  ground  (MOG)  capabilities  rep- 
resented by  the  80  C-17s  not  procured.  The  C-17's  excellent  ma- 
neuverability and  size  require  less  space  on  airfield  aprons  thereby 
optimizing  the  number  of  aircraft  on  the  ground  and  increasing  air- 
field throughput.  If  the  program  is  terminated  at  40  aircraft,  then 
certainly  a  replacement  must  fill  the  capabilities  represented  by 
the  80  C-17s  that  would  not  be  procured.  The  C-17  represents  the 
best  capability  to  meet  the  Army's  needs.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  alternative  aircraft  capabilities.  The  current  Department  of 
Defense  requirement  is  for  120  C-17s  to  support  strategic  force 
projection.  If  the  C-17  is  cancelled,  then  certainly  another  airlift 
aircraft  or  mix  of  airlift  aircraft  would  have  to  replace  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  80  C-17s  that  were  not  procured. 

PATRIOT  MISSILE 

Question.  Once  again  we  are  hearing  conflicting  stories  about  the 
Patriot  Missile  and  its  capabilities.  In  both  Korea  and  in  Iran,  we 
could  be  facing  SCUD  B's  and  C's.  Can  you  describe  the  Patriot's 
capability  against  SCUDS? 

Answer.  Information  on  the  capability  of  the  Patriot  Missile  is 
classified  and  cannot  be  discussed  in  an  open  hearing.  This  infor- 
mation will  be  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee under  separate  cover. 

Question.  What  is  its  capability  against  other  threats? 

Answer.  Once  again,  that  information  is  classified  and  will  also 
be  forwarded  under  separate  cover  to  the  Chairman. 

X-ROD  PROGRAM 

Question.  A  very  promising  program  which  is  transitioning  from 
the  Advanced  Research  Project  Agency  to  the  Army,  in  the  Re- 
search and  Development  arena,  is  the  X-Rod  program.  It  gives  you 
added  capability  against  tanks  by  providing  millimeter  wave  guid- 
ance capability  with  a  boosted  penetrator.  It  is  not  funded  in  the 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  but  is  supposed  to  be  funded  in  FY  1996? 
What  is  the  status  of  this  program  and  how  do  you  view  its  future 
for  the  Army? 

Answer.  In  FY  1994,  the  X-Rod  program  is  progressing  through 
a  series  of  proof-of-principle  (POP)  component  demonstrations.  As 
a  part  of  ongoing  actions  to  develop  the  FY  1996-20-01  Program 
Objective  Memorandum,  the  Army  is  reexamining  the  requirement 
for,  and  priority  of,  X-Rod  in  light  of  resource  constraints.  The 
question  correctly  states  that  the  FY  1995  President's  Budget  re- 
quests no  X-Rod  funds.  Subsequent  to  success  in  the  POP  Advance 
Technology  Demonstrations,  FY96  is  the  first  year  that  the  Army 
can  consider  applying  resources  to  continue  X-Rod  development. 
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OH-58D  KIOWA  WARRIOR 


Question.  General  Sullivan,  this  Committee  has  followed  the  evo- 
lution of  the  armed  scout  aircraft  requirement.  We  realize  that 
eventually,  the  RAH-66  Comanche  will  provide  the  lion's  share  of 
that  requirement  when  the  aircraft  is  eventually  fielded.  In  the 
meantime,  this  committee  has  strongly  supported  adding  funds  for 
the  OH-58D  Kiowa  Warrior  to  perform  the  armed  scout  mission  to 
insure  that  the  "go-to-war-tomorrow"  Army  is  adequately  equipped 
to  fight  and  win.  How  has  the  OH-58D  Kiowa  Warrior  performed 
thus  far?  If  funds  were  available,  could  the  Army  use  additional 
Kiowa  Warrior  aircraft? 

Answer.  The  OH-58D  Kiowa  Warrior  is  a  proven  asset  that  par- 
tially addresses  the  Army's  current  need  for  a  combat  effective 
armed  scout  helicopter.  The  Army  has  no  other  helicopter  with  long 
range  optics,  light  armament,  and  rapid  deplo5anent  capability  that 
can  immediately  perform  the  reconnaissance  mission.  Yes,  we 
would  certainly  want  to  acquire  more  OH-58D  Kiowa  Warriors  as 
stated  in  the  Army  Aviation  Modernization  Plan.  This  is  solely  an 
interim  fix  to  allow  the  retirement  of  the  Vietnam  era  fleet  until 
RAH-66  Comanche  is  fielded.  Due  to  limited  Total  Obligation  Au- 
thority, higher  priorities  preclude  the  Army  from  resourcing  this 
requirement. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  me  discuss  what  Mr.  Young  talked  about  be- 
cause that  is  obviously  critical.  I  remember  at  the  end  of  last  year 
we  talked  about  $64  billion  as  being  the  bottom  line.  I  realize  that 
the  President  campaigned  on  a  certain  program,  he  was  elected, 
and  he  has  lived  up  to  everjrthing  he  said  he  was  going  to  do.  He 
said  he  would  cut  back  at  a  certain  level  and  any  time  we  have 
asked  the  administration  to  support  us  in  critical  times  he  has 
come  through  for  us. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  needed  extra  money,  and  he  came 
through.  He  told  us  he  would  give  us  supplementals  for  extraor- 
dinary deployments.  We  made  an  agreement  in  this  Committee 
with  the  National  Security  Advisor  last  year  that  before  we  de- 
ployed for  humanitarian  reasons  in  operations  like  Somalia,  that 
the  White  House  would  consult  with  Congress,  tell  us  what  the  cost 
was  going  to  be,  tell  us  where  he  was  going  to  get  the  money  and 
get  approval  in  Congress  in  order  to  do  what  was  necessary.  We 
appreciate  that  kind  of  consultation,  which  we  have  certainly  been 
involved  in,  and  I  think  it  has  made  a  better  process  overall. 

I  have  had  some  real  reservations  about  Somalia  and  Bosnia  be- 
cause my  concern  is  that  we  have  become  the  enemy  at  some  point 
because  they  are  such  complicated  things.  Getting  back  to  the  fig- 
ures themselves,  if  the  tempo  of  operation  is  more,  and  if  people 
are  away  from  home  50  percent  of  the  time  we  will  start  to  lose 
that  quality  of  life. 

You  feel  with  the  numbers  that  we  have  you  can  live  with  it. 
Congressman  Ike  Skelton  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  issue 
and  he  is  trying  to  help  the  Army.  You  are  the  top  professional  and 
the  top  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Do  you  feel  confident  in  talking  to 
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all  the  professionals  and  in  your  judgment  that  this  amount  of 
money — $61.1  billion — is  adequate?  Do  you  feel  that  we  can  go 
below  12  divisions  in  the  active  forces  and  still  meet  the  commit- 
ments and  not  have  it  affect  American  national  security? 

Mr.  West.  Let  me  give  you  my  answer.  My  answer  is  if  the  as- 
sumptions hold  up;  yes,  sir. 

General  SULLIVAN.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  everybody  has  to  rec- 
ognize that  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  I  normally  get  24  percent  of 
the  total  obligation  authority.  If  I  get  24  cents  on  the  dollar — in 
fact,  that  is  what  I  got  this  year.  And  actually,  if  you  look  back  at 
the  1994  numbers — if  you  look  at  those — it  is  about  the  same  num- 
ber that  I  got  last  year. 

If  you  go  out  to  1993  though,  1993  to  1994,  I  took  a  $5  billion 
hit.  This  is  actually  where  we  live,  okay;  not  great,  lots  of  things 
we  can't  do,  biit  it  is  all  right.  I  think  our  point  is  let  us  get  on 
with  this  kind  of  number  and  keep  this  thing  pulled  together.  We 
can  modernize  it  modestly  and  product  improve;  then  we  will  have 
to  see  modernization  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  You  can  give  up  the  12  divisions  and  go  to  10,  you 
can  give  up  the  $3  billion 

General  SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  have  $3  billion,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  get  it  and  that  is  the  point  I  was  tr3dng  to  make  to  Mr. 
Dicks.  You  give  me  a  number  like  560,000  or  580,000  and  I  don't 
have  the  dollars  and  you  hollow  out  the  force.  What  I  said  when 
I  started  this  journey  is  whatever  we  keep,  we  will  keep  trained 
and  ready. 

If  I  put  an  infantry  battalion  in  the  field,  I  will  put  a  trained  and 
ready  infantry  battalion  in  the  field,  or  a  tank  battalion,  or  what- 
ever. If  you  get  in  this  kind  of  business  and  say  keep  560,000  and 
say  take  $58  billion,  it  just  doesn't  match.  It  won't  match. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  nice  to  see  you.  General  Sullivan,  it  is  nice 
to  see  you. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  sort  of  emphasize  and  underline  what 
I  think  Mr.  Young  and  the  Chairman  are  talking  about  and  what 
you  have  said,  General,  and  I  think  everybody  on  the  Committee 
agrees  with  you;  if  you  are  going  to  put  a  battalion  in  the  field  we 
want  a  highly  trained,  equipped,  spare  parts  flush  battalion.  I  hope 
you  will  always  let  us  know  if  that  is  not  the  case. 

Second,  I  share  your  concerns  and  anxieties  that  for  the  O&M 
funds  that  are  available,  we  have  a  very  high  tempo  of  operations 
right  now.  I  have  been  with  the  soldiers  in  Mogadishu  and  other 
places  and  I  know  that  they  are  well-equipped,  but  I  suspect  at  the 
expense  of  stateside  units. 

So  we  have  nobody  but  you  to  depend  on  to  tell  us  when  things 
are  getting  a  little  ragged.  Also  with  General  Powell  gone,  he  al- 
ways kept  us  aware  of  any  little  glitch  that  might  occur  in  recruit- 
ing quality,  and  we  also  have  to  depend  on  you  to  tell  us  when  that 
occurs.  I  suspect  that  is  occurring  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think 
we  have  to  address  that. 

General  Sullivan.  Right. 
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HUEY  HELICOPTER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  first  question  is  for  the  Secretary,  something  he 
can't  possibly  be  famihar  with,  but  I  hope  he  will  get  back  to  me, 
and  that  is  the  action  that  this  Committee  took  for  the  SLEP  pro- 
gram for  the  Huey  helicopter.  I  have  concern  and  anxiety  that  the 
Army  may  not  be  following  the  directions  of  the  Committees;  at 
least  I  have  had  reports  where  we  specified,  and  I  probably  won't 
get  the  words  right,  but  we  specified  high  performance,  pointed  out 
that  in  the  Army's  own  analysis  that — ^the  UH-1  lacks  the  space 
and  performance  needed  to  support  the  C-2  console  and  keep  pace 
with  modernized  systems  on  the  battlefield 

I  think  that  the  Army  is  looking  at  an  engine  with  much  less  ca- 
pacity than  we  anticipated  and  that  we  more  or  less  directed.  I 
hope  that  this  is  not  the  Army's  way  of  getting  test  time  on  an  en- 
gine that  is  not  adequate  to  fulfill  the  needs  that  the  Committee 
specified  for  the  Huey  upgrades.  There  is  suspicion  that  the  Army 
is  less  than  enthusiastic  about  a  first  class  Huey  upgrade  because 
it  might  interfere  with  the  Black  Hawk  program  or  they  may  not 
be  able  to  test  the  Comanche  engine. 

Mr.  West.  I  will  respond  for  the  record;  yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Appropriations  Committee  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  coordination 
with  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to  identify  the  specific  components  of 
a  Huey  Service  Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP).  The  Army  (Fort  Rucker  lead)  and 
the  Army  National  Guard  are  conducting  a  study  to  determine  if  there  is  a  need 
for  a  SLEP  and  to  define  the  specific  reqviirements  of  such  a  program.  Should  the 
UH-1  SLEP  materialize,  the  Army  prefers  a  best  value,  full  and  open  competition 
against  a  broad  performance  specification  in  order  to  correct  any  major  operationed 
or  sustainment  deficiencies.  Due  to  extremely  constraiined  resources  and  higher  pri- 
ority combat  capability  requirements,  the  Araiy  has  been  unable  to  initiate  a  SLEP 
for  UH-l's.  An  end-state  of  800  plus  UH-l's  will  remain  in  the  force  as  a  result 
of  the  Aviation  Restructure  Initiative.  The  majority  of  these  aircraft  will  be  in  the 
Army  National  Guard.  Therefore,  resources  are  provided  for  safety  of  flight  require- 
ments and  basic  sustainment. 

EXTENDED  RANGE  INTERCEPTOR  (ERINT) 

Mr.  Wilson.  General  Sullivan,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
bit  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  administrative  construction  is, 
but  probably  as  big  a  decision  as  the  Army  has  made  in  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  the  decision  of  your  study  committee,  on  the 
ERINT  versus  the  multi-mode  missile. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  you  made  the  right  decision.  I  suspect 
that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  contesting  and  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
test, but  as  I  understand  it,  the  basic  decision  was  made  on  the 
lethality,  the  ability  to  destroy  an  incoming  chemical  warhead,  and 
I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  there  is  great  support  for  that  decision. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  probably  my  issue. 

Thank  you  for  your  endorsement  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
Army's  process  of  deciding  this.  The  decision  was  based  on  what 
was  the  mission  the  Army  needed  done.  The  Army  decided  it  need- 
ed a  hit-to-kill  ability.  That  was  the  decision.  I  have  taken  a  look 
at  it  since  then.  I  am  convinced  the  process  of  getting  there  was 
appropriate. 
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I  do  know  that  there  has  been  some  indication  that  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  wants  to  review  it.  My  sensing  is  that  the 
Army's  process  will  be  upheld  and  that  we  will  get  on  with  what 
we  need  to  do  to  equip  our  forces. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  you  hear  my  original  question? 

We  were  talking  about  ERINT  and  the  multi-mode  missile.  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  a  little  bit  funny,  Mr.  Secretary  and 
General,  about  this.  I  was  very  interested  in  it  from  the  start. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  overcame  my  extreme  provincialism  in  try- 
ing to  keep  the  playing  field  level.  We  did  have  one  incident  where 
one  of  the  contractors  tried  to  speed  the  decision  up  a  little  beyond 
what  the  Army  thought  was  the  proper  pace,  but  we  overcame 
that.  But  after  the  decision  had  been  made 

Mr.  MURTHA.  With  no  little  effort  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  we  wanted  was  fairness.  As  funny  as  an3rthing 
that  ever  happened  to  me  in  Congress,  I,  of  course,  was  paranoid 
and  I  asked  a  delegation  of  the  Army  led  by  General  Garner,  to 
come  into  my  office.  I  was  sitting  there  in  a  high  degree  of  anxiety, 
sweat  pouring  off  my  face.  They  said  we  want  you  to  know  this  has 
been  the  fairest  decision  we  have  ever  taken  and  no  matter  what 
happens,  this  has  been  a  level  playing  field. 

I  thought — hmmm.  They  said,  furthermore,  we  want  you  to  know 
that  we  have  great  things  in  mind  for  the  next  contractor  for 
ATACMS.  There  is  still  going  to  be  a  place  for  them  in  the  Army. 

I  thought,  well,  that  is  really  good.  I  said  you  are  really  telling 
me  that  you  didn't  pick  us,  aren't  you?  Otherwise,  why  would  you 
tell  me  it  is  fair,  we  won.  So  they  said,  no,  that  I  had  completely 
misinterpreted  what  they  said.  Then  I  went  home  to  Texas  and 
General  O'Neill  called.  General  O'Neill  called  and  said  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  there  has  never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Army  been  a  m.ore  level  pla3dng  field. 

I  can't  tell  you  the  words  I  used  because  I  was  so  sure  I  knew 
what  he  was  telling  me.  He  said  you  have  a  lot  of  money  in  that 
bill;  that  no  matter  who  is  chosen,  there  will  be  money  for  the 
other  contractor  to  finish  out  the  deal.  So  I  went  to  bed  very  de- 
pressed and  called  all  the  guys  and  said  it  is  over.  But  I  greatly 
sympathize — I  know  how  important  this  was  to  both  contractors 
and  to  both  areas. 

I  hope  there  is  still  room  for  the  great  technology  developed  by 
the  competition.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  on  the  battlefield 
that  is  more  important  than  extended  intercept  or  than  knocking 
down  cruise  missiles  in  clutter  and  all  that,  but  General  Sullivan, 
we  are  going  to  watch  this  very  carefully.  And  congratulations,  Mr. 
Secretary,  you  all  made  the  right  decisions. 

Mr.  Darden.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  astute  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  say 
we  are  glad  the  decision  has  been  made  and  now  we  look  forward 
to  its  implementation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Dixon. 
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MINORITY  RECRUITMENT 


Mr.  Dixon.  I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  Secretary 
West. 

I  have  two  questions,  and  General  Sullivan,  perhaps  you  can  ad- 
dress one  of  them;  that  is  the  issue  of  recruiting.  If  you  could  tell 
me  what  is  the  status  of  minority  recruitment.  In  particular,  as  I 
understand  it,  some  school  districts  have  prohibited  the  Army  from 
coming  on  campus  to  recruit  seniors.  Can  you  tell  me  how  preva- 
lent that  policy  is  and  what  impact,  if  any,  it  has  had  on  recruiting 
high  school  seniors? 

General  Sullivan.  Not  many  and  not  much  although  there  are 
some  challenges.  Of  all  the  challenges  we  face;  that  is  not  one  of 
them.  Minority  recruiting  is  okay.  The  troublesome  thing,  Mr. 
Dixon,  is  that  propensity  of  minority  youth  males  to  serve  is  off 
markedly.  It  is  down.  As  you  know,  we  survey  youth  between  the 
ages  of  16  and — I  think  it  is  21  years,  and  we  ask  them  questions 
like,  "Would  you  serve,"  and  other  questions  like  that.  For  some 
reason  the  minority  youth  propensity  is  off,  and  that  is  troublesome 
to  us  because,  of  course,  a  large  part  of  the  Army  is  in  fact  minority 
youth.  And  we  are  after  them,  frankly.  They  are  high  quality  peo- 
ple. We  are  after  high  quality  people.  So  it  is  troublesome,  along 
with  just  recruiting  in  general. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  aware,  as  you  just  stated,  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  Army  is  comprised  of  minorities,  and  you  are  telling  me 
that  this  is  changing  somewhat? 

General  SULLIVAN.  No.  I  am  just  saying  that  it  is  more  competi- 
tive. There  is  nothing  dramatic  in  the  numbers;  there  has  been  no 
shift  in  the  numbers.  It  is  just  more  competitive  and  we  have  to 
work  the  action  harder.  We  are  putting  400  more  recruiters  on  the 
streets  and  $10  million  more  into  advertising;  400  people  is  a  lot 
of  noncommissioned  officers  to  put  out  into  recruiting  that  we 
thought  we  were  going  to  use  in  infantry  battalions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  are  getting  less  proportion  minority  applica- 
tions? 

General  Sullivan.  They  have  less  propensity  to  serve.  There  are 
indications  that  they  are  less  inclined  to  serve,  but  we  are  getting 
about  the  same  numbers. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Across  the  board? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes.  Minority  is  down  a  little  more  than  the 
majority  in  propensity. 

Mr.  West.  We  have  surveys  that  show  that  we  have  a  harder 
row  to  hoe  with  respect  to  anybody  coming  in.  In  terms  of  actual 
numbers,  however,  it  is  about  the  same.  The  good  news  part  of  the 
story  is  that  once  we  get  them  in,  they  are  finding  that  this  is  a 
rewarding  and  challenging  career  and  E-7's  and  E-8's  retention  is 
quite  good  in  the  category  for  noncommissioned  officers. 

General  Sullivan.  I  don't  have  the  numbers,  but  will  get  them 
for  the  record.  There  were  many  whose  prior  notion  was  that  the 
Army  would  disadvantage  women  and  minorities.  That  is  not  true; 
and  in  every  category,  it  is  a  good  news  story.  I  will  get  you  the 
numbers.  We  have  worked  very  hard. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  U.S.  Army  recruits  without  regard  to  race  and  locates  its  recruiting  stations 
throughout  the  United  States  to  ensure  the  Army  continues  to  attract  recruits  from 
ail  regions  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Targeted  advertising  also  assists  in  attaining 
adequate  minority  representation.  For  example,  there  is  a  Recruiter  Publicity  Item 
(RPI)  written  in  Spanish  to  target  the  Hispanic  market  and  the  "Women  in  the 
Army"  RPI  highlights  Army  opportunities  for  women.  Army  print,  TV,  and  Joint  Op- 
tical Information  Network  (JOIN)  advertising  depict  minorities  in  virtually  all  ad- 
vertisements. During  FY93,  the  active  component  improved  the  minority  content  of 
accessions.  The  percentage  of  female  Non-Prior  Service  accessions  increased  to  a 
record  16.5  percent  and  is  continuing  in  FY  1994.  The  proportion  of  black  soldiers 
has  remained  approximately  20.5  percent  of  the  Non-Prior  Service  accessions  during 
FY  199 1-FY 1993,  and  the  Army  expects  similar  results  in  FY  1994. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  encouraged  by  your  statement  that  you  are  com- 
peting with  outside  influences,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  the  experi- 
ence in  the  minority  communities.  It  sounds  Hke  good  news  when 
you  have  to  compete  for,  in  this  case,  minorities.  But  I  am  sure 
that  the  people  you  are  targeting  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  find 
jobs  in  the  private  sector.  I  can't  reconcile  your  statement  with  the 
fact  that  the  economy  is  improving  at  a  slow  pace,  so  if  minorities 
are  not  joining  the  Army,  there  must  be  an  image  problem  that  ex- 
ists. 

General  Sullivan.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  other  words,  when  you  made  the  statement  that 
the  Army  has  to  compete  with  the  commercial  sector  for  jobs,  then 
you  weren't  really  including  minorities  in  that  statement? 

General  Sullivan.  Sure.  I  am  including  everybody.  It  is  a  very 
competitive  environment.  I  am  going  after  quality  people  and  ev- 
erybody is  going  after  quality  people.  I  am  not  excluding  anybody 
from  that. 

Mr.  West.  Would  you  like  a  fuller  response  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  trend  in  positive  propensity  to  enlist  into  the  Army  varies  by  gender  and 
race.  Between  1989  and  1993  black  positive  propensity  has  fallen  55  percent,  com- 
pared to  33  percent  for  whites  and  only  20  percent  for  Hispanics.  The  drop  in  black 
propensity  between  1989-1990  coincides  with  the  Gulf  War  and  public  concerns  that 
blacks  would  be  placed  in  harm's  way  in  disproportionate  numbers. 

POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  OF  16-21  YEAR-OLD  MALES— (PERCENT) 

Year  1989      1990      1991      1992      1993 

White 12.0  13.0  11.6  9.5  8.1 

Black 34.5  27.4  25.9  19.0  15.4 

Hispanic  24.6  22.5  20.5  15.6  19.8 

The  trend  in  positive  propensity  for  16-21  year-old  females  follows  a  similar  rela- 
tionship as  males;  black  propensity  has  fallen  46  percent,  as  compared  to  33  percent 
for  whites  and  6  percent  for  Hispanics. 

POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  OF  16-21  YEAR-OLD  FEMALES— (PERCENT) 

Year  1989      1990      1991      1992      1993 

White 3.0  3.4  2.4  2.6  2.0 

Black 17.4  15.1  10.6  6.1  9.4 

Hispanic  9.4  9.6  8.8  7.9  8.8 

The  1993  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  indicates  minority  propensity  may  be  be- 
ginning to  rise;  the  propensity  for  16-21  year-old  male  and  female  Hispanics,  as 
well  as  16-21  year-old  black  females,  increased  when  compared  to  1992.  Despite 
this  encouraging  propensity  news  in  1993  for  Hispanics  and  black  females,  overall 
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propensity  has  fallen  significantly  over  the  last  three  years,  particularly  for  16-21 
year-old  males.  As  propensity  has  fallen,  recruiting  difficulty  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly. Determining  why  propensity  to  enlist  in  the  Army  is  continuing  to  fall  for 
most  of  our  prospective  recruits,  and  implementing  solutions  to  reverse  this  aleum- 
ing  trend,  is  a  major  challenge  to  the  fiiture  success  of  our  quality  Army.  I  have 
commissioned  a  study  group  which  is  currently  addressing  these  extremely  impor- 
tant and  complex  issues.  Without  quality  people,  we  cannot  have  a  quality  Army! 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  think  the  General  is  not  understanding  my  point. 
I  am  saying  that  jobs  in  the  private  sector  are  very  hard  to  find 
and  the  individuals  that  you  are  targeting  in  the  general  popu- 
lation I  assume  are  high  school  graduates  with  only  limited  train- 
ing and  experience.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  you  are  not  com- 
peting with  the  private  sector.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  West.  And  that,  therefore,  there  must  be  another  factor  that 
is  causing  that  propensity. 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  right. 

Greneral  Sullivan.  It  would  be  too  easy  to  say  it  is  lack  of  adver- 
tising. That  may  be  one  variable. 

The  other  is  that  I  think  after  the  Gulf  War  people  started  seeing 
that  you  could  get  yourself  killed  doing  this.  Propensity  to  serve  fell 
off  after  that.  This  is  a  dangerous  business  and  you  can  get  your- 
self killed. 

Mr.  West.  Also,  and  presumably  this  would  have  an  impact 
across-the-board  whatever  ethnic  background — I  mentioned  this 
earlier — the  sense  that  we  are  closing  up  work  as  a  defense  busi- 
ness, that,  in  fact,  we  are  not  going  to  be  defending  the  United 
States  anymore;  there  won't  be  an  Army  because  we  are  getting  so 
small  there  will  not  be  opportunities.  That  can  cause  people  to 
cross  us  off  their  mental  list  of  places  to  go.  I  think  we  owe  you 
a  full  explanation. 

General  Sullivan.  The  session  I  will  have  with  the  secretariat 
representation  will  be  to  go  into  research  agencies,  to  include  the 
ad  agency,  to  go  into  communities  after  focus  groups  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  we  are  not  doing  in  order  to  attract  them.  This  is 
serious  business  for  us.  If  we  lose  quality  people,  we  are  in  trouble. 

EARTHQUAKE  DISASTER 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  your  statement  you  indicated  that  the  Army  par- 
ticipated in  the  Northridge/Los  Aiigeles  earthquake  relief  efforts.  I 
am  wondering  what  was  the  Army's  involvement?  I  thought  it  was 
primarily  the  Reserve,  that  was  actively  involved? 

Mr.  West.  I  will  provide  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Army,  as  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Executive  Agent  for  Military  Sup- 
port to  Civil  Authorities,  directly  coordinates  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (FEMA)  to  provide  disaster  response  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Response  Plan. 

At  FEMA's  request,  DoD  provided  a  Defense  Coordinating  Officer  and  staff"  from 
Sixth  U.S.  Army  to  coordinate  Federal  requests  for  all  DoD  Support  at  FEMA's  Dis- 
aster Field  Office.  FEMA  tasked  and  DoD  provided  warehouse  personnel  for  the 
American  Red  Cross,  linguists,  water  support,  Stress  Management  Specialist  Teams, 
aviation  support,  support  to  FEMA's  Joint  Information  Center  and  a  Federal  Mobili- 
zation Site.  DoD  also  constructed  a  rail  station  commuter  parking  lot  and  trans- 
ported FEMA  communications  vans.  Urban  Search  and  Rescue  Teams,  and  PubUc 
Health  Service  Disaster  Medical  Assistance  Teams.  Approximately  500  DoD  employ- 
ees volunteered  to  provide  registration  assistance  at  FEMA's  Disaster  Assistance 
Centers. 
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The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  provided  electrical  power  assessment  and 
backup  generators.  They  also  contracted  and  coordinated  the  delivery  of  three  mil- 
lion gallons  of  bulk  water  and  constructed  a  temporary  rail  station.  The  Corps  con- 
tinues with  FEMA  to  support  the  recovery  effort  by  conducting  structural  inspec- 
tions for  Federal  and  other  public  and  private  buildings  and  structxires  at  the  re- 
quest of  FEMA  and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  close  proximity  of  other  services'  installations  near  the  affected  area,  ae- 
creased  the  Army's  traditionsd  participation  in  major  disaster  response.  DoD  peak 
element  strengths  in  the  disaster  area  were: 

U.S.  Army  {6th  Army)  36 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  (311  Corps  Support  Command,  63d  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand)    89 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  334 

U.S.  Air  Force  (March  Air  Force  Base,  Combat  Camera) 358 

U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  3 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  (Camp  Pendleton)  92 

U.S.  Navy  (Construction  Battalion,  warehouse  personnel)  250 

U.S.  Navy  Reserve  1 

Defense  Language  Institute  (linguists)  57 

The  California  National  Guard  provided  tremendous  support  as  a  California  State 
asset.  Army  and  Air  Guard  strength  peaked  at  approximately  2600  personnel  and 
averaged  about  1130.  The  Guard's  presence  in  the  streets  provided  a  calming  affect 
on  the  population  as  they  prevented  looting,  directed  traffic,  provided  security  and 
Public  Affairs  support  at  Disaster  Assistance  Centers,  provided  potable  bulk  water, 
aviation  support,  and  established  temporary  life  support  areas,  each  capable  of  sup- 
porting 500  people. 

Mr.  West.  You  are  right  that  in  Los  Angeles  most  of  the  folks 
in  uniform  that  you  saw  on  the  streets  were  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard,  who  performed  marvelously  in  their  State 
capacity.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  asked  me  to  go  there  and  take 
a  look  and  I  talked  with  them.  They  were  among  the  first  on  the 
scene  when  word  of  the  disaster  struck. 

They  got  themselves  organized;  they  provided  security  for  the 
disaster  assistance  centers  and  did  a  lot  of  other  things.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Defense  Department  is  one  of  the  main  agencies  of 
the  Federal  response  to  any  emergency  disaster.  FEMA — Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency — has  a  regular  coordination  proc- 
ess that  they  do  with  us  through  our  Directorates  of  Military  Sup- 
port. 

The  Army  is  the  executive  agent  for  the  Defense  Department.  We 
coordinate  with  the  State  Guard  on  what  they  are  doing.  We  had 
the  Marines  there  who  provided  water,  and  we  had  a  full-up  in- 
volvement by  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  Army,  some  Reserves,  Na- 
tional Guard  in  their  State  status,  and  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Army. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Were  you  reimbursed  by  FEMA  for  equipment  or 
other  activities? 

Mr.  West.  Most  of  it  is  reimbursed  under  the  Stafford  Efficiency 
Act.  FEMA  reimburses  the  Defense  Department  for  most  support. 
We  do  not  have  any  budgeting  for  it;  so  an5rthing  not  reimbursed, 
the  Defense  Department  pays  for. 

C-17  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Dixon.  General,  is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say 
about  the  C-17? 

General  Sullivan.  I  love  the  C-17.  It  is  a  great  aircraft.  I  under- 
stand the  issues  at  stake  here.  A  C-17-like  aircraft  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  Army.  It  is  very  important,  as  is  sealift  very  important. 
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We  are  big  supporters  of  it.  It  is  a  tremendous  capability  for  us. 
We  need  the  capability  to  project  outsized  cargo  around  the  world, 
like  the  C-17  or  an  aircraft  with  that  capability. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you. 

Greneral  Sullivan.  The  Army  has  always  been  very  supportive 
and  continues  to  be  very  supportive  of  the  C-17. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Skeen. 

HIGH  ENERGY  LASER  SYSTEMS  TEST  FACILITY  (HELSTF) 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  congratulations  on  your  confirmation  and,  Gen- 
eral, it  is  good  to  have  you  here  and  share  the  great  knowledge 
that  you  have  with  us. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  very  interested  in  your  confirmation  state- 
ments in  support  of  R&D.  This  question  is  addressed  to  either/or 
both  of  you. 

There  has  been  a  serious  question  about  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  the  HELSTF  facility  and  there  is  no  money 
in  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1995.  We  have  asked  twice  for 
the  Department  to  report  on  the  long-term  plans  for  either  main- 
taining the  facility  or  for  transitioning  it  into  somewhat  of  a  lower 
category  or  some  other  plan  to  keep  this  facility  together  so  that 
we  don't  lose  the  limited  number  of  personnel  and  their  expertise 
in  the  field  of  high  energy  pulsing  laser  systems. 

We  have  been  notified  that  there  has  been  another  delay  before 
the  Army  can  send  over  their  report  on  what  recommendations 
they  will  make,  or  what  they  plan  on  doing  with  HELSTF  other 
than  closing  it  out.  The  Army  also  indicates  that  they  have  neither 
a  plan  for  alternative  uses  with  the  private  sector  or  their  services, 
and  even  though  there  are  some  eight  programs  I  think  that  are 
being — the  HELSTF  facility  is  being  used  for  at  the  present  time, 
encompassing  some  operations  of  the  Navy  on  tracking  systems 
and  things  of  that  kind,  can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  where  we 
are  going  and  when  we  can  expect  a  report  and  how  we  can  keep 
this  facility  put  together  and  make  it  useful? 

I  wouldn't  be  here  supporting  it  if  I  didn't  think  you  needed  it. 
I  think  the  technology  is  necessary  and  the  people  operating  it  are 
necessary.  There  are  just  a  few  involved.  I  understand  the  money 
and  contracting  services  and  making  other  services  pay  the  Army, 
compensating  for  use  of  the  testing  site. 

Mr.  West.  I  cannot  right  now,  Congressman,  but  I  will  provide 
that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  fiscal  year  1993  (FY93)  Appropriations  Conference  Report  acknowledged  that 
the  Department  of  Defense's  (DoD)  future  testing  schedule  for  HELSTF  was  uncer- 
tain, and  directed  the  Department  to  submit  a  report  on  current/projected  workload 
as  well  as  long-term  options  for  facility  utilization.  The  Army  prepared  and  submit- 
ted this  report  to  the  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  in  June  1993,  recommend- 
ing that  the  HELSTF  be  closed.  At  this  same  time,  OSD  was  conducting  a  potential 
workload  survey  of  the  three  Services,  NASA,  and  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Energy.  Because  of  this  survey,  as  weU  as  Congressional  action  on  the  FY94 
budget  request,  OSD  delayed  sending  the  report  to  Congress.  In  the  interim,  the 
FY94  Appropriations  Conference  Report  again  directed  that  DoD  submit  the  re- 
quested report  by  15  January  1994  and  appropriated  additional  funds  for  continued 
HELSTF  operations.  The  Army  complied  with  this  request  and  submitted  the  report 
to  OSD  on  12  January  1994.  Report  revisions  primarily  addressed  revised  cost  esti- 
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mates  for  facility  closure  and  updated  workload  accomplishments.  No  additional 
high  energy  laser  workload  was  identified  or  added  to  the  report.  In  order  to  conduct 
a  more  thorough  assessment  of  the  facility  options  and  their  associated  costs,  OSD 
requested  that  the  due  date  be  extended  to  15  March  1994.  Due  to  the  complexity 
of  the  facility  and  its  advanced  technology,  OSD  plans  to  request  an  additional  ex- 
tension to  12  April  1994. 

With  regard  to  the  test  workload  at  HELSTF,  the  Research,  Development,  Test 
and  Evaluation  Descriptive  Summary  for  HELSTF  reflects  eight  planned  test  pro- 
grams. Of  those  eight,  only  two,  the  Navy  Point  Defense  Demonstration,  and  the 
Air  Force  Airborne  Laser  Target  Lethality  tests,  require  the  high  energy  laser 
(HEL)  test  capabilities  which  are  unique  to  HELSTF.  Although  the  remaining  six 
are  scheduled  to  be  conducted  at  HELSTF,  their  test  requirements  could  be  ad- 
dressed elsewhere.  In  response  to  the  workload  survey  conducted  by  OSD,  none  of 
the  Services,  NASA,  nor  the  Departments  of  Energy  or  Commerce  identified  require- 
ments in  FY95  or  FY96  for  the  HEL  capabilities  at  HELSTF. 

The  Army  continues  to  pursue  every  reasonable  option  which  might  offer  a  cost 
effective  means  of  retaining  the  unique  capabilities  of  HELSTF.  For  example, 
HELSTF  is  currently  conducting  yet  another  attempt  to  identify  fiinded  work  for 
FY95  and  beyond.  Also,  the  delay  in  the  submittal  of  the  HELSTF  report  to  Con- 
gress will  provide  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  Congressionally  mandated  "High- 
Power  Laser  programn  guidance"  report.  However,  any  optimism  must  be  tempered 
by  reality.  The  reahty  is  that  similar  investigations  in  the  past  have  not  succeeded 
in  identifying  funded  programs  requiring  HELSTF  support.  Until  concrete  evidence 
of  funded  programs  requiring  HELSTF  appears,  the  only  prudent  course  is  to  con- 
tinue to  plan  for  closure.  The  Defense  budget  drawdown  engenders  difficult  deci- 
sions. The  Army  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  test  and  evaluation  facility  when  a 
funded  present  and  future  customer  base  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Greneral,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

General  SULLIVAN.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  would  like  to  impress  on  you,  always  to  a  Member 
of  Congress  when  you  get  a  facility  that  is  in  jeopardy  we  are  sing- 
ing a  tune  for  you.  We  will  restring  the  violin  if  necessary,  but  I 
know  you  need  money.  I  would  appreciate  some  kind  of  response 
on  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would 
like  to  welcome  you  to  the  Committee  and  wish  you  the  very  best 
of  luck.  General  Sullivan,  it  is  always  good  to  see  you.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  West,  welcome;  General,  good  to  have  you  back.  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  industrial  base.  In  your  testimony.  Gen- 
eral, you  mention  your  concern  about  potential  problems  in  the  in- 
dustrial base.  You  talk  about  the  potentisd  loss  of  some  production 
lines,  some  specific  technical  areas. 

Would  you  want  to  elaborate  on  the  word — some — in  those  in- 
stances? 

What  are  you  most  concerned  about  as  far  as  the  Army  is  con- 
cerned? 

General  Sullivan.  I  think  in  my  case  it  is  the  helicopter  in  par- 
ticular. The  Comanche  will  keep  a  helicopter  line  moving;  and,  of 
course,  we  are  continuing  to  upgrade  the  MlAl,  so  that  will  keep 
some  tank  work  going  on.  There  is  a  fairly  robust  foreign  military 
sales  in  tanks. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  I  understand,  though  the  Saudis  have  problems 
with  cash  flow.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  paying  on  the  origi- 
nal schedule.  Are  you  able  to  depend  on  foreign  military  sales? 

General  Sullivan.  I  think  so.  I  think  some  of  the  work  has  been 
done.  There  are  some  indications  that  that  is  beginning  to  come  for 
the  outyears  and  that  sales  will  go  up. 

Mr.  West.  That  is  essentially  correct.  It  was  a  concern  of  ours, 
but  I  think  there  may  be  some  progress  there  now.  I  don't  have  the 
exact  details  but  we  had  the  same  concern  you  did,  Congressman. 

General  Sullivan.  Tanks,  helicopters,  artillery,  missiles,  and 
focal  plane  array  on  the  Javelin.  Focal  plane  array  is  a  very  impor- 
tant technology,  but  that  gets  into  information  processing  and,  of 
course,  that  is  critical  to  us. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  When  you  talk  about  items  such  as  the  heli- 
copter, missiles,  artillery  that  are  key,  what  methodology  are  you 
considering — when  I  think  about  the  base  question,  the  industrial 
base  question,  the  issue  of  uniqueness  comes  to  mind. 

The  issue  just  because  something  is  unique  is  one  thing.  If  it  is 
unique  and  you  need  it,  I  think  that  is  something  else. 

The  other  way  that  I  have  begun  to  look  at  it,  and  also  referenc- 
ing. General,  your  testimony,  you  talk  about  the  advanced  field  ar- 
tillery system,  the  corps  surface-to-air  missile  system,  the  armored 
gun  system,  the  theater  high  altitude  air  defense  system,  the  bril- 
liant anti-armor  submunition — ^most  of  those,  as  I  understand,  are 
not  in  production  today,  they  are  in  developmental  stages? 

General  Sullivan.  Everything  you  mentioned  is  in  development; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Part  of  the  question  I  have  is  about  what  we 
need,  because  everything  in  the  end  costs  money.  As  some  of  these 
new  systems  come  on  Ime,  is  the  uniqueness  maintained?  And  to 
preserve  those  lines  in  the  interim,  are  we  chewing  up  dollars  for 
these  new  systems  that  you  do  need  in  the  future;  are  they  going 
to  suffer  because  of  that?  Is  that  part  of  the  equation  as  well  when 
you  think  about  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  continue 
to  do  your  job  well? 

Mr.  West.  Let  me  say,  we  do  not  have  an  industrial  base  policy 
that  is  independent  of  the  Defense  Department's  policy.  The  whole 
notion  of  industrial  base  policy  is  something  very  much  in  the  mind 
of,  and  the  plans  of  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Deutch,  so  what  we  do  in 
that  regard,  and  how  we  make  those  judgments  is,  in  fact,  part  of 
the  judgment  process  they  have  there. 

Your  concern  as  to  whether  we  are  perhaps  following  a  policy 
that  would  chew  up  some  dollars  we  need  in  development,  frankly, 
that  is  not  our  big  problem.  Our  big  problem  is  that  all  our  mod- 
ernization has  been  the  bill  payer  for  our  readiness  efforts.  We  are 
in  what  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  described  as  a  pause  in  moderniza- 
tion that  we  have  to  change  and  change  very  soon,  and  the  plan 
is  to  do  that  in  the  subsequent  years. 

That  is  our  biggest  problem  in  terms  of  available  dollars  for  mod- 
ernization. Not  that  we  have  been  using  dollars  needed  for  mod- 
ernization to  keep  alive  some  systems,  but  that  we  have  been  pay- 
ing other  bills  with  what  we  would  have  put  into  modernization. 

I  realize  I  got  outside  your  question.  Let  me  let  the  Chief  of  Staff 
pull  me  back. 
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Greneral  Sullivan.  I  certainly  think  that  point  needs  to  be  rein- 
forced. We  have  taken  our  modernization  accounts — our  research, 
development  and  acquisition  accounts — down  to  where  we  think 
that  what  we  are  bringing  in  is  the  minimum.  That  is,  we  have 
looked  at  five  areas  and  those  five  areas  are  to  win  the  information 
war,  dominate  the  maneuver  fight,  protect  the  force,  preject  and 
sustain  the  force,  and  precision  strike. 

In  those  five  areas,  we  have  systems,  for  instance,  in  project  and 
sustain.  We  have  total  asset  visibility;  a  transmitter  is  put  on  the 
side  of  a  container  or  a  pallet  so  that  we  can  tell  wherever  it  is. 

I  was  in  Mogadishu  a  month  ago.  A  young  soldier  sitting  there 
with  her  laptop  computer  could  tell  me  that  the  part  she  was  look- 
ing for  was  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base  and  would  be  loaded  on  such 
and  such  tail  number  aircraft.  Those  of  you  on  the  committee  who 
were  in  the  Gulf  War,  you  know  that  nobody  had  that  capability 
then.  You  had  to  open  the  container  to  find  out  what  was  in  it. 
Now  we  know  what  is  in  it  before  it  gets  there  and  the  aircraft  tail 
number.  That  is  very  powerful.  All  right,  that  is  project  and  sus- 
tain. It  is  also  win  the  information  war.  But  under  each  of  our  cat- 
egories, we  have  equipment. 

To  your  point  about  the  industrial  sector.  The  Army  Materiel 
Command  did  a  major  study.  It  is  a  couple  of  years  study  with  a 
lot  of  corporate  help  through  the  American  Defense  Preparedness 
Association.  We  did  a  sector  analysis  and  we  can  tell  you — and  I 
will  send  them  over  to  lay  that  out  for  you — where  the  risks  are 
in  the  sectors  such  as  munitions,  smart  munitions,  et  cetera.  It  is 
a  very  detailed  study.  Senator  Nunn's  committee  has  looked  at  it 
a  couple  of  times. 

[The  information  follows:] 

A  representative  of  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  has  been  in  contact  with 
your  staff.  A  briefing  has  been  scheduled  for  late  March  1994  concerning  the  Indus- 
trial Base  Sector  Study. 

PRODUCTION  FACILITIES 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  There  apparently  is  a  list  of  53  programs  that 
are  set  to  be  terminated  in  the  1995  budget.  One  is  the  MLRS 
launcher  and  extended  range  rocket  program.  Would  that  mean  the 
production  facilities  for  these  items  could  be  scrapped? 

Greneral  Sullivan.  No.  I  would  expect  the  production  facility 
would  be  used  to  do  something  else.  I  don't  know,  but  I  would  ex- 
pect it  would  be.  My  remark  is  right  off  the  top  of  my  head.  I  would 
expect  that  in  the  case  of  the  MLRS — Multiple-Launch  Rocket  Sys- 
tem, the  production  facility  would  be  used  to  do  something  else. 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  A  final  question  on  the  issue.  Are  there  specific 
preservation  initiatives  that  are  included  in  your  budget,  industrial 
base  preservation  initiatives  that  are  specifically  included? 

Greneral  Sullivan.  Like  preservation  of  ammunition  plants?  We 
are  lajdng  up  some  ammunition  plants. 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  If  you  could  provide  that  for  the  record,  I  would 
appreciate  it  and  if  there  were  initiatives  you  wanted  to  include  in 
the  budget  but  because  of  whatever  constraints  were  in  place  at  the 
time  are  not,  if  you  could  provide  that  for  the  record,  as  well,  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Army  has  money  budgeted  in  Fiscal  Year  1995  to  layaway  government-owned 
production  facilities  in  long  term  storage.  To  cover  important  production  gaps,  the 
Army  has  also  budgeted  FY95  funds  to  extend  certain  active  production  lines  and 
is  stretching  FY94  funded  production  efforts. 

The  Army  has  $26.8  million  programmed  for  decontamination  and  layaway  of  am- 
munition lines,  most  of  which  will  be  spent  at  various  Army  ammunition  plants. 

In  the  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles  Appropriation,  the  Army  has  two 
efforts  which  will  preserve  critical  military  technologies  in  the  industrial  base.  The 
Army  has  $175.1  million  programmed  for  upgrading  Ml  Abrams  tanks  to  MlA2s. 
The  Army  also  has  $145.4  million  programmed  for  Bradley  Base  Sustainment  which 
will  upgrade  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles  from  AO  to  A2  configuration. 

In  the  Missile  Appropriation  the  Army  does  not  have  specific  FY95  funding  re- 
quests to  cover  production  gaps.  However  two  FY94  efforts  will  be  stretched  to  cover 
what  would  otherwise  be  production  gaps  in  1995.  Specifically,  in  the  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System  program,  the  Army  plans  to  use  $15  million  of  the  total  $75 
million  appropriated  in  FY94  to  stretch  production.  This  initiative  will  prevent  a 
gap  between  production  of  the  current  rocket  and  the  Extended  Range  Rocket.  Simi- 
larly, the  $25  million  appropriated  for  Stinger  production  in  FY95  will  be  used  to 
stretch  production  to  cover  a  gap  between  the  current  missile  and  the  follow-on 
FY96  program  for  Stinger  Block  1  Retrofit. 

While  there  are  many  industrial  base  initiatives  which  might  have  been  submit- 
ted for  funding  in  FY95,  only  the  request  for  procurement  of  three  Apache  heli- 
copters for  $46.6  million  can  be  considered  of  major  significance.  This  would  have 
funded  three  helicopters  and,  with  prospective  foreign  sales  to  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates and  to  Kuwait,  would  have  a  bridged  production  gap  to  the  Apache  Longbow/ 
Upgrade  program. 

Another  unfunded  industrial  base  initiative  is  an  additional  $20  million  to  acceler- 
ate Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  Self  Destruct  Fuze  facilitization  into  FY95.  This 
initiative,  if  funded,  has  the  potential  for  an  earlier  start-up  of  Extended  Range 
Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  production. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Dicks. 

CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS  COSTS 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  mentioned  one  subject  about  how  the  Army  has 
become  the  big  bill  payer  for  a  lot  of  these  exercises  that  we  are 
doing  abroad.  In  your  last  year's  budget,  do  you  know  how  much 
money  was  diverted  from  your  budget  to  pay  for  other  operations? 
Roughly? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir.  Just  a  minute. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  contingency  operations  cost  the  Army  $571 
million.  We  received  $371  million  in  reimbursements,  leaving  $200 
million  out  of  pocket.  By  the  way,  it  is  getting  to  be  a  better  news 
story  and  a  lot  of  it  resides  right  here.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  $681 
million  was  the  estimate  for  unprogrammed  contingency  operations 
costs,  and  we  received  $652  million. 

Mr.  Dicks.  This  was  reimbursed? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes.  Thanks  largely  to  the  emergency  pro- 
gram supplemental,  the  out-of-pocket  costs  for  1994  are  estimated 
to  be  $29  million. 

The  point  the  Secretary  made  and  that  I  would  make  in  this  re- 
gard is,  as  you  know,  when  you  get  these  kinds  of  dollars,  that  im- 
pacts on  training  and  that  impacts  on  activities  in  the  year  of  exe- 
cution. If  you  don't  train  the  first  quarter,  you  can't  come  back  and 
make  it  up.  But  at  any  rate,  we  are  getting  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  that  now  a  guarantee  for  the  future  as  well  when 
we  have  these  activities  in  1995,  1996 

Mr.  West.  Until  we  change  the  way  of  budgeting  for  them.  Con- 
gressman, yes.  As  long  as  we  are  not  putting  into  the  budget,  for 
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example  in  the  Army  budget  in  1995  the  amount  for  contingencies 
Hke  this  is  zero,  isn't  that  right? 

General  SULLIVAN.  Yes,  zero. 

Mr.  West.  That  means  that  when  they  come  up,  we  will  come 
back  to  the  Committee — and  I  hope  to  be  saying  thank  you  for  the 
supplement — to  ask  for  the  supplemental  appropriations. 

As  General  Sullivan  pointed  out,  the  damage  is  not  just  in  the 
amount  we  don't  get  back,  but  in  the  training  opportunities  lost 
and  the  propensity  of  any  commander  acting  like  a  good 
businessperson  to  say,  "Well,  if  this  money  has  been  taken  away 
on  a  hit,  then  I  am  not  going  to  even  try  to  do  that  event  until  I 
can  see  where  the  money  comes  from.  If  it  doesn't  come  until  the 
last  quarter,  it  is  an  event  lost,  an  opportunity  lost,  and  quite  dis- 
ruptive." 

But  yes,  until  we  conclude  that  there  is  a  way  to  put  some  money 
in  for  contingencies  or  some  other  way  to  budget  for  it,  it  will  hap- 
pen to  us  like  that,  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year. 

General  Sullivan.  I  think  defense  has  $300  million  this  year  for 
contingencies.  I  think  that  is  a  line. 

Mr.  Dicks.  For  peacekeeping  efforts? 

General  SULLIVAN.  Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  what  the  category  is. 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  are  these  funds  allocated  up  between  the  serv- 
ices? 

General  Sullivan.  I  think  it  will  be  doled  out  to  us  as  we  do  it. 
You  have  been  very  helpful  in  some  of  this,  because  I  think  to  the 
Secretary's  point,  that  what  happens  out  at  Fort  Riley  or  Fort 
Lewis  or  whatever  it  is,  this  all  ripples  down,  and  the  commander 
out  there  then  has  to  start  juggling.  He  has  to  move  money  around. 
That  is  how  they  are  doing  it. 

That  is  why,  frankly,  we  need  a  bottom.  We  need  very  few  fences 
built  here,  so  that  we  can  do  our  business.  A  bottom,  like  what? 
Well,  like  this  Bottom-Up  Review,  and  like  the  President  said  that 
is  the  bottom.  It  is  not  unlike  that 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  bottom  in  the  budget. 

General  Sullivan.  Right.  My  number  is  about  a  million  people — 
active.  Guard,  and  Reserve  and  about  300,000  civilians.  All  we  are 
asking  for  is  what  you  give  Norv  Turner,  what  you  give  the  football 
team.  The  NFL — National  Football  League — says,  "You  have  44 
men.  Here  is  what  you  have  and  here  is  your  budget  ceiling.  You 
figure  it  out."  And  the  NFL  let's  Norv  Turner  manage  it.  They  let 
Jimmy  manage  it  down  there  in  Dallas. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  $61.1  billion  which  sounds  like  a  good 
number  for  about  a  million  people.  I  told  you  we  are  responsible. 
I  signed  up  for  that. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  never  believed  in  these  ceilings.  I  am  concerned  that 
it  is  a  mistake.  The  Congress  provides  you  the  money  and  says — 
You  manage  it,  you  get  the  right  number  of  people.  But  that  is  not, 
I  don't  think,  possible. 

General  Sullivan.  You  know  that  some  of  that  is  not  possible. 
But  I  think  our  point  is — okay,  it  is  the  bottom,  and  we  built  it  for 
you  and  we  will  build  it  for  you.  With  the  ships  and  the  planes, 
there  is  moderate  risk  here  because  you  have  to  get  to  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  and  you  have  to  get  the  quality  people  in,  and  to  Mr. 
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Dixon's  point  about  the  planes,  we  have  to  get  to  the  airplanes 
here. 

ARMY  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  Dicks.  Let  me  ask  you  something.  We  are  going  to  10  active 
divisions. 

General  Sullivan.  Three  brigade  divisions  now.  These  are  full- 
up  divisions.  It  will  be  three  brigade  divisions  with,  you  know,  an 
enhanced  brigade,  a  Guard  brigade. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  you  have  four? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes,  in  the  war-fight,  we  plan  to  have  four. 

Mr.  Dicks.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in  the  past  is  that 
you  have  some  of  these  people  diverted  from  a  division? 

General  Sullivan.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  give  you  every 
division  with  three  active  brigades  in  it. 

Mr.  Dicks.  One  of  the  problerns  we  had  when  we  went  through 
the  hollow  force  is  we  had  a  division  equivalent  to  doing  civilian 
work.  The  civilians  were  drawn  down,  we  had  Army  people  doing 
civilian  work. 

Is  that  going  to  happen  again?  Are  we  going  to  get  into  that, 
whether  they  are  training  or  doing  what  they  are  supposed  to  be 
doing? 

General  Sullivan.  We  will  do  our  best,  but  that  is  related  to  dol- 
lars. I  think  I  can  hire  the  contractors  I  need  to  do  the  things  that 
we  need  to  do  and  will  have  the  number  of  civilians.  But  that  is 
where  we  get  into  borrowed  military  manpower,  where  you  have 
soldiers  doing  what  civilians  can't  be  paid  to  do. 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  many  do  we  have  doing  that  now? 

General  SULLIVAN.  I  don't  know  right  off  the  top  of  my  head. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Not  a  division? 

General  Sullivan.  I  don't  think  so.  It  is  not  a  division  equiva- 
lent. A  division  equivalent  is  40,000  people. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Give  us  something  for  the  record. 

General  SULLIVAN.  Sure. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  That  is  always  a  measure  of  readiness. 

General  SULLIVAN.  Yes,  and  we  designed  the  training  system. 
The  training  doctrine  is  green,  amber,  and  red.  Green,  you  are  in 
training.  Amber,  you  are  in  a  sustainment  cycle.  And  red,  you  are 
doing  post  support.  We  have  designed  it  so  that  one  company  in  a 
battalion  or  the  battalion  is  doing  division  support. 

[The  information  follows:! 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA)  visibility  of  Borrowed  Military 
Manpower  (BMM)  for  Active  Component  (AC)  units  is  accomplished  through  the 
monthly  Unit  Status  Report  (USR)  which  captures  the  composite  impact  (but  not 
total  figures)  of  BMM  and  Troop  Diversions  (TD)  together,  under  the  category  of 
Special  Duty  (SD)  requirements.  BMM  consists  of  Modified  Table  of  Organization 
and  Equipment  (MTOE)  soldiers  working  in  Major  Command  (MACOM)  approved 
Table  of  Distribution  and  Authorizations  (TDA)  requirements.  TD  consists  of  sol- 
diers (other  than  BMM)  performing  recurring  duties  outside  their  assigned  units. 
Other  than  the  USR  and  any  specific  (but  not  required)  comments  a  unit  com- 
mander may  write  into  the  report,  there  is  no  uniform  methodology  which  exists  for 
tracking  BMM  personnel  figures.  The  need  to  monitor  BMM  at  the  MACOM  level 
widely  varies  also,  as  the  magnitude  of  impact  differs  by  installation.  Across  the 
Army  however,  an  average  of  17  units  per  month,  at  the  battalion  and  separate 
company  levels,  report  through  the  USR  that  SD  requirements  have  a  significant 
impact  on  their  unit  readiness.  This  would  imply  a  composite  average  figure  be- 
tween 1700  and  8500  soldiers  per  month  depending  on  the  size  of  the  reporting  unit 
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(company  or  battalion).  Some  units  such  as  the  4th  infantry  Division  (4ID)  record 
significant  impact  (555  soldiers  per  day),  while  others  such  as  the  101st  Air  Assault 
Division  (101  AA)  (250-275  soldiers  per  day)  and  the  24th  Infantry  Division  (24ID) 
(100-300  soldiers  per  day)  note  lesser  consequences.  The  magnitude  of  the  impact 
is  often  amplified  for  divisions  maintained  at  lower  levels  of  personnel  fill  (4  ID)  as 
compared  to  those  divisions  with  higher  fill  priority  (101  AA,  24  ID),  At  the  unit 
level,  these  manpower  requirements  often  satisfy  the  need  for  duties  previously 
filled  by  civilian  hire  such  as  Post  i>oUce  (trash  pick-up),  driving  buses,  augmenting 
Post  engineers,  cutting  grass,  supporting  morale  and  welfare  activities,  issuing 
equipment,  and  providing  installation  guards. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Does  that  get  rotated? 

General  Sullivan.  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  they  go  back  into  training? 

General  SULLIVAN.  They  go  back  into  training;  they  go  out  of 
training. 

But  I  think  as  to  your  point,  though,  that  it  is  a  good  point  and 
it  is  a  valid  point  in  some  of  the  work  in  Europe  that  we  did.  Do 
you  remember  that  when  we  made  that  steep  decline,  we  were  get- 
ting budget  pressure,  and  Congress  said  to  get  the  foreign  nation- 
als off  the  payroll.  General  Saint  was  coming  in  here  all  the  time 
saying,  "Look,  don't  make  me  do  that,  because  when  you  force  me 
to  take  civilians  off  the  payroll,  I  have  to  get  soldiers  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Dicks.  Somebody  has  got  to  do  it. 

General  Sullivan.  Right,  somebody  has  got  to  do  it.  I  think  Mr. 
Wilson  was  raising  it.  In  the  case  of  getting  out  of  Europe,  I  turned 
to  the  Guard  and  Reserve  to  help  me  get  the  equipment  out.  Rath- 
er than  turn  to  civilians,  I  turned  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  signed  up.  So  that  is  what  we  are  using 
over  there  to  get  all  this  stuff  back  so  I  won't  have  to  use  active 
duty  personnel. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  are  coming  down  to  10  division.  Have  we  identi- 
fied who  is  going  to  get  the  big  X  yet? 

General  Sullivan.  No,  sir,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  many  more  have  you  got  to  identify? 

General  Sullivan.  Two.  We  are  just  coming  down. 

Mr.  Dicks.  From  12  to  10? 

General  Sullivan.  We  are  at  13  now,  but  I  have  already  identi- 
fied the  Alaskan  16th  Infantry  Division,  the  13th  division  which  is 
coming  out  next  summer  and  it  is  almost  out.  We  just  have  to  do 
the  ceremony. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  We  have  been  hearing  for  the  last  10  years  about 
the  9th  Division,  so  don't  take  anything  out  of  Washington  State. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  have  two  more  to  identify? 

General  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That  will  be  done  this  year? 

Greneral  Sullivan.  I  am  not  sure  when  it  will  be  done.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  identify  them  this  year — ^there  is  enough  money  in 
this  budget  here  to  pay  for  12  divisions. 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  you  are  sa3dng  you  are  going  to  get  down  by 
1995. 

General  Sullivan.  The  manpower  by  the  end  of  this  year  will  be 
510,000. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You'll  have  12  divisions  at  510,000? 

Greneral  Sullivan.  Let  me  say  something  I  haven't  said  because 
I  shortened  up  my  statement  so  much. 
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We  are  beginning  to  redesign  the  force,  and  we  are  using  a  lot 
of  this  information  technology  that  the  Secretary  and  I  talked 
about.  We  are  going  to  put  together  a  force  that  will  be  your  Army 
for  the  21st  Century.  We  have  the  doctrine  in  place.  We  have  the 
processes  in  place.  Many  of  you  have  seen  those  processes.  And  we 
are  beginning  to  redesign  the  Army — Force  XXI — that  is  Roman 
numerals — and  you  will  see  lots  of  it. 

We  will  take  you  out  and  show  you  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
field.  We  are  running  tests  with  live  soldiers,  we  are  doing  some 
live  work,  and  we  are  doing  some  work  at  Leavenworth  and  in  our 
battle  laboratories.  And  we  think  that  with  this  work  we  can  main- 
tain ourselves  as  the  best  Army  in  the  world. 

PREPOSITIONING  SHIPS 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  are  you  doing  on  your  prepositioning? 

General  Sullivan.  Terrific.  Terrific. 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  many  ships  have  we  got? 

Greneral  Sullivan.  We  are  getting  eight.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
number  is  that  we  have  now,  but  we  currently  have  four  at  Diego 
Garcia. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Are  you  going  to  have  to  fight  the  Marines  in  order 
to  get  the  troops  landed? 

General  SULLIVAN.  No,  sir,  everything  is  fine.  I  think  General 
Hoar  talked  about  it  this  morning  and  it  is  a  gang-busters  pro- 
gram. We  are  very  pleased. 

And  that,  by  the  way,  is  a  symbol  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
The  equipment  that  is  on  those  ships  is  the  equipment  that  was 
in  the  Black  Horse  Regiment  in  the  Fulda  Gap  and  in  one  of  the 
heavy  brigades  in  Germany.  We  brought  it  back,  we  put  it  on  the 
ships,  and  we  refurbished  it  a  little  bit.  It  will  come  back  for  more 
maintenance,  but  it  is  in  good  shape.  The  ammunition  is  there,  the 
howitzers,  and  so  forth,  and  it  is  going  to  Diego  Garcia. 

Just  like  the  Tiger  Brigade  with  the  Marines,  for  instance,  in  the 
Gulf  War,  the  Tiger  Brigade  out  of  the  Second  Armored  Division, 
we  can  fly  in  the  lead  brigade  of  the  24th  Mechanized  Division  or 
the  lead  brigade  of  the  1st  Calvary  Division,  and  this  is  a  major 
upgrade  of  capability  that  is  not  recognized  by  many  people. 

Up  at  your  place  at  Fort  Lewis,  we  will  have  the  heavy  brigade. 
We  are  bringing  a  heavy  brigade  back,  as  you  know.  As  soon  as  the 
EIS — Environmental  Impact  Study — is  done,  we  will  get  all  of  that 
into  Fort  Lewis,  which  will  give  us  a  heavy  brigade  there  and  I 
would  like  to  see  the  ships,  I  would  like  to  see  a  couple  of  those 
ships  there  too,  but  that  is  really  not  my  call.  But  you  have  the 
port  there  so  we  can  outload,  and  we  have  refurbished  the  ammu- 
nition ports  and  the  container  ports  so  we  can  move  those  troops 
out  of  there. 

You  have  McCord  Air  Force  Base  and  it  gives  us  the  capability 
to  deploy  the  troops  and  the  Manchu  Brigade  is  still  there.  And 
that  gives  us  a  good,  strong  capability  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You'll  have  prepositioning  where? 

General  SULLIVAN.  Well,  the  prepositioning  will  essentially  be  at 
Diego  Garcia. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Just  one  location? 
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General  Sullivan.  It  may  be  split.  Saipan  has  one  on  station.  I 
am  not  sure,  Mr.  Congressman,  where  the  others  are  going.  Trans- 
portation command  is  looking  at  several  locations. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  want  to  make  sure  I  understood  something.  You 
have  got  to  come  down  to  510,000  or  you  don't  have  a  chance  of 
having  enough  money  to  do  your  modernization.  So  I  am  with  you 
on  this. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Chief  was  nodding  his  head  when  he  said — 
Come  down  to  10  divisions — I  just  want  to  make  sure  we  have  that 
on  the  record.  Because  when  you  send  your  liaison  officers,  who  are 
always  fighting  for  more  money  for  the  Army  in  the  budget  process, 
and  one  of  the  ex-Army  guys,  your  administrative  man,  Mr. 
Homer,  there  is  nothing  but  talk  about  the  1st  Division.  Were  you 
ever  in  the  1st  Division? 

General  SULLIVAN.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  about  three  times.  Sir,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  fight  for  every  dollar  we  can  get  until  the  decision 
is  made. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  They  sure  do  that,  I  will  say  that,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Those  people  who  send  it  over  here  fight  for  every  dollar,  there  is 
no  question  about  it.  Any  other  questions?  Mr.  Lewis. 

TRAINING  AT  FT.  IRWIN 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won't  take  much  time  at  all.  I  want- 
ed to  welcome  Secretary  West  and  express  my  appreciation  for  his 
very  import£int  work,  complimented  by  other  important  work  in  the 
past. 

General,  it  is  good  to  be  with  you.  I  was  here  earlier  as  we  were 
discussing  bringing  down  the  numbers,  and  Mr.  Dicks  was  talking 
about  modernization.  Your  comment  about  some  modernization, 
which  is  important  to  those  of  us  who  care  about  having  not  just 
the  largest,  but  also  the  best  trained  as  well  as  we  want  well- 
equipped  cutting-edge  Army. 

Secretary  West  and  I  have  discussed  in  another  venue  that  train- 
ing and  retraining  is  a  very,  very  important  piece  of  all  of  that,  and 
I  think  General  Sullivan,  you  probably  are  aware  that  Fort  Irwin 
is  a  part  of  my  territory.  The  job  we  envisioned  being  done  there 
is  going  forward  in  a  magnificent  fashion. 

Frankly,  I  couldn't  be  more  pleased  with  the  commitment  that  I 
see  to  training  at  Ft.  Irwin.  Awfully  important  to  the  challenge 
that  we  face  in  the  shrinking  budget  circumstance. 

The  one  item  that  I  might  mention  is  that  we  do  train  and  re- 
train 60,000  to  80,000  troops  a  year,  where  we  hope  to  get  over 
time  here,  and  getting  those  troops  in  and  out  is  a  problem.  We 
bring  them  out  of  Norton  at  one  time  and  now  it  is  out  of  Las 
Vegas  and  we  are  talking  about  other  possibilities,  including  the 
planning  process  relative  to  an  airfield  very  near  by. 

I  hope  some  of  your  people  give  that  some  priority  as  they  review 
it  for  leaving  those  trips.  I  would  rather  have  them  out  there,  and 
the  tanks  elsewhere,  than  on  buses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  mention  that  Secretary  West  has  in- 
dicated that  sometime  in  the  near  future  he  may  come  to  the  West 
to  visit  some  of  these  facilities.  Maybe  about  that  time  I  can  get 
you  out  there,  to  Fort  Irwin. 
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Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  being 
here,  Mr.  West,  General  SuUivan. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  anybody  mention  MILCON  to 
the  General? 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Nobody  mentioned — military  construction — 
MILCON. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  just  touched  on  it. 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  wasn't  going  to  bring  it  up  but  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  your  request  for  MILCON,  because  we  think  it  is  very 
important. 

We  have  taken  quite  a  hit  since  last  year.  First  we  had  a  $600 
million  rescission,  then  we  had  a  pause,  then  and  now  the  request 
was  cut  dramatically,  we  have  got  to  do  something  for  quality  of 
life.  This  is  totally  inconsistant. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield  for  just  a  second? 

Mr.  Hefner.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  was  a  little  bit  shocked  to  see  these  numbers  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  in  MILCON.  Wasn't  it  97  percent  reduction  in 
the  Guard  and  92  percent 

Mr.  Hefner.  They  have  one  project  this  year,  from  $274  to  $9 
million,  that  is  a  pretty  good  cut. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  that  justified?  Or  is  this  just  a  problem  we  got 
from  OSD? 

Mr.  West.  It  is  a  justified 

Mr.  Dicks.  Can  you  justify  cutting  the  Army  Guard  MILCON  by 
97  percent? 

Mr.  West.  It  is  all  affordability.  It  is  all  affordability.  We  cer- 
tainly don't  want  to  cut  there.  We  also  don't  want  to  take  the  hit 
to  MILCON  in  the  active  component.  It  is  all  an  affordability  ques- 
tion, that  is,  within  the  framework  of  what  we  have  to  work  with, 
where  do  we  put  the  dollars;  and,  where  do  we  have  the  possibility 
that  we  can  try  to  fix  that  in  a  subsequent  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hefner.  You  can  say  that  about  affordability,  but  I  think  it 
is  about  priorities,  and  I  think  the  priorities  are  misplaced  when 
we  ignore  the  quality-of-life  aspect  in  MILCON.  We  have  had  a 
shrinking  budget  over  the  past  few  years.  And  we  are  concerned 
about  it,  and  we  would  like  for  you  to  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  military  construction. 

Sometimes  we  get  the  feeling  that  the  Army  gets  short  shrifl  on 
these  budgets  anyway. 

Now,  Mr.  Tsongas  and  Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  Kasich  might  like 
these  big  cuts,  but  we  don't  think  they  are  justified  in  military  con- 
struction. So  we  would  like  you  to  take  notice  of  that. 

Mr.  West.  We  have  noticed  it  and  we  will  do  as  you  say. 

Congressman,  when  you  say  quality  of  life,  in  my  brief  three- 
month  period  here,  I  once  said  you  probably  have  touched  the 
Army's  hot  button.  I  have  translated  it  a  different  way.  I  have  also 
called  it  soldier  support. 

It  is  the  payback  we  owe  them  for  putting  their  lives  on  the  line 
in  uniform,  and  their  families.  So  I  am  with  you.  The  team  is  with 
you.  We  are  trjdng  to  do  what  we  can  within  the  framework  of 
what  we  have.  And  yes,  we  are  as  concerned  about  it  as  you. 
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Mr.  Dicks.  Earlier  this  year,  Chairman  Murtha  and  I  went  to 
Korea  with  other  Members  of  this  committee.  I  have  been  out  there 
twice  in  the  last  six  months.  The  Armed  Forces  have  got  a  real 
problem  in  military  construction  where  you  have  kids  living  in 
Quonset  huts.  They  are  in  the  cold. 

This  is  tough  stuff.  And  we  have  got  to  figure  out  some  way  to 
deal  with  that  problem.  That  is  one  problem  where  it  is  just  inex- 
cusable. We  are  not  going  to  get  additional  funding  out  of  the 
South  Koreans.  That  is  not  going  to  happen.  It  is  very  clear.  So 
somehow  we  have  got  to  step  up  and  do  this  for  General  Luck  and 
those  people  over  there. 

We  have  got  to  get  $30  million  from  somewhere  and  get  some 
military  construction  started,  and  we  must  do  it  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  West.  Our  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Joe  Reeder,  just 
came  back  this  week  and  has  said  almost  precisely  those  words. 
You  are  right. 

Mr.  Dicks.  It  is  an  embarrassing  situation  to  allow  our  military 
personnel  to  have  to  live  in  those  conditions. 

HEADQUARTERS  STAFF 

Mr.  Murtha.  We  told  Secretary  Perry  we  are  going  to  work 
closely  with  Mr.  Hefner  in  trying  to  work  that  out.  We  are  going 
to  fmd  some  money  to  take  care  of  that. 

One  other  thing  I  have  worked  on  for  years  is  getting  people  out 
of  Washington,  trying  to  decentralize  the  command.  The  Navy  fi- 
nally, after  four  or  five  years,  is  getting  10,000  people  out  of  this 
area.  Every  time  I  go  by  the  Pentagon  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
less  cars.  We  are  shrinking  the  forces  every  place  else  but  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  less  at  the  Pentagon.  I  just  wondered  if  that 
administrative,  bureaucratic  building  over  there  is  being  reduced. 
Is  the  Army  doing  anything  to  reduce 

Greneral  SULLIVAN.  I  have  cut  the  Army  staff  30  percent.  Before 
long  there  will  be  somebody  coming  over  to  brief  you  on  that  and 
that  person  will  have  with  her  a  briefcase.  Our  goal  is  to  put  in 
that  briefcase  the  technology  that  will  enable  her  or  him  to  call  up 
the  database  and  show  you  the  slides;  and,  if  you  ask  a  question, 
get  into  the  Army  database  to  retrieve  the  information  that  you 
need.  That  is  doable.  We  are  doing  it  with  recruiters  down  in 
Radcliff,  Kentucky,  or  whatever. 

If  we  can  do  that,  we  can  reengineer  the  entire  staff.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  do  that,  and  that  is  a  force  of  Force  XXI,  from 
rear  to  front  and  front  to  rear.  We  have  already  reduced  the  Army 
staff  by  thirty  percent. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Numbers  out  of  the  Pentagon,  out  of  the  Washing- 
ton area,  30  percent  reduction  in  what  period? 

General  Sullivan.  Since  1988  and  1989. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Since  1988  and  1989?  That  is  impressive.  I  would 
be  very  interested  in  seeing  that.  How  about  the  number  of  flag  of- 
ficers? 

General  Sullivan.  When  I  leave  as  the  Chief,  I  will  have  taken 
out  over  100  flag  officers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  big  business  here  now.  I  have  taken  over 
400,000  people  out  of  this  organization.  I  will  eliminate  over  100 
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general  officers.  And  by  the  way,  I  am  within  very  few  numbers  of 
reaching  that  number. 

Mr.  West.  And  it  is  not  just  personnel  reductions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chief  is  looking  at  what  the  organization  considers  its  trying 
to  do  and  saying,  "Okay,  now  what  do  you  need  to  do  to  do  it?"  I 
think  his  experience  at  Army  Materiel  Command  is  very  instruc- 
tive here. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  am  impressed.  But  I  wonder  if  somebody  else 
moves  into  the  offices  as  soon  as  the  others  leave. 

I  can  remember  years  ago  when  Jack  Marsh  was  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  He  was  also  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Oper- 
ations and  Low  Intensity  Conflict.  He  had  two  hats  and  couldn't 
find  an  office  in  the  Pentagon.  I  couldn't  believe  it. 

We  held  up  the  improvements  in  the  Pentagon  because  we  want- 
ed to  downsize,  and  it  looks  like  it  is  happening. 

General  Sullivan.  I  think  it  is  happening.  In  fact,  I  know  it  cer- 
tainly is  within  the  Army. 

Let  me  make  a  point,  though,  about  these  numbers.  The  real 
questions  are:  Okay,  fine,  thanks  a  lot.  Are  you  still  trained  and 
ready?  Can  you  still  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars  after  half  a 
million  people  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Army?  The  short  answer 
to  that  is,  you  have  the  best  Army  in  the  world.  You  were  all  a  part 
of  that.  It  is  not  by  mistake  we  are. 

The  numbers  are  interesting,  but  you  see  them  out  there — 
Skopje,  Somalia,  Korea.  Hell,  they  go  out  of  helicopters  to  certain 
death.  They  are  going  to  do  it.  God  love  them.  They  will  continue 
to  do  it.  And  we  have  got  to  support  them,  and  I  appreciate  your 
support.  It  is  not  numbers.  It  is  men  and  women  of  courage  who 
do  this  stuff. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  We  are  impressed  with  the  diversity  of  the  jobs  in 
the  Army.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  went  to  Macedonia.  As  you  know, 
the  Danish  commander  publicly  opposed  American  soldiers  going  in 
to  Macedonia.  He  told  us  that  he  was  delighted  that  they  had 
learned  so  much  from  the  Americans.  They  didn't  realize  they  could 
do  the  different  kind  of  jobs  that  they  had  done.  He  couldn't  have 
been  any  more  complimentary  than  he  was. 

He  said  that  they  have  learned  from  us,  and  I  think  we  have 
learned  a  lot  from  them.  The  one  thing  that  has  impressed  me  the 
most  as  we  build  down,  working  together  over  the  years,  is  that  we 
have  cut  more  than  $100  billion  from  defense.  We  have  done  it  the 
right  way. 

We  still  have  a  very  high-quality  force.  No  question  about  it.  And 
I  use  the  analogy  that  in  1980  we  had  the  same  number  we  had 
in  1991.  We  couldn't  pull  off  Desert  One  in  1980.  We  pulled  off 
Desert  Storm  in  1991.  So  it  is  not  the  numbers.  It  is  the  quality. 

General  Sullivan.  It  is  the  quality. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  So  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  flag  officers  and  reducing  the  number  of  administrative  peo- 
ple over  there  in  the  Pentagon,  Mr.  Secretary.  That  is  encouraging 
news. 

MEDICAL  CARE  TECHNOLOGY 

General  Sullivan.  I  don't  know  whether  you  saw  this  when  you 
were  in  Mogadishu  or  not,  but  we  have  the  capability  to  do  a  medi- 
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cal  operation  in  Mogadishu.  If  somebody  gets  shot  in  the  leg,  for 
instance,  or  the  arm,  or  wherever,  you  can  have  a  surgeon  operat- 
ing on  the  wound  there  and  the  experts  at  Walter  Reed — ^the 
orthopods,  the  thoracic  people,  et  cetera — can  watch  that  operation 
on  TV  and  mentor  the  surgeon  on  the  ground  as  the  operation 
takes  place. 

We  have  that  capability  today.  I  saw  it  in  Mogadishu  myself.  I 
talked  to  a  dermatologist  a  week  later  in  Walter  Reed.  She  told  me 
the  TV  is  of  such  good  quality  that  she  can  see  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference of  color  on  the  skin.  We  have  microscopes  that  can  send  a 
picture  of  a  slide  by  satellite. 

To  your  point  then  about  the  nurses  and  all,  this  kind  of  tech- 
nology will  inform  us  in  Force  XXI  about  how  much  power  we  need 
to  project  forward,  because  you  can  keep  all  kinds  of  stuff  back  in 
the  United  States  by  using  the  leverage  power  of  the 
microprocessor. 

We  have  only  three  intelligence  soldiers  in  Skopje.  They  have  a 
laptop  and  they  can  down-link  every  bit  of  intelligence  on  the  Bal- 
kans into  that  laptop.  That  is  the  power  of  split-based  operations. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  first  medical  digital  im- 
agery you  are  talking  about  was  established  at  Madigan  Army 
Medical  Center  in  my  old  district,  and  University  of  Washington 
played  a  major  role  in  that,  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  was  initially 
this  Committee  that  put  the  money  in  to  do  it.  I  have  seen  it  out 
there. 

You  are  absolutely  correct.  It  is  a  remarkable  breakthrough. 

General  Sullivan.  It  takes  high-quality,  premium  people  to  run 
this  stuff.  And,  of  course,  this  takes  good  equipment,  and  training, 
and  leader  development.  We  have  invested  a  lot  in  leader  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Well,  we  know  that  you  have  got  a  tough  job  in  try- 
ing to  make  the  right  apportionment,  and  we  know  we  will  work 
it  out. 

BUDGET  DECISIONS 

Mr.  Dicks.  Can  I  make  one  last  comment?  How  are  you  getting 
treated  inside  the  building?  We  worried  last  year  about  how  the 
Army  was  surviving.  We  have  certainly  tried  to  talk  to  Mr.  Hamre 
and  Secretary  Perry  and  others  about  our  concern  about  the  Army. 
We  went  to  the  WTiite  House  in  the  fall  and  expressed  ourselves 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President.  Are  your  concerns  being  heard 
inside  the  Pentagon? 

General  Sullivan.  Well,  you  know,  our  voice  is  heard.  Dr. 
Deutch  gave  us  $400  million  last  year  for  this  digitization,  some  of 
which  I  can  show  you  at  the  National  Training  Center.  We  are  get- 
ting support.  There  is  an  open  dialogue,  and  it  is  a  good  dialogue. 
We  are  being  supported. 

Certainly  the  Secretary  and  I,  and  I  don't  want  to  put  words  in 
his  mouth 

Mr.  West.  Absolutely.  Plus,  can  I  add  a  couple  of  comments.  You 
would  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  highly  re- 
garded, as  are  his  officers,  by  both  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Deutch.  They 
are  listening  more,  they  are  meeting  with  him,  and  with  the  Chiefs 
more,  and  they  are  also  listening  to  the  Service  Secretaries.  Dr. 
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Perry  sees  them  more  than  any  previous  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
seen  them.  So  I  think  that  bodes  well  for  their  treatment. 

If  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  postscript  to  the  comment  that 
you  received  from  the  Danish  U.N.  commander  on  the  northern 
border  of  Macedonia.  He  was  succeeded,  of  course,  by  a  Swedish 
Brigadier  General  now  who  has  said  the  same  thing  in  perhaps 
even  more  glowing  terms.  So  those  approximately  315  American 
soldiers  who  have  been  a  part  of  that  1,000-person  contingent  are 
doing  what  you  said  they  are  doing,  and  they  are  getting  the  plau- 
dits from  the  U.N.  people. 

As  you  know,  they  represent  more  than  just  their  little  sector. 
They  also  periodically  patrol  other  sectors  along  the  whole  border 
because  of  the  importance  they  attach  to  that  American  presence 
there. 

So,  yes,  I  think  what  you  report  is  still  the  case  there  in  view 
of  the  successor  command. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  General 
Sullivan.  We  appreciate  your  coming  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ask  ques- 
tions for  the  record. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Without  objection.  There  will  be  additional  ques- 
tions for  the  record.  The  Committee  adjourns  until  1:30  p.m.  tomor- 
row. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

ARMY  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Question.  General  Sullivan,  I  realize  that  infrastructure  includes 
depots,  labs,  and  civilian  pay  in  support  of  those  facilities,  plus 
other  things.  However,  at  this  committee's  hearing  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Shalikashvili,  Shalikashvili  made  a  statement  that  said 
the  reason  the  Army  doesn't  have  enough  modernization  money  is 
because  it  has  not  drawn  down  its  force  structure  fast  enough.  Is 
this  statement  true  or  is  it  a  case  where  the  infrastructure  has  not 
been  reduced  as  quickly  as  the  active  duty  strength  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  shortfall  in  funding  for  modernization? 

Answer.  To  conclude  that  a  lack  of  endstrength  and  infrastruc- 
ture reductions  is  responsible  for  taking  funding  from  moderniza- 
tion programs  does  not  reflect  what  the  Army  has  been  doing  over 
the  course  of  the  past  five  years.  Endstrength  and  infrastructure 
have  been  reduced  in  accordance  with  threats,  economic  effi- 
ciencies, and  with  a  view  to  provide  a  trained  and  ready  force 
throughout  the  drawdown  period.  The  Army  has  reduced  its  force 
structure  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  but  at  a  pace  that  ensured  that  all 
soldiers,  their  families,  and  Army  civilians  would  be  treated  with 
the  dignity  and  respect  they  deserved.  Today  the  Army  stands  over 
400,000  people — active,  guard  and  reserve — smaller  than  it  was  in 
November  1989.  During  the  period  1989  to  the  present,  the  Army 
has  reduced  its  Active  Component  by  some  230,000,  Reserve  Com- 
ponents by  some  106,000,  and  Army  civilian  employees  by  some 
110,000.  In  FY  95  our  active  endstrength  will  reach  510,000,  only 
3  percent  from  our  end  state.  Our  reductions  also  include  13,000 
civilians  in  FY  95.  The  Army  has  closed  almost  75  percent  of  all 
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Army  sites  identified  for  closure.  This  represents  almost  60  percent 
of  the  total  Department  of  Defense  sites  identified  for  closure. 
Overseas  the  Army  has  returned  over  400  installations  represent- 
ing over  110  million  square  feet  of  buildings,  returned  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States  nearly  140,000  soldiers,  over  156,000  family 
members,  over  19,000  pieces  of  military  equipment.  These  reduc- 
tions represent  significant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  reduce 
endstrength  and  infrastructure.  All  aspects  of  a  trained  and  ready 
force — modernization,  operations  and  maintenance  accounts,  infra- 
structure, recruiting,  advertising,  pay  raises,  etc.,  have  not  been 
funded  at  the  levels  the  Army  would  have  liked  to  see.  Given  the 
fiscal  realities  of  the  times,  all  programs  have  had  to  be  reduced. 
What  is  important  though  is  that  we  have  attempted  to  balance  all 
aspects  of  readiness  in  order  to  give  this  Nation  the  trained  and 
ready  Army  it  expects. 

Question.  Statistics  show  that  active  duty  strengths  have  been 
reduced  by  approximately  30%,  while  infrastructure  has  only  been 
reduced  by  15%  (Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission  88, 
91,  and  93)  and  civilian  pay  only  being  reduced  by  18%. 

If  you  only  have  a  definitive  amount  of  dollars  that  are  equally 
shared  and  the  elements  that  receive  these  dollars  are  not  equally 
reduced — when  the  overall  amount  is  reduced,  then  doesn't  this 
create  a  management  problem,  that  leads  to  a  hollow  force? 

Answer.  A  straight  line  relationship  between  active  duty 
endstrength  and  "infrastructure  costs"  does  not  exist.  Many  infra- 
structure costs  can  not  be  reduced  in  equal  proportions  to  the 
endstrength  of  the  Army.  This  is  regrettable,  but  also  true.  While 
Army  endstrength  has  decreased  by  some  30%,  infrastructure  costs 
have  been  reduced  by  some  15%  if  you  only  take  into  account 
BRAC  88,  91,  and  93.  The  Army,  however,  has  reduced  its  infra- 
structure cost  to  a  much  more  significant  degree,  but  does  not  get 
credit  for  such  reductions  under  the  BRAC  accounting  rules.  For 
example,  in  Europe  alone  the  Army  has  closed  over  400  installa- 
tions representing  some  191.8  million  square  feet  of  buildings  in- 
cluding some  38,243  family  housing  units.  These  reductions  rep- 
resent the  equivalent  of  closing  eleven  major  installations  in  the 
United  States  which  would  include  Forts  Hood,  Bragg,  Lewis, 
Benning,  Knox,  Campbell,  Leonard  Wood,  Carson  Stewart,  and 
Redstone  Arsenal.  All  of  this  was  done  in  a  period  of  three  years. 
This  accomplishment  is  significant  by  any  standard  of  measure. 
When  any  imbalance  occurs  between  funding  accounts,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  management  problems,  but  this  in  and  of  itself  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  a  hollow  force. 

TRAINING  DOCTRINE 

Question.  I  understand  that  the  Army  has  completed  its  new 
training  doctrine  100-5  and  it  places  a  greater  emphasis  on  power 
projection.  Can  you  give  us  details  of  these  changes? 

Answer.  The  June  1993  edition  of  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Op- 
erations, is  the  Army's  keystone  warfighting  doctrine.  It  is  an  oper- 
ational document  which  will  influence  how  we  train.  The  June 
1993  edition  was  written  with  full  recognition  of  how  the  world  has 
changed  since  the  previous  1986  edition.  The  first  chapter  of  the 
new  edition  highlights  several  factors  that  are  essential  for  the 
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Army  to  be  a  strategic  force.  These  include  being  able  to  accom- 
plish any  mission  across  the  full  range  of  military  operations  dur- 
ing war  and  operations  other  than  war;  fighting  as  part  of  a  joint, 
combined,  United  Nations,  or  interagency  force;  being  expansible; 
being  capable  of  achieving  decisive  victory;  and  being  deployable 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Chapter  3  of  the  1993  edition  of  FM  100-5  is  titled  Force  Projec- 
tion. This  version  of  100-5  gives  force  projection  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  emphasis.  FM  100-5  states  that  force  projection  applies 
to  the  entire  Army,  active  and  reserve  component,  based  in  or  out- 
side the  continental  United  States.  Our  doctrine  states  that  force 
projection  usually  begins  as  a  contingency  operations — a  rapid  re- 
sponse to  a  crisis.  Additionally,  we  recognize  that  the  Army  partici- 
pates in  force  projection  in  both  war  and  operations  other  than 
war. 

FM  100-5  describes  force  projection  as  following  a  general  se- 
quence. Potentially,  this  sequence  would  include  mobilization, 
predeplo3rment  activity,  deployment,  entry  operations  which  may  be 
opposed  or  unopposed,  decisive  operations,  war  termination  and 
post  conflict  operations,  redeployment  and  reconstitution,  and  de- 
mobilization. Our  doctrine  recognizes  that  these  stages  may  over- 
lap, and  that  we  must  remain  flexible  to  adjust  our  plans  as  the 
operation  progresses. 

As  our  keystone  doctrinal  publication,  FM  100-5  will  influence 
subordinate  doctrine.  Therefore,  revised  editions  of  other  Army  doc- 
trinal publications  will  show  increased  awareness  of  force  projec- 
tion. 

RESTATIONING  AT  FORT  LEWIS 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  an  update  on  the  Army's  plan  to 
Testation  at  least  one  brigade  at  Fort  Lewis? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  the  Army  is  preparing  final  com- 
ments on  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  to  station  armored 
or  mechanized  combat  forces  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington. 

As  part  of  the  worldwide  reorganization  of  its  force  structure,  the 
Army  intends  to  station  heavy  (armored  and  mechanized)  combat 
units  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  The  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment (EIS)  analyzed  three  stationing  alternatives:  One  heavy  bri- 
gade. Two  heavy  brigades,  and  a  No  Action  Alternative.  In  the 
Final  EIS  published  on  February  18,  1994,  the  Army  announced  its 
preferred  alternative  is  to  station  two  heavy  brigades  at  Fort 
Lewis.  However,  the  Army  is  currently  planning  to  move  one  heavy 
brigade  to  Fort  Lewis  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  1st  Brigade  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division,  currently  at  Fort 
Lewis,  will  remain  for  an  interim  period.  During  that  time  frame, 
both  a  light  infantry  brigade  and  heavy  brigade  will  be  stationed 
at  Fort  Lewis.  The  disposition  of  the  light  infantry  brigade  will  be 
decided  prior  to  the  arrival  of  a  second  heavy  brigade.  The  final 
end  state  for  Fort  Lewis  will  consist  of  two  heavy  combat  brigades, 
division  headquarters,  and  associated  support  elements.  The  evo- 
lution to  the  final  end  state  is  contingent  on  decisions  regarding 
the  composition  of  forces  deployed  overseas,  budget  constraints, 
and  force  structure  changes.  Those  factors  could  impact  on  the  tim- 
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ing  of  the  second  brigade's  arrival  or  could  result  in  a  continuation 
of  the  interim  period  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  is  the  EIS  culmination  document, 
and  was  approved  by  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  21  March  1994.  The  ROD  included  actions  the  Army  agrees  to 
take  to  mitigate  potential  environmental  impacts.  The  following 
two  paragraphs  include  a  description  of  the  planned  move. 

The  brigade  will  consist  of  two  armor  battalions,  one  mechanized 
infantry  battalion,  and  associated  headquarters  and  support  units. 
The  brigade  will  increase  the  military  population  at  Fort  Lewis  by 
approximately  3623  soldiers.  Additional  force  structure  actions 
planned  during  the  same  period  are  expected  to  increase  the  mili- 
tary authorizations  by  approximately  310.  The  net  effect  of  those 
force  structure  actions  will  increase  military  authorizations  by  ap- 
proximately 3933.  The  authorized  military  force  structure  at  Fort 
Lewis  is  estimated  to  be  18,357  by  30  September  1994. 

Stationing  of  the  heavy  brigade  at  Fort  Lewis  is  part  of  the  Army 
reorganization  to  a  smaller,  balanced  force  capable  of  fully  support- 
ing the  National  Military  Strategy.  This  particular  unit  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  heavy  brigade  with  an  orientation  on  the  Pacific. 

Question.  How  does  this  fit  into  your  new  power  projection  doc- 
trine? 

Answer.  Stationing  a  heavy  brigade  at  Fort  Lewis  supports  our 
strategic  requirement  to  place  heavy  forces  on  the  West  Coast.  Fort 
Lewis  offers  an  ideal  location  because  of  its  superb  training  facili- 
ties and  ideal  access  to  rail,  sea,  £ind  air  means  of  transportation. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks.  Ques- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

LOGISTICS  OVER  THE  SHORE  (LOTS) 

Question.  Is  it  a  design  requirement  that  our  fast  sealift  ships 
presently  under  construction  have  the  capability  to  off-load  cargo 
in  sea  state  3  weather  conditions? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Circular  of  Requirements  (COR)  for  the  new 
Large,  Medium-Speed  RoU-on/RoU-off  (LMSR)  vessel  calls  for  the 
capability  to  perform  the  discharge  "of  roll-on/roll-off  and  lift-on/ 
lift-off  cargo  in  the  stream,  in  sea  state  3". 

Question.  Other  than  the  LACV-30  craft,  what  craft  are  in  the 
inventory  (or  will  remain  in  the  inventory)  that  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  LOTS  mission  in  sea  state  3  weather  conditions? 

Answer.  The  remainder  of  the  Army's  propelled  watercraft 
(LSVs,  LCU-2000S,  LARC-60s,  and  LCM-8s)  will  have  a  reduced 
capability  (i.e.,  carry  less  cargo)  in  support  of  a  LOTS  mission  in 
sea  state  3  weather  conditions,  if  called  upon  during  a  contingency. 

Question.  Why  is  the  Army  removing  the  LACV-30  from  its 
LOTS  equipment  inventory? 

Answer.  LACV-30  did  not  meet  requirements  and  was  not  af- 
fordable. The  decision  to  eliminate  the  LACV-30  calls  for  the  Army 
to  use  other  systems,  such  as  causeways,  landing  craft,  and  the 
Lighter,  Amphibious,  Recovery,  60-ton  (LARC-60).  These  systems 
are  more  reliable  and  cost  effective  than  the  LACV-30.  The  pro- 
posed Service  Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP)  for  the  LACV-30 
would  cost  $132  million,  and  would  not  meet  the  four  objectives  es- 
tablished. The  objectives  were:  to  increase  payload  capacity  to  50 
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short  tons;  to  reduce  operating  and  support  (O&S)  costs  by  50  per- 
cent; to  increase  operational  readiness  by  50  percent;  and  to  be 
prepositioned  in  a  fully  assembled  operational  condition.  Army 
analysis  results  showed  that  only  the  increase  of  the  payload  objec- 
tive could  be  accomplished,  and  this  posed  significant  technical 
risk. 

Question.  What  assurances  can  the  Army  give  that  our  invest- 
ment in  fast  sealift  ships  can  effectively  be  used  to  support  a  future 
deployment  of  U.S.  Forces  anywhere  in  the  world? 

Answer.  The  Army  Strategic  Mobility  Program,  which  fully  sup- 
ports the  recommendations  of  the  congressionally  mandated  Mobil- 
ity Requirements  Study,  when  fully  implemented,  will  give  a  Na- 
tional Defense  capability  of  deplo3dng  SVb  divisions  within  30  days 
and  a  total  of  5  divisions  and  their  support  in  75  days.  The  Army 
is  increasing  its  prepositioned  afloat  program  to  include  eight  new 
or  converted  Large,  Medium  Speed  RO/ROs  (LMSR),  two  Float-on/ 
Float-off  (FLO/FLO)  vessels,  two  container  vessels,  three  Lighter 
Aboard  Ship  (LASH),  and  one  Auxiliary  Crane  Ship.  This  afloat 
package  will  include  two  million  square  feet  of  Army  combat,  com- 
bat service  support,  and  port-opening  equipment.  The  Army,  within 
a  balanced  program,  is  making  a  $500  million  investment  on  im- 
provements in  strategic  infrastructure  to  ensure  that  Army  units 
and  equipment  get  from  "fort  to  port"  with  no  interruption.  Units 
train  to  a  specific  standard  to  ensure  that  they  can  rapidly  deploy 
from  the  United  States  aboard  the  sealifl  and  airlift  provided  by 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston. 
Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

READINESS 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  we  will  have  a  hearing  on  readi- 
ness of  our  armed  forces  next  week  with  the  vice  chiefs  of  all  serv- 
ices, I  won't  go  into  a  discussion  about  readiness  issues.  But  let  me 
just  say  that  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  readiness  status  of 
Army  units.  For  several  years  the  Army  has  claimed  that  Army 
Operating  Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  must  be  maintained  at  800  tank 
miles.  I  am  told  that  Army  OPTEMPO  during  fiscal  year  1993 
averaged  at  580  miles  and  this  year.  Army  units  are  training  at 
620  miles.  I  understand  that  your  1995  budget  request  includes 
adequate  funding  to  train  at  800  miles.  But  we  also  funded  the 
Army  to  train  at  800  miles  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  bill.  I  don't  quite 
understand  what  happened  to  those  training  dollars.  I  hope  your 
Vice  Chief  can  explain  in  detail  why  field  commanders  are  training 
their  units  at  a  significantly  lower  OPTEMPO. 

Answer.  The  Army's  budgets,  like  those  of  other  government 
agencies,  are  based  on  certain  assumptions  that  may  or  may  not 
come  true.  As  an  example,  if  the  budget  assumed  a  2%  inflation 
rate  but  the  actual  inflation  rate  turned  out  to  be  4%,  the  Army 
would  have  to  absorb  the  additional  2%  inflation  rate  from  existing 
programs. 

However,  the  Army's  recent  budgets  have  had  several  assump- 
tions built  in  to  include  receipt  of  revenue  from  allies  above  the 
level  appropriated  by  Congress.  When  these  assumptions  do  not 
materialize,  existing  programs  must  be  reduced  to  cover  the  short- 
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fall.  The  Army  experienced  failed  assumptions  in  its  fiscal  year 
1993  (FY93)  and  FY94  budgets  due  to  burdensharing,  residual 
value,  Defense  Management  Review  Decisions,  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure,  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Korea  (Nunn/War- 
ner). 

Because  of  the  affordability  problem  caused  by  the  failed  budget 
assumptions,  the  Army  was  forced  to  buy  the  best  "readiness  bal- 
ance" it  could  within  available  dollars.  Readiness  is  more  than  just 
OPTEMPO.  The  Army  would  have  preferred  to  fully  fund 
OPTEMPO  and  other  readiness  programs,  but  fixed  costs  pre- 
vented this. 

The  Army's  FY95  budget  includes  an  increase  of  $.9  billion  in 
Operations  Maintenance,  Army  (OMA)  to  "buy  back"  failed  as- 
sumptions, fund  Base  Operations  (BASOPS)  to  minimum  essential 
levels  and  fully  fund  800  miles  of  OPTEMPO. 

Question.  I  also  understand  that  field  commanders  in  Europe 
have  used  training  funds  to  fund  shortfalls  in  quality  of  life  pro- 
grams at  their  installations.  I  support  quality  of  life  programs  for 
our  forces,  but  our  troops  must  also  train. 

Answer.  The  answer  above  identifies  the  OMA  affordability  prob- 
lem at  the  Army  level.  United  States  Army  Europe  (USAREUR) 
absorbed  the  majority  of  failed  budget  assumptions,  largely  due  to 
the  lack  of  success  in  burdensharing  and  residual  value  from  the 
German  government.  USAREUR  field  commanders  have  been 
forced  to  use  funds  intended  for  OPTEMPO  to  pay  fixed  costs,  both 
for  quality  of  life  as  well  as  for  other  readiness  programs  such  as 
Combat  Training  Centers,  Prepositioned  Afloat  and  force  mod- 
ernization. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  readiness  of  Army  units  is  a  top  prior- 
ity. I  hope  that  you  will  ensure  that  Army  units  are  trained  and 
ready  when  called  upon  to  carry  out  their  missions. 

Answer.  Readiness  is  the  Army's  top  priority.  As  you  know,  read- 
iness is  a  very  complex  issue;  it  is  a  relative  measure  and  multi- 
faceted  in  nature.  Near-term  readiness  is  not  measured  simply  by 
training  dollars  spent,  but  is  a  function  of  the  quality  of  the  force, 
the  investments  in  that  force,  and  sufficient  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance, Army  (OMA)  funding.  Long-term  readiness  is  a  direct  result 
of  today's  investments  in  the  force. 

The  Army's  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  95  budget  is  an  attempt  to  fully  re- 
store OMA  funding  by  bujring  back  the  failed  assumptions  of  the 
past.  Previously  the  Army  has  used  execution  year  fixes  to  main- 
tain readiness,  but  these  options  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  From  a 
resourcing  perspective,  FY  95  is  a  crucial  year  in  building  a  small- 
er, power  projection,  high  quality  force. 

■rfie  bottom  line  is  that  the  Army  has  maintained  its  precarious 
balance  of  readiness  on  the  razor's  edge  for  the  past  several  years, 
remains  committed  to  fielding  a  trained  and  ready  force,  and  can- 
not withstand  further  OMA  degradation  or  the  placing  of  restric- 
tions on  its  funding  without  jeopardizing  the  readiness  of  the  force. 

MODERNIZATION  FUNDING  LEVEL 

Question.  General  Sullivan,  you  note  in  your  statement  that  the 
modernization  budget  has  decreased  by  45%,  from  $20.5  billion  to 
$11.3  billion,  since  1989  and  that  the  current  funding  is  "not  inap- 
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propriate."  Does  this  mean  that  all  Army  units  and  all  "force  pack- 
ages" are  sufficiently  equipped  or  are  funded  to  be  sufficiently 
equipped  in  your  budget? 

Answer.  The  Army  is  fully  modernizing  the  highest  priority  force 
package,  beginning  with  the  corps  contingency  force.  Command, 
control  and  communications  systems  will  be  fielded  to  all  force 
packages,  to  ensure  battlefield  interoperability.  Later  deploying 
force  packages  will  be  equipped  with  cascaded  equipment.  Com- 
plete fielding  is  scheduled  to  stretch  beyond  the  current  future  year 
defense  plan  due  to  affordability. 

Question.  What  are  the  most  serious  equipment  shortfalls  today 
and  what  equipment  would  you  be  procuring  if  additional  budget 
resources  were  available? 

Answer.  Shortfalls  occur  when  programmed  procurement  is 
stretched  out  over  more  years  than  originally  planned,  when  pro- 
grams are  terminated  early,  or  when  promising  technology  is  rel- 
egated to  continued  study  in  the  science  and  technology  base  rather 
than  emerging  as  a  component  upgrade  to  put  equipment  in  the 
hands  of  soldiers  sooner.  If  the  downward  trend  of  the  Army  budg- 
et continues,  the  Army's  air  and  ground  fleet  as  well  as  other  key 
pieces  of  equipment  will  not  be  upgraded  to  retain  the  technological 
edge  we  now  enjoy.  The  Army's  continued  ability  to  maintain  the 
competitive  advantage  of  technology  overmatch  over  potential  oppo- 
nents, who  have  ready  access  to  emerging  commercially  available 
technologies,  requires  continuous  modernization. 

Question.  For  the  record,  provide  a  list  of  Army  equipment  for 
which  the  Army  Procurement  and  Acquisition  Objective  has  not 
been  achieved  and  identify  the  shortfall  for  each. 

Answer.  The  Army  Acquisition  Objective  (AAO)  is  the  quantity 
of  an  item  of  equipment  or  ammunition  required  to  equip  the  ap- 
proved U.S.  Army  force  at  full  mobilization  and  sustain  that  force, 
together  with  specified  allies  in  general  war  from  D-Day  through 
the  period  prescribed  in  the  latest  Defense  Planning  Guidance.  In 
most  cases  affordability  prevents  the  Army  from  achieving  the  ac- 
quisition objective  for  any  piece  of  equipment.  We  currently  main- 
tain an  AAO  for  over  7000  items.  The  Army  does  not  anticipate 
procuring  enough  of  any  item  of  equipment  to  reach  the  AAO  based 
upon  the  general  war  scenario.  Indeed  affordability,  a  declining 
force  structure  and  changing  world  environment  necessitate  pro- 
curement of  a  smaller  quantity  which  becomes  the  planned  pro- 
curement objective.  In  many  cases,  the  planned  procurement  objec- 
tive only  puts  a  selected  system  in  a  portion  of  the  force  according 
to  a  prioritized  unit  fielding  plan.  Modernization  for  the  remainder 
of  the  force  is  achieved  by  cascading  older  equipment  from  our  first 
to  fight  forces  into  later  deploying  units.  The  procurement  objective 
becomes  the  quantity  of  any  particular  piece  of  equipment  that  we 
intend  to  buy.  The  Army  has  prepared  and  submitted  as  budget  ex- 
hibits the  Summary  Item  Readiness  Study  (P-20a)  which  shows 
Procurement  Objective  Quantities  for  Procurement  Appropriation 
items  over  $2  million. 

Question.  You  note  that  you  are  "looking  across  the  valley"  to 
higher  future  budget  levels  for  modernization.  What  levels  of  mod- 
ernization funding  are  you  planning  to  budget  in  the  next  five 
years? 
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Answer.  Current  projections  for  the  "valley"  are  approximately 
$10  billion  to  $11  billion  per  year  for  Research,  Development,  Test- 
ing and  Evaluation  and  procurement  combined. 

INDUSTRIAL  BASE  FOR  ARMY  EQUIPME^^^ 

Question.  General  Sullivan,  you  say  in  your  statement  that  "I  am 
concerned  by  potential  problems  in  our  industrial  base  .  .  .  there 
is  a  distinct  possibility  that  critical  manufacturing  capabilities  may 
disappear."  Congress  has  supported  the  M1A2  upgrade  program 
and  the  Bradley  vehicle  base  sustainment  programs  to  help  protect 
the  industrial  base  for  these  items  of  equipment.What  are  your 
greatest  concerns  about  the  industrial  base  for  Army  equipment? 

Answer.  Army  will  continue  to  emphasize  maintaining  critical 
manufacturing  technologies  needed  for  future  weapons  production 
and  maintaining  a  balanced  organic  and  contractor  capability  for 
sustainment  and  replenishment  of  spares  and  ammunition. 

Question.  What  elements  of  the  base  are  in  clearest  jeopardy? 

Answer.  From  an  Army  standpoint,  aviation  and  missiles  are  the 
industrial  sectors  in  clearest  jeopardy  today.  Given  current  funding 
levels,  we  will  have  a  break  in  production  between  production  of 
Apache  and  the  follow-on  Longbow/Upgrade  programs.  In  the  mis- 
sile sector  we  are  using  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1994  procurement  funding 
to  cover  what  would  otherwise  be  gaps  in  the  1995  production  for 
Multiple  Launch  Rockets  and  Stinger  missiles.  The  ammunition 
sector  faces  additional  plant  closings  and  consolidation  unless  we 
receive  significantly  more  procurement  funding  for  war  reserve 
shortfalls. 

Question.  What  means  or  methodology  do  you  have  to  separate 
those  elements  of  the  industrial  base  which  must  be  maintained  for 
national  security  reasons  from  those  elements  which  are  not  criti- 
cal? 

Answer.  Our  analysis  has  several  criteria  which  we  consider 
when  deciding  what  capabilities  are  critical  and  need  to  be  pre- 
served. Is  the  production  for  military  unique  items?  Is  there  a  high 
probability  that  we  will  need  this  capability  or  technology  to  re- 
plenish our  force  structure  after  engagement  in  a  conflict  and  will 
it  take  a  long  time  or  significant  investment?  Clearly,  preserving 
capacity  for  follow-on  production  is  a  cardinal  concern.  For  armored 
vehicles,  we  considered  the  production  of  heavy  armor  and  main 
gun  systems  so  critical,  we  structured  our  Ml  to  M1A2  Abrams  up- 
grade program  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  continued  produc- 
tion of  these  most  critical  components. 

Question.  What  methods  or  strategies  are  being  considered  to 
preserve  those  elements  of  the  base  which  are  considered  to  be  crit- 
ical? 

Answer.  There  is  no  universal  solution  but  rather  options  to  con- 
sider. Encouraging  foreign  military  sales  of  complete  weapons  is 
obviously  the  least  expensive,  most  efficient  option.  If  Army  cannot 
depend  on  foreign  sales,  then  direct  funding  for  procurement  of  up- 
grades or  complete  systems  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  industrial 
base  capability.  Technological  development,  especially  engineering 
development  for  production,  is  another  option.  Multiple  related 
product  lines  can  be  consolidated  and  we  are  doing  this  with  gov- 
ernment-owned  production   facilities.    By   consolidating   available 
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workload  of  similar  items,  we  hope  to  preserve  essential  skills  in 
technology  centers  where  inactive  production  lines  can  be  restarted 
as  needed. 

In  some  cases,  we  will  preserve  production  lines  for  ammunition 
and  military-unique  spare  parts  in  long  term  storage. 

Question.  What  production  base  preservation  initiatives  are  in- 
cluded in  your  1995  budget? 

Answer:  The  Army  has  money  budgeted  in  fiscal  year  (FY)  1995 
to  lay  away  government-owned  production  facilities  in  long  term 
storage.  To  cover  important  production  gaps,  the  Army  has  also 
budgeted  FY95  funds  to  extend  certain  active  production  lines  and 
is  also  stretching  FY94  funded  production  efforts. 

The  Army  has  $26.8  million  programmed  for  decontamination 
and  layaway  of  ammunition  lines,  most  of  which  will  be  spent  at 
various  Army  ammunition  plants. 

In  the  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles  Appropriation,  the 
Army  has  two  efforts  which  will  preserve  critical  military  tech- 
nologies in  the  industrial  base.  The  Army  has  $175.1  million  pro- 
grammed for  upgrading  Ml  Abrams  tanks  to  MlA2s.  The  Army 
also  has  $145.4  million  programmed  for  Bradely  Base  Sustainment 
which  will  upgrade  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles  from  AO  to  A2  con- 
figuration. 

In  the  Missile  Appropriation  the  Army  does  not  have  specific 
FY95  funding  requests  to  cover  production  gaps.  However,  two 
FY94  efforts  will  be  stretched  to  cover  what  would  otherwise  be 
production  gaps  in  1995.  Specifically,  in  the  Multiple  Launch  Rock- 
et System  program,  the  Araiy  plans  to  use  $15  million  of  the  total 
$75  million  appropriated  in  FY94  to  stretch  production.  This  initia- 
tive will  prevent  a  gap  between  production  of  the  current  rocket 
and  the  Extended  Range  Rocket.  Similarly,  the  $25  million  appro- 
priated for  Stinger  production  in  FY95  will  be  used  to  stretch  pro- 
duction to  cover  a  gap  between  the  current  missile  and  the  follow- 
on  FY96  program  for  Stinger  Block  1  Retrofit. 

Question.  Are  there  additional  initiatives  or  programs  which 
should  be  included  in  the  budget  but  are  not?  Please  explain. 

Answer.  There  are  additional  industrial  base  initiatives  we  could 
have  submitted  for  funding  in  our  FY95  budget.  We  did  consider 
such  initiatives  and  they  competed  in  our  internal  budget  process, 
along  with  other  Army  programs.  These  initiatives  were  not  funded 
due  to  affordability  and  the  requirement  to  arrive  at  a  balanced 
overall  Army  program.  We  fully  support  and  stand  behind  our  re- 
quirements as  submitted  in  the  President's  budget  request. 

Question.  As  the  industrial  base  shrinks,  what  do  you  see  as  the 
appropriate  balance  between  the  government-owned  portion  of  the 
base  (Grovernment-owned  ammunition  plants  and  depots)  and  the 
private  sector  portion  of  the  base?  How  do  you  intend  to  manage 
that  balance? 

Answer.  With  reduced  funding  levels  the  industrial  base  will  get 
smaller.  Clearly,  both  the  government-owned  and  the  contractor- 
owned  portion  of  the  base  have  to  shrink.  Beyond  that,  the  division 
of  work  between  the  public  and  private  sector  is  so  important  that 
DoD  has  commissioned  major  reviews  to  determine  the  minimum 
essential,  core  government-owned  skills  and  capabilities  which 
must  be  preserved. 
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RAH-66  COMANCHE  HELICOPTER 


Question.  The  RAH-66  Comanche  is  the  Army's  next  generation 
helicopter  which  is  to  replace  the  scout  and  attack  helicopters.  Is 
the  Comanche  still  one  of  the  Army's  highest  priority  programs? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Comanche  is  essential  to  our  Army's  support 
of  the  National  Military  Strategy.  Comanche  provides  the  advanced 
technology  to  improve  capability  within  a  smaller  force  structure. 
It  is  a  multi-mission  aircraft,  optimized  for  the  critical  battlefield 
mission  of  tactical  armed  reconnaissance  while  also  providing  a 
globally  self  deployable  attack  platform  for  the  contingency  forces. 
Comanche  is  the  solution  to  reconnaissance  deficiencies  of  our  cur- 
rent Vietnam  era  fleet.  Combat  experience,  plus  studies,  analysis 
and  computer  modeling  demonstrate  that  the  Comanche  is  a  criti- 
cal warfighting  force  multiplier.  The  Army  requirement  for  the  air- 
craft is  solid  and  well  supported  and  documented  in  the  Ofiice  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Question.  Why  is  Comanche  underfunded  in  the  future  year  de- 
fense plan  by  $250  million,  if  the  program  is  such  a  high  priority? 

Answer.  TTie  Comanche  program  is  not  underfunded  in  the  fu- 
ture year  defense  plan.  Initially,  due  to  an  OSD  directed  restruc- 
ture, the  Army  could  not  accommodate  the  cost  in  a  Fiscal  Year 
(FY)  95  mini-Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM).  OSD  agreed 
with  the  Army  that  there  was  no  cost  effective  alternative  and  fully 
funded  a  streamlined  acquisition  program  beginning  in  FY  95.  Co- 
manche remains  the  Armys  number  one  acquisition  priority. 

Question.  To  overcome  this  $250  million  funding  shortfall,  the 
Army  is  considering  a  plan  to  streamline  the  acquisition  process  by 
jumping  from  the  prototype  program  immediately  into  low  rate  pro- 
duction. What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  streamline  approach? 
Isn't  a  streamlined  approach  risky  for  a  program  this  large  and  im- 
portant? What  is  the  status  of  approving  this  approach  in  the  Army 
and  in  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)? 

Answer.  Army  and  OSD  have  approved  the  streamline  concept 
that  provides  for  a  more  efficient  development  program.  That 
streamline  approach  does  not  provide  for  jumping  from  the  proto- 
type program  immediately  into  low  rate  production;  it  calls  for  a 
number  of  events  based  In  Process  Reviews  (IPR)  and  continuous 
Army  and  OSD  involvement  in  the  management  of  the  program. 
The  detailed  definition  of  the  streamline  approach  is  the  subject  of 
the  first  IPR  scheduled  for  late  April.  This  approach,  which  pro- 
vides for  testing  of  an  Engineering  Manufacturing  Development 
(EMD)  configuration  (earlier  than  the  baseline  two  phase  develop- 
ment approach),  allows  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  prototypes 
and  eliminates  duplicate  flight  testing.  Since  the  overall  flight  test 
hours  are  not  drastically  reduced,  and  the  streamline  program  in- 
creased the  use  of  flight  simulation,  risk  is  not  appreciably  in- 
creased. The  reduction  in  the  number  of  prototypes  does  increase 
programmatic  risk  if  a  prototype  is  lost  or  damaged  during  flight 
test.  The  program  schedule  does  allow  for  rapidly  building  an  addi- 
tional prototjrpe  aircrafl;  if  required. 

The  Army  still  considers  the  Comanche  as  its  highest  priority 
program,  but  is  convinced  that  properly  applying  acquisition 
streamlining  can  result  in  development  savings  while  retaining  a 
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program  that  will  produce  a  helicopter  that  meets  all  the  oper- 
ational requirements  of  the  user. 

Army  and  OSD  have  approved  the  concept  in  principle  both  ver- 
bally and  in  writing  (Principle  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  Memorandum  of  February  18,  1994).  Further  review 
and  guidance  will  occur  in  the  April  1994  IPR  and  final  approval 
in  another  IPR  prior  to  contract  signature  in  early  1995. 

Question.  This  plan  would  also  reduce  the  number  of  test  heli- 
copters by  one-third.  How  much  technical  risk  does  this  action 
cause  and  how  much  Research  and  Development  (R&D)  funding 
would  it  save? 

Answer.  Technical  risk  is  not  increased  by  reducing  the  number 
of  prototypes  in  the  development  program.  All  developmental  tests 
(surveys  and  demonstrations)  and  operational  tests  planned  in  the 
baseline  (DemonstrationA^alidation  (DEIVLVAL)  followed  by  EMD) 
will  be  conducted  in  the  streamline  program.  In  fact,  total  flight 
test  hours  have  not  been  significantly  reduced.  In  addition,  the 
streamline  program  provides  for  increased  use  of  flight  simulation 
to  reduce  risk  and  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  scheduled  flight 
tests.  The  reduction  of  two  prototypes  should  save  approximately 
$90  miUion. 

Question.  The  Army  briefed  the  Committee  in  1992  that  the  fis- 
cal year  1995  request  would  be  $326  million.  However  the  request 
is  actually  $525  million.  What  caused  the  huge  cost  growth? 

Answer.  In  1992,  the  Comanche  program  was  a  DEMA^AL  only 
program  with  no  funding  for  EMD  or  Production.  In  early  1993, 
OSD  added  funding  to  the  Comanche  program  for  DEMA^AL,  EMD, 
and  the  beginning  of  production.  The  FY95  additions  were  specifi- 
cally: to  rephrase  the  funding  consistent  with  the  contractor  DEM/ 
VAL  proposals,  to  include  some  add-backs  that  had  previously  been 
deferred.  The  FY95  funding  was  increased  from  $326  million  to 
$472  million  and  the  contracts  were  signed  based  on  that  funding 
level.  The  FY94  "Clinton"  President's  Budget  reduced  the  FY94  re- 
quest by  $76  million  to  $367  million  and  the  FY95  amount  to  $445 
million. 

The  FY95  reduction  caused  a  shift  in  work  from  FY94  to  FY95. 
The  FY95  request  has  thus  been  increased  by  $80  million  ($70  mil- 
lion for  FY94  deferrals  and  $10  million  for  inflation  and  other 
minor  adjustments)  from  $445  to  $525  million. 

Question.  The  critical  design  review  took  place  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  resulting  in  37  identified  problems.  Does  the  Comanche  face 
any  major  technology  issues  or  are  these  problems  relatively  easy 
to  fix? 

Answer.  The  36  (not  37)  action  items  are  a  combination  of  ques- 
tions and/or  issues.  This  small  number  of  action  items  for  a  major 
program  design  review  is  indicative  of  the  program's  success.  None 
of  the  issues/questions  raised  were  major  technology  issues.  In  fact, 
the  contractor  has  already  responded  satisfactorily  to  all  but  one  of 
the  questions/issues  raised. 

Question.  Would  the  Comanche  need  additional  equipment  to  be 
considered  "digitized"  or  is  digitization  built  into  the  current  con- 
figuration? 

Answer.  Digitization  is  built  into  the  RAH-66  Comanche.  It 
needs  no  additional  equipment,  or  integration.  Comanche  was  de- 
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signed  to  operate  on  the  digital  battlefield  and  to  be  compatible 
with  "joint"  as  well  as  Army  systems. 

DIGITIZATION  INITIATIVE 

Question.  Digitization  is  an  Army  Research,  Development,  Test- 
ing and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  initiative  to  give  dissimilar  weapons 
systems  (tanks,  aircraft,  command  control  vehicles)  the  ability  to 
communicate  with  each  other  throughout  the  battlefield.  The  Army 
believes  that  better  sharing  of  information  can  reduce  friendly  fire 
and  increase  enemy  kills.  The  Army  has  requested  $76  million  for 
digitization  in  fiscal  year  1995.  How  much  is  budgeted  in  the  fu- 
ture year  defense  plan  for  Army  digitization? 

Answer.  The  Army  has  budgeted  $371.9  million  for  digitization 
efforts  for  fiscal  years  1995-1999.  This  does  not  include  platform 
specific  digitization  efforts  such  as  the  Apache  Longbow,  M1A2 
tank,  command  and  control  system,  and  the  Paladin.  The  Army  es- 
tablished a  Digitization  Special  Task  Force  in  January  1994  to  de- 
termine and  focus  Army  digitization  efforts.  This  Task  Force  is 
scheduled  to  report  out  in  June  1994. 

Question.  A  news  article  states  that  the  Army  would  like  to 
spend  $1  billion  on  digitization  through  the  end  of  the  century.  Is 
this  true?  If  so,  do  you  believe  the  digitization  effort  is  under- 
funded? 

Answer.  A  specific  task  of  the  Army's  Digitization  Special  Task 
Force  is  to  determine  the  funding  available  and  required  for 
digitization.  Therefore,  it  is  premature  to  speculate  on  whether  the 
digitization  effort  is  underfunded. 

Question.  Is  digitization  realistic  in  view  of  the  Army's  decreas- 
ing RDT&E  budget? 

Answer.  We  must  gain  the  maximum  benefit  from  every  system 
and  enhance  its  contribution  to  the  fight.  Digitization  is  an  achiev- 
able and  cost  effective  means  of  enhancing  combat  power  through 
the  exchange  of  information  across  the  battlefield.  The  decreasing 
RDT&E  budget  makes  digitization  an  imperative  by  leveraging  ad- 
vanced technology  with  the  investment  in  current  weapons  plat- 
forms. 

Question.  Why  is  digitization  so  important  relative  to  other 
needs? 

Answer.  Digitization  is  a  force  multiplier.  It  allows  commanders 
at  all  levels  to  increase  the  tempo  of  the  fight  by  getting  the  right 
information  to  the  right  person  in  near  real  time.  Digitization  will 
provide  battlefield  commanders  at  all  levels  a  common  picture  ena- 
bling them  to  bring  all  their  assets  to  bear  in  the  fight,  even  from 
on  the  move.  Due  to  limited  resources,  the  Army  is  not  fielding  new 
weapons  systems  in  enough  quantities  for  the  entire  force  and 
must  therefore  leverage  technology  innovations  by  horizontally  in- 
serting them  into  current  weapons  platforms. 

Question.  How  is  the  Army  going  to  decide  which  weapon  sys- 
tems need  to  be  integrated? 

Answer.  The  Digitization  Special  Task  Force  is  developing  a 
draft  architecture  that  lays  out  digitization  requirements  between 
and  among  weapons  platforms.  The  architecture  will  lay  out  infor- 
mation needed  by  specific  platforms  and  functionality  required  to 
integrate  among  platforms.  This  laydown  will  be  used  by  the  Train- 
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ing  and  Doctrine  Command  to  identify  specific  information  require- 
ments both  vertically  within,  and  horizontally  between,  Battlefield 
Functional  Areas.  The  detail  of  the  architecture  and  assessment  of 
information  exchange  requirements  will  give  us  a  clear  picture  of 
needed  weapons  system  integration. 

Question.  Are  the  upgrade  programs  to  the  M1A2  tank  and  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  considered  digitization?  Are  the  costs  of 
these  programs  included  in  the  $1  billion  estimate? 

Answer.  A  specific  task  of  the  Army's  Digitization  Special  Task 
Force  is  to  determine  what  programs  or  parts  of  programs  are 
digitization.  Portions  of  the  funding  associated  with  these  upgrade 
programs  are  included  in  the  $1  billion  estimate. 

Question.  The  Army  is  considering  an  "applique"  approach  to 
digitization  rather  than  a  system  that  is  fully  "embedded"  into  the 
weapon  system.  Could  you  explain  the  difference  and  the  pros  and 
cons  of  each  approach? 

Answer.  The  Army's  long-term  modernization  strategy  uses  em- 
bedded digitization  because  a  databus  architecture  allows  new  ca- 
pabilities to  be  easily  added  to  a  weapon  system.  Embedded 
digitization  requires  a  databus  architecture  to  integrate  platform 
systems  such  as  communications,  sensors,  displays  and  weapon 
systems.  This  capability  is  only  resident  on  the  Army's  newest  plat- 
forms such  as  the  AH-64D  Apache  Longbow  attack  helicopter, 
M1A2  Abrams  main  battle  tank,  and  the  M2A3  Bradley  Infantry 
Fighting  Vehicle.  Applique  digitization  is  envisioned  to  use  low 
cost,  minimally  ruggedized  laptop  or  notebook  type  computers  con- 
nected to  communications  links.  This  approach  permits  the 
digitization  of  platforms  by  the  end  of  the  century  without  requir- 
ing significant  investment  in  retrofitting  older  platforms.  Applique 
allows  digital  information  for  the  Corps  fifteen  years  earlier  than 
if  only  embedded  systems  were  used.  We  can  applique  today.  Em- 
bedded systems,  in  some  cases,  are  not  available  until  the  year 
2000.  The  applique  system  permits  the  transfer  and  manipulation 
of  digital  data  across  the  battlefield  to  provide  commanders  with  a 
common  picture  through  messages  and  graphics.  This  gives  the 
commander  the  ability  to  increase  the  tempo  of  the  battle  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

Question.  Is  the  Army  the  only  service  with  a  digitization  initia- 
tive? To  be  really  effective,  wouldn't  all  the  services  need 
digitization? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force's  warfighting  platform  is  the  aircraft;  the 
Navy's  is  the  ship.  To  varying  degrees,  these  platforms  are  already 
digitized.  The  Airny's  warfighting  platforms  are  the  tank,  the  heli- 
copter, the  Bradley,  the  howitzer  and  ultimately,  the  individual  dis- 
mounted soldier.  Improved  platforms,  with  embedded  digitization, 
are  not  scheduled  to  be  fielded  for  several  years.  The  digitization 
initiative  is  intended  to  expeditiously  provide  a  capability  to 
digitally  link  these  Army  platforms  and  appropriate  platforms  of 
other  services.  The  Army  is  working  closely  with  the  Marines  to  as- 
sure that  ground  forces  can  be  effectively  coordinated  and  syn- 
chronized. 

Question.  In  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  94,  the  Army  has  $20  million  for 
digitization  and  plans  to  use  it  for  a  demonstration,  to  initiate  a 
task  force,  and  to  evaluate  the  Army  Tactical  Command  and  Con- 
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trol  System  relative  to  digitization.  What  systems  will  the  dem- 
onstration include  and  what  is  its  goal?  Who  is  on  the  task  force 
and  what  is  its  budget? 

Answer.  The  funding  provided  by  the  Congress  for  digitization 
will  be  put  to  use  in  a  number  of  experiments,  to  support  the 
Army's  Special  Task  Force  effort  to  write  the  charter  for  an  Army 
Digitization  Office  (ADO),  and  to  stand  up  the  ADO  as  a  Field  Op- 
erating Agency  (FOA)  of  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

Two  major  digitization  experiments  with  currently  fielded  infor- 
mation technology  inserting  into  fielded  weapons  systems  are 
scheduled  for  FY  94.  The  first  experiment  will  occur  at  the  Na- 
tional Training  Center  (NTC)  in  mid-April.  The  goal  of  the  exercise 
is  to  experiment  with  a  battalion  task  force  equipped  with  digital 
information  technologies.  Several  hypotheses  and  a  set  of  measures 
of  merit  or  value  added  judgements  will  be  used  to  assess  the  ex- 
perimental results  and  gain  insights  concerning  the  potential 
warfighting  effect  of  information  technology  on  lethality,  tempo, 
survivability,  and  control  of  time  and  space  across  the  combined 
arms  team  actually  on  the  ground  in  a  competitive  box.  Systems 
included  in  the  experiment  include  the  M1A2  Abrams,  M2A2  Brad- 
ley, M577  Command  Post  Vehicle,  Ml  13  personnel  carriers,  AH-64 
Apaches,  UH-60  Blackhawk,  OH-58D  Kiowa  Warrior,  a  prototype 
battle  command  and  control  vehicle,  and  soldiers.  A  key  system  to 
be  evaluated  will  be  the  linkage  of  the  software  capabilities  of  the 
M1A2  Abrams  and  the  Brigade  and  Below  Command  and  Control 
(B2C2)  software  on  other  platforms. 

A  second  experiment  will  take  place  in  both  constructive  and  vir- 
tual simulation  with  soldiers  in  the  loop  during  the  Departmental 
General  Headquarters  Exercise  94  (GHQx94).  In  this  experiment, 
a  virtual  brigade  with  technologies  expected  to  be  available  in  the 
1998-99  timeframe  will  play  in  the  competitive  box  alongside  a 
currently  configured  force  deployed  to  a  regional  crisis  in  South- 
west Asia.  The  simulation  will  be  driven  by  Confederation  94 — a 
number  of  service  unique  simulations  linked  to  produce  a  joint  en- 
vironment. Special  elective  courses  to  prepare  the  players  for  this 
"Mobile  Strike  Force"  are  now  underway  for  the  26  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  students  chosen  for  this  experiment.  Senior 
mentors  will  participate  to  add  their  guidance  and  wisdom. 

The  results  of  both  of  these  experiments  which  integrate  infor- 
mation technology  into  currently  fielded  weapons  systems  will  be 
compared  with  data  on  current  weapons  systems,  operational  con- 
cepts, and  organizational  design  the  Army  has  accumulated  in  live 
simulation  at  the  NTC  and  our  Operational  Test  Command  and 
constructive/virtual  simulation  at  our  National  Simulation  Center 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  over  the  past  several  years  to  form  the 
hjrpotheses  and  measures  of  merit  for  the  next  series  of  experi- 
ments. The  Army's  Senior  Leaders  will  meet  as  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  the  Louisiana  Manuevers  in  July  to  lend  their  insights  on 
experimental  organizations  and  operating  concepts  based  on  infor- 
mation technology. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Army  has  formed  a  Digitization  Special 
Task  Force  comprised  of  members  from  the  OfRce  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans;  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research,  Development  and  Acquisition; 
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the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Information  Systems  for  Command, 
Control,  Communications,  and  Computers;  the  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command;  and  the  Army  Materiel  Command.  The  director  is 
BG  Joseph  E.  Oder,  Director  of  Requirments — Horizontal  Tech- 
nology Insertion,  from  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations  and  Plans.  The  Task  Force  will  meet  until  June  and 
stand-up  the  Army  Digitization  Office,  which  will  be  fully  oper- 
ational in  late  FY  1994. 

Question.  What  is  the  Army  Tactical  Command  Control  System 
and  how  does  it  relate  to  digitization? 

Answer.  The  Army  Tactical  Command  and  Control  System  is  the 
digital  communications  network  at  brigade  level  and  higher  for  the 
Army.  For  the  Army  to  implement  a  seamless  digital  architecture, 
it  must  blend  the  software  communications  protocols  at  brigade 
and  below  with  the  existing  Army  Tactical  Command  and  Control 
System  capability. 

Question.  The  Army  budget  contains  a  $19  million  new  start  to 
integrate  command  and  control  information  between  the  fire  sup- 
port team  vehicle  and  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  Isn't  this  pre- 
mature given  that  overall  planning  for  digitization  has  hardly 
begun? 

Answer.  The  Bradley  upgrade  program  is  more  than  the  integra- 
tion of  command  and  control  information  between  the  fire  support 
team  vehicle  and  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  In  addition  to  com- 
mand and  control  hardware,  the  program  includes  Laser  Designa- 
tor North  Seeking  Gyro,  Global  Positioning  System,  Fire  Support 
Team  Vehicle  (FIST-V)  radios,  and  combat  identification  to  in- 
crease the  capabilities  of  the  Bradley  platform.  The  command  and 
control  upgrade  for  the  Bradley  is  not  premature  and  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  overall  digitization  are  not  new.  The  Army,  through  the 
Digitization  Special  Task  Force  and  follow-on  Army  Digitization  Of- 
fice, will  focus  this  and  other  planned  digitization  efforts  for  an  in- 
tegrated battlefield  digitization  capability. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Question.  In  December,  1993  Secretary  Aspin  announced  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  This 
announcement  not  only  set  the  end  strength  levels  for  the  three 
components,  but  also  realigned  the  combat,  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units,  essentially  "swapping"  forces  between 
the  Reserve  components.  Mr.  Secretary  and  General  Sullivan, 
please  explain  to  the  committee  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  final 
decision  of  the  wholesale  transfer  of  units  between  the  Reserve 
components. 

Answer.  America's  Army  is  continuing  to  restructure,  in  order  to 
meet  a  changing  world  situation  and  new  threats,  within  fiscal  con- 
straints. This  restructuring  involves  reductions  in  all  components 
of  our  force.  As  we  become  smaller,  we  have  focused  on  our 
warfighting  requirement  to  fight  two  nearly  simultaneous  Major 
Regional  Conflicts  (MRCs).  The  Reserve  Components  are  relied 
upon  heavily  to  accomplish  this  task.  When  we  looked  at  this  re- 
quirement in  light  of  shrinking  resources,  we  wanted  to  optimize 
each  Reserve  Component  for  a  particular  mission  area.  The  "off 
site"  agreement  permits  each  component  to  build  on  its'  "core  com- 
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petencies",  focusing  the  combat  mission  within  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Combat  Service  Support  mission  with  the  Army  Reserve. 
That  agreement  is  historic  in  nature,  because  it  involved  not  only 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve,  it  also 
involved  the  leaders  of  all  the  major  support  organizations  as  well. 

Question.  Was  this  proposal  arrived  at  outside  the  Army's  normal 
force  structuring  process  of  Total  Army  Analysis?  If  so,  why? 

Answer.  The  Total  Analysis  (TAA)  is  a  rigorous  two  year  process 
which  incorporates  guidance  provided  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  through  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG). 
It  uses  computer  models  to  determine  the  best  size  and  mix  of 
forces  based  on  planning  scenarios  provided  in  the  DPG,  and  is  de- 
signed to  build  a  force  capable  of  accomplishing  the  warfighting  re- 
quirements by  the  last  year  of  the  Program  Objective  Memoran- 
dum. The  "off  site"  agreement  incorporated  the  results  of  TAA 
2001,  and  is  in  concert  with  the  President's  Defense  Planning 
Guidance  and  the  Bottom  Up  Review. 

Question.  Are  you  satisfied  that  a  full  and  complete  assessment 
was  made  with  regard  to  the  cost  to  implement  this  change,  the  al- 
tering of  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  components,  £ind  of  the  pos- 
sible adverse  consequences  on  operational  readiness  of  these  units? 

Answer.  The  costs  of  implementing  this  agreement  are  still 
under  review.  A  group  of  Active,  Army  Reserve,  and  National 
Guard  analysts  are  working  to  identify  and  accurately  track  all  of 
the  costs  associated  with  the  agreement.  We  are  working  closely 
with  both  the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  to  ensure  that  we 
maintain  high  overall  readiness  while  the  components  restructure 
to  focus  on  their  mission  requirements. 

Question.  Last  year,  legislation  was  submitted  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  that  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
limited  authority  to  call  up  25,000  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
under  section  673b  of  Title  10.  That  legislation  was  not  adopted. 
Do  you  intend  to  submit  this  legislation  again  for  fiscal  year  1995? 
Please  explain  to  the  Committee  the  implications  of  such  call-up 
authority  for  the  Reserve  Components. 

Answer.  Access  to  the  Reserve  Components  is  a  central  issue.  As 
we  place  more  reliance  on  the  Reserve  Components  to  accomplish 
our  day-to-day  missions,  that  issue  gains  in  importance  relative  to 
readiness.  This  issue  has  been  submitted  for  consideration  before 
the  second  session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1994  Authorization 
Bill  prohibits  the  Army  from  reducing  its  active  duty  end  strength 
below  555,000  until  after  April  30,  1994.  After  April  30,  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  may  be  reduced  when  the  President  certifies  that 
"the  Army  is  capable  of  providing  sufficient  forces  (excluding  forces 
engaged  in  peacekeeping  operations  and  other  operations  other 
than  war)  to  carry  out  two  major  regional  conflicts  nearly  simulta- 
neously in  accordance  with  the  National  Military  Strategy  .  .  .". 
Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  completed  your  assessment  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Army  to  provide  sufficient  forces  to  carry  out  the  mis- 
sions assigned  to  you  under  the  Bottom-Up  Review?  If  not,  when 
will  you  complete  the  report? 

Answer.  The  end  strength  certification  assessment  is  ongoing.  It 
should  be  completed  in  late  March  or  early  April,  1994. 
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Question.  When  will  the  President  provide  this  certification  to 
the  Authorization  Committees? 

Answer.  He  must  have  it  to  Congress  by  April  30,  1994.  The 
Army's  report  will  be  submitted  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  President  in  early  April. 

Question.  Your  planned  force  structure  by  FY  1999  is  495,000 
personnel.  Can  the  Army  continue  its  peacekeeping  mission  and 
maintain  its  capability  to  respond  to  two  major  regional  contin- 
gencies with  this  even  lower  end  strength  number? 

Answer.  Yes.  However,  an  important  element  in  the  Army's  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  a  major  regional  conflict  is  the  availability  of  the 
five  enablers,  including:  strategic  mobility,  access  to  reserve  forces, 
quality  forces,  quality  training,  and  modernized  equipment.  Even 
with  the  enablers,  the  Army  will  have  to  forego  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations in  order  to  respond  to  two  major  regional  conflicts.  In  antici- 
pation of  a  second  developing,  the  nation's  leadership  would  have 
to  seriously  consider  its  continued  support  for  any  ongoing  peace- 
keeping operations. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS  EQUIPMENT  MODERNIZATION 

Question.  Secretary  West,  you  say  in  your  statement  that  "we  are 
vigorously  pursuing  modernization  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserve  within  resource  limits."  General  Sullivan  states  that 
the  modernization  funding  level  in  1995  is  "not  inappropriate."  If 
these  statements  are  true,  why  does  the  Committee  continue  to  re- 
ceive requests  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  buy 
unbudgeted  equipment  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve? 

Answer.  The  Army  equips  its  units  based  upon  a  first  to  fight 
policy.  Under  this  policy,  as  the  first  to  fight  units  are  modernized, 
the  replaced  equipment  is  "cascaded"  to  Reserve  Component  units 
after  refurbishment.  As  modernization  slows,  so  does  cascading; 
but  the  mean  time  to  obsolesce  for  fielded  equipment  does  not  slow. 
Further,  for  many  systems  the  Army  procures  new  equipment  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  permit  direct  fielding  to  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents in  accordance  with  the  Department  of  the  Army  Master  Pri- 
ority List  (DAMPL).  This  way  the  Reserve  Component  fields  new 
equipment  in  the  same  priority  sequence  as  its  associated  active 
component.  The  Reserve  Components  sometimes  request  through 
Congress  additional  resources  to  either  replace  or  further  extend 
the  useful  life  of  needed  equipment  or  accept  a  slower  pace  of  mod- 
ernization. 

Question.  General  Sullivan,  you  say  in  your  statement  that  "The 
Guard  and  Reserve  are  essential  to  the  Army's  ability  to  fight  and 
win  the  Nation's  wars  and  we  must  ensure  that  America's  Army 
is  a  seamless  organization."  Yet,  according  to  the  P-IR,  the  fund- 
ing for  Guard  and  Reserve  equipment  goes  from  $1.2  billion  in 
1994  to  $.3  billion  in  1995.  How  can  this  funding  level  ensure  a 
"seamless"  Army? 

Answer.  The  Army  modernizes  the  reserve  components  in  two 
ways — direct  procurement  and  cascading.  For  many  systems  the 
Army  procures  new  equipment  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  di- 
rect fielding  to  the  reserve  components  in  accordance  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Master  Priority  List  (DAMPL).  This  way  the 
reserve  components  fields  new  equipment  at  the  same  time  as  the 
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active  component.  The  Procurement  Program-Reserve  Components 
(P-IR)  only  reflects  distribution  of  new  procurement.  Further,  as 
early  deploying  units  are  modernized  under  the  first  to  fight  policy, 
equipment  from  those  units  is  "cascaded"  to  the  reserve  compo- 
nents. As  the  active  component  downsizes,  assets  will  continue  to 
cascade  to  the  reserve  components  in  DAMPL  priority. 

Question.  As  you  address  the  need  to  equip  a  "seamless  Army," 
what  in  your  opinion  are  the  most  troublesome  equipment  short- 
falls of  the  reserve  componentc? 

Answer.  Important  items  being  addressed  in  this  area  are:  pro- 
viding modem,  compatible  and  secure  communications  with  Single 
Channel  Ground  and  Airborne  Radio  Systems  (SINCGARS)  to  all 
combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units;  mod- 
ernizing the  utility  helicopter  fleet  with  Black  Hawks;  upgrading 
our  truck  and  trailer  fleet  to  ensure  our  combat  forces  can  conduct 
sustained  combat  operations;  providing  night  vision  devices  for  con- 
tinuous operations  capability;  and  continued,  paced  modernization 
of  early  deployers'  combat  equipment. 

NEW  OPERATIONS  DOCTRINE 

Question.  Last  June,  the  Army  issued  a  new  operational  doctrine 
field  manual  called  FM 100-5.  General  Sullivan,  your  statement 
characterizes  this  manual  as  the  "intellectual  foundation  for 
growth  into  the  21st  century."  Could  you  please  highlight  the  major 
changes  in  Army  doctrine  that  this  manual  incorporates? 

Answer.  The  new  FM  100-5,  Operations,  reflects  Army  thinking 
in  a  new  strategic  era.  It  answers  the  challenges  of  the  National 
Military  Strategy  for  projecting  a  balance  of  armored,  light  and 
special  forces  into  distant  theaters  by  making  force  projection  a 
central  concept  of  this  manual.  FM  100-5  refines  our  1986  focus  on 
the  linkage  of  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels  of  war 
into  an  operational  concept  of  simultaneous,  continuous,  all-weath- 
er joint  and  combined  land  operations  across  the  depth  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. By  emphasizing  the  inherently  joint  and  often  combined 
nature  of  modern  military  operations,  it  addresses  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act  of  1986.  FM  100-5  also  adds  "versatility"  to  the  1986 
tenets  of  agility,  depth,  initiative,  and  synchronization.  Finally,  it 
addresses  operations  other  than  war.  Although  certainly  not  a  new 
mission  for  the  Army,  the  frequency,  variety,  and  pace  of  such  op- 
erations have  increased  greatly  in  the  recent  years.  In  short,  build- 
ing on  the  appropriate  lessons  of  JUST  CAUSE,  DESERT  STORM, 
Hurricane  Aiidrew,  and  Somalia,  this  new  doctrine  projects  us  into 
the  future  and  touches  all  aspects  of  the  Army  from  operational 
concepts  and  organizational  structure  to  modernization  of  equip- 
ment, leader  development,  and  training. 

Question.  What  changes  in  organization  and  equipment  are  being 
made  as  a  result  of  this  new  doctrine? 

Answer.  Our  doctrine  drives  the  evolving  Army  force  structure 
and  modernization  strategy.  FM  100-5  provides  the  intellectual 
underpinnings  as  we  move  to  a  power  projection  force  geared  to  op- 
erate in  the  information  age.  In  terms  of  force  structure,  our  plan 
calls  for  a  lethal,  balanced  mix  of  armored,  mechanized  infantry, 
light  infantry,  airborne,  and  air  assault  divisions,  as  well  as  special 
operations  units.  These  units  can  be  easily  tailored  to  meet  the 
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mission  requirements  across  the  continuum  of  operations  outlined 
in  FM  100-5,  with  operations  followed  Hurricane  Andrew  and  in 
Somalia  demonstrating  the  Army's  versatility. 

Similarly,  the  Army's  modernization  strategy  reflects  our  doc- 
trinal thinking  by  focusing  on  those  critical  capabilities  necessary 
to  operationalize  FM  100-5.  This  strategy  places  priority  on  five 
major  groups  of  capabilities  designed  to  maintain  our  decisive  edge: 
project  and  sustain  the  force,  protect  the  force,  win  the  battlefield 
information  war,  conduct  precision  strikes  throughout  the  battle- 
field, and  dominate  the  maneuver  battle.  Taking  this  approach  will 
insure  that  the  Army  will  remain  the  world's  preeminent  land 
power  by  allowing  a  sophisticated,  information-based  force  of  qual- 
ity soldiers  and  leaders  like  America's  Army  to  overwhelm  an  ad- 
versary. 

Question.  Your  statement  also  refers  to  FORCE  XXI  which  is  a 
redesign  of  tactical  units  that  "begins  at  the  foxhole  and  ends  in 
the  industrial  base."  How  is  FORCE  XXI  different  from  FM  100- 
5? 

Answer.  FORCE  XXI  is  the  natural  extension  of  FM  100-5  as  we 
look  forward  to  the  21st  century.  To  be  developed  through  experi- 
ments and  studies,  FORCE  XXI  will  be  the  organizational  and 
operational  framework  for  our  21st  century  fighting  units.  Some  of 
the  characteristics,  all  of  which  are  extensions  of  our  current  doc- 
trinal thinking,  will  be:  command  and  control  based  upon  shared, 
real  time  situational  awareness;  a  networked  organization  with 
more  flexible  units;  connections  by  electronic  rather  than  physical 
means;  and  a  central  place  for  soldierly  values.  Similarly,  we  will 
re-engineer  our  institutional  Army  for  the  information  age.  In 
short,  a  new  science,  a  new  art,  the  timeless  soldierly  values,  and 
the  professional  military  ethic  are  the  major  ingredients  of  FORCE 
XXI. 

Question.  How  are  you  going  about  creating  this  design? 

Answer.  Simply  put,  digitization — the  insertion  of  information 
technology  into  existing  weapons  systems — is  the  means,  the  nerv- 
ous system,  that  will  enable  us  to  build  FORCE  XXI.  The  insights 
gained  from  Louisiana  Maneuvers  and  a  series  of  experiments  at 
our  Battle  Laboratories  contribute  greatly  to  the  process  of  the  de- 
sign of  FORCE  XXI.  The  Army's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  and  Acquisition 
Executive  will  head  this  critical  effort  to  build  FORCE  XXI. 

Question.  Tell  us  about  Louisiana  Maneuvers  and  Battle  Labora- 
tories and  how  they  assist  you  in  the  development  of  organization 
and  doctrine. 

Answer.  In  the  same  spirit  of  General  George  C.  Marshall's 
struggle  to  rebuild  and  renew  the  American  Army  on  the  eve  of 
America's  entry  of  WWII,  the  Army  established  the  Louisiana  Ma- 
neuvers (LAM)  in  1992.  LAM's  charter  is  to  energize  and  focus  the 
Army  on  its  warfighting  and  Title  X  responsibilities,  to  serve  as  a 
laboratory  to  develop  and  explore  options,  to  provide  the  Army'  sen- 
ior leadership  strategic  agility  in  decision  making,  for  the  allocation 
of  scarce  resources,  and  to  assess  the  Army's  direction  and  progress 
on  its  journey  into  the  21st  Century.  To  underscore  its  importance, 
the  Chief  of  Stafl"  heads  LAM  as  the  Director,  with  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
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(TRADOC)  as  the  Deputy  Director  and  the  Army's  remaining  four- 
star  commanders  as  the  Board  of  Directors. 

LAM  allows  the  Army  to  think,  to  grow,  and  to  effectively  take 
charge  of  the  process  of  change.  It  provides  the  Army  leadership  a 
systematic  approach  to  explore  and  examine  doctrine,  organization, 
training,  materiel,  leader  development,  and  soldier  issues  in  shap- 
ing the  force  for  the  next  century,  without  putting  thousands  of  sol- 
diers in  the  field.  In  harnessing  the  power  of  the  microprocessor, 
the  Army  will  use  simulations  to  develop  and  produce  new  equip- 
ment, to  enhance  combat  readiness,  to  train,  and  to  explore  new 
ideas.  Additionally,  these  simulations  allow  the  Army  to  overcome 
the  high  costs  and  land  use  constraints  and  to  tailor  forces  to  rep- 
licate roles  and  missions  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  ranging 
from  full-scale,  theater-level  operations  to  a  sophisticated  counter- 
drug  campaign,  a  small-scale  operation  or  a  mobilization  exercise. 

Key  to  LAM  are  six  Battle  Laboratories  organized  by  function 
under  TRADOC.  Battle  Laboratories  are  in  place  at  Fort  Monroe 
(Early  Entry),  Fort  Sill  and  Fort  Bliss  (Depth  and  Simultaneous 
Attack),  Fort  Knox  (Mounted  Battlespace),  Fort  Benning  (Dis- 
mounted Battlespace),  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Gordon  (Battle 
Command),  and  Fort  Lee  (Combat  Service  Support).  The  Battle 
Laboratory  is  an  institutional  means  to  define  future  battlefield  re- 
quirements; to  identify,  analyze,  create,  and  evaluate  new  concepts; 
to  explore  alternative  solutions;  to  coordinate  with  internal  and  ex- 
ternal agencies;  and  to  integrate  ideas  from  external  sources.  They 
streamline  the  Army  planning  process  by  providing  an  organized 
way  to  define  requirements;  allowing  industry  to  develop  a  focus 
for  developmental  work  and  prototypes;  providing  industry  access 
to  a  pool  of  Army  thinkers  who  can  delineate  ideas  about  mod- 
ernization alternatives;  and  linking  lessons  learned,  exercise  re- 
sults, and  insights  from  regional  commanders-in-chief  to  a  formal 
analytical  testbed. 

PROGRAM  TERMINATIONS 

Question.  The  Army  has  submitted  to  the  Committee  a  list  of  53 
programs/systems  that  have  been  terminated  in  connection  with 
the  1995  budget.  For  the  record,  identify  those  programs  that  were 
terminated  because  of  budget  constraints  and  those  which  were  ter- 
minated because  force  structure  reductions,  changed  doctrine,  or 
other  reasons. 

Answer.  All  program  curtailments  to  which  you  refer  were  deci- 
sions made  based  on  the  affordability  and  priority  of  Army  require- 
ments during  the  formulation  of  the  fiscal  year  (FY)  95  President's 
Budget,  which  included  the  programmatic  decisions  for  FY  95 
through  FY  99.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  list  of  53  curtail- 
ments was  accurate  at  one  point  in  time  and  extended  from  FY  95 
to  FY  99.  Subsequent  to  submission  of  the  FY  95  President's  Budg- 
et, which  included  program  funding  out  to  FY  99,  the  Army  has 
begun  preparation  of  the  FY  96-01  Program  Objective  Memoran- 
dum (POM).  During  this  process  selected  program  terminations  are 
under  review  to  determine  which  programs  will  be  restructured 
and/or  reinstated.  Programs  still  under  review  include  the  100  Ton 
Crane,  Extended  Range  Multiple  Rocket  Launcher  System  Rockets 
and  Inland  Waterways  Harbor  Tug. 
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Question.  Not  mentioned  on  the  list,  but  noted  in  the  Army  budg- 
et press  release  is  the  termination  of  the  120mm  mortar  weapon 
program.  Why  is  this  program  being  terminated?  What  units  that 
were  programmed  to  receive  this  weapon  will  now  not  receive  it? 
With  the  termination  of  this  program,  how  many  4.2"  mortars  will 
remain  in  the  inventory? 

Answer.  Procurement  of  the  120mm  mortar  will  conclude  after 
125  systems  are  purchased  with  FY  94  funds.  The  Army  chose  to 
cease  buying  the  mortar  because  of  the  lessened  requirement  re- 
sulting from  downsizing  and  because  previously  budgeted  FY  95 
through  FY  97  funds  were  needed  for  higher  priority  expenditures. 
Based  on  an  anticipated  10  division  force  structure,  4  National 
Guard  divisions,  the  38th,  35th,  34th,  and  40th  Infantry  Divisions 
will  not  receive  the  120mm  Mortar.  The  4  National  Guard  Divi- 
sions would  be  the  only  units  retaining  the  4.2"  mortar  (60  per  di- 
vision, 240  total).  The  total  Army  inventory  of  4.2"  mortars  will  be 
2400. 

Question.  Does  the  termination  of  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (MLRS)  rocket,  launcher,  and  extended  range  rocket  pro- 
gram mean  that  production  facilities  for  these  items  can  be 
scrapped  when  currently  funded  deliveries  are  completed?  If  not, 
please  explain. 

Answer.  There  are  no  plans  to  terminate  MLRS  basic/extended 
range  rocket  or  launcher  production  facilities.  Current  approved 
funding  through  fiscal  year  1994  will  maintain  rocket  production 
and  deliveries  through  March  1997.  Launcher  production  and  deliv- 
eries will  continue  through  December  1996. 

MLRS  rocket  production  will  be  maintained  in  a  warm  condition 
from  March  1997  until  the  start  of  extended  range  rocket  produc- 
tion in  early  1998.  This  warm  line  maintenance  could  possibly  be 
satisfied  by  potential  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS). 

MLRS  launcher  production  may  continue  beyond  December  1996 
to  accommodate  FMS  customers. 

Question.  How  will  the  termination  of  the  Non-Cooperative  Tar- 
get Recognition  (NCTR)  program  affect  the  Army's  need  to  protect 
its  troops  from  friendly  fire,  one  of  the  major  lessons  learned  of 
Desert  Storm? 

Answer.  The  NCTR  program  technology  was  envisioned  to  assist 
in  positively  identifying  aircraft  beyond  visual  range  through  pas- 
sive means.  The  NCTR  program  was  terminated  because  the  pas- 
sive positive  identification  of  aircraft  as  friendly  or  hostile  has  be- 
come virtually  impossible  as  a  result  of  the  proliferation  of  friendly 
aircraft  types.  Identification  for  weapons  engagement  was  not 
achievable  with  the  NCTR.  Aircraft  such  as  the  F-15,  F-16,  MI- 
RAGE, and  FULCRUM  are  owned  by  many  countries  which  may 
be  either  allied  with  or  hostile  to  the  U.S.  in  potential  future  con- 
flicts. 

SENSE  AND  DESTROY  ARMOR  (SADARM)  MUNITION  PROGRAM 

Question.  The  Sense  and  Destroy  Armor  (SADARM)  is  a 
submunition  designed  to  detect  and  destroy  indirect,  stationary 
enemy  fire  systems  (self-propelled  howitzers,  armored  personnel 
carriers).  In  fiscal  year  (FY)  1994,  the  Appropriations  Committees 
directed  the  Army  to  terminate  the  program  while  the  Armed  Serv- 
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ices  Committees  directed  that  the  program  be  put  on  hold  and  re- 
assessed. The  Appropriations  Committees  recently  sent  letters  reit- 
erating that  the  programs  be  terminated.  What  is  the  current  sta- 
tus of  the  SADARM  program  in  the  Army?  Are  you  following  the 
Committee's  direction? 

Answer.  With  the  $28.5  million  appropriated  and  authorized  for 
FY94  the  Army  is  maintaining  the  program  in  a  standby  status  to 
determine  if  we  are  able  to  correct  the  technical  problems  identified 
during  July  1993  technical  testing.  Further,  in  response  to  Con- 
gressional direction,  the  Army  is  performing  the  analysis  needed  to 
reaffirm  the  mission  need  for  SADARM  and  to  examine  alternative 
delivery  means  for  smart  munitions.  By  May  2,  1994,  the  Army 
will  report  to  Congress  the  results  of  the  special  cost  and  oper- 
ational analysis,  and  April  test  firing.  At  that  time,  we  will  provide 
our  recommendation  for  the  future  course  of  action  for  the 
SADARM  program  and  solicit  Congressional  support  for  our  pro- 
posed strategy. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Army  apparently 
spent  1994  SADARM  funds  for  purposes  other  than  termination. 
How  much  of  the  $28.5  million  provided  for  fiscal  year  1994  re- 
mains to  apply  to  termination  costs  for  the  program?  How  much  is 
needed?  What  is  the  Army's  source  for  the  remaining  funds? 

Answer.  Because  we  are  maintaining  the  program  in  a  standby 
status,  none  of  the  $28.5  million  provided  for  FY94  will  be  avail- 
able beyond  April  1  to  pay  termination  costs  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Approximately  $15.6  million  is  needed  to  terminate  the  program 
after  April  1994. 

To  pay  termination  costs  in  FY94,  the  Army  would  request  funds 
through  an  Omnibus  Reprogramming  action.  Alternatively,  the 
Army  could  avoid  a  FY94  reprogramming  action  by  deferring  termi- 
nation until  FY95. 

Question.  The  Army  has  requested  $72  million  for  SADARM  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  How  much  of  this  1995  funding  would  be  needed 
if  you  terminated  the  program  as  Congress  directed? 

Answer.  If  program  termination  is  directed  and  additional  FY94 
funds  are  not  available,  approximately  $15.6  million  of  the  $72  mil- 
lion in  FY95  funds  would  be  required  to  meet  the  termination  li- 
ability. 

ARMY  AVIATION  PROGRAMS 

Question.  Last  year.  Congress  appropriated  $15,000,000  to  begin 
a  Service  Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP)  for  the  Army's  Huey  heli- 
copters. The  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  directed  to  work  closely 
with  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  to  identify  specific  compo- 
nents of  the  Huey  SLEP  program  and  to  implement  a  competition 
by  January  1,  1994.  What  is  the  status  of  this  program? 

Answer.  The  Army  and  National  Guard  Bureau  are  jointly  con- 
ducting a  Service  Life  Extension  Program  (SLEP)  study  to  deter- 
mine if  a  UH-1  SLEP  is  required.  The  final  recommendation  with 
rationale  and  justification  is  projected  to  be  completed  on  or  about 
1  May,  1994.  The  report  should  be  available  for  the  Defense  com- 
mittees shortly  thereafter. 

Question.  The  Army's  utility  helicopter  fleet  now  consists  of  the 
aging  Huey  and  the  Black  Hawk.  The  budget  proposes  no  further 
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UH-60  Black  Hawk  procurement  after  fiscal  year  1996.  Since  this 
will  leave  the  Army  far  short  of  its  Black  Hawk  requirements,  is 
it  not  a  good  idea  to  have  a  SLEPed  Huey  as  a  low-cost,  light  com- 
plement to  the  Black  Hawk  in  the  Army  utility  helicopter  fleet? 

Answer.  The  on-going  Huey  SLEP  study  will  provide  a  rec- 
ommendation as  to  whether  a  UH-1  SLEP  is  required.  If  the  study 
recommends  that  a  SLEP  occur  it  will  also  recommend  a  coordi- 
nated (active  and  NGB)  proposed  configuration  of  the  aircraft  and 
provide  the  associated  cost.  The  study  could  recommend  that  no 
SLEP  is  required.  In  any  case,  the  UH-1  will  remain  in  the  force, 
in  some  configuration,  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  termination  of 
the  Black  Hawk  procurement. 

Question.  How  do  you  see  the  future  fleet  of  Army  helicopters, 
both  utility  and  tactical,  evolving?  What  aircraft  will  constitute  the 
Army  helicopter  fleet  of  the  future? 

Answer.  The  Army's  Modernization  plan  has  Army  Aviation 
going  to  four  different  helicopters.  These  helicopters  are  the  RAH- 
66  Comanche  which  will  replace  the  OH-58A/C/D  model  Kiowa  in 
the  armed  reconnaissance  and  light  attack  mission,  the  AH-64D 
Longbow  Apache  which  will  replace  the  AH-64A  model  in  the 
heavy  attack  mission,  the  CH-47D  Chinook  which  will  continue  in 
the  medium  lift  mission  and  the  UH-60  Black  Hawk  which  is  re- 
placing the  UH-1  Huey  in  the  utility  mission.  This  plan  assumes 
funding  for  these  programs.  However,  due  to  the  lack  of  total  obli- 
gation authority  (TOA),  the  Black  Hawk  procurement  stops  at  the 
end  of  Fiscal  Year  96.  This  will  force  the  Army  to  keep  some  UH- 
Is  in  the  inventory  for  the  foreseeable  future.  As  the  Army 
downsizes,  the  requirement  for  the  UH-1  will  be  reduced. 

Question.  There  are  currently  four  major  helicopter  manufactur- 
ers for  the  Army,  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  current  or  future 
Army  business  for  these  companies.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the 
current  and  prospective  industrial  base  for  helicopters? 

Answer.  There  is  currently  excess  capacity  for  military  airframe 
and  turbine  manufacturing  and  some  consolidation  of  companies  is 
likely.  With  one  exception,  the  four  major  manufacturers  are  still 
doing  reasonably  well  financially  because  foreign  military  and  com- 
mercial sales  are  up,  corresponding  to  a  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration reported  76%  increase  in  commercial  rotor  craft  flying 
hours.  After  1996  the  market  outlook  for  military  production  ap- 
pears worse.  The  Army  plans  to  terminate  Blackhawk  for  afford- 
ability,  Apache  buys  for  the  Army  are  complete,  and  more  foreign 
sales  of  Apache  past  1997  are  not  likely.  The  Navy  has  already  ter- 
minated their  production  of  H-60  series  helicopters. 

The  Army  will  continue  to  buy  upgrades  of  Apache.  This  program 
will  sustain  fire  control  and  avionics  for  attack  helicopters,  as  well 
as  the  system  integrator.  Planned  upgrades  will  not  sustain  air- 
frame and  power  train  production.  Further,  the  Army  has  already 
stopped  bu3dng  turbine  engines  for  tanks,  which  also  depressed  the 
market  for  small  turbine  engines.  Army  will  continue  the  Coman- 
che development  program,  with  initial  operational  capability  pro- 
jected for  2003. 

Question.  What  actions,  if  any  is  the  Army  considering  or  under- 
taking to  preserve  the  helicopter  industrial  base? 
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Answer.  Our  most  pressing  problem  is  the  production  break  in 
Apache.  We  are  actively  pursuing  sales  to  United  Arab  Emirates 
and  Kuwait  which,  even  if  successful,  will  still  leave  a  short  gap 
between  full  production  and  the  Longbow/Upgrade  program.  We 
are  actively  pursuing  sales  of  additional  Kiowas  to  Taiwan.  We  are 
also  studying  service  life  extension  programs  for  older  helicopters. 

PENTAGON  STAFF 

Question.  For  several  years  now,  the  Committee  has  been  trying 
to  get  the  Department  to  reduce  the  Pentagon  staff.  The  Bottom- 
up  Review  calls  for  a  10-division  Army,  that's  down  from  16  divi- 
sions. That  would  be  a  37%  reduction  in  force  structure. 

Have  you  made  a  similar  reduction  of  your  Pentagon  staff?  I 
hope  that  these  spaces  and  personnel  were  actual  reductions  and 
not  transferred  to  field  operating  agencies  elsewhere  in  the  area. 
Headquarters  staff  at  all  levels  needs  to  be  cut,  but  especially  the 
staff  in  the  Pentagon. 

Answer.  Yes,  the  intent  of  Congress  for  the  reduction  of  both  the 
Headquarters  and  its  field  operating  agencies  is  being  met,  al- 
though the  Headquarters  rate  has  lagged  slightly  behind  the  troop 
drawdown  in  order  to  more  effectively  supervise  the  challenges  of 
downsizing.  Since  1991,  Army  Departmental  Headquarters  has 
been  reduced  by  317  spaces  and  is  projected  to  reduce  an  additional 
292  spaces  during  fiscal  years  1995  through  1997.  Field  operating 
agencies  and  staff  support  agencies  have  reduced  16,928  spaces 
and  are  projected  to  reduce  an  additional  1,718  spaces  during  the 
same  period.  Within  the  environment  of  diminishing  resources,  the 
Army  will  continue  to  take  positive,  forceful  action  to  streamline  its 
Headquarters  to  better  align  it  with  the  downsized  Army  of  the 
21st  century.  The  following  depicts  the  Headquarters  Army  profile: 


Projected 

Fiscal  Year 
1991 

Fiscal  Year 
1997 

Reduced  (Per- 
cent) 

Hpadnuarters  DeDartment  of  the  Armv                         

3,105 

2,496 
37,587 

40,083 

20 

Field  Operating  Agencies/Staff  Support  Agencies  

Total                                                    

56,233 

59,338 

33 

32 

army's  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  (RDT&E) 

BUDGET 

Question.  The  Army  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 
request  is  $5.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1995,  which  is  3  percent  less 
than  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation.  Yet  the  RDT&E  requests 
of  the  other  services  have  increased  over  the  previous  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Army's  RDT&E  request  for  fiscal  year  1995  is  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  RDT&E  budget,  whereas  the  Navy's  share  is  25  percent, 
the  Air  Force's  is  34  percent,  and  the  Defense  Agencies'  share  is 
26  percent.  This  is  the  same  position  the  Army  was  in  last  year. 
Why  is  the  Army's  request  the  only  one  to  keep  decreasing? 

Answer.  As  the  Army's  Total  Obligation  Authority  has  decreased, 
the  Research,  Development  and  Acquisition  (RDA)  portion  of  the 
budget  has  declined.  The  Army's  budget  sustains  the  quality  Active 
and  Reserve  Component  forces  upon  which  this  nation  relies.  We 
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have  seen  tremendous  changes  in  the  world's  political  landscape 
over  the  past  five  years.  Yet  even  as  we  witnessed  that  change,  the 
Nation  has  realized  the  need  to  send  its  Army  on  a  variety  of  mis- 
sions increase  dramatically  over  the  same  period.  On  any  given 
day,  the  Army  has  upwards  of  20,000  soldiers  deployed  to  more 
than  60  countries  to  meet  operational  commitments  worldwide. 
This  is  a  300  percent  increase  in  these  type  missions  since  the  fall 
of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Although  all  services  are  highly  technical,  the  Army's  focus  is 
substantially  different:  soldier-to-soldier  rather  than  man-  or 
woman-to-machine.  As  a  nation  or  a  member  of  an  alliance,  we 
may  project  power  by  flying  over  an  embattled  area  or  establish 
presence  off  an  adjacent  shore;  however,  if  we  determine  that  we 
must  directly  intervene  on  the  ground,  the  Nation  sends  its  Army. 
The  Nation  must  be  able  to  make  these  decisions  without  reserva- 
tion or  concern  for  the  Army's  readiness.  This  budget  permits  the 
Army  to  fulfill  this  role  without  jeopardizing  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  our  most  treasured  asset — our  soldiers. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Army  has  used  the  modernization  accounts 
to  sustain  near  term  readiness.  This  option,  however,  must  be  re- 
stricted in  the  coming  years  when  the  bills  for  our  modernization 
initiatives  are  due.  The  near-term  problems  are  exacerbated  by 
paying  unprogrammed  operations  from  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance accounts,  thus  increasing  the  problem  of  repairing  readiness 
shortfalls  as  we  pull  training  dollars  from  the  last  half  of  each 
year's  budget  to  await  the  necessary  supplemental  adjustment  by 
the  Congress,  if  the  Congress  chooses  to  do  so.  Even  when  reim- 
bursed, the  Army  cannot  recapture  lost  training  opportunities, 
events  or  the  time  during  the  year  that  a  vehicle  or  weapon  is  not 
available.  Only  infusion  of  additional  funding  can  reverse  this 
trend. 

Question.  The  Army  is  terminating  53  RDT&E  and  procurement 
programs  in  the  future  year  defense  plan,  including  the  Stinger 
missile  and  the  Stingray.  Were  these  programs  terminated  due  to 
budget  constraints?  How  were  they  selected  for  termination?  What 
will  be  the  impact  of  these  terminations  on  the  ability  of  our  troops 
to  fight? 

Answer.  The  53  programs/systems  identified  in  the  future  year 
defense  plan  were  terminated  because  of  affordability  reasons.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  53  program  terminations  occur  during  the 
fiscal  year  95-99  period.  Currently  the  Army  is  reviewing  selected 
programs  again  from  within  affordability  constraints,  to  determine 
the  best  mix  of  programs  to  execute  two  nearly  simultaneous  major 
regional  conflicts.  In  a  deliberative  process,  the  Army  staff  carefully 
analyzed  and  assessed  current  and  future  requirements  against  all 
programs  before  recommending  delays  or  terminations  to  the  Army 
Leadership.  These  recommendations  were  within  Department  of 
Defense  acquisition  guidance  to  preserve  the  science  and  tech- 
nology base,  incorporate  advanced  technology  into  existing  systems, 
and  procure  new  systems  only  when  significant  capability  enhance- 
ments can  be  achieved.  In  the  near  term,  these  terminations  should 
have  little  impact  on  the  ability  of  our  soldiers  to  fight  and  win. 
If  the  downward  trend  continues,  it  will  degrade  Army  readiness 
in  two  ways.  As  the  Army's  air  and  ground  fleet  as  well  as  other 
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key  pieces  of  equipment  age,  maintenance  problems  and  costs  will 
increase  demanding  more  time  and  a  larger  share  of  the  Army's 
budget  to  sustain  readiness.  Failure  to  procure  and  field  improved 
systems/components  will  increase  the  risk  of  losing  the  ability  to 
maintain  the  competitive  advantage  of  technology  overmatch 
against  emerging  opponents. 

Question.  If  the  Army  had  additional  RDT&E  funds,  which  sys- 
tems could  be  accelerated  or  initiated  by  the  Army  in  order  to  field 
modem  systems  sooner? 

Answer.  If  additional  RDT&E  funds  were  made  available  along 
with  necessary  procurement  funding,  the  following  systems  could 
be  accelerated:  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  (M2/3/A3);  Aviation  sys- 
tems avionics;  2d  Greneration  Forward  Looking  Infrared  Radar; 
Inter- Vehicular  Information  System  (FVIS)  Upgrades;  Armored  Gun 
System;  and  Pre-Planned  Product  Improvement  of  the  Army  Tac- 
tical Missile  System  (ATACMS  P3I)  for  the  Brilliant  Anti-Tank 
Munition  (BAT). 

ACQUISITION  REFORM 

Question.  Acquisition  reform  is  one  of  the  major  themes  of  the 
1995  budget.  Secretary  West,  you  say  in  your  statement  that  the 
Army  has  identified  41  acquisition  regulations  for  potential  elimi- 
nation. Can  you  give  us  some  examples  of  these  regulations? 

Answer.  After  our  initial  analysis  of  our  acquisition  regulations, 
we  realized  that  some  were  redundant  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  regulations;  some  could  be  combined  into 
one  regulation;  and  some  were  no  longer  relevant.  We  were  able  to 
eliminate  eight  regulations  due  to  the  publication  of  Army  Regula- 
tion 70-1,  Army  Acquisition  Policy.  Nine  other  regulations  were  re- 
scinded. Some  examples  of  acquisition  regulations  which  we  have 
rescinded  are: 

a.  Army  Regulation  (AR)  70-10,  Test  &  Evaluation  During  De- 
velopment &  Acquisition  of  Materiel. 

b.  AR  70-11,  Dissemination  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion. 

c.  AR  70-29,  Production  Testing  of  DSA  Managed  Items. 

d.  AR  700-96,  Requisition  and  Interface  of  Engineering  Data. 
Question.  What  is  your  schedule  for  getting  rid  of  the  22  regula- 
tions which  still  remain  to  be  reviewed? 

Answer.  The  Army  has  established  a  plan  to  streamline  and  re- 
duce internal  regulations.  We  will  review  Vs  of  the  remaining  pub- 
lications each  year  and  our  goal  will  be  to  reduce/streamline  V2  of 
the  publications  reviewed.  This  is  a  very  ambitious  plan,  but  we 
feel  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  National  Performance  Review. 

Question.  What  other  efforts  is  the  Army  undertaking  in  the  area 
of  acquisition  reform? 

Answer.  We  continue  to  refine  the  acquisition  process.  Our  goal 
is  to  have  an  acquisition  system  agile  enough  to  buy  the  latest 
technology,  at  comparable  commercial  prices,  from  the  broadest 
possible  industrial  base.  To  accomplish  this,  we  must  have  a  work 
force  knowledgeable  of  current  business  practices  and  technology, 
and  organized  for  the  fast  paced  action  common  in  the  commercial 
market  place  today.  All  of  the  actions  I  outlined  in  my  statement 
focus  on  this  goal.  I  mentioned  "Roadshows"  in  my  statement.  We 
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have  trained  over  4000  Army  acquisition  personnel  in  the  new 
principles  and  practices,  the  training  continues.  We  have  developed 
"templates"  to  help  guide  in  development  of  Requests  for  Proposals 
devoid  of  non-value  added  requirements,  and  that  tell  the  contrac- 
tor "what"  we  want,  not  "how"  to  do  it.  We  have  issued  policy  that 
states  our  preference  for  commercial  specifications  and  standards, 
and  products,  over  military  unique  requirements.  We  have  changed 
organizational  structures  and  reduced  reporting  requirements  to 
speed  the  flow  of  information  and  decisions.  We  have  introduced 
concurrency  and  early  involvement  across  the  entire  continuum  of 
the  acquisition  cycle  to  smooth  traditional  start/stop  methods.  Re- 
form is  a  continuous,  and  today,  an  accelerating  process. 

Question.  Are  there  ways  that  this  Committee  can  help  the  Army 
in  its  efforts  to  foster  acquisition  reform? 

Answer.  Yes.  Your  strong  support  of  acquisition  reform  initia- 
tives before  the  House  can  have  a  long  term,  positive  impact.  Pur- 
suant to  Section  809  of  Public  Law  101-510,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  submitted  seven  Acquisition  Pilot  Programs.  The  Army 
program  is  the  Fire  Support  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Trainer.  Your 
support  in  approving  the  Pilot  Programs  will  allow  us  to  gain  valu- 
able experience  in  using  commercial  products  and  business  prac- 
tices to  meet  our  requirements. 

Question.  Last  week,  Secretary  Perry  told  the  Committee  that 
the  Administration  has  submitted  a  package  of  legislative  propos- 
als for  acquisition  reform.  Are  any  of  these  proposals  of  particular 
interest  or  concern  to  the  Army?  Please  explain. 

Answer.  The  Army  supports  all  the  proposals  in  the  Secretary's 
legislative  package.  Some  we  are  especially  interested  in  are:  An 
increase  in  the  threshold  for  the  use  of  simplified  purchase  proce- 
dures to  $100,000  would  be  a  significant  benefit.  The  Army's  con- 
cern is  with  the  thresholds  of  a  number  of  government-unique  stat- 
utes; if  the  thresholds  for  their  application  are  not  also  raised  to 
$100,000,  the  benefits  of  raising  the  simplified  purchase  threshold 
will  be  greatly  diminished.  The  Secretary's  proposals  regarding 
Sections  2358  and  2371  of  10  U.S.C.  would  provide  needed  clarity 
and  guidance  regarding  the  use  of  "other  transactions"  in  those  in- 
stances were  the  use  of  a  grant,  cooperative  agreement  or  contract 
is  not  appropriate.  The  proposed  changes  would  increase  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  Army  in  being  able  to  select  various  entities  with 
whom  research  can  be  carried  out.  Acceptance  of  Secretary  Perry's 
recommendation  regarding  proposed  changes  to  31  U.S.C. 
3553(b)(2)(a)  would  be  helpful.  This  pertains  to  the  amount  of  time 
an  agency  has  to  prepare  an  administrative  report  in  the  case  of 
a  bid  protest. 

HIGH  ENERGY  LASER  SYSTEMS  TEST  FACILITY  (HELSTF) 

Question.  The  Army  has  elected  to  close  the  HELSTF  facility  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico  and  does  not  request 
funds  for  it  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  Congress  has  twice  directed  the 
Department  to  report  on  its  long-term  plans  for  either  maintaining 
the  facility  or  transitioning  it  to  a  lower  level  of  operations.  The 
Committee  received  a  letter  notifying  us  that  the  report  would  be 
delayed  until  later  this  year.  How  can  the  Army  make  the  decision 
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to  close  this  facility  prior  to  submitting  the  required  report  to  Con- 
gress? 

Answer.  The  fiscal  year  1993  (FY93)  Appropriations  Conference 
Report  acknowledged  that  the  Department  of  Defense's  (DoD)  fu- 
ture testing  schedule  for  HELSTF  was  uncertain,  and  directed  the 
Department  to  submit  a  report  on  current/projected  workload  as 
well  as  long-term  options  for  facility  utilization.  The  Army  pre- 
pared and  submitted  this  report  to  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense 
(OSD)  in  June  1993,  recommending  that  the  HELSTF  be  closed.  At 
this  same  time,  OSD  has  conducting  a  potential  workload  survey 
of  the  three  Services,  NASA,  and  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Energy.  Because  of  this  survey,  as  well  as  Congressional  action 
on  the  FY94  budget  request,  OSD  delayed  sending  the  report  to 
Congress.  In  the  interim,  the  FY94  Appropriations  Conference  Re- 
port again  directed  that  DoD  submit  the  requested  report  by  15 
January  1994  and  appropriated  additional  funds  for  continued 
HELSTF  operations.  TTie  Army  complied  with  this  request  and  sub- 
mitted the  report  to  OSD  on  12  January  1994.  Report  revisions  pri- 
marily addressed  revised  cost  estimates  for  facility  closure  and  up- 
dated workload  accomplishments.  No  additional  high  energy  laser 
workload  was  identified  or  added  to  the  report.  In  order  to  conduct 
a  more  thorough  assessment  of  the  facility  options  and  their  associ- 
ated costs,  OSD  requested  that  the  due  date  be  extended  to  15 
March  1994.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  facility  and  its  advanced 
technology,  OSD  plans  to  request  an  additional  extension  to  12 
April  1994. 

Question.  The  Army  indicates  that  neither  the  government  nor 
private  industry  has  high  energy  laser  test  requirements  beyond 
fiscal  year  1994.  However,  there  are  plans  to  conduct  eight  dif- 
ferent tests  in  fiscal  year  1994,  including  Navy  Standard  Missile 
tracking  tests.  Why  won't  there  be  a  need  for  additional  testing  of 
systems  after  fiscal  year  1994?  will  future  weapon  systems  needed 
testing  that  only  HELSTF  can  perform? 

Answer.  The  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  De- 
scriptive Summary  for  HELSTF  reflects  eight  planned  test  pro- 
grams. Of  those  eight,  only  two,  the  Navy  Point  Defense  Dem- 
onstration, and  the  Air  Force  Airborne  Laser  Target  Lethality  tests 
require  the  high  energy  laser  (HEL)  test  capabilities  which  are 
unique  to  HELSTF.  Although  the  remaining  six  are  scheduled  to 
be  conducted  at  HELSTF,  their  test  requirements  could  be  ad- 
dressed elsewhere.  In  response  to  the  OSD  survey  conducted  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1993,  none  of  the  Services,  NASA,  nor  the  De- 
partments of  Energy  or  Commerce  identified  requirements  in  FY95 
or  FY96  for  the  HEL  capabilities  at  HELSTF. 

Question.  Has  the  Army  coordinated  this  decision  with  the  other 
services,  who  appear  to  be  big  users  of  HELSTF?  Has  the  Army  ex- 
plored getting  the  other  services  to  reimburse  it  for  use  of 
HELSTF? 

Answer.  In  May  1993,  the  Army  offered  the  Navy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  own  or  operate  HELSTF  in  order  to  support  its  Point  De- 
fense testing,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  As  part  of  the  work- 
load survey,  each  of  the  Services,  NASA,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Energy  were  made  aware  of  the  intent  to 
close  the  facility  unless  additional  funded  workload  could  be  identi- 
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fied.  With  regard  to  reimbursements  of  HELSTF  usage,  the  Army 
is  reimbursed  by  the  other  Services  in  accordance  with  DoD  Direc- 
tive 3200.11,  which  requires  reimbursement  of  all  direct  test  costs. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Question.  The  Army  is  requesting  about  $95  million  in  fiscal  year 
1995  for  three  programs  that  directly  support  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  program.  Why  are  these  programs  funded  in  the  Army 
rather  than  in  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  program? 

Answer.  The  PATRIOT  Advance  Capability  (PAC)-3  program  is 
the  only  Army  funded  program  which  directly  supports  Theater 
Missile  Defense.  The  PAC-3  program  is  jointly  funded  by  the  Army 
and  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization  (BMDO).  Improvements 
which  address  capabilities  against  aircraft  and  survivability  of  the 
unit  are  funded  by  the  Army.  Improvements  which  impact  Theater 
Missile  Defense  (TMD)  are  funded  by  BMDO. 

Question.  Is  the  Army  duplicating  BMDO's  work? 

Answer^  No.  BMDO  is  responsible  for  the  overall  TMD  program. 

Question.  How  do  the  Army  programs  complement  BMDO's 
work? 

Answer.  Army  funded  programs  complement  the  work  funded 
under  BMDO  by  improving  survivability  of  the  unit  and  defended 
assets  against  attack  by  aircraft. 

Question.  Are  these  programs  of  such  low  priority  that  BMDO  re- 
fuses to  fund  them? 

Answer.  No.  The  Army  funds  programs  against  the  operational 
requirements  which  are  outside  BMDO  missions. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.  The 
Fiscal  Year  1995  Army  Posture  Statement  as  referred  to  on  page 
149,  follows:] 
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"Today,  a  generation  raised  in  the 

shadows  of  the  cold  war  assumes 

new  responsibilities  in  a  world 

warmed  by  the  sunshine  of 

freedom  but  threatened  still  by 

ancient  hatreds  and  new  plagues." 

President  William  J.  Clinton 
January  20,  1993 
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In  Oifco^mtim  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  llnited  States  !lrmy  who  served  theOiation  in 

war  50 years  ago. 
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Asiatic-Pacific  Theater 

New  Guinea  1943-1944 
Northern  Solomans  1943-1944 

Eastern  Mandates  1944 

Bismark  Archipelago  1943-1945 

Western  Pacific  1944-1945 

Leyte  1944-1945 

Luzon   1944-1945 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Theater 

Air  Offensive  Europe  1942-1944 

Naples  -  Foggia  1943-1944 

Anzio  1944 

Rome  -  Arno  1944 

Normandy  1944 

Northern  France  1944 

Southern  France  1944 

Northern  Apennines  1944-1945 

Rhineland  1944-1945 
Ardennes  -  Alsace  1944-1945 

American  Theater 
Antisubmarine  1941-1945 
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The  Honorable  Togo  D.  West,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  the  Army 


General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan 
Chief  of  Staff 


FOREWORD 


As  the  United  States  mshes  toward  the  2 1  st  Century,  America's  Army  confronts  difficult 
challenges  and  exciting  opportunities.  Today's  Army  is  the  best  in  the  Nation's  history 
and  unmatched  in  the  world.  How  the  Army  transfonns  itself  to  meet  its  challenges 
and  seize  its  opportunities  will  determine  the  character  of  America's  21st  Century 
Army.  The  Army's  vision  --  America's  Army,  trained  and  ready,  serving  the  Nation  at 
home  and  abroad,  a  strategic  force  capable  of  decisive  victory . . .  into  the  21  st  Century  --  guides 
our  steps  as  we  journey  into  the  future. 

In  some  ways,  America's  21st  Century  Army  will  be  as  different  from  the  Army  of  Desert 
Storm  as  Marshall's  World  War  II  Army  was  different  from  Grant's  Anny  of  the  Potomac.  New  ways 
of  viewing  the  world,  new  missions,  new  ways  to  accomplish  those  missions,  new  technologies, 
and  new  ways  of  doing  business  are  all  part  of  a  deliberate  transformation  that  is  fundamentally 
changing  every  aspect  of  the  Army. 

For  218  years,  the  Army  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  As  the  Nation 
changed,  its  Army  changed.  Through  the  years,  America's  Army  grew  as  an  institution  that 
selflessly  served  the  Nation.  Like  the  Nation,  the  Army  preserved  its  heritage,  its  enduring  values, 
and  those  attributes  that  make  it  a  uniquely  American  institution.  As  it  enters  a  new  century, 
America's  Army  will  continue  to  change,  to  grow,  to  serve  the  Nation,  and  to  preserve  the  best  of 
its  past.  The  Amny's  journey  began  when  the  Continental  Congress  entnjsted  George  Washington 
with  the  task  of  molding  an  American  Anmy  and,  a  year  later,  with  winning  the  Nation's 
independence.  Just  as  Washington,  Grant,  Pershing,  and  Marshall  gave  us  an  Army  to  lead 
forward,  today's  leaders  must  guide  America's  Army  along  the  Nation's  journey,  then  entrust  it  to 
the  leaders  who  follow. 
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We  have  a  road  map  for  that  journey.  We  know  where  we  are  going.  We  know  what  the 
Army  must  be  able  to  do  at  every  step  along  the  way.  The  entire  Army  is  on  the  same  road,  going 
in  the  same  direction,  moving  out  into  the  future. 

It  is  not  always  easy  going.  We  all  have  felt  some  bumps  and  jolts.  There  are  obstacles 
to  overcome  and  detours  to  avoid.  There  are  for1<s  in  the  road  that  demand  hard  decisions.  There 
are  no  rest  stops  along  the  way.  Virtually  every  step  of  this  journey  presents  challenges.  We  are 
meeting  these  challenges  with  the  dedication,  sacrifice,  and  determination  that  the  American 
people  have  come  to  expect  from  their  Army. 

This  path  also  leads  to  many  opportunities.  To  realize  those  opportunities,  we  are 
harnessing  the  Army's  intellectual  energy.  We  are  implementing  innovative  ways  to  accomplish 
the  many  diverse  missions  the  Nation  has  given  us.  We  are  thinking  our  way  into  the  future  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  best  ideas  of  our  soldiers  and  civilian  workers.  We  are  seizing 
opportunities  to  leap  into  the  future. 

Today's  Army  is  transforming  itself  to  meet  the  challenges  of  its  journey  with  the  Nation. 
We  have  done  this  before.  During  the  American  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1 81 2,  we  transformed 
untrained  volunteers  and  colonial  militias  into  a  professional  Anmy  that  stood  its  ground  against 
the  finest  soldiers  in  the  worid.  During  the  Civil  War,  we  modified  prevailing  tactics  to  reflect  the 
realities  of  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  rifled  musket.  In  the  years  prior  to  World  War  I,  we 
transformed  the  Army  from  a  coastal  and  intemal  defense  force  of  scattered  small  units  to  a 
modem  Army  that  fought  the  wars  of  the  20th  Century.  In  Worid  War  II,  we  took  a  weak, 
unprepared  force  and  forged  an  Arniy  that  led  our  sister  Services  and  our  Allies  to  victory.  Two 
decades  ago,  we  changed  a  conscript  Army  into  an  Army  of  volunteers  and  restored  the  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  as  full  partners  in  the  Nation's  defense.  In  the  last  10  years,  we 
incorporated  new  equipment,  new  technologies,  and  new  doctrine  to  keep  pace  with  threats  to  the 
Nation.  Just  as  these  changes  were  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  worid  events,  today's 
transformation  is  critical  to  ensuring  that  America's  Army  of  the  21  st  Century  will  meet  the  Nation's 
call,  trained  and  ready. 

This  Posture  Statement  details  our  efforts  to  maintain  a  strong,  effective  Army  and  outlines 
our  plans  for  the  future.  It  discusses  the  opportunities  and  challenges  we  face  and  the  ways  we 
are  managing  change. 

America's  Army  occupies  a  unique  place  in  American  society.  We  are  partners  with  the 
American  people  in  the  Nation's  defense.  We  reflect  the  best  of  the  society  we  protect.  We  hold 
its  values,  share  its  hopes  and  dreams,  and  embrace  its  most  precious  resource,  its  sons  and 
daughters  serving  the  Nation  in  our  ranks.  We  have  an  obligation  to  give  those  soldiers  the  best 
leadership,  the  best  weapons,  the  best  technology,  and  the  best  support  possible. 

The  abiding  strengths  of  today's  Army  mirror  qualities  found  in  Washington's  Continental 
Army.  Service  to  the  Nation  remains  our  hallmari<.  "Duty . . .  Honor . . .  Country  . . ."  remains  our 
foundation.  America's  Army  exists  to  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars . . .  and  the  American  soldier 
remains  this  country's  most  important  weapon. 
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AMERICA 'S  21  ST  CENTURY 
ARMY 


"...  I  felt  more  strongly  than  ever  before  that 
we  must  continue  to  have  the  best  military  in 
the  world  and  the  finest  technology  in  the 
world." 

President  Clinton 

July  1993 


America's  2 1  st  Century  Army  is  becoming  a  reality  today, 
based  on  a  campaign  plan  and  guided  by  a  vision  that 
emphasize  the  timeless  contributions  the  United  States 
Army  provides  the  Nation.  America's  Army,  composed 
ofaseamlessteamofactive,  National  Guard,  and  Army 
Reserve  soldiers,  civilians,  and  their  families,  is  and 
must  remain  trained  and  ready,  serving  the  Nation  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  strategic  force  capable  of  decisive  victory . . .  into  the  21st 
Century. 

This  Posture  Statement  provides  a  glimpse  of  the  many 
activities  and  initiatives  America's  Army  has  undertaken  to  ensure 
the  realization,  today  and  tomorrow,  of  its  vision.  These  activities 
and  initiatives  are  explained  within  the  context  of  the  concepts  that 
undergird  a  campaign  plan  for  transforming  today's  Army  into 
America's  2 1  st  Century  Army.  If  one  phrase  can  describe  adequately 
the  intent  of  the  Army's  current  transformation  efforts,  it  is  the 
creation  of  a  power  projection  Army  —  a  strategically  and 
operationally  flexible  force  capable  of  rapidly  deploying  from  the 
continental  United  States  to  protect  and  defend  American  interests 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

AMERICAS  ARMY  TODAY 

The  United  States  Army  is  but  one  member  of  America's 
joint  warfighting  team.  As  a  team  player,  the  Army  provides  its 
unique  core  competence:  the  ability  to  dominate  events  on  land, 
regardless  of  the  type  or  the  duration  of  operations.    A  second 
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The  U.S.  Army  is  a  member  of 
America's  joint  warfighting 
team.  In  addition  to  critical 
combat  capabilities,  the  Army 
provides  essential  logistics, 
communications,  engineer,  and 
medical  support  to  all  deployed 
Services,  without  which  they 
could  not  operate. 


unique  contribution  the  Army  provides  to  the  joint  team  is  the 
sustainment  capabilities  it  contributes  to  large-scale  military 
operations.  Army  theater  infrastructure  provides  essential  logistics, 
engineer,  communications,  and  medical  support,  without  which 
deployed  Air  Force  and  Marine  units  cannot  operate. 

Today's  Army,  just  as  the  Nation's  armies  of  the  past,  serves 
the  Nation  in  many  different  ways.  From  counter-drug  operations 
to  disaster  relief  operations  along  Midwest  rivers,  the  United  States 
Army  offers  capabilities  honed  during  training  for  combat  operations 
in  support  of  the  Nation's  common  good. 

During  this  last  year,  America's  Army  has  engaged  in  a  host 
of  activities  in  support  of  United  States  interests.  A  sample  of  these 
activities  follows. 

Since  December  12,  1992,  the  United  States  Army  has 
been  deeply  engaged  in  supporting  United  States  and  United 
Nations  (UN)  operations  in  Somalia  —  first  as  part  of  the  United 
States  Operation  Restore  Hope  and,  later,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Operation  Somalia.  Further,  since  October  1993, 
the  Army  has  provided  the  lion's  share  of  forces  comprising  Joint 
Task  Force  Somalia. 
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Throughout  this  year,  United  States  Army  forces  have 
remained  deeply  involved  in  forward  presence  missions  around 
the  world,  most  visibly  in  Europe,  Southwest  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Northeast  Asia.  The  scale  of  Army  commitments  to  forward 
presence  operations  is  larger  than  at  any  peacetime  period  during 
the  Cold  War.  In  addition  to  the  125,000  Army  personnel  forward- 
stationed  in  Europe,  Northeast  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  during 
1993  on  any  given  day  upwards  of  20,000  Army  soldiers  were 
deployed  to  over  60  different  countries.  These  deployments 
included  not  only  joint  and  combined  exercises  with  other  countries, 
but  also  nation  assistance  operations  and  military  exchanges. 

At  home  the  Army  also  has  been  busy  supporting  the 
Nation.  The  Army  National  Guard,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Army  Reserve  responded  to  the  Midwest  floods  during  the 
summer  of  1993  in  support  of  disaster 
relief  operations  coordinated  by  the  state 

governors  and  the  Federal  Emergency  "Four  years  after  winning  the 

Management  Administration.  In  addition  Cold  War,  your  Army  is  able  to  do 

to  these  flood  relief  efforts.  National  Guard  many  things  well.  You  couldn't 

units  from  47  states  and  territories  have  made  that  statement  four 

performedoverSOOseparateemergency  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j  _  ^923; 

responsemissionsdunng  1993.  Overall,  v.  a      tit    1  1  tit      tt 

National  Guard  forces  were  employed  in  ^°^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  World  War  II  — 

over  one  and  one  half  million  mandays  of  1949;  Korea  —  1957;  Vietnam  — 

state  active  duty.  1977.  .  .  .    We  can  do  it  because 

we  have  maintained  our  focus  on 

The  Army  has  been  a  leading  training  and  readiness." 

element  in  support  of  counter-drug 

operations.   Last  year  the  Army  worked  p  1  o   ir 

with  over  40  federal  and  2000  local  law  Ueneral  bullivan 

enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  October  1993 

United  States  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  execution  of  the 
national  drug  control  strategy.  On  average,  almost  900  active 
Army  soldiers  working  in  1 1  different  countries  support  counter- 
drug  operations  every  day.  Thousands  of  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  soldiers  also  made  significant  contributions  to  this 
mission. 

The  Army  has  accomplished  all  of  these  missions  and  more, 
while  at  the  same  time  inactivating  and  restationing  units,  releasing 
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soldiers  and  civilians  (over  408,000  since  1989),  reducing  its 
overall  budget,  promulgating  a  newt  ighting  doctrine,  and  maintaining 
forces  trained  and  ready  to  defend  the  Nation.  The  Army  has 
become  smaller  than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cold 
War,  while  also  being  called  upon  to  carry  out  an  increasing 
number  of  missions  around  the  world.  This  has  meant  more  and 
longer  deployments  for  Army  soldiers,  as  well  as  a  competition  for 
increasingly  scarce  resources  between  current  operations  and 
long-term  readiness.  These  challenges  are  but  a  few  of  the  most 
important  that  the  Army  has  faced,  and  met  successfully,  during 
the  past  year. 

CHANGE  AND  GROWTH 

In  many  respects,  1993  can  be  considered  a  watershed 
year  of  the  Army's  journey  into  the  21st  Century.  A  number  of 
events  epitomize  the  extent  to  which  the  Army  has  been  changing 
and  growing. 

The  publication  in  June  1993  of  a  new  Army  keystone 
doctrinal  manual.  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations,  marked 
the  latest  stage  in  the  continuous  process  of  updating  Army  fighting 
doctrine.  Consistent  with  Joint  Publication  3.0,  Doctrine  for  Joint 
Operations,  also  published  in  1993,  FM  100-5  reflects  Army 
thinking  in  a  new  strategic  era.  Additionally,  during  1 993  the  Army 
co-published  with  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  a  doctrinal 
manual  to  guide  domestic  support  activities,  FM  1 00-19.  Domestic 
Support  Operations.  FM  100-23.  Peace  Operations,  which  focuses 
upon  Army  support  to  multinational  peacekeeping,  peace 
enforcement,  and  humanitarian  operations,  is  in  the  final  review 
stage  and  will  be  published  in  early  1 994.  The  publication  of  these 
new  doctrinal  manuals,  and  particularly  of  the  1993  Operations, 
marks  an  important  step  in  the  Army's  continuous  efforts  to 
promote  intellectual  change  and  growth  within  the  force  during  a 
period  of  rapid  changes  in  the  strategic  environment. 

During  August  1 993,  the  Department  of  the  Army  conducted 
the  first  in  a  series  of  General  Headquarters  Exercises.  These 
exercises  required  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff  to  wargame 
the  allocation  of  scarce  resources  under  scenarios  envisioned 
within  the  new  National  Military  Strategy.  These  exercises,  one  of 
the  manyoutgrowthsofthe  Louisiana  Maneuvers  (LAM)  initiatives, 
serve  to  validate  the  wisdom  of  the  LAM  corporate  decision- 
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The  incorporation  of  infornriation 
technologies  onto  existing  and  future 
Army  systems,  like  the  Apache 
Longbow  pictured  at  left,  reflects  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  Army's 
modernization  strategy 


making  process  that  provides  the  senior  Army  leadership  an  ability 
to  focus  on  the  most  important  warfighting  and  Title  X  issues  facing 
the  Army. 

In  December  1992.  the  first  M1A2  tank  rolled  off  the 
production  line  in  Lima,  Ohio.  The  improvements  incorporated  into 
the  tank  were  unlike  any  before,  focusing  exclusively  upon 
embedding  advanced  information  technologies  instead  of  improving 
the  tank's  armor,  mobility,  or  gun.  The  production  of  the  first  Ml  A2 
tank —  along  with  the  acceptance  of  the  first  Apache  Longbow  in 
Mesa,  Arizona,  during  August  1 993  —  represents  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  Army  into  what  authors  Alvin  and  Heidi  Toffler  have 
labeled  "Third  Wave  Warfare."  The  incorporation  of  information 
technologies  onto  existing  and  future  Army  systems  reflects  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  Army's  modernization  strategy  and  portends 
the  development  of  digitized  formations  that  will  be  able  to  capitalize 
upon  advanced  infonnation  technologies  to  overmatch  any  potential 
21st  Centuiy  adversary. 

Twice  during  1993,  in  April  and  October,  a  "concept-to- 
production"  demonstration  was  conducted  as  a  proof  of  principle  of 
Army  acquisition  reform.  These  demonstrations  illustrated  the 
ability  of  Army  laboratories  to  link  simulations  in  an  interactive  way, 
thereby  enabling  the  compression  of  the  Army  acquisition  cycle. 
The  idea  is  to  allow  members  of  the  greater  Army  community  — 
from  soidiers  in  the  field  to  doctrine  writers  to  materiel  developers 
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to  Army  laboratories  and  civilian  contractors  —  to  interact  across 
functional  areas  in  ways  that  will  improve  and  speed  the  development 
of  new  Army  equipment  and  operational  concepts  from  the  concept 
to  the  production  stages.  These  demonstrations  have  served  to 
reinforce  the  utility  of  the  six  recently  created  Army  battle 
laboratories,  which  are  designed  to  streamline  the  Army  planning 
process  by  providing  an  innovative  means  to  define  and  experiment 
with  new  operational  requirements. 

In  November  1 993,  the  Army  began  loading  American  ships 
in  Europe  with  the  equipment  of  a  heavy  combat  brigade.  These 
ships  will  be  positioned  by  early  1 994  to  provide  the  ability  to  deploy 
a  heavy  combat  brigade  to  Southwest  or  Northeast  Asia  within  1 4 
days.  Already  positioned  are  four  additional  ships  carrying  supplies 
and  port-opening  equipment.  These  are  but  the  first  of  12  ships 
that  will  be  positioned  by  1 997  to  respond  to  crises  anywhere  in  the 
world.  These  pre-positioned  ships,  in  turn,  are  but  one  component 
of  a  national  strategic  mobility  plan  that  will  allow  the  United  States 
to  deploy  rapidly  a  contingency  corps  of  more  than  150,000 
soldiers  anywhere  in  the  world.  As  part  of  this  plan,  it  also  is  notable 
that  during  1993  the  United  States  Air  Force  accepted  delivery  of 
the  first  three  C-1 7  military  transport  aircraft.  The  full  realization  of 
the  Nation's  strategic  mobility  plan  is  absolutely  vital  to  creating  a 
truly  capable  power  projection  Army. 

The  Army's  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  and  Combat 
Maneuver  Training  Center  recently  conducted  the  first-ever 
peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  training  exercises.  Present 


The  full  realization  of 
the  Nation's  strategic 
mobility  plan,  Including 
both  airlift  and  sealift 
assets,  is  absolulely 
vital  to  address 
challenges  to  U.S. 
interests  around  the 
world.    In  November 
1993,  the  Army  began 
loading  equipment  that 
will  be  prepositioned 
afloat.  This  marks  a 
significant  milestone  on 
the  way  to  turning  the 
plan  into  reality. 
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during  these  exercises,  and  also  receiving  valuable  training,  were 
representatives  of  nongovernmental  organizations  and  the  media, 
organizations  with  which  Army  forces  will  have  to  work  during 
multinational  humanitarian  operations.  These  exercises  epitomize 
the  fundamental  adjustments  to  training  the  Army  is  making  to 
accommodate  the  new  strategic  realities;  adjustments  in  training 
throughout  the  Army  —  including  those  at  the  other  Army  combat 
training  centers  —  reflect  the  new  missions  and  environments  the 
Army  faces. 

The  summer  of  1993  saw  the  announcement  of  the  most 
recent  decisions  of  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission 
(BRAC  93)  and  the  creation  of  a  new  position  on  the  Army  staff,  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  for  Installation  Management 
(ACSIM).  Both  are  the  result  of  efforts  to  reorganize  Army 
installations  to  provide  an  improved  quality  of  life  for  Army  families 
and  to  become  more  efficient  power  projection  platforms.  The 
BRAC  93  decisions  represent  the  latest  in  a  series  of  reviews  to 
determine  which  existing  Army  installations  will  remain  in  support 
of  the  Army  of  the  21st  Century.  We  have  already  closed  over  350 
installations  at  home  and  abroad.  Full  implementation  of  these 
decisions  will  provide  the  Nation  and  the  Army  a  more  efficient 
network  of  Army  installations. 

As  part  of  this  process  to  create  a  more  efficient  network,  the 
Army  last  summer  reorganized  and  consolidated  Army  staff 
functions  that  provide  staff  management  and  environmental 
stewardship  of  installation  activities.  The  ACSIM  position  was 
created  to  oversee  this  consolidated  effort,  and  was  further 
empowered  with  development  of  FM  100-22,  Installation 
Management  —  scheduled  for  publication  in  1994  —  and  with 
creation  of  a  development  program  for  installation  commanders. 
The  impact  of  these  decisions  and  consolidations  will  be  the 
improved  management  of  Army  quality  of  life  and  the  creation  of 
efficient  21st  Century  power  projection  installations. 

In  December  1993,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
decisions  concerning  the  future  end  strength  and  force  structure  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  Perhaps  more 
important  than  the  decision  itself  was  the  two-year-old  process  that 
led  to  this  decision,  a  process  that  will  continue  to  forge  a  renewed 
and  strengthened  partnership  of  the  active  component.  National 
Guard,  and  Army  Reserve  —  America's  Army.    The  leaders  of 
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Peace  operations  commit  the  Army  to  more  than  just 
engaged  forces.  Forces  must  be  prepared  to  relieve  units  in  place, 
and  to  retrain  and  recover  forces  upon  their  return.  A  good  rule  of 
thumb  is  that  peace  operations  require  three  times  the  number  of 
soldiers  actually  on  the  ground.  Furthermore,  even  operations 
where  the  United  States  does  not  provide  a  large  number  of 
combat  troops  may  significantly  affect  the  Army  because  it 
traditionally  provides  sustainment  support  to  joint  and  multinational 
force  operations,  often  with  very  scarce,  very  expensive 
communications  and  logistics  capabilities  that  would  be  among  the 
first  to  be  deployed  to  a  major  regional  conflict. 

Currently,  the  most  significant  concern  is  the  funding  of 
ongoing  operations  worldwide,  most  notably  those  in  Somalia. 
Absent  congressional  action,  the  Army  will  be  forced  to  continue  to 
redirect  resources  originally  programmed  to  maintain  training  and 
readiness  in  order  to  pay  for  and  recover  from  ongoing  operations 
in  Somalia.  The  issue,  frankly,  is  not  whether  the  Army  can 
continue  to  do  this  —  we  can.  The  real  issue  is  how  long  can  the 
Army  do  this  without  overall  readiness  falling  below  acceptable 
levels. 


"In  times  such  as 
these,  the  nrwst 
dangerous  course  is  to 
do  nothing.  We  must 
have  the  courage  to 
risk  change.' 

Vice  President  Gore 
Report  of  the  National 
Perfoimanca  Review 


Today,  the  Army  is  ready.  Yet,  even  as  traditional  measures 
of  readiness  continue  to  signal  the  maintenance  of  trained  and 
ready  forces,  many  indicators  point  downward.  Indicators  such  as 
the  propensity  of  American  youth  to  enlist  in  the  service,  material 
readiness,  base  operations  and  depot  maintenance  funding 
shortfalls,  and  infrastructure  recapitalization  all  show  trends  that 
are  causes  for  concern.  These  indicators  highlight  a  fundamental 
underlying  issue  of  resources.  Sufficient  resources  are  needed  to 
sustain  the  pace  of  current  peacetime  operations  while  also 
maintaining  the  readiness  of  the  Army  to  execute  its  part  in  support 
of  the  new  national  strategy,  both  today  and  tomorrow. 

AMERICA'S  ARMY:   INTO  THE  21  ST  CENTURY 

The  Army's  leaders  and  soldiers  understand  that  even  more 
must  be  done  to  realize  the  vision  of  becoming  America's  21st 
Century  Army.  The  Army  is  in  its  ninth  year  of  steady  resource 
decline,  with  more  reductions  to  come.  This  is  already  one  of  the 
longest  periods  of  negative  real  growth  since  before  World  War  II. 
The  initial  drawdown  strategy  of  trading  force  structure  for  readiness 
has  run  its  course. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  senior  leaders  of  the  Army  understand 
thattheArmy'scontinuingtransformation  is  a  campaign,  a  journey. 
There  is  no  final  end  state  or  precisely  correct  solution.  To  believe 
that  would  breed  institutional  stagnation  and  irrelevance.  The  lack 
of  a  precisely  defined  institutional  end  state,  however,  did  not  deter 
the  development  of  a  campaign  plan  designed  to  guide  the  forces 
of  change  and  growth  within  the  Army.  The  development  of  this 
plan  was  perhaps  the  single  most  important  event  that  made  1 993 
a  watershed  year  for  the  Army. 

As  the  Army's  activities  unfolded  during  1 993,  it  was  possible 
to  see  events  within  the  context  of  this  campaign  plan.  The  plan, 
while  recognizing  the  extent  of  Army  changes  so  far,  also 
acknowledges  that  the  Army  is  in  the  midst  of  a  transformation 


The  Campaign  Plan 


A        Ktsoiint;  the  Force 

r 

-I    ^ 

'•'Irenjjthen  America's  Armv 
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The  Army's  continuing  transformation  can  be  thought 
of  as  a  campaign.  The  Army's  campaign  plan 
provides  an  intellectual  framework  that  has  enough 
inherent  flexibility  to  adapt  to  unforeseen  challenges. 
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unlike  anything  since  the  professional,  volunteer  force  was  created 
in  1973.  This  campaign  plan  is  an  open,  strategic  architecture, 
flexible  enough  to  accommodate  numerous  different  possibilities 
and  modifications.  It  is  an  intellectual  framework,  not  a  precise 
road  map  dictating  an  all-encompassing  list  of  activities. 

The  plan's  main  effort,  its  most  fundamental  thrust,  is 
maintaining  a  trained  and  ready  force  —  today  and  into  the  future. 
The  primary  effort,  therefore,  is  the  creation  of  a  power  projection 
Army  of  sufficient  robustness  and  versatility  to  accommodate  the 
demands  of  the  new  national  strategy.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the 
Army  must  sustain  the  quality  of  its  people  while  developing  and 
implementing  new  doctrine,  organizations,  materiel,  training, 
leadership  development  programs,  and  soldier  support  systems, 
all  of  which  will  facilitate  a  trained  and  ready  Army  able  to  meet 
global  challenges  today  and  into  the  21st  Century. 

The  plan's  main  effort  is  supported  by  two  other  distinct 
efforts.  The  first  supporting  effort  recognizes  the  complementary 
nature  of  the  need  to  reshape  and  resource  Army  forces  by  fusing 
these  efforts  into  one  —  support  of  the  power  projection  Army.  To 
live  within  the  Army's  projected  means  and  still  maintain  a  trained 
and  ready  force,  the  nondeployable  portions  of  the  Army  must 
"reinvent"  themselves  —  find  innovative  and  more  efficient  ways 
to  accomplish  their  missions  with  significantly  fewer  resources. 
Nothing  less  than  a  fundamental  reengineering  of  Army  business 
processes  will  suffice  to  meet  these  objectives,  and  the  Army's 
major  commands  are  engaged  in  that  process.  The  Army  Materiel 
Command,  Information  Systems  Command,  Intelligence  and 
Security  Command,  and  Health  Services  Command  have  all 
undertaken  enormous  reengineering  programs  to  leverage  the 
power  of  people  with  technology,  as  well  as  to  divest  unneeded 
processes  and  inappropriate  missions. 

The  second  supporting  effort  recognizes  the  imperative  that 
a  power  projection  Army  must  encompass  the  active  (military  and 
civilian)  force,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Army  Reserve.  New 
readiness  concepts  appropriate  to  the  changing  relationship 
between  these  components  and  to  changing  requirements  are 
being  developed.  Equally  as  important,  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  must  have  timely  access  to  the  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  to  support  a  smaller  active  component.  The  Army 
must  transform  its  constituent  parts  —  the  active  forces,  the 
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National  Guard,  the  Army  Reserve,  and  the  civilian  work  force  — 
to  raise  and  generate  more  precisely  the  forces  required  for 
success,  whatever  that  may  entail.  Army  initiatives  like  Bold  Shift, 
Project  Standard  Bearer,  Project  PRIME,  and  Future  Army  Schools 
Twenty  One  are  successful,  on-going  programs  to  do  just  that. 

Louisiana  Maneuvers  and  Battle  Labs  will  continue  to 
operate  in  front  of  all  three  efforts.  Together,  they  enable  the 
Army's  leaders  to  see  into  the  future  and  develop  alternatives  so 
that  resources,  programs,  and  policies  can  be  adjusted  whenever 
necessary.  LAM  and  Battle  Labs  will  remain  essential  elements  to 
ensure  a  process  of  continuous  change  and  growth  within  the 
Army. 

There  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  obstacles  to  the  successful 
execution  of  the  Army  campaign  plan.  Downward  pressure  on  the 
force  structure  and  competition  for  increasingly  scarce  resources 
will  intensify.  While  the  Army's  senior  leaders  believe  the  force 
levels  called  for  in  the  Bottom-up  Review  are  essential  to  the  long- 
term  maintenance  of  national  security,  the  demands  of  today  may 
well  generate  unforeseen  requirements  for  forces — requirements 
not  included  in  the  Bottom-up  Review.  Other  obstacles  may  result 
from  those  who  would  revert  to  the  historical  pattern  of  keeping 
unaffordable  force  structure  and  infrastructure  or  unneeded 
procurement  programs.  Still  other  obstacles  may  result  from  those 
who  fail  to  understand  the  uncertain,  changing  nature  of  the 
strategic  environment,  or  from  those  who  resist  reengineering, 
modern  technology,  or  the  potential  of  quality  people  empowered 
to  accomplish  their  missions. 

These  are  times  of  profound  change;  moreover,  profound 
change  begets  the  necessity  for  profound  organ  izational  adaptation 
to  maintain  institutional  vitality.  Today's  Army  leaders  have  a  plan 


The  U.S.  Army  is  a  changed  Army  —  changed  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
^1st  Cerrtuiy.  But  that  change  has  notecTftsed  the  essential  natijre  of  your 
'  Army  that  h^  been  with  the  Nation  since  birth.  Service  to  the  Nation  — 
Duty  —  Horior  •— Courrtry  '-^  selfless  service  —  an  example  of  a  democratic 
aimy  to  the  worid  -— •  these  things  will  never  change.' 

General  Sullivan 
October  1993 
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for  change  and  growth.  We  are  confident  that  our  vision,  coupled 
with  determination  and  good  leadership,  will  produce  the  vitality  to 
overcome  these  and  other  yet  unidentified  future  obstacles  — 
resulting  in  a  21  st  Century  Army  responsive  to  the  Nation's  needs. 
We  have  a  solid  understanding  of  where  we  are  going  and  a  set  of 
fundamental  concepts  to  apply  in  getting  there. 

The  underlying  historical  strength  of  America's  Army  has 
been  its  ability  to  adapt  so  as  to  serve  the  Nation  in  countless 
different  ways  over  the  past  218  years.  The  key  to  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  is  a  continued  commitment  to  recruiting  and  retaining 
quality  people,  to  retaining  a  world-class  leader  development 
process,  and  to  conducting  tough,  realistic  training.  These  factors, 
more  than  any  others,  create  soldiers,  leaders,  and  units  that  are 
flexible  and  versatile  enough  to  adapt  to  new  and  changing 
missions  and  conditions. 

The  Army's  senior  leaders  recognize  that  change  will 
continue  and  that  the  Army  must  adapt.  Throughout  this 
transformation,  the  United  States  Army  of  the  21st  Century 
will  retain  its  fundamental  essence  -  it  will  remain  a  force 
capable  of  successfully  promoting  and  protecting  United 
States  interests  wherever  and  whenever  America  calls. 
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AMERICA 'S  ARMY  TODAY 


"Our  Armed  Forces  must  still  be  able  to 
fight  and  win  on  a  moment's  notice." 

President  Clinton 
July  1993 

For  over  218  years,  America's  Army  has  served  the 
Nation,  providing  for  the  common  defense  and  serving 
in  countless  other  ways  -  from  opening  the  American 
frontier  to  storming  Omaha  Beach.  It  is  a  unique 
institution  at  the  core  of  American  society  and  culture. 
Today,  our  Army  -  America's  Army  -  is  undergoing 
an  important  transformation,  experiencing  fundamental  shifts  in 
focus,  doctrine,  and  technology.  As  we  look  back  to  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge,  we  see  several  such  transformations  over  the 
years,  some  timely  and  very  successful,  some  less  so.  Today, 
America's  Army  is  undergoing  a  profound  transformation,  one  that 
historians  may  someday  call  its  most  successful.  But  to  follow 
through  with  this  transformation,  we  must  commit  the  resources  to 
stay  the  course.  The  defense  of  the  United  States  is  a  shared 
responsibility,  one  in  which  Congress  and  the  American  people 
must  be  full  and  willing  partners  with  those  who  serve  in  uniform. 
Together,  we  can  sustain  our  Army  as  a  vibrant  instrument  of  the 
Nation's  will. 

This  chapter  discusses  where  the  Army  is  today  and  what 
it  achieved  over  the  last  year.  In  many  ways,  1 993  exemplified  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  the  Army  will  face  in  the  future, 
executing  missions  ranging  from  combat  to  humanitarian  operations 
and  disaster  relief.  The  Army  accomplished  those  missions  at  the    •.-,  ^^. 
same  time  it  was  inactivating  and  restationing  units,  releasing  IM||^> 
soldiers  and  civilians,  promulgating  a  new  fighting  doctrine,  and  ^ 
maintaining  forces  trained  and  ready  to  defend  the  Nation.  Only  a  fe^. 
first  class  organization  could  have  come  through  these  tumultuous   ?^t> 
and  challenging  times,  still  capable  of  responding  to  the  Nation's  ?^:  ■ 
requirements  and  committed  to  its  vision  for  a  21  st  Century  Army    aV 
America's  Army  met  its  challenges  and  took  advantage  of  its 
opportunities. 
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THE  WORLD  TODAY 

NATO  Secretary  General  Manfred  Woerner  neatly  summed 
up  the  world  today  when  he  said,  "The  collapse  of  Soviet  communism 
has  left  us  with  a  paradox:  there  is  less  threat,  but  also  less  peace." 
This  is  the  environment  in  which  the  Army  operates  today.  The 
superpower  threat  we  successfully  faced  for  over  40  years  in 
Europe  is  gone.  The  new  threats  are  more  diverse  and  less 
predictable,  but  just  as  real. 

THE  FOUR  DANGERS 

Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  cited  four  dangers  facing 
the  Nation  today.  Taken  together,  these  dangers  define  today's 
security  environment  and  determine  the  armed  forces  that  the 
Nation  must  maintain.   No  one  knows  precisely  when,  where,  or 

how  threats  to  the  Nation  will  manifest 
themselves,  but  that  uncertainty 
makes  the  new  dangers  no  less  real. 

"...  the  dangers  of  the  new  era  will 

.    n         -u     •         -4.  fi.u^\ ,  The  first  danger  is  the  threat  of 

reinforce  the  importance  01  the  Army.  ,..      ^.        ,  „„  ^/  ^o^^ 

„       ,_        ^.  ,  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 

It  will  redefine  the  Army  s  missions.  destruction.     Four  former  Soviet 

And  it  will  require  us  to  reshape  the  republics  possess  nuclear  weapons. 

Army  so  it  can  respond  to  those  new  Although  those  weapons  currently 

missions."  appear  to  be  under  control,  there  is  a 

genuine  danger  that  they  could  fall 
Secretary  ofDefense  Les  Aspin.  ^"1°  the  wrong  hands.     The  Soviet 

October  1993  breakup  exacerbated  proliferation  by 

displacing  hundreds  of  engineers  and 

scientists  knowledgeable  of  mass 

destruction  weapons.    Some  of  the 

world's  most  radical  and  unstable 

states  are  actively  pursuing  programs  to  obtain  these  weapons. 

Nuclear  terrorism  remains  a  concern.   In  addition  to  the  nuclear 

threat,  many  countries  can  inexpensively  manufacture  chemical 

and  biological  weapons.    With  the  accelerated    proliferation  of 

sophisticated  aircraft  and  missiles,  some  countries  have  not  only 

the  weapons,  but  the  means  to  deliver  them.    This  danger  is 

especially  threatening  to  U.S.  contingency  forces  in  the  early 

stages  of  an  operation.    In  addition,  the  United  States  has  little 

capability  to  protect  itself  against  a  ballistic  missile  attack,  although 

systems  in  research  and  development  would  improve  this  situation. 
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The  second  danger  comes  from  regional,  ethnic,  and 
religious  conflicts.  Whether  the  roots  be  economic  or  historic  -- 
radical  nationalism,  religious  fundamentalism,  and  irredentism 
around  the  world  present  dangers  to  world  stability.  The 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  changed  the  bipolar  structure  of 
international  relations  and  unleashed  age-old  rivalries  suppressed 
for  almost  half  a  century.  Events  in  Bosnia,  Croatia,  Somalia,  and 
Georgia  and  other  former  Soviet  republics  amply  illustrate  this 
phenomenon.  North  Korea  is  probably  less  stable  today  than  a 
decade  ago  and  remains  a  threat  to  peace.  Iraq  still  represses  its 
citizens  and  Iran  is  rearming.  Regional  dangers  threaten  our 
national  interests,  our  friends  and  allies,  and  the  democratic  ideals 
the  United  States  promotes  around  the  world. 

The  third  danger  Is  that  democratic  reform  will  fall  In  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  elsewhere. 
Events  in  Moscow  in  October  1 993  showed  how  difficult  the  reform 
effort  in  former  communist  countries  can  be.  We  cannot  take  for 
granted  that  democracies  automatically  will  replace  failed  totalitarian 
regimes.  The  collapse  of  communism  or  other  totalitarian  regimes 
left  a  political  vacuum  in  many  countries.  That  vacuum  may  be 
filled  by  democratic  elements,  but  it  may  also  be  filled  by  Communist, 
Fascist,  or  ultra-nationalist  movements  which  pose  a  danger  to  the 
world.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  one  authoritarian  regime  will  be 
replaced  by  another.  At  the  very  least,  events  of  the  last  year  have 
shown  that  instability  will  be  part  of  the  world  scene  for  some  time 
to  come.  This  poses  a  genuine  threat  to  the  United  States.  We 
believe  that  a  democratic  world  community  is  more  stable. 
Democracies  generally  do  not  make  war  on  other  democracies. 
They  do  not  support  terrorism.  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  for  democracies  to  replace  failed  totalitarian  regimes. 

The  final  danger  is  the  failure  to  see  our  national  security 
Interests,  and  those  of  our  allies,  in  a  way  that  adequately 
incorporates  economic  concerns.  Both  domestic  and  international 
economic  well-being  is  vital  to  our  security  as  a  Nation.  As  the 
world  grows  smaller  economically,  economic  concerns  are  no 
longer  simply  a  domestic  issue,  but  a  national  security  issue  as 
well.  We  must  achieve  a  balance  between  redirecting  defense 
resources  to  our  domestic  economy  and  sustaining  the  forces 
necessary  to  protect  our  interests. 


"Nuclear  weapons  give 
rogue  states 
disproportunate  power, 
destabilize  entire 
regions,  and  threaten 
human  and 

environmental  disasters. 
They  can  turn  local 
conflicts  into  serious 
threats  to  our  security." 

Secretary  of  State 
^Warren  Christopher 
November  1993 


"Democracy  is  rooted  in 
compromise,  not 
conquest.  It  rewards 
tolerance,  not  hatred. 
Democracies  rarely  wage 
war  on  one  another." 

President  Clinton 
September  1993 
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THE  NATIONAL  MILITARY  STRATEGY 


"National  security 
requires  far  more  than 
military  power. 
Economic  and  moral 
factors  play 

indispensible  roles.  Any 
program  that  endangers 
our  economy  could 
defeat  us." 

President  Eisenhower 
January  1967 


To  meet  these  dangers,  the  United  States  continues  a 
military  strategy  of  engagement.  This  proactive  strategy,  based  on 
tenets  of  prevention  and  partnership,  complements  the  Nation's 
goals  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  community  of  democracies 
and  market  economies.  An  engagement  strategy  enables  the 
military  component  of  national  power  to  protect  national  interests 
by  addressing  a  threat  in  its  formative  stage,  rather  than  dealing 
only  with  a  full  blown  crisis.  This  strategy  encompasses  deterrence 
against  both  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  conventional 
threats.  It  relies  upon  projection  of  power  from  the  United  States 
to  deal  with  two  nearly  simultaneous  conflicts.  It  also  addresses 
assistance  in  smaller  operations  such  as  humanitarian  assistance 
and  multilateral  peace  operations.  This  is  a  challenging  strategy 
which  requires  integrating  the  active  and  reserve  components  with 
the  industrial  base  to  handle  threats  to  our  national  interests.  The 
Army  has  major  planning  and  operational  roles  in  each  of  these 
requirements. 

THE  ARMY'S  ROLE  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


The  Army  can  strategically  project  a  ground  combat  force 
anywhere  in  the  world  within  hours.  For  example,  in  October  1 993, 
heavy  and  light  Army  reinforcement  forces  deploying  to  Somalia 
were  "wheels  up"  within  1 8  hours  after  initial  notification.  Essentially, 
America's  Army,  including  its  heavy  forces,  can  move  as  fast  as 
aircraft  can  be  made  available.  Since  the  Gulf  War,  every  potential 
aggressor  knows  that  once  Army  forces  are  on  the  ground,  the 
United  States  is  committed  and  its  Army  is  capable  of  decisive 
ground  combat.  The  prospect  of  engaging  this  formidable  force  is 
enough  to  give  pause  to  many  would-be  aggressors.  The  Army 
also  maintains  significant  combat  forces  in  Europe  and  Korea. 
This  "in  place"  capability  is  vital  to  U.S.  influence  within  the  NATO 
alliance  and  critical  to  demonstrate  America's  resolve  in  the  Far 
East.  These  forces  are  also  available  for  deployment  if  required. 

The  Army  also  can  provide  tailored  infantry,  armored, 
airborne,  air  assault,  and  special  operations  forces  with  robust 
support  packages  to  a  regional  commander  dealing  with  a  crisis. 
Today  most  of  those  forces  are  based  in  the  continental  United 
States.  In  a  regional  crisis,  the  Army  can  quickly  deploy  a 
contingency  corps  with  up  to  five  active  divisions  and  associated 
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Only  the  Army  provides  the 
President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  eibility  to  tailor 
a  decisive  ground  response  to 
meet  any  situation,  from 
unconventional  warfare  to 
conventional  battles  in 
unilateral,  bilateral,  or  coalition 
environments. 


support  units  from  the  United  States.  We  can  draw  upon  a  broad 
range  of  capabilities  to  give  a  regional  commander-in-chief  the 
exact  force  needed  to  deal  with  a  specific  crisis.  The  Army  also  can 
deploy  forces  stationed  overseas  near  the  area  of  conflict.  An 
additional  U.S. -based  corps  can  reinforce  the  deployed  corps  if 
needed.  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  force  and  stand  ready  to  support  contingency  operations 
or  to  backfill  active  units  in  the  United  States.  Only  the  Army 
provides  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  the  ability  to  tailor 
a  decisive  ground  response  to  meet  any  situation,  from 
unconventional  warfare  to  conventional  battles  in  unilateral,  bilateral, 
or  coalition  environments. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  the  ability  to  reconstitute 
forces  within  a  reasonable  time  to  counter  an  unanticipated  threat. 
The  United  States  could  find  its  forces  threatened  by  a  numerically 
superior  army  whose  defeat  could  be  assured  only  by  expanding 
our  own  forces;  or,  more  likely,  if  the  United  States  were  to  find  itself 
fighting  two  nearly  simultaneous  regional  conflicts  while  engaged 
in  significant  operations  otherthan  war,  or  if  a  third  regional  conflict 
arose,  the  Army  would  require  additional  forces.  Army  National 
Guard  brigades  and  divisions  provide  this  kind  of  strategic  depth. 


"Now  our  focus  is  on  the 
need  to  project  power  into 
regions  important  to  our 
inte^s^  and  to  defeat 
potentially  hostile  regional 
powera;.." 

:•■•    Secntary  of  Oefbnae 


THE  ARMY  TODAY 

Today's  Army  is  significantly  different  than  the  Army  of 
Desert  Storm.  In  just  three  years,  tfie  Army  has  closed  hundreds 
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America's  Army  today  Is  dltterent  trom  any  ot  Its  predecessors 
in  that  it  is  a  modemized,  technology-enhanced  peacetime  Army, 
unequaied  among  contemporary  armies  in  quality.  Given  fiscal 
realities,  however,  the  Army's  procurement  and  research  and 
development  budgets  have  become  billpayers  to  ensure  near-term 
readiness  accounts  are  sustained.  The  downward  trend  in 
procurement  dollars  could  jeopardize  the  lives  of  our  young  men 
and  women  in  future  conflicts.  It  is  imperative  that  we  allocate 
enough  dollars  to  fully  fund  improvements  and  upgrades  for  the 
Apache  helicopter,  the  Abrams  tank,  and  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle  in  addition  to  continued  development  and  eventual 
procurement  of  the  Comanche  helicopter,  the  Advanced  Field 
Artillery  System/Future  Armored  Resupply  Vehicle,  the  Theater 
High  Altitude  Air  Defense  System,  the  Corps  Surface-to- Air  Missile 
system,  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System's  Brilliant  Anti-Tank 
munition,  the  Armored  Gun  System,  and  the  Command  and 
Control  Vehicle. 


In  strength  and  structure,  the  Army  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1993  is  not  the  same  Army  that  began  it.  We  reduced  our  size  by 
over  38,000  active  duty  soldiers,  20,000  Army  National  Guardsmen, 
23,000  Army  Reservists,  and  39,000  Anny  civilians  during  the  past 
year.  To  date,  we  have  released  over  400,000  active.  Guard,  and 
Reserve  soldiers  and  civilian  employees;  inactivated  an  active 
corps  and  four  active  divisions  and  numerous  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  units,  many  with  proud  histories  of  service;  and 
moved  or  reflagged  other  units.  We  continued  our  historic  withdrawal 
from  Europe  by  transferring  thousands  of  soldiers,  civilians,  and 
family  members  and  by  retuming  hundreds  of  installations  to  our 


On  any  given  day,  the  Army  has 
upwards  of  20,000  soldiers 
deptoyed  around  the  worW  In 
addition  to  the  1 25,000  soldiers 
already  forward  stationed  In 
Europe,  Korea,  and  Panama. 
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European  allies.  In  addition  to  personnel  reductions,  installation 
closures,  and  unit  inactivations,  the  Army  is  undergoing  significant 
internal  restructuring,  some  of  which  has  already  produced  a  36 
percent  reduction  in  organizational  overhead. 

On  any  given  day,  the  Army  had  upwards  of  20,000  soldiers 
deployed  to  parts  of  the  world  unknown  to  the  general  public  just 
months  before,  places  like  Somalia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Croatia, 
and  Macedonia.  At  the  same  time,  we  maintained  about  125,000 
soldiers  forward-stationed  in  Europe,  Panama,  and  the  Pacific. 
We  enforced  the  United  Nations  Gulf  War  resolutions  and  supported 
our  allies  in  Southwest  Asia.  At  home,  we  assisted  victims  of 
1993's  devastating  floods.  We  fought  the  silent  war  of 
counternarcotics.  The  Army's  activities  today  are  more 
demanding,  more  diverse,  and  more  soldier-intensive  than  at 
any  peacetime  period  during  the  Cold  War. 

The  Army  exists  to  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars.  It  shares 
the  responsibility  for  the  Nation's  defense  with  its  sister  Services 
and  the  American  people.  The  Army's  primary  mission  is  to 
organize,  train,  and  equip  forces  to  conduct  prompt  and  sustained 
land  combat  operations.  No  other  Service  does  this.  The  Army's 
wide  range  of  capabilities  creates  uncertainty  among  our  adversaries 
while  giving  our  national  leaders  many  military  options  from  which 
to  choose.  Although  the  Army  can  accomplish  other  missions  such 
as  disaster  relief  and  peacekeeping  that  we  term  "operations  other 
than  war,"  winning  the  Nation's  battles  remains  the  Army's  true 
reason  for  being.  Operating  today  from  "mud  to  space,'  the  Army 
is  the  Nation's  historically  proven  decisive  military  force. 

Committing  the  Army  commits  the  Nation.  No  other 
single  gesture  so  readily  demonstrates  the  resolve  of  the  United 
States  as  putting  American  soldiers  on  the  ground  in  harm's  way. 
The  Army  is  the  most  visible  symbol  of  American  determination 
and  will.  Committing  America's  Army  makes  a  strong  statement 
that  our  adversaries  cannot  misinterpret. 

While  taking  pride  in  our  unique  role  in  national  defense,  we 
readily  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  our  sister  Services.  We 
recognize  that  the  Army  will  never  go  to  war  by  itself.  We  will 
always  fight  beside,  support,  or  be  supported  by,  the  other  fighting 
Services.  Our  new  training  and  doctrine  deeply  imbeds  this  reality 
in  every  operation  that  Army  forces  conduct  today. 
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THE  PAST  YEAR 

In  1993  the  Army  faced  many  challenges.  Deployed  or 
stationed  around  the  world,  America's  Army  served  the  Nation  in 
garrisons,  in  the  field,  and  on  the  front  lines  of  the  world's  hot  spots. 

EUROPE 

Europe  continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  Army 
operations.  Although  we  are  withdrawing  soldiers,  civilian 
employees,  families,  and  equipment  from  Europe  and  closing  U.S. 
installations  there,  we  maintain  approximately  93,000  troops  and 
a  civilian  work  force  of  about  38,000  in  Europe.  We  also  store  pre- 
positioned  equipment  on  the  Continent  to  facilitate  rapid 
reinforcement  of  those  forces.  Because  of  unrealized  assumptions 
(burdensharing,  etc.),  the  European  drawdown  has  been  more 
expensive  than  the  Army  anticipated.  Despite  diverting  resources 
earmarked  for  other  uses  to  pay  for  the  drawdown,  units  in  Europe 
today  are  capable  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  resource  cuts  are 
kept  in  check.  The  Army  remains  committed  to  filling  a  significant 
role  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  Our  forward 
stationed  forces  are  a  visible  affirmation  of  that  commitment. 


No  longer  a  force  defending  against  a 
Warsaw  Pact  attack,  U.S.  Army,  Europe 
(USAREUR),  is  trained  and  ready  for 
operations  ranging  from  combat  to 
humanitarian  relief.  U.S.  Army,  Europe, 
participates  in  multinational  formations,  adds 
stability  to  the  Atlantic  alliance,  possesses  a 
power  projection  capability,  and  is  prepared 
to  receive  and  sustain  reinforcing  units  from 
the  United  States. 


U.S.  Army,  Europe  participates  in  multinational 
formations,  adds  stability  to  the  Atlantic  alliance, 
possesses  a  power  projection  capability,  and  is 
prepared  to  receive  and  sustain  reinforcing  units 
from  tfie  United  States.  At  right,  U.S.  Army 
soldiers  from  Europe  patrol  the  border  between 
Serbia  and  Macedonia  as  part  of  the  UN 
peacekeeping  mission. 
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Army  medical  personnel  in  Zagreb 
supported  United  Nations  operations 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  2 1 2th 
Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital 
(MASH)  provides  medical  treatment  to 
soldiers  from  many  nations.  Here  a 
Russian  officer  receives  treatment. 


The  reshaping  of  Army  forces  in  Europe  is  a  genuine 
success  story.  Since  the  end  of  Desert  Storm,  the  Army  has 
withdrawn  over  145  battalions  from  Europe.  U.S.  Army,  Europe, 
has  shifted  from  a  Central  European  to  a  regional  focus.  The 
command  restructured  from  two  corps  with  four  divisions  and  two 
armored  cavalry  regiments  to  one  corps  with  two  divisions.  When 
the  drawdown  is  complete,  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  will  have  returned 
hundreds  of  installations  to  host  nation  control.  The  command  will 
redeploy  or  demilitarize  more  than  one  half  million  tons  of 
ammunition.  This  massive  effort  is  proceeding  smoothly  and 
ahead  of  schedule. 

FY  93  saw  USAREUR  soldiers  deployed  within  republics  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  Over  540  soldiers  serve  there  under  the 
United  Nations  Protection  Force  (UNPROFOR).  In  Operation 
Provide  Prom  ise,  the  21 2th  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital  deployed 
to  Zagreb,  Croatia,  to  provide  medical  support  to  UN  forces.  In 
Operation  Able  Sentry,  a  reinforced  mechanized  infantry  company 
from  the  Berlin  Brigade  participates  in  UN  operations  in  Macedonia. 
Army  soldiers  supported  Bosnian  relief  flights  and  airdrops,  supplied 
U.S.  food  and  medical  aid  to  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and 
provided  units  for  operations  in  Somalia  and  Southwest  Asia. 

SOUTHWEST  ASIA 

U.S.  operations  in  Southwest  Asia  continue  to  demand  a 
high  level  of  Army  involvement.  Enforcement  of  UN  Gulf  War 
resolutions,  as  well  as  commitments  to  our  allies  in  the  region, 
requires  the  continuing  presence  of  Army  forces. 
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Throughout  the  year,  the  Army  demonstrated  the  abiding 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  security  of  its  allies  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  Southwest  Asia.  Our  efforts  included  training  exercises 
and  operational  deployments  throughout  the  region.  Multinational 
and  joint  exercises  such  as  Bright  Star  in  Egypt  and  Intrinsic  Action 
in  Kuwait  provided  important  training  for  U.S.  and  host  nation 
forces.  These  exercises  featured  the  deployment  of  U.S.  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  units  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Over  1 ,500  soldiers  serve  today  in 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  including  Army  Patriot  missile  units  on 
alert  throughout  the  region.  These  troops  support  Joint  Task  Force 
Southern  Watch  in  its  enforcement  of  United  Nations  resolutions 
concerning  Iraq.  We  support  the  UN  Coalition  Task  Force  in 
Operation  Provide  Comfort  with  soldiers,  fixed  wing  aircraft  and 
helicopters,  and  other  support,  preserving  peace  and  order  in 
northern  Iraq. 

Army  forces  also  continued  a  long-standing  contribution  to 
regional  peacekeeping  efforts  by  serving  in  the  Multinational  Force 
and  Observer  (MFO)  organization  monitoring  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
border  under  the  Camp  David  accords.  The  MFO  serves  outside 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States  is  one  of 
eleven  nations  contributing  forces  to  the  organization  and  has 
done  so  continuously  for  1 1  years.  The  Army  provides  nearly  1 ,000 
soldiers  to  this  mission,  most  of  whom  come  from  a  light  infantry 
battalion  rotated  every  six  months.  Because  each  battalion  requires 
pre-deployment  training  and  post  deployment  reorganization,  this 
mission  affects  three  battalions  simultaneously.  Other  soldiers  on 
a  one-year  tour  provide  logistical  support  to  the  entire  multinational 
force. 

Southwest  Asia  will  continue  to  be  important  to  the  Nation 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  Army  will  continue  to  train  forces  to  operate 
in  the  region.  We  will  strengthen  ties  with  our  friends  and  closely 
monitor  the  activities  of  our  potential  adversaries.  Our  goal  is  to 
pre-position  two  brigade  sets  of  equipment  ashore  under  bilateral 
agreements  with  friendly  countries  and  we  are  already  pre- 
positioning  one  set  afloat  to  enhance  the  Army's  ability  to  respond 
to  a  crisis  in  the  region.  Foreign  military  sales  in  this  region 
strengthen  our  industrial  base  and  our  influence  in  the  region  and 
will  greatly  enhance  the  self-defense  capabilities  of  our  Gulf  allies. 
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U.S.  operations  in  Southwest 
Asia  continue  to  demand  a  high 
level  of  Army  involvement, 
including  over  1,500  soldiers 
serving  in  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 


\ 


SOMALIA 


The  Army  responded  to  the  demanding  and  often  dangerous 
challenge  of  U.S.  intervention  in  Somalia  at  the  outset,  with 
elements  of  the  1 0th  Mountain  Division  deploying  on  D+3,  December 
12,  1992.  Designated  Operation  Restore  Hope,  the  American 
famine  relief  effort  lived  up  to  its  name  by  preventing  the  starvation 
of  thousands  of  Somalis.  Army  forces  established  an  initial 
operating  base  at  Baledogle  and  led  relief  efforts  there  and  in  the 
Kismayo,  Belet  Weyne,  and  Merka  humanitarian  relief  sectors. 
Later,  the  Army  also  assumed  responsibility  for  the  Baidoa 
humanitarian  relief  sector,  executing  that  mission  along  with  an 
Australian  battalion.  We  worked  with  other  coalition  partners, 
including  battalions  from  Belgium ,  Canada,  and  Morocco,  to  execute 
the  mission. 

The  Army  also  provided  the  logistical  base  for  its  own 
forces,  those  of  other  Services,  and  multinational  forces  by  supplying 
food,  fuel,  water,  transportation,  electrical  power,  medical  support, 
emergency  ordnance  disposal,  and  engineering  support.  Critical 
to  the  success  of  the  entire  operation  were  the  Army's  port-opening 
and  engineering  accomplishments,  which  allowed  other 
organizations  to  enter  the  country  and  begin  famine  relief  work. 
The  Army  employed  its  technological  edge  in  space  systems  to 
support  the  relief  effort  with  the  mapping  of  remote  areas,  satellite 
communications,  and  direct-to-theater  weather  terminals.  Over 
230  Army  Reserve  soldiers  participated  in  Operation  Restore 
Hope.  Forty-nine  Reserve  volunteers  provided  postal  support  to 
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deployed  forces  and  other  Army  Reserve  volunteers  served  with 
active  component  units  throughout  the  theater. 


"We've  been  shown  again  in 
Somalia  that  what  it  all 
comes  down  to  is  the 
individual  man  or  woman 
in  uniform.  It  is  their 
bravery,  discipline,  and 
training  that  carry  the 
day." 

Secretary  of  Defense 
Les  Aspin 
October  1993 


Operation  Restore  Hope  demonstrated  the  versatility  of 
Army  soldiers,  units,  and  doctrine.  It  showed  that  the  Army  was 
trained  and  ready  to  deploy  quickly  to  a  remote  area  halfway 
around  the  world  and  to  command  and  control  forces  spread  out 
over  31,000  square  miles.  The  Army  was  ready  to  operate 
effectively  and  to  sustain  U.S.  and  allied  forces  in  a  harsh, 
unforgiving  environment.  With  the  mission  to  end  starvation 
complete,  the  United  States  turned  over  command  of  the  operation 
to  the  United  Nations  on  May  4,  1993. 

Under  the  direction  of  United  Nations  Operation  -  Somalia 
(UNOSOM  II),  the  Army  today  provides  UN  forces  a  wide  variety 
of  support,  including  logistics  and  intelligence  assets,  a  headquarters 
staff,  a  quick  reaction  force  (QRF)  to  back  up  UNOSOM  II  forces, 
and  a  force  protection  joint  task  force.  Over  6,000  American 
soldiers  remain  in  Somalia.  UNOSOM  II  controls  the  U.S.  support 
forces  in  the  country.  The  U.S.  Central  Command  controls  the 
quick  reaction  force  and  Joint  Task  Force  Somalia.  The  QRF 
consists  of  light  infantry  units,  aviation  and  combat  service  support 
units,  and  a  headquarters.  With  the  advent  of  serious  armed 
opposition  to  UN  efforts,  the  QRF  defended  UN  forces  threatened 
by  armed  insurgents.  The  President  dispatched  Joint  Task  Force 
Somalia  in  October  1993  to  protect  U.S.  forces  following  a  major 
engagement  between  Army  Rangers,  supported  by  soldiers  from 
the  10th  Mountain  Division,  and  Somali  clan  forces.    The  task 


Operation  RESTORE 
HOPE  sent  U.S.  Army 
troops  to  Somalia  to  end 
famine.  This  successful 
operation  demonstrated 
the  versatility  of  Army 
soldiers,  units  and 
doctrine. 
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force's  Army  component  has  armored,  mechanized  infantry, 
engineer,  and  support  units.  American  soldiers  in  Somalia  operated 
every  day  in  harm's  way  and  performed  their  duties  superbly. 

THE  PACIFIC  BASIN 

The  United  States  is  a  major  Pacific  power  and  the  Army 
contributes  significantly  to  U.S.  forces  in  the  region.  Army  forces 
in  Korea,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska  are  on  guard  to  protect  American 
interests  in  the  region.  Special  operations  forces  are  present 
throughout  the  region,  performing  a  multitude  of  important  missions. 

As  it  has  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  the  Army  today 
maintains  significant  forces  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Those 
forces,  with  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  guard  the  Korean 
demilitarized  zone,  serve  elsewhere  on  the  peninsula,  and  maintain 
a  constant  vigil  against  North  Korean  aggression.  American  and 
South  Korean  forces  serve  together  in  combined  headquarters, 
regularly  exercise  together,  and  closely  coordinate  plans  for  the 
defense  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  presence  of  American 
military  forces  on  the  peninsula  has  helped  keep  the  peace  for  40 
years. 

Through  the  Expanded  Relations  Program,  the  Army 
engages  35  other  Pacific  nations  in  exercises,  joint  training, 
exchanges,  conferences,  and  humanitarian  assistance.  U.S. 
Army,  Pacific,  directs  the  Pacific  Armies  Management  Seminar, 
which  arranges  periodic  symposia  on  military  topics  of  broad 
interest.  The  Army  conducts  staff  talks  with  Japan  and  Korea  on 
a  regular  basis.  Senior  Army  leaders  have  recently  visited  India, 
Pakistan,  Japan,  Australia,  Korea,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Indonesia,  and  Malaysia. 

In  an  unusual  episode.  Army  forces  played  a  key  role  in 
Department  of  Defense  efforts  regarding  illegal  Chinese  emigration. 
The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  boarded  the  ship  MA/  Eastwood  in  January 
1993  and  subsequently  diverted  it  to  the  Army-operated  national 
missile  range  at  Kwajalein  Atoll.  The  Army-led  Joint  Task  Force 
Provide  Refuge,  with  over  200  Army  soldiers,  constructed  a 
temporary  living  camp  for  the  Eastwood's  emigrant  passengers. 
Personnel  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
screened  the  em  igrants  for  refugee  statu  s  and  eventually  repatriated 
them  to  China. 
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THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

America's  Army  is  active  throughout  the  hemisphere,  with 
army-to-army  exchanges,  exercises  with  friends  and  allies,  counter- 
drug  operations,  and  training  events.  These  activities  are  especially 
significant  in  those  nations  transitioning  to  democratic  rule. 

The  Army's  most  extensive  programs  of  military  cooperation 
focus  on  Latin  America.  We  are  engaged  with  every  state  in  the 
region  except  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  The  Army  participates  in  and 
periodically  hosts  the  week-long,  biannual  Conference  of  American 
Armies,  during  which  regional  chiefs  of  staff  or  army  commanders 
in  chief  meet  for  discussions  and  briefings.  In  addition,  the  Army 
regularly  holds  staff  talks  with  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  It 
conducts  a  busy  schedule  of  civic  action  medical  and  engineer 
readiness  deployments  throughout  the  hemisphere,  and  funds  a 
variety  of  delegation  visits  and  expert  exchanges  through  the  Latin 
American  Cooperation  Fund.  The  Army  hosts  the  multi-national 
School  of  the  Americas  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  The  school 
provides  military  and  human  rights  training  to  armies  from  throughout 
the  hemisphere  and  is  an  important  element  in  promoting  democracy 
throughout  Central  and  South  America. 

The  Army  stations  soldiers  and  civilians  within  the  former 
Panama  Canal  Zone  in  accordance  with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
and  serves  as  the  DoD  executive  agent  for  treaty  implementation. 
During  the  past  year,  we  further  developed  plans  to  withdraw  Army 
forces  in  Panama  by  1 999  to  comply  with  treaty  provisions.  In  the 
near  future,  we  will  begin  executing  those  plans. 

NATION  ASSISTANCE 

Nation  assistance  supports  another  nation's  efforts  to 
promote  security,  stability,  and  development.  The  goals  of  nation 
assistance  are  to  promote  long-term  stability,  to  develop  sound 
and  responsive  democratic  institutions,  to  develop  supportive 
infrastructures,  to  promote  strong  free-market  economies,  and  to 
provide  an  environment  that  allows  for  orderly  political  change  and 
economic  progress. 

Last  year,  the  Army  conducted  many  nation  assistance 
missions  around  the  world.  We  constructed  schools  in  Bangladesh, 
Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Belize,  Thailand,  and  El  Salvador; 
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Nation  assistance 
missions,  like  this  dental 
mission  in  Honduras, 
promote  security,  stability, 
and  development. 


medical  clinics  in  Vanuatu,  Tonga,  and  Comoros;  and  roads  or 
bridges  in  Madagascar,  Panama,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  Army 
provided  medical  services  in  India,  Nepal,  Sri  Lanka,  Mongolia,  the 
Seychelles,  St.  Kitts,  and  Russia.  We  drilled  water  wells  in  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Uruguay,  and  Belize,  installed  an  electric 
generator  in  a  remote  village  in  Fiji,  and  provided  bridging  material 
to  Ecuador  following  an  earthquake.  We  assisted  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia 
through  a  variety  of  construction  projects.  Most  nation  assistance 
projects  involve  small  numbers  of  soldiers  deployed  for  short 
periods  of  time,  but  they  have  far-reaching  impact  on  those 
countries  we  assist. 

MILITARY  EXCHANGES 

A  less  heralded,  but  equally  important  means  by  which  the 
Army  strengthens  America's  relations  with  other  nations  is  through 
military-to-military  exchanges.  The  Army  is  engaged  in  every 
region  of  the  world  in  programs  of  military  cooperation  designed  to 
influence  the  shape  of  foreign  military  institutions  and  to  support 
American  foreign  policy  and  defense  objectives.  These  exchanges 
have  long  been  a  part  of  Army  operations.  We  have  exchanged 
soldiers  with  our  allies  and  friends  around  the  world  for  years.  As 
totalitarian  regimes  fell,  we  expanded  these  contacts  to  include  our 
former  Warsaw  Pact  adversaries.  Because  the  armies  of  the  vast 
majority  of  nations  dominate  their  military  establishments,  army  to 
army  exchanges  are  an  especially  important  part  of  military-to- 
military  exchanges. 
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America's  Army,  as  the 
Department  of 
Defense's  executive 
agent  for  domestic 
disaster  relief,  played  a 
key  role  in  assisting 
civilian  autfiorities 
throughout  the  Midwest 
flood  region. 


provided  security  in  evacuatea  areas, 
manned  emergency  centers,  and 
transported  people,  supplies,  and  equipment 
throughout  the  flood  area.  Army  Reserve 
soldiers  supported  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  and  flew  aircraft  for 
emergency  officials. 

OTHER  DOMESTIC  OPERATIONS 

In  addition  to  flood  relief.  National 

Guard  units  from  47  states  and  territories 

performed  over  300  emergency  response 

missions  in  1993.   Among  other  missions. 

Guard  soldiers foughtforest  fires,  conducted 

search  and  rescue  operations,  provided 

law  enforcement  support  to  civil  authorities 

in  Florida,  and  assisted  in  the  control  of  an 

Ohio  prison  riot.    In  Puerto  Rico,  Guard 

soldiers  worked  alongside  local  police  to 

reduce  crime.   More  than  34,000  National 

Guard  soldiers  participated  in  domestic  support  missions  during 

1993,  with  over  one  and  one  half  million  man-days  in  state  active 

duty.  This  is  a  vital  part  of  the  mission  of  America's  Army. 

COUNTER-DRUG  OPERATIONS 

The  Army  has  continued  to  support  counter-drug  operations 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  execution  of  the 
national  drug  control  strategy.  Last  year,  the  Army  worked  with 
over  40  federal  and  2,000  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States.  Almost  900  active  component 
soldiers  in  1 1  countries  support  counter-drug  operations  today. 
The  Army  strikes  at  drug  trafficking  by  providing  training  and 
planning  assistance  to  counter-drug  forces  of  Latin  American 
countries.  Training  assistance  focuses  on  infantry  skills,  helicopter 
operations  and  maintenance,  logistics,  and  intelligence. 

Army  counter-drug  operations  within  the  United  States  in 
FY  93  increased  22  percent  over  FY  92.  Typical  support  missions 
were  intelligence  analysis,  linguist  support,  reconnaissance, 
engineering,  training,  and  aviation  support.  Last  year  the  Army 
loaned  equipment  valued  at  $1 35  million,  including  weapons,  night 
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vision  devices,  vehicles,  and  helicopters,  to  federal  and  local  drug 
enforcement  agencies.  Joint  Task  Force  Six  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas, 
commanded  by  an  Army  general,  provides  liaison  with  southwest 
border  drug  law  enforcement  agencies  and  processes  their  requests 
for  Army  support. 

The  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  execute  major  roles 
in  counter-drug  operations.  Approximately  5,000  Army  National 
Guard  personnel  provide  daily  counter-drug  support  in  all  50 
states,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  personnel  are  in  a  Title  32  status,  executing  their 
respective  governors'  counter-drug  plans  by  supporting  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  conducting  aviation  surveillance  of  suspected 
drug  activities,  manning  observation  posts  near  international  borders 
and  clandestine  airfields,  eradicating  marijuana,  and  giving 
intelligence,  data  processing,  and  training  support.  The  Guard 
executed  6,400  counter-drug  missions  encompassing  1.4  million 
mandays  and  45,000  flying  hours.  Typical  Army  Reserve  counter- 
drug  operations  include  engineer,  linguist,  intelligence,  and  aviation 
support.  Last  year,  the  Reserve  executed  over  58,771  mandays 
of  counter-drug  support,  including  over  5,600  flying  hours. 

A  good  example  of  mutually  beneficial  Army  participation  in 
counter-drug  efforts  is  Army  aviation  support  to  Operation  Bahamas 
and  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands.  Army  helicopters  in  this  operation 
support  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Royal  Bahamian 


The  Army  has  continued  to 
support  counter-drug 
operations  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  DoD  execution  of  the 
national  drug  control  strategy. 
Last  year  the  Army  worked 
with  over  40  federal  and  2,000 
local  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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Police  Force,  and  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  Police.  The  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  considers  the  operation  a  success, 
while  the  Army  realizes  genuine  benefits  in  terms  of  unit  training 
and  readiness. 

A  UNITED  STATES-BASED  FORCE 

The  Army  is  now  largely  based  in  the  United  States, 
occupying  installations  throughout  the  country  and  serving  as  a 
partner  of  local  communities.  The  Army  is  committed  to  being  a 
good  neighbor.  Army  forces  stationed  in  the  United  States  train  for 
combat,  support  the  force,  operate  schools  and  depots,  and 
conduct  domestic  support  operations.  With  the  shift  to  a  power 
projection  strategy,  forces  stationed  in  the  United  States  can 
expect  to  be  the  first  troops  on  the  ground  in  a  crisis.  This 
transformation  drives  training  and  a  host  of  other  readiness  issues, 
from  equipment  availability  and  enhanced  sealift  to  installations 
which  function  as  force  projection  platforms.  Chapters  3  and  4 
discuss  these  issues  in  more  detail. 

CONCLUSION 

This  chapter  paints  a  picture  of  a  smaller,  but  still  highly 
trained  and  professional  Amriy,  serving  the  Nation  in  a  challenging 
time  at  home  and  abroad.  Although  the  Army  is  now  smaller  than 
at  any  time  since  before  World  War  II,  it  is  being  called  upon  for  an 
increasing  number  of  missions  around  the  world.  This  means  more 
and  longer  deployments  for  Army  soldiers,  a  competition  for 
resources  between  operations  and  readiness,  and  a  greater  need 
than  everto  maintain  trained  and  readyforces  capable  of  performing 
as  the  Nation  expects.  These  are  but  a  few  of  last  year's  most 
important  challenges  to  the  Army.  From  the  streets  of  Mogadishu 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  America's  Army 
successfully  met  those  challenges. 
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CHALLENGES  AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


"The  power  of  an  army  cannot  be  measvired 
in  mere  numbers.  It  is  based  on  a  high 
state  of  discipline  and  training;  on  a 
readiness  to  carry  out  its  mission  wherever 
and  whenever  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Congress  decide." 

General  CJeorge  C.  Marshall 
September  1941 


America's  Army  today  faces  many  challenges.    It  must 
become  smaller;  It  must  remain  the  world's  preeminent 
land  combat  force  in  an  uncertain  world;  and  it  must  deal 
with  declining  resources  and  increasing  missions.  The 
Army  today  is  more  engaged  around  the  world  than  it  has 
been  in  years.    In  many  cases,  these  missions  are 
unforeseen  and  unprogrammed.  The  demands  of  these  missions, 
coupled  with  decreasing  resources,  require  an  adaptive  and 
innovative  way  of  doing  business  in  the  future. 

Inextricably  linked  with  these  many  challenges  are 
opportunities  for  the  Army  to  better  serve  the  Nation,  to  grow  as  a 
professional  force,  and  to  become  America's  21st  Century  Army. 

How  today's  Army  deals  with  these  challenges  and 
opportunities  will  define  the  Army  of  the  future.  Just  as  the 
decisions  made  by  farsighted  leaders  in  the  1970s  and  1980s 
molded  the  Army  that  fought  Operations  Just  Cause  and  Desert 
Storm,  so  today's  decisions  will  mold  America's  21st  Century 
Army.  This  chapter  defines  the  major  challenges  facing  the  Army 
today  and  outlines  the  opportunities  that  accompany  them. 
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RESOURCE  CHALLENGES 

Steadily  declining  resources  constitute  the  Army's  toughest 
challenge.  By  every  imaginable  measure,  Department  of  Defense 
resources  fiave  fallen  significantly  in  the  last  few  years.  Today  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  its  lowest  share  of  federal  outlays  in  50 
years.  As  a  percentage  of  Gross  Domestic  Product,  DoD  outlays 
have  declined  from  6.3  percent  just  seven  years  ago  to  4.3  percent 
today.  The  Army  share  of  DoD  resources  has  declined  similarly. 

Resources  affect  every  aspect  of  Army  operations.  They 
affect  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  soldiers  and  civilians 
serving  in  the  Army.  Resources  affect  the  pace  of  Army  training  - 
-  the  number  of  miles  we  can  put  on  Army  vehicles,  the  number  of 
tank  rounds  we  can  fire,  the  number  of  units  we  can  train  at  combat 
training  centers.  Resources  affect  the  maintenance  of  Army 
equipment  and  the  strength  of  the  Army's  force  projection 
infrastructure.  More  than  any  other  single  element,  resources 
define  the  readiness  and  capabilities  of  the  force.  To  put  it  more 
simply,  fewer  resources  in  peacetime  could  equate  to  higher 
casualties  on  future  battlefields. 

We  recognize  that  resources  are  in  demand  throughout  the 
government  and  that  they  must  be  used  wisely.  Declining  resources 
demand  tough  choices.  The  Army  has  made  those  choices  to 
maintain  a  trained  and  ready  force.  We  have  succeeded  at  that 
goal  so  far,  but  even  more  difficult  times  lie  ahead. 

FY  1995  TOTAL  OBLIGATION  AUTHORITY 


MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

42.7% 


Steadily  declining 
resources  constitute 
the  Army's  toughest 
challenge.  More  than 
any  other  single 
element,  resources 
define  the  readiness 
and  capabilities  of  the 
force. 


OPERATION  & 
MAINTENANCE 

35J2% 


INVESTMENT 
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PERSONNEL  CHALLENGES 


The  Army's  most  important  resource  is  its  people.  Our 
personnel  challenge  is  to  attract  and  retain  quality  soldiers  and 
civilians  to  meet  the  challenges  that  face  the  Nation.  The  Army 
must  continue  to  recruit  outstanding  young  men  and  women  to 
maintain  proper  age  and  grade  distribution  in  the  force.  It  must 
retain  quality  soldiers  and  civilians  and  continue  to  develop  them 
for  positions  of  greater  responsibility  and  authority.  Our  goal  in 
manning  the  force  is  to  place  the  right  soldier  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,  supported  by  a  diverse  and  talented  civilian  work 
force. 


The  Army  approaches  this  challenge  along  two  paths.  First, 
we  must  recruit,  train,  retain,  reclassify,  and  properly  assign 
soldiers  and  civilian  employees.  Second,  we  must  reduce  our 
current  work  force  by  limiting  the  number  of  people  we  take  into  the 
Army,  increasing  early  retirements,  maximizing  voluntary 
separations,  transitioning  high-quality 
soldiers  to  the  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve,  and  using  involuntary  separations 
when  necessary. 

QUALITY  IS  KEY 

The  Army  continues  to  focus  its 
military  recruiting  program  on  quality.  We 
know  that  enlisting  a  quality  soldier  leads  to 
a  stable,  disciplined,  and  well-trained  fighting 
force.  Quality  is  important  for  performance 
and  it  clearly  is  cost  effective.  High-quality 
soldiers  are  more  disciplined,  learn  more, 
learn  faster,  and  are  more  likely  to  complete 
theireniistments.  Recruiting  quality  soldiers 
now  saves  recruiting,  training,  and  support 
dollars  later.  Quality  soldiers  are  more 
versatile,  better  disciplined,  and  more 
adaptive  to  the  dynamics  of  combat.  Put 
simply,  a  quality  soldier  equals  a  quality 
Army. 
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Professional  recruiters,  advertising, 
and  incentives  are  more  important 
now  than  in  the  recent  past  because 
the  propensity  of  young  men  and 
women  to  consider  serving  in  the 
Army  has  decreased  significantly 
over  the  past  few  years. 


The  decade-long  trend  of  increasing  enlisted  accession 
quality  topped  out  in  FY  92-93.  This  reflected  an  increasingly  tough 
recruiting  market.  Of  77,600  soldiers  enlisted  in  FY  93, 95  percent 
of  non-prior  service  enlistees  were  high  school  diploma  graduates. 
Seventy  percent  scored  in  the  upper  half  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  and  2  percent  scored  in  the  lowest  AFQT 
category  allowed  for  enlistment.  This  is  a  slight  decline  from  the 
previous  year  and  is  within  acceptable  limits,  but  it  sounds  a 
warning  that  tougher  times  are  ahead. 

RECRUITING 

The  Army  met  its  past  recruiting  quality  goals  through  the 
determination  of  an  adequately  resourced  recruiting  force,  coupled 
with  the  judicious  use  of  incentive  and  advertising  programs. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  professional  recruiters  telling  the 
"Army  story,"  a  comprehensive  national  advertising  program,  and 
monetary  incentives  are  essential  to  attracting  quality  recruits.  In 
addition  to  enlistment  incentives  such  as  the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill, 
Army  College  Fund,  and  enlistment  bonuses,  retirement  benefits 
and  the  prospect  of  regular  pay  raises  are  key  to  enlisting  quality 
soldiers.  Professional  recruiters,  advertising,  and  incentives  are 
more  important  now  than  in  the  recent  past  because  the  propensity 
of  young  men  and  women  to  consider  serving  in  the  Army  has 
decreased  significantly  over  the  past  few  years.  Widespread 
media  coverage  of  our  downsizing  efforts  has  caused  young 
people  and  their  parents  to  wonder  if  the  Army  still  offers  the 
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promise  of  a  complete  and  rewarding  career.  Additionally,  sizing 
the  recruiter  force  to  the  smaller  mission  has  reduced  Army 
recruiter  presence  in  America's  communities. 

FYs  94  and  95  are  the  last  two  years  of  reduced  accessions 
in  support  of  the  drawdown.  We  need  to  enlist  70,000  soldiers  in 
each  of  those  two  years.  Starting  in  FY  96,  accession  requirements 
will  return  to  higher  FY  90  levels.  The  Army  remains  committed  to 
quality  soldiers  and  will  maintain  its  goal  to  enlist  95  percent  high 
school  graduates,  with  at  least  67  percent  scoring  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  AFQT  and  no  more  than  2  percent  in  the  lowest  category 
eligible  for  enlistment.  The  recruiting  market  is  very,  very  tough. 
Meeting  our  accession  and  quality  goals  presents  a  significantly 
increased  challenge  to  our  recruiting  force. 

Recruiting  for  the  Army  National  Guard  last  year  set  new 
records  for  quality.  Over  67,000  soldiers  were  accessed  in  FY  93. 
Of  21,600  non-prior  service  Guard  recruits,  85  percent  were  high 
school  diploma  graduates.  60  percent  scored  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  AFQT,  and  2  percent  were  in  the  lowest  AFQT  category.  In  FY 
94  we  anticipate  recruiting  over  69,000  Guard  soldiers. 

The  Army  Reserve  accessed  over  50,000  soldiers  in  FY  93 
and  also  exceeded  quality  goals.  Of  nearly  22,000  non-prior 
service  accessions,  95  percent  were  high  school  diploma  graduates, 
nearly  74  percent  scored  in  the  upper  half  of  the  AFQT,  and  1 .3 
percent  scored  in  the  lowest  AFQT  category.  We  expect  to  recruit 
over  46,000  soldiers  for  the  Army  Reserve  in  FY  94. 

RETENTION 

Retaining  quality  soldiers  is  key  to  Army  readiness.  The 
Army  invests  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  to  train  each  soldier. 
We  must  get  the  greatest  return  on  our  training  dollar  by  keeping 
the  best  trained  soldiers  in  America's  Army.  Like  recruiting,  this 
mission  continues  to  be  challenging.  In  FY  93,  we  reenlisted  99 
percent  of  the  77,500  soldiers  we  sought  to  retain  in  the  active 
component  and  transitioned  over  16,400  trained  soldiers  into 
National  Guard  and  Army  Resen/e  units. 

We  have  maintained  high  reenlistment  standards  and  have 
restricted  movement  to  overstrength  military  occupational 
specialties  and  retention  of  soldiers  who  fail  to  keep  pace  with  their 


". .  .  the  primary 
instrximent  of  warfare  is 
the  fighting  man.  All  of  the 
weapons  with  which  we 
arm  him  are  merely  tools  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his 


G«Deral  George  C.  Marehall 
June  1941 
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peers.  Of  our  FY  93  initial  term  reenlistees,  92  percent  had  aptitude 
test  scores  greater  than  100,  an  increase  of  5  percent  over  FY  90. 
The  Army  successfully  retained  soldiers  in  critical  skills  by  offering 
selective  reenlistment  bonuses  for  those  skills.  We  expect  FY  94 
and  FY  95  to  be  more  difficult  as  propensity  to  reenlist  declines  to 
at  least  historical  rates.  Increased  operational  tempo  and  perceived 
erosion  of  benefits  will  add  to  the  increasingly  difficult  challenge  of 
retention.  Continued  incentives  will  be  essential  if  we  are  to  be 
successful. 

THE  DRAWDOWN 

In  FY  89,  we  began  a  massive  personnel  drawdown.  Over 
two-thirds  of  that  drawdown  is  now  behind  us.  We  recognize  that 
we  are  dealing  with  people's  lives  in  this  process  and  are  committed 
to  caring  for  our  transitioning  soldiers  and  civilian  employees,  as 
well  as  their  families. 

The  Army's  personnel  reductions  are  occurring  across  the 
board.  We  ended  FY  93  with  572,500  active  duty  officers,  enlisted 
soldiers,  and  U.S.  Military  Academy  cadets,  a  decline  of  38,000 
during  the  year  and  of  nearly  200,000  since  the  drawdown  began. 
Projections  show  the  Army's  active  component  strength  continuing 
to  decline  through  FY  97.  The  number  of  Army  civilians  (excluding 
nonappropriated  fund  and  civil  works  employees)  has  declined 
from  403,000  in  FY  89  to  294,000  at  the  end  of  FY  93.  The  Army's 
civilian  end  strength  will  continue  to  decline  through  FY  95.  We  can 
expect  further  impact  from  the  directed  reduction  of  252,000 
executive  branch  civilian  employees  and  reduction  in  the  number 
of  supervisors  and  managers  resulting  from  the  Administration's 
National  Performance  Review. 

ARMY  DOWNSIZING  1989-1999 


Army  personnel  reductions  are 
occuring  across  the  entire  Army 
affecting  active,  National  Guard, 
Army  Reserve  sokjiers  arid  Army 
civilians.  Between  1989  and  1999, 
America's  Army  will  pare  almost 
1/3  of  its  workforce,  totaling 
614,000  people. 


ACTIVE 


RESERVE 


CMUANS 


OVERALL  REDUCTION  OF  31.5% 
(614,000  PERSONNEL) 
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Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  strengths  similarly  have 
declined.  Congress  authorized  an  FV  93  Army  Reserve  strength 
of  279,600,  a  drop  of  23,300  from  FY  92.  Most  of  this  decline  was 
in  soldiers  assigned  to  Army  Reserve  troop  program  units,  a  cut  of 
almost  22,000.  A  corresponding  structure  cut  accompanied  the 
reduction  in  end  strength.  We  had  planned  to  accomplish  cuts  by 
reducing  accessions  rather  than  increasing  losses.  However,  the 
inactivation  of  large  numbers  of  troop  program  units  made 
involuntary  separations  unavoidable.  We  expect  Army  Reserve 
end  strength  to  decline  another  19,600  in  P/  94. 

The  Army  National  Guard's  FY  93  end  strength  objective 
was  422,725.  We  finished  the  year  around  41 0,000.  We  met  98.3 
percent  of  our  enlisted  accession  objective  but  exceeded  projected 
enlisted  losses  by  9  percent.  The  National  Guard  exceeded  its 
officer  accession  goal  and  achieved  94  percent  of  its  projected 
losses. 


....  we  most  maintain 
our  readiness  and  we  must 
make  these  cutbacks 
gradually  and  with  a  real 
feeling  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  won  the 
Cold  War  and  deserve 
their  country's  best  efforts 
to  help  them  maintain 
successful  Uves." 

Prasidsnt  Clinton 
July  1993 


There  are  three  pieces  of  good  news  behind  these  figures. 
The  first  is  that  two  thirds  of  the  reductions  are  behind  us,  barring 
unexpected  events.  The  second  is  that  most  reductions  were 
voluntary.  The  third,  and  most  important,  piece  of  news  is  that  the 
Army  largely  preserved  the  quality  of  the  remaining  force. 

RESTRUCTURING  THE  ARMY 

The  Army  has  made  good  use  of  the  tools  Congress 
provided  to  assist  in  military  personnel  reductions.  The  Voluntary 
Separation  Incentive  (VSi)  and  the  Special  Separation  Benefit 
(SSB),  authorized  by  Congress  in  FY  92,  allowed  the  active  Army 
to  target  soldiers  in  overstrength  military  occupational  specialties 
and  those  in  overstrength  year  groups.  In  FY  93,  the  Army 
separated  2,600  officers  and  3,470  enlisted  soldiers  under  these 
programs. 

The  VSI  and  SSB  programs  will  remain  in  effect  for  FY  94. 
We  will  offer  these  incentives  to  soldiers  in  certain  excess  grades 
and  skills  with  6  to  15  years  service  who  are  not  eligible  for 
retirement.  FY  94  targets  are  1,300  officers  and  4,500  enlisted 
soldiers.  The  FY  95  targets  depend  on  congressional  action  on 
Army  end  strength. 
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"UtfsolvaL  Ifuutfie  commanding 
offica  6e  and  lie  is  Haehf  dixtctcd 
to  discharge  tfie  troops  now  in 
serviuoftfte  Uuted  States,  a(cept 
twentif-Jioe  privates,  to  guard 
stores  at  TortVitt,  andfifty-five  to 
guard  the  stores  at  'Hfest  'Point  and 
other  magazines.  With  a 
proportionate  numher  ofofficeiy, 
no  officer  »  rtmain  in  the  service 
oBovt  the  ran/iof  captain.' 

Resolution  of  the  Continental 

CoDj^ss 
June  2,  1784 


The  FY  93  Defense  Authorization  Act  provided  the 
Department  of  Defense  another  tool  to  assist  in  the  drawdown,  the 
early  retirement  authority.  This  allows  us  to  offer  early  retirement 
to  certain  soldiers  who  have  at  least  1 5,  but  not  20,  years  of  service. 
The  Army  is  using  early  retirement  in  conjunction  with  other 
voluntary  separation  incentives  to  reshape  the  Army.  Early 
retirement  is  not  an  entitlement  and  the  Army  will  offer  it  only  to 
selected  soldiers  in  excess  grades  and  skills.  The  Army 
implemented  an  early  retirement  pilot  program  in  FY  93  to  validate 
its  use  as  a  force-shaping  tool.  There  were  145  officer  and  241 
enlisted  soldier  early  retirements  in  FY  93.  The  expanded  FY  94 
program  will  target  900  officers  and  2,700  enlisted  soldiers. 

If  voluntary  measures  do  not  achieve  sufficient  reductions, 
the  Army  can  use  the  Selective  Early  Retirement  Board  (SERB)  as 
a  tool  for  involuntary  reductions.  The  FY  91  Defense  Authorization 
Act  gave  the  Army  increased  flexibility  to  use  selective  early 
retirement  as  a  downsizing  tool  for  a  five-year  period.  The  SERB 
targets  Regular  Army  officers  and  is  used  only  when  voluntary 
separation  programs  fail  to  achieve  the  required  reductions.  No 
SERB  is  scheduled  for  the  enlisted  force.  The  Army  will  conduct 
a  SERB  each  year  to  consider  warrant  officers,  majors,  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  colonels  for  involuntary  retirement.  The  SERB  does 
not  consider  officers  with  an  approved  retirement  date,  and  officers 
may  request  retirement  in  lieu  of  SERB  consideration.  Barring 
unexpected  further  strength  reductions,  FY  94  will  be  the  final  year 
for  Army  Competitive  Category  colonels  to  undergo  multiple  SERB 
reviews.  Beginning  in  FY  95,  the  Army  Competitive  Category 
SERB  will  consider  colonels  only  once,  when  they  reach  two  years 
in  grade.  During  FY  93,  the  SERB  selected  a  total  of  807  officers. 
SERB  forecasts  for  FYs  94  and  95  are  750  and  350,  respectively. 

Tools  used  to  achieve  our  civilian  drawdown  goals  include 
functional  transfers  to  agencies  outside  the  Army,  release  of 
nonessential  temporary  employees,  hiring  freezes,  voluntary 
incentives  to  encourage  early  retirements,  and  resignations. 
Separation  incentives  induced  almost  1 2,000  civilian  employees  to 
voluntarily  leave  the  force  last  year.  The  Army  needs  to  retain  this 
valuable  tool  for  future  reductions.  As  with  the  military  force,  the 
Army  uses  involuntary  civilian  separations  only  as  a  last  resort,  but 
may  yet  again  have  to  conduct  a  reduction  in  force  to  achieve  future 
goals.  We  are  developing  a  plan  that  will  allow  us  to  reduce  our 
civilian  work  force  to  269,000  by  the  end  of  FY  99.  Elements  of  this 
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plan  include  reductions  in  the  ratio  of  supervisors  to  employees, 
further  reductions  in  senior  graded  civilian  positions,  and 
streamlining  in  specific  functions. 

TRANSITION  ASSISTANCE 

A  vital  part  of  reducing  our  force  in  a  caring  manner  is  to 
assist  the  transition  of  departing  personnel  in  every  way  possible. 
The  Army  Career  and  Alumni  Program  (ACAP)  is  a  comprehensive 
program  that  orchestrates  a  broad  spectrum  of  transition  services 
available  to  departing  personnel.  Through  a  highly  organized,  yet 
personalized  process,  using  a  combination  of  in-house  and 
contractor-provided  services,  departing  soldiers,  civilians,  and 
theirfamily  members  receive  transition  assistance,  career  guidance, 
benefits  counseling,  and  job  search  assistance.  This  job  search 
assistance  includes  resume  preparation  and  access  to  employer 
and  job  data  bases.  The  program  also  makes  full  use  of  services 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  state  employment  offices.  Since  1991,  ACAP  has 
assisted  more  than  295,000  individuals. 

ACAP  operates  60  Transition  Assistance  Offices  with  over 
600  personnel  in  26  states  and  five  foreign  countries.  Fifty-five 
offices  are  coupled  with  Job  Assistance  Centers.  The  Transition 
Assistance  Office,  staffed  with  government  employees,  is 
responsible  for  benefits  counseling,  referrals  to  installation  service 
providers,  needs  assessments,  and  preparation 
of  individual  transition  plans.  The  Job  Assistance 
Centers,  staffed  with  contractor  personnel, 
provide  job  search  preparation  through  sem  inars, 
workshops,  and  individualized  counseling.  ACAP 
also  has  eight  regional  sites  that  provide  transition 
and  job  assistance  within  designated  geographic 
regions  to  installations  that  do  not  have  their  own 
transition  assistance  offices. 


The  Army  Career  and  Alumni  Program 
(ACAP)  operates  60  transition  offices  with 
over  600  personnel  in  26  states  and  five 
foreign  countries.  Since  1991 ,  ACAP  has 
assisted  more  than  295,000  Individuals. 
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ACAP  is  an  enduring  program  that  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  military  life  cycle.  It  is  a  true  example  of  the  Army  "taking 
care  of  its  own." 

THE  PERSONNEL  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Army's  personnel  opportunity  is  to  break  the  paradigm 
of  past  personnel  reductions,  which  saw  Army  strength,  quality, 
and  readiness  cut  precipitously  following  each  war  in  this  century. 
The  Army  must  use  the  tools  Congress  gives  it  to  restructure  the 
force  wisely  and  to  retain  quality  soldiers  and  civilian  employees. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  direct  link  between  quality  people  and 
ready  units.  We  will  not  break  that  link. 

OPERATIONAL  CHALLENGES 


Early  access  to  the  reserve 
component  is  a  critical 
linchpin  to  a  smaller,  U.S.- 
based,  power  projection 
Army. 


The  Army's  operational  challenges  today  are  unlike  any  we 
have  faced  in  the  past.  Because  the  Army  is  the  "force  of 
choice"  for  operations  around  the  world,  it  is  committed  to 
more  operations  than  ever,  with  fewer  soldiers  and  resources 
to  execute  those  operations.  In  addition  to  soldiers  fonward- 
based  in  Korea,  Panama,  and  Europe,  a  major  portion  of  the  Army 
today  is  operationally  deployed  --  three  times  the  number  deployed 
after  returning  from  Desert  Storm.  Because  these  deployments 
are  usually  in  response  to  unforeseen  crises,  the  Army  does  not 
budget  for  these  missions.  We  must  pay  for  them  "out  of  pocket," 
reducing  resources  for  training  and  readiness.  Possible  future 
operations  in  Bosnia,  Haiti,  and  the  Middle  East,  if  executed,  will 
further  stretch  the  Army's  readiness  to  respond  to  major  regional 
conflicts. 


We  are  reshaping  the  Army  into  a  power  projection  force, 
making  major  force  structure  changes,  and  restationing  a  large 
part  of  the  Army,  while  working  to  maintain  an  overmatch  capability 
that  gives  us  the  advantage  over  any  adversary.  Our  challenge  is 
to  balance  each  of  these  elements  and  to  give  the  Nation  a 
continuously  trained  and  ready  Army. 

ACCESS  TO  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

The  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  are  key  players  in 
any  Army  operation.  We  strongly  support  changes  to  statuatory 
restrictions  on  reserve  component  call-ups,  specifically  the 
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extension  of  Presidential  200,000  selected  reserve  call  up  authority 
from  90  days  to  1 80  days,  with  a  1 80  day  extension.  Similarly,  we 
strongly  support  the  proposal  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
call  up  25,000  reserve  component  soldiers  for  180  days. 

Early  access  to  the  reserve  component  is  a  critical  linchpin 
to  a  smaller,  U.S. -based,  power  projection  Army.  The  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  possess  individuals  and  units  with  skills 
and  capabilities  critical  to  the  successful  execution  of  every  Army 
mission.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  a  crisis,  they  contribute  capabilities 
no  longer  in  the  active  force  that  are  crucial  to  the  deployment  of 
active  component  units,  capabilities  such  as  port-opening  and 
loading  for  rail  and  sea  transportation. 

Following  deployment  of  active  component  units,  the  reserve 
components  contribute  combat  units  and  support  units  such  as 
postal  service  units,  truck  units,  water  purification  units  and  many 
others  vital  to  the  sustainment  of  a  deployed  force.  The  reserve 
components  also  have  individuals  whose  skills  a  deployed  force 
would  need,  such  as  linguists,  logisticians,  doctors  and  medical 
specialists,  and  others  whose  civilian  skills  are  immediately 
transferable  to  military  operations. 

ROLES  AND  MISSIONS 

The  Army  fully  participated  in  the  1993  review  of  armed 
forces  roles  and  missions  conducted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  TheSecretaryof  Defense's  April  1993  decisions  on 
this  report  affected  the  Army  in  several  areas.  In  October  1 993,  the 


Even  operations  that  do  not  involve 
a  large  number  of  Army  combat 
troops  may  significantly  involve  the 
Army  because  of  its  unique 
capabilities  to  support  committed 
joint  or  combined  forces.  For 
example,  the  Army's  7th 
Transportation  Group  operates  the 
port  at  Mogadishu,  Somalia. 
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The  Bottom  Up  Review  calls 
for  the  Army  to  reduce  the 
number  of  active  Army 
divisions  to  10  fuUy 
structured  divisions.  It  will 
restructure  the  Army 
National  Guard  around  five 
divisions  and  37  brigades. 


U.S.  Atlantic  Command  (USACOM)  assumed  the  mission  formerly 
held  by  U.S.  Forces  Command  as  the  joint  command  providing 
joint  forces  to  regional  commanders  in  chief.  The  U.S.  Army 
Forces  Command  serves  as  USACOM's  Army  component, 
responsible  for  all  major  Army  combat  forces  within  the  continental 
United  States.  Secretary  Aspin  also  directed  the  Army  to  develop 
plans  to  provide  additional  armor  and  multiple  launched  rocket 
system  support  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  as  we  did  very  successfully 
in  the  Gulf  War.  The  Army  is  developing  plans  and  doctrine  to 
respond  to  future  Marine  Corps  requests.  The  Secretary  additionally 
directed  that  attack  helicopters  be  integrated  as  close  air  support 
assets.  Changes  in  the  intelligence  community  resulted  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Army's  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence  and  the  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Command. 
Secretary  Aspin  directed  further  study  of  the  theater  air  defense 
mission,  as  well  as  a  review  to  determine  which  command  should 
direct  the  space  mission.  Initial  studies  support  a  need  for  an  Army 
space  proponent,  reaffirm  ingthe  Army's  unique  space  requirements. 
The  Secretary  also  directed  the  consolidation  of  general-support 
helicopter  assets  and  the  conceptual  development  of  adaptive 
force  packages.  The  Army  is  moving  forward  in  each  of  these 
areas. 


THE  BOTTOM  UP  REVIEW 

The  Secretary  of  Defense's  Bottom  Up  Review  had  an  even 
more  profound  impact  on  the  Army.  This  process  reviewed  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense  from  the  bottom  up  and  resulted  in 
a  recommendation  for  restructured  armed  forces  to  execute  a  new 
national  military  strategy. 

The  Bottom  Up  Review  calls  for  the  Army  to  reduce  the 
number  of  active  Anny  divisions  to  1 0  fully  structured  divisions.  It 
will  restructure  the  Army  National  Guard  around  five  divisions  and 
37  brigades.  Fifteen  early  deploying  "enhanced"  brigades  would 
be  fully  resourced  so  they  can  be  mobilized,  trained,  and  deployed 
more  quickly  to  the  rapidly  evolving  regional  conflicts  we  expect  in 
the  future.  The  review  determined  that  each  major  regional  conflict 
would  require  4  to  5  active  Army  divisions.  For  a  major  intervention 
or  peace  enforcement  operation,  the  review  concluded  that  Army 
planning  should  incorporate  the  requirement  of  providing  up  to  one 
air  assault  or  airborne  division  and  one  light  infantry  division.  The 
Bottom  Up  Review  endorsed  several  key  Army  programs,  including 
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pre-positioning  Army  equipment  afloat  and  ashore  and  continued 
work  on  a  robust  theater  missile  defense  program;  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  Comanche  and  Apache  Longbow  programs  as 
the  technological  core  of  America's  21st  Century  Army;  and 
delayed  the  Corps  Surface  to  Air  Missile  program. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE  CHANGES 

America's  Army  at  the  end  of  FY  93  consisted  of  four  corps, 
14  active  divisions,  and  eight  National  Guard  divisions.  This 
contrasts  with  the  Cold  War  Army  of  five  corps  and  28  divisions  ( 1 8 
active  and  10  National  Guard).  Since  FY  89,  we  have  inactivated 
the  5th,  8th,  and  9th  Infantry  Divisions,  the  3d  Armored  Division, 
and  the  VII  Corps.  The  7th  Infantry  Division  now  consists  of  only 
a  headquarters  and  a  single  brigade.  We  will  inactivate  the  6th  and 
7th  Infantry  Divisions  in  FY  94  and  two  additional  divisions  by  FY 
97.  The  Army  National  Guard  inactivated  the  26th  Infantry  Division 
and  the  50th  Armored  Division. 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  PEACE 


The  post  Cold  War  world  presents  new  challenges  to  the 
Army.  The  demands  of  peace  are  significant  and  must  be  carefully 
evaluated.  Events  in  Bosnia  and  Somalia 
amply  demonstrate  the  sometimes  hidden 
costs  of  peace.  This  year,  American  soldiers 
wore  the  blue  berets  of  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  missions  in  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Kuwait,  Cambodia,  Cyprus,  Macedonia,  and 
the  Western  Sahara. 


Peace  operations  require  special 
training,  detailed  planning,  and  vigorous 
execution.  Because  we  train  our  leaders  to 
fight  a  high  intensity  war,  they  can  easily  adapt 
to  the  challenges  of  peacekeeping  and  peace 
enforcement  operations.  Historically,  peace 
operations  last  three  years  on  average  and 
often  go  longer.  For  example,  U.S.  Army 
soldiers  have  served  with  the  Multinational 
Force  of  Observers  in  the  Sinai  for  over  1 1 
years.  Peace  operations  commit  the  Army  to 
more  than  just  engaged  forces.    The  Army 


"...  in  the  end,  peace 
operations  are  jobs  that 
get  done  on  the  ground, 
which  means  they  are 
jobs  for  the  Army." 

Secretary  of  Defense 
Les  Aspin 
October  1993 
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must  prepare  forces  to  relieve  units  in  place  and  retrain  and  recover 
forces  upon  their  return.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  that  peace 
operations  require  three  times  the  number  of  troops  actually  on  the 
ground.  Thus,  a  peace  force  of  25,000  troops  may  tie  down  as 
many  as  75,000  soldiers.  Only  the  Army  has  the  staying  power  for 
such  a  commitment.  Even  operations  where  it  does  not  provide  a 
large  number  of  combat  troops  may  significantly  affect  the  Army 
because  of  unique  Army  capabilities  to  support  committed  joint  or 
combined  forces.  Major  peace  operations  may  require  the  use  of 
National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve  soldiers  or  units  due  to  the  lack 
of  certain  support  capabilities  in  the  active  component.  The  Army 
is  currently  planning  for  the  deployment  to  the  Sinai  of  a  battalion 
made  up  of  active  Army,  National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve 
soldiers  to  serve  with  the  Multinational  Force  of  Observers. 

Peace  operations  commit  forces  slated  against  the  Bottom 
Up  Review's  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts.  We 
must  recognize  that  one  major  regional  conflict  would  significantly 
degrade  our  ability  to  support  peace  operations.  Two  sim  ultaneous 
conflicts  would  essentially  prevent  us  from  participating  in  other 
operations.  A  deeper  concern  is  the  possibility  that  peace  operations 
could  "strategically  fix"  the  Army  and  severely  limit  its  ability  to 
respond  to  a  major  regional  conflict. 

Thisdiscussion  does  not  imply  thatthe  Army  cannot  respond 
to  peace  operations.  We  can  "sprint"  to  execute  these  missions, 
as  we  did  in  Somalia.  The  Army's  challenge  in  peace  operations 
isto  sustain  those  operations  while  maintaining  overseas  presence, 
executing  training,  and  remaining  ready  to  react  to  major  regional 
conflicts.  We  must  view  the  decline  of  Army  resources  in  light  of 
these  possible  commitments. 

ARMY  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  FORCES 

Army  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  provide  a  broad 
and  unique  range  of  military  capabilities  in  support  of  national 
security.  These  forces  include  Special  Forces,  Rangers,  Special 
Operations  Aviation,  Civil  Affairs,  and  Psychological  Operations 
units.  Special  Operations  Forces  also  participate  in  security 
assistance,  humanitarian  assistance,  peacekeeping,  antiterrorism, 
counter-drug,  and  search  and  rescue  operations.  A  sizable 
number  of  our  civil  affairs  and  psychological  operations  units 
reside  in  the  reserve  components. 
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Army  Special  Operations 
Forces  provide  a  broad  and 
unique  range  of  capabilities  to 
our  Nation.  Arniy  SOF 
includes  Special  Forces, 
Ranger,  Special  Operations 
Aviation,  Civil  Affairs  and 
Psycfiological  Operations 
units. 


The  Army  has  increased  SOF  participation  in  joint, 
multinational,  and  unilateral  exercises.  We  have  also  increased 
SOF  participation  at  the  Combat  Training  Centers  and  in  the  Battle 
Command  Training  Program.  Each  Army  corps  now  has  a  Special 
Operations  Coordination  Element  to  integrate  SOF  into  corps 
plans  and  training. 

ARMY  CHALLENGES  IN  SPACE  AND  MISSILE  DEFENSE 


For  the  Army,  space  is  the  ultimate  high  ground.  The  Army 
must  have  assured  access  to  space  to  operate  effectively  on  the 
ground.  We  are  the  largest  user  of  space  products:  communications; 
weather  services;  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  target 
acquisition;  mapping;  position  and  navigation;  and  missile  warning. 
From  disaster  relief  and  humanitarian  operations  to  high  intensity 
combat  operations,  space  related  activities  contribute  significantly 
to  the  Army's  effectiveness.  The  Army  relies  on  space-based 
systems  able  to  support  the  global  deployments  of  a  force  projection 
army  with  en  route  communications;  around-the-world  connection 
to  the  continental  U.S.  sustaining  base;  flexible,  long-distance 
connection  of  widely  dispersed  enclaves;  and  reliable,  rapid 
connection  of  sensors  to  shooters. 


"Today  the  Army  role  in 
space  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  new  power  projection 
Army.  Products  from  space 
support  the  soldier  —  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief 
down  to  the  Infantry  Squad 
Leader.* 


Qaneral  Sullivan 
Chief  ol  Staff  U.S.  Aimy 


The  U.S.  Army  Space  and  Strategic  Defense  Command 
directs  Army  space  activities,  assists  in  the  development  of  Army 
space  requirements,  provides  key  research  and  development  for 
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For  the  Army,  space  is  the 
ultimate  high  ground.  From 
disaster  relief  and  humanitarian 
assistance  operations  to  high 
intensity  combat  operations, 
space  related  activities  contribute 
significantly  to  the  Army's 
effectiveness.  The  Army  is  the 
largest  user  of  space  products. 


missiledefense,  manages  the  Army  Space  ApplicationsTechnology 
Base  and  the  Space  Exploitation  Demonstration  Program,  develops 
and  launches  theater  and  strategic  ballistic  m  issile  targets,  operates 
the  Defense  Satellite  Communications  System,  and  manages  the 
national  missile  test  range  at  Kwajalein  Atoll.  The  commander  of 
the  Army  Space  and  Strategic  Defense  Command  also  serves  as 
the  Army  component  commander  for  U.S.  Space  Command. 

The  tactical  ballistic  missile  (TBM)  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  our  contingency  forces.  TBM  proliferation,  combined 
with  the  ability  to  produce  chemical  or  biological  agents  or  nuclear 
weapons,  gives  otherwise  unsophisticated  adversaries  the  ability 
to  deal  a  serious  blow  to  deployed  or  deploying  U.S.  forces.  More 
than  25  countries  have  a  TBM  capability  today.  The  Army's 
Theater  Missile  Defense  program  will  provide  a  two-tier,  fully 
integrated  missile  defense  that  significantly  enhances  the  protection 
afforded  to  deployed  U.S.  troops. 

The  United  States  has  no  operational  National  Missile 
Defense  system.  However,  in  the  context  of  the  Bottom  Up 
Review,  we  are  continuing  to  develop  technologies  that  would  lead 
to  a  strategic  defense  capability.  We  are  working  to  meet  the  FY 
93  and  FY  94  revisions  of  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1 991  mandate 
of  a  "cost  effective,  operationally-effective,  and  ABM  Treaty- 
compliant  anti-ballistic  missile  system  at  a  single  site."  The  Army 
is  responsible  for  developing,  fielding,  and  operating  the  ground- 
based  portions  of  the  National  Missile  Defense  system. 
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Other  Army  initiatives  include  using  technologies  developed 
for  missile  defense  command  and  control  to  provide  decision 
support  tools  and  digital  mapping  products  to  battlefield 
commanders  and  to  better  support  civilian  authorities  in  times  of 
disaster. 

The  Army's  challenge  is  to  achieve  the  level  of  education, 
training,  and  investment  requiredtoexploit  space-related  capabilities 
and  products  that  give  it  the  edge  in  land  force  dominance. 

THE  ARMY'S  ROLE  IN  ARMS  CONTROL 

The  Army  participates  at  every  level  in  the  United  States' 
arms  control  efforts.  We  provide  policy  analysis  and  recommended 
positions  forall  Presidential  Review  Directives  on  non-proliferation, 
ballistic  missile  defenses,  and  export  controls.  We  support 
government  efforts  in  a  wide  variety  of  negotiating  forums  and 
serve  as  the  DoD  executive  agent  for  compliance  and 
implementation  of  the  treaty  on  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe. 
The  Army  also  supplies  soldiers  to  the  On  Site  inspection  Agency 
to  monitor  arms  control  treaty  compliance. 

A  major  Army  arms  control  challenge  is  the  destruction  of 
U.S.  chemical  weapons.  In  August  1993,  we  completed  construction 
of  the  first  disposal  facility  in  the  continental  United  States  at  Tooele 
Army  Depot,  Utah.  We  plan  to  construct  seven  other  facilities  in  the 
continental  United  States  to  destroy  U.S.  chemical  weapons 
stocks.  The  Army  continues  to  pursue  new  technologies  for 
disposing  of  these  weapons.  We  train  disposal  facility  operators  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  and  are  studying  how  to 
identify,  recover,  and  safely  dispose  of  non-stockpile  chemical 
materials  such  as  buried  munitions,  production  and  test  facilities, 
and  binary  weapons. 

LOGISTICS  CHALLENGES 

A  force  projection  Army  must  have  an  efficient,  timely,  and 
flexible  logistics  base  to  sustain  it.  The  Gulf  War  taught  us  many 
sustainment  lessons  which  were  further  refined  in  Somalia.  As  the 
Army  undertakes  more  and  longer  deployments,  its  challenge  is  to 
sustain  the  force  while  improving  business  practices  and 
stewardship. 
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STREAMLINING  LOGISTICS 

The  Army  has  modernized  logistics  through  initiatives  such 
as  strengthening  internal  controls,  incorporating  new  technology, 
and  applying  state  of  the  art  financial  management  practices  to 
logistics  operations. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Army  created  the  Total  Army  Inventory 
Management  program  to  reduce  excess  spare  parts  inventory. 
Our  goal  is  to  structure  our  inventory  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
reduced  force  without  degrading  readiness.  We  are  reducing  new 
procurement  costs  by  reducing  requirements,  challenging  prices, 
terminating  or  reducing  contracts,  improving  distribution,  and 
redistributing  assets. 

We  also  use  automated  systems  to  improve  materiel 
management,  such  as  a  Total  Asset  Visibility  capability  that 
provides  life  cycle  visibility  of  Army  assets.  More  than  2,000 
managers  at  all  levels  use  this  capability  to  retrieve  worldwide 
asset  information  from  existing  and  emerging  automated  systems. 
Our  current  capability  tracks  600  weapons  systems  and  more  than 
210,000  end  items,  repair  parts,  ammunition,  and  medical  items 
that  support  those  systems.  We  also  participated  in  the  development 
of  a  DoD  asset  visibility  system. 

The  Army  implemented  corrective  actions  identified  by  a 
special  task  force  to  correct  Gulf  War  shortcomings  in  the  distribution 


The  Army  is  using  automated 
systems  such  as  bar  coding  to 
improve  management  and 
accountability  of  supplies  and 
equipment. 
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of  equipment,  supplies,  and  personnel  replacements.  Critical 
components  of  theTotal  Distribution  Program  include  development 
of  a  viable  in-transit  visibility  capability,  use  of  automated 
identification  technology  to  obtain  container  content  visibility, 
upgrade  of  logistics  automation  and  communication  systems, 
creation  of  a  Theater  Distribution  Management  Center  to  manage 
in-theater  distribution,  and  procurement  of  in-theater  distribution 
assets  such  as  the  Palletized  Load  System.  We  also  are  engaged 
in  a  Total  Distribution  Advanced  Technology  Demonstration  that 
serves  as  a  test  bed  for  automated  systems  presenting  integrated, 
real-time  logistical  data  for  force  projection. 

The  Army  is  pursuing  use  of  artificial  intelligence  in 
sustainment,  such  as  the  Knowledge  Based  Logistics  Planning 
Shell,  which  Army  logistics  planners  will  use  to  develop  ammunition 
and  petroleum  distribution  plans.  Another  artificial  intelligence 
application  called  the  Turbine  Engine  Diagnostics  initiative  provides 
an  expert  diagnostic  system  application  for  the  Abrams  tank's 
turbine  engine.  This  project  received  the  American  Defense 
Preparedness  Association  Logistics  Artificial  Intelligence  Application 
Award  for  1993.  Along  with  the  Marine  Corps,  we  continued 
development  of  the  Battlefield  Logistics  Joint  Process  Action 
Team,  a  DoD-sponsored  project  to  define  ground  component 
battlefield  logistics  procedures  and  support  systems. 


". . .  modem  weapons  have 
iBtroduced  new  and 
difficult  problems  of 
maintenance,  which  require 
the  establishment  of  strong 
and  highly  efficient 
facilities  for  supply,  repair, 
and  replacement." 

General  MacArthur 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  President,  1935 


The  Integrated  Sustainment  Maintenance  initiative  focuses 
on  central  management  of  the  Army's  sustainment  maintenance 
activities.  It  places  general  support,  installation  maintenance. 
Army  depots,  and  defense  contractors  under  a  single  manager,  the 
Army  Materiel  Command.  This  integrated  management  process 
allows  greater  workload  distribution  and  more  efficient  use  of  the 
Army's  total  maintenance  capability. 

CHANGING  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

We  are  also  changing  our  business  practices.  The  Army  is 
testing  one  initiative,  known  as  the  Single  Stock  Fund,  whose  goal 
isto  revise  Army  business  practices  to  centralize  visibility,  ownership, 
and  management  of  inventories  financed  by  revolving  fund  accounts. 
We  expect  this  to  reduce  inventories,  enhance  asset  redistribution, 
and  decrease  acquisition  requirements.  The  process  merges 
inventory  accountable  records  at  installations  and  the  national 
inventory  control  points  into  a  single  asset  management  account. 
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The  Army  also  leads  a  joint  service  task  force  to  develop  a  Joint 
Single  Stock  fund. 

The  Army's  Objective  Supply  Capability  gives  Army 
logisticians  the  ability  to  track  supplies  on  an  Army  post  or  within 
a  geographic  area.  This  allows  the  customer  to  place  orders  on  the 
wholesale  supply  system  within  minutes  instead  of  days.  We  have 
completed  fielding  this  system  to  U.S.  posts  with  major  combat 
units  and  to  major  units  in  Europe,  Hawaii,  and  Korea. 

The  Army  has  changed  the  way  it  manages  war  reserve 
stocks.  Using  simulations,  the  Army  shifted  its  focus  from  global 
war  to  two  major  regional  contingencies.  We  are  continuing  to 
reduce  the  size  of  these  programs  and  relocate  assets  to  better 
support  contingency  operations. 

CONTINGENCY  LOGISTICS 

Because  contingency  operations  have  special  logistics 
requirements,  we  have  developed  several  initiatives  to  support 
these  operations. 

Force  Provider  is  an  initiative  that  will  provide  the  soldier  a 
respite  from  the  rigors  of  deployment  or  combat.  It  is  a  kit  that 
contains  all  the  materiel  necessary  to  provide  quality  food,  billeting, 
laundry,  shower  services,  and  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation 
services  to  a  brigade.  It  will  also  provide  an  increased  capability  for 
force  projection,  theater  reception  and  reconstitution  missions, 


Force  Provider  is  an  inrtiative  that 
will  provide  the  soldier  a  respite  from 
the  vigors  of  deployment  or  combat 
and  provide  an  increased  capability 
for  humanitarian  assistance,  disaster 
relief  and  peace  support  operations. 
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humanitarian  assistance,  disaster  relief,  and  peace  support 
operations.  Force  Provider's  modular  design  allows  each  system 
to  be  broken  into  six  identical,  fully  functional  subsystems  that  can 
provide  support  to  smaller  elements  at  multiple  locations.  The 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  is  currently  testing  the  first  module  of  this 
system. 

In  an  effort  to  conserve  critical  strategic  lift  assets  and  to 
mitigate  shortfalls  in  force  structure,  several  years  ago  the  Army 
developedthe  Logistics  Civil  Augmentation  Program.  This  initiative 
enables  the  Army  to  contract  for  on-call  construction  and  logistic 
services.  This  program's  support  to  overseas  commands  in 
contingency  planning  and  its  use  in  Operation  Restore  Hope 
demonstrated  tremendous  potential  for  expedient,  cost-effective 
support  to  Army  contingency  missions  worldwide. 

Other  initiatives  include  Contingency  Real  Estate  Support 
Teams  to  improve  real  estate  acquisition  support;  subsurface 
water  detection  teams  to  assure  adequate  water  supplies  for 
deploying  or  deployed  forces;  and  engineer  teams  to  generate 
electrical  power. 

RETROEUR 

The  retrograde  of  materiel  from  Europe  (RETROEUR) 
continues  to  be  a  major  logistics  challenge.  In  July  1 993,  as  a  result 
of  additional  European  drawdowns,  the  Army  reassessed  the 
RETROEUR  II  baseline  to  be  55,000  excess  vehicles  for 
redistribution.  Of  these,  1 3,000  will  remain  in  Europe  to  fill  other  in- 
theater  requirements  or  return  to  the  United  States  with  returning 
units.  In  addition,  1 1 ,000  vehicles  will  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  redistribution.  The  balance  of  the  excess  (34,000)  will 
be  redistributed  through  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  program,  the 
NATO  Equipment  Transfer  Program,  the  United  Nations,  or  will  be 
disposed  of  through  the  Defense  Reutilization  Marketing  Office. 
To  date,  we  have  transferred  nearly  2,900  vehicles  to  Foreign 
Military  Sales;  2,700  to  NATO;  600  to  the  United  Nations;  and 
5,700  to  the  Defense  Reutilization  Marketing  Office. 

With  the  assistance  of  Army  Reserve  units  performing 
overseas  deployment  training,  in  FY  93  the  Army  shipped  3,400 
vehicles  to  the  United  States.  Shipments  were  primarily  to  Army 
National  Guard  repair  sites,  with  the  remainder  going  to  Army 
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depots  or  directly  to  units.  The  National  Guard  maintenance  sites 
in  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  prepare  the  vehicles 
for  reissue,  primarily  to  reserve  component  units.  All  repair  sites 
have  started  hiring  personnel  and  begun  technical  inspections  of 
equipment  on  hand.  Three  of  the  sites  have  begun  limited 
production. 

The  National  Guard  is  also  developing  a  concept  plan  to 
identify,  receive,  classify,  and  redistribute  non-rolling  stock  returned 
from  Europe.  The  Guard  will  lease  a  portion  of  the  Lexington 
Bluegrass  Army  Depot  from  the  Army  Materiel  Command  to 
execute  this  mission,  which  will  lighten  the  workload  in  Europe  and 
provide  a  more  efficient  process  for  redistributing  equipment 
across  America's  Army. 

In  addition  to  equipment,  the  Army  shipped  home  137,000 
tons  of  ammunition  in  FY  93  and  plans  to  ship  an  additional 
1 10,000  tons  in  FY  94.  At  this  rate,  we  will  complete  the  return  of 
ammunition  in  FY  95,  seven  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

STRATEGIC  MOBILITY  CHALLENGES 

Strategic  mobility  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  national 
military  strategy  and  is  absolutely  vital  to  a  force  projection  Army. 
Our  new  military  strategy  requires  us  to  deploy  a  five  division 
contingency  corps  with  associated  corps  support  packages  within 
75  days.  The  lead  light  brigade  of  that  force  must  be  on  the  ground 
and  combat  ready  within  four  days  after  the  start  of  deployment.  A 
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of  the  new  national  militaty  strategy 
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projection  Army. 
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The  C-1 7  is  an  important  element 
in  the  Army's  ability  to  get  to  a 
conflict  quickly.  With  the  C-17  we 
will  be  able  to  move  the  Army  with 
60%  fewer  aircraft. 


heavy  brigade  must  be  on  the  ground  and  ready  to  fight  within  15 
days.  The  lead  light  division  must  be  on  the  ground  in  1 2  days,  and 
two  heavy  divisions  must  be  ready  within  30  days.  To  do  all  that, 
the  Army  must  have  ready  access  to  significant  rail,  sea,  and  air 
transportation  assets.  We  must  improve  the  infrastructure  at  force 
projection  installations  across  the  United  States.  Finally,  we  must 
have  equipment  pre-positioned  around  the  world  for  deploying 
troops. 

The  Army  Strategic  Mobility  Program  outlines  a  "fort-to- 
foxhole"  system  to  deploy  the  Army.  This  program  implements  the 
congressionally  mandated  f\/lobility  Requirements  Study,  which 
defined  strategic  lift  requirements.  Strategic  lift  initiatives  include 
procurement  of  the  C-17  Globemaster  III  aircraft,  procurement  of 
Large  Medium  Speed  Roll  On  Roll  Off  (LMSR)  ships,  and  the 
upgrade  of  the  Ready  Reserve  Force. 

STRATEGIC  LIFT 

Strategic  air  lift  is  vital  to  force  projection.  The  CI 7  is  an 
important  element  in  the  Army's  ability  to  get  to  a  conflict  quickly. 
Although  the  Air  Force  will  fly  and  maintain  the  C-1 7,  we  consider 
it  the  Army's  airplane  because  it  is  critical  to  our  capacity  to  get 
troops  and  equipment  on  the  ground  in  a  trouble  spot  quickly.  With 
the  C-17,  we  could  move  the  Army  with  60  percent  fewer  aircraft. 
The  first  operational  C-17  squadron  now  has  three  aircraft.  The  Air 
Force  expects  the  squadron  to  be  fully  operational  with  1 2  airplanes 
in  1995. 
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The  Navy  has  awarded  contracts  to  convert  five  container 
ships  to  the  LMSR  configuration  in  FYs  95  and  96  and  to  build  the 
first  two  new  LMSR  vessels  for  FY  97  delivery.  DoD  will  purchase 
or  build  19  LMSR  ships  by  2001.  Eight  will  become  part  of  the 
preposition  fleet  and  the  remainder  will  be  berthed  in  strategic 
locations.  The  Mobility  Requirements  Study  recommended  that  a 
total  of  36  roll  on  roll  off  ships  be  maintained  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
Force.  The  Maritime  Administration  will  have  29  ships  in  the  fleet 
by  January  1 994  and  will  purchase  the  remainder  by  FY  95.  Seven 
of  these  ships  will  be  used  for  pre-positioned  equipment  until 
replaced  by  LMSR  vessels  in  1996. 

INFRASTRUCTURE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Strategic  mobility  requires  more  than  just  lift  assets.  The 
Army  also  is  upgrading  the  infrastructure  of  key  installations  and 
depots.  Improvements  include  upgrading  rail  sidings,  marshaling 
yards,  airfields,  warehouse  capacity,  access  roads,  and  loading 
facilities.  We  also  are  purchasing  and  positioning  950  rail  cars  and 
12,000  containers  at  installations  in  the  United  States.  The  Army 
will  field  deployment  movement  control  systems  to  integrate  its 
distribution  system  from  fort  to  foxhole. 


Strategic  mobility  requires  more  than  just  lift 
assets.   It  also  includes  infrastructure  at 
installations  and  depots  such  as  rail  sidings, 
marshalling  yards,  airfields,  access  roads,  and 
loading  facilities. 
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In  November  1993,  the 
Army  began  loading 
additional  ships  with  a 
heavy  combat  brigade 
set  of  equipment  and 
addrtional  support 
equipment.  By  1997, 
the  Army  will  have  12 
ships  prepositioned  to 
respond  to  crises 
anywhere  in  the  world. 


PRE-POSITIONING 

A  key  element  in  the  Strategic  Mobility  Program  is  the  pre- 
positioning  of  supplies  and  equipment  afloat.  We  already  have 
pre-positionedfourships  with  supplies  and  port-opening  equipment. 
In  November  1993,  we  began  loading  additional  ships  with  the 
equipment  of  a  heavy  combat  brigade  and  its  supporting  units.  By 
April  1994,  the  Army  will  have  the  afloat  brigade  set  of  equipment 
on  station,  ready  to  respond  to  crises  in  either  Southwest  or 
Northeast  Asia.  We  will  configure  equipment  in  two  ships  for 
disaster  relief  and  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  By  1997, 
the  Army  will  have  12  ships  pre-positioned  to  respond  to  crises 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  ARMY  RESERVE  CHALLENGES 

From  its  very  beginning,  the  Army  drew  its  strength  from  the 
citizen-soldier.  In  each  of  our  Nation's  wars,  the  country  called  on 
citizen-soldiers  to  bolster  the  standing  Army.  So  it  is  today. 

Amehca's  Army  today  is  a  combination  of  the  active  Army, 
the  Army  National  Guard,  and  the  Army  Reserve.  We  have 
structured  the  active  Army  to  meet  immediate  missions.  In  a  major 
conflict  or  deployment,  the  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
support  their  active  counterparts.  Even  our  earliest  deploying 
contingency  units  require  support  from  the  reserve  components. 
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The  Army's  diallenge  is  to 
Tinnrirtiire  GmarA  and  ^*" ' 
Reserve  integration  wid> 
the  active  Army.  The  shift 
in  military  strategy, 
coupled  with  lessons 
learned  from  Desert 
Storm,  presents  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  Army 
to  strengthen  its  historic 
commitment  to  an  Army  of 
active  and  reserve 
partners. 


The  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  are  absolutely  vital  to 
success  in  combat.  We  have  tailored  our  plans  and  organized  our 
forces  around  that  reality. 

The  Army's  challenge  is  to  maximize  Guard  and  Reserve 
integration  with  the  active  Army.  The  shift  in  military  strategy, 
coupled  with  lessons  learned  from  the  Gulf  War,  presents  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  Army  to  strengthen  its  historic  comm  itment  to  an 
Army  of  active  and  reserve  partners. 

THE  ARMY  NATIONALGUARD  COMBAT  READINESS  REFORM 
INITIATIVE  OF  1992 

The  Army  fully  supports  the  Army  National  Guard  Combat 
Readiness  Reform  Initiative  of  1992,  in  which  Congress  established 
18  initiatives  to  get  the  Guard  into  battle  early  and  to  provide 
decisive  reinforcing  forces.  The  initiatives  enhance  Guard 
deployability,  improve  the  active  Army's  capacity  to  assess  Guard 
capabilities,  make  Guard  units  more  compatible  with  active  forces, 
improve  the  development  of  Guard  leaders,  and  ensure  the  Guard's 
medical  readiness. 

Army  initiatives  to  comply  with  Title  XI  include  Forces 
Command's  Bold  Shift  program,  the  Reserve  Component  Training 
and  Leader  Development  Action  Plans,  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command's  Future  Army  Schools  Twenty-First  Century,  the  Total 
Army  Training  Study,  the  National  Guard's  Project  Standard  Bearer, 
and  the  Army  Reserve's  Project  PRIME.  BOLD  SHIFT  is  a  series 
of  seven  broad  active  Army  initiatives  to  better  integrate  the  active 
Army,  National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve  in  areas  such  as 
individual  and  unit  training,  unit  organization,  exercises,  and  full- 
time  active  Army  support  to  the  reserve  components.  Standard 
Bearer  will  ensure  that  National  Guard  round-out  and  round-up 
units  are  fully  manned,  totally  equipped,  and  trained  and  validated 
to  standard.  PRIME  performs  a  similar  function  for  early  deploying 
Army  Reserve  units. 

The  Army  revised  its  unit  readiness  reporting  regulation  to 
collect  more  detailed  personnel  and  logistics  readiness  information 
from  Guard  and  Reserve  units.  We  prioritized  reserve  component 
units  by  deployment  timelines  and  allocated  greater  funding  to 
early  deploying  units.  The  law's  mandate  for  automated  systems 
and  equipment  compatibility  requires  long-range  implementation 
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plans.  Our  supply,  personnel,  maintenance  management,  and 
finance  systems  will  be  compatible  by  FY  03.  The  Army  staff  is 
working  with  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command,  Army  Materiel 
Command,  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  the  Chief  of  Army 
Reserve  to  develop  a  strategy  for  full  equipment  compatibility. 


The  Army  has  assigned  approximately  1 ,000  exceptionally 
well  qualified  active  duty  officers  to  support  the  reserve  components. 
These  officers  have  fully  completed  specialty  qualification  at  their 
grades  and  are  considered  subject  matter  experts  in  their  fields. 
Additionally,  we  have  approximately  1,000  high  quality 
noncommissioned  officers  serving  in  these  reserve  component 
training  missions.  Most  of  these  authorizations  call  for  combat 
arms  NCOs  and  many  require  master  gunner  qualifications.  The 
number  of  top-notch  officers  and  NCOs  assigned  to  these  programs 
will  grow  to  5,000  with  the  full  implementation  of  Section  1 1 32,  Title 
XI. 


The  Army  has  assigned 
approximately  2,000 
exceptionally  well 
qustUiied  officers  and 
NCOs  to  support  the 
reserve  components. 


Operational  ReadinessTeamsand  Reserve  Training  Teams 
under  continental  U.S.  armies  evaluate  readiness  and  training, 
and  provide  training  assistance  to  contingency  force  pool  units  on 
an  area  basis.  Resident  Training  Detachments,  located  with 
National  Guard  units  that  round  up  and  round  out  active  component 
divisions,  provide  dedicated  training  support  and  assistance.  U.S. 
Army  Forces  Command  will  ensure  that  every  Guard  and  Reserve 
unit  receives  a  comprehensive  extemal  evaluation. 

READINESS  INITIATIVES 

The  Army  has  initiated  many  programs  to  enhance  Guard 
and  Reserve  readiness.  The  Total  Army  Training  Study  realigns 
active  and  reserve  training  support,  increases  active  support  to  the 
reserve  components,  and  integrates  ongoing  programs  into  a  new, 
cohesive,  mission-focused  structure  capable  of  providing  enhanced 
individual  and  collective  training.  The  U.S.  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  is  responsible  for  standardization  of  all 
institutional  training,  while  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  is  the 
executive  agent  for  unit  training  assistance.  Active  component 
divisions  remain  responsible  for  training  round  out  and  round  up 
units. 

The  Reserve  Component  Training  Development  Action 
Plan  outlines  the  strategy  fortraining  the  reserve  components.  The 
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Reserve  Component  Leader  Development  Action  Plan  is  a  single 
source  action  plan  for  leader  development  comparable  to  the 
active  component  plan.  It  prioritizes  1 3  issues  and  60  associated 
actions  to  improve  Guard  and  Reserve  leadership  development. 

Through  the  Professional  Military  Education  Test,  the  Army 
allows  Guard  and  Reserve  officers  to  complete  requirements  of  the 
Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  and  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  in  lieu  of  unit  drills  and  annual  training. 
Officers  completing  these  courses  will  be  assigned  to  key  positions 
when  they  return  to  their  units.  The  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
is  developing  an  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  Training  Model 
that  will  provide  an  alternative  peacetime  low  cost  means  to  train 
soldiers  through  Army  correspondence  courses.  It  will  also  identify 
post-mobilization  IRR  refresher  training  requirements. 

The  Overseas  Deployment  Training  program  allows  reserve 
component  units  to  participate  in  major  Army  training  exercises, 
joint  exercises,  and  real-world  missions  overseas.  Over  19,000 
Army  Reserve  soldiers  and  25,700  National  Guard  soldiers 
participated  in  the  program  in  FY  93.  In  FY  94,  the  Guard  will  send 
more  than  30,000  soldiers  and  the  Army  Reserve  will  contribute 
over  20,000  to  this  program. 

In  1 993,  the  National  Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army  ROTC  Cadet 
Command  conducted  a  very  successful  cooperative  prototype 
training  program  in  which  National  Guard  officer  candidates  took 
part  of  their  training  with  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
cadets  at  the  Army's  annual  ROTC  summer  camps.  This  program 
aimed  at  standardizing  state  officer  candidate  programs  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  resources  already  committed  to  the  ROTC 
summer  camps.  The  Guard  retained  control  of  its  students  and 
Guard  officers  served  as  tactical  officers  at  the  ROTC  camps.  The 
program  provided  effective  training  to  the  candidates.  The  Guard 
plans  additional  consolidations  of  its  officer  candidate  programs  at 
state  and  federal  levels  to  further  standardize  and  improve  officer 
training. 

INSTALLATION  CHALLENGES 

Army  installations  today  face  tougher  challenges  than  ever 
before.  Years  of  funding  shortfalls  have  caused  ourforce  projection 
infrastructure  to  deteriorate.    Our  installation  commanders  are 
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increasingly  worried  about  facilities  maintenance  and  quality  of  life 
services,  without  which  we  cannot  expect  to  retain  a  quality  force. 

With  the  change  to  a  force  projection  strategy,  the  Army's 
infrastructure  and  facility  requ  irements  have  dramatically  changed. 
These  changes  require  us  to  divest  unneeded,  unaffordable 
installations  and  to  ensure  that  remaining  installations  maintain 
quality  services  and  facilities.  Our  main  focus  is  to  ensure 
adequate  funding  for  readiness  and  quality  of  life  while  avoiding 
exorbitant  "must  fund"  costs  from  continuing  to  defer  infrastructure 
maintenance. 

Installations  are  big  business.  They  serve  soldiers,  family 
members,  civilian  employees,  and  retirees  at  11 2  major  sites  in  the 
United  States  and  29  major  sites  overseas.  Deterioration  of 
facilities,  decaying  infrastructure,  and  quality  of  life  are  critical 
concerns.  Deferral  of  facility  repair  and  maintenance,  reductions 
in  base  operations  and  engineering  services,  and  further  restriction 
of  utility  usage  are  commonplace.  We  can  be  more  efficient,  but 
this  requires  a  large  investment.  Strategic  mobility  facilities,  at 
current  funding  levels,  will  take  15  to  20  years  to  upgrade  or 
construct. 


With  the  change  to  a  force 
projection  strategy,  the 
Army's  infitistructure  and 
faciUty  requirements  have 
dramaticaUy  changed.  We 
can  be  more  efficient,  but 
this  requires  a  Ijurge 
investment.  Strategic 
mobiUty  faciUties,  at 
current  funding  levels,  will 
take  15  to  20  years  to 
upgrade  or  construct. 


A  NEW  "CHAMPION"  FOR  ARMY  INSTALLATIONS 

To  enhance  installation  management,  the  Army  created  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation  Management 
(ACSIM)  in  July  1993.  This  organization  is  the  Army  focal  point  for 
installation  management,  resourcing,  and  policy;  base  realignment; 
and  quality  of  life.  For  FY  94,  the  ACSIM  will  manage  over  $8  billion 
in  DoD  and  Army  resources. 

FACILITIES  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR 

The  Army's  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  is  projected 
to  grow  to  $4.6  billion  in  FY  94.  This  30  percent  increase  from  FY 
93  reflects  a  continuing  deterioration  of  infrastructure  and,  coupled 
with  the  general  underfunding  of  base  operations,  negatively 
impacts  Army  readiness  and  quality  of  life.  Quality  of  life  issues 
affect  the  retention  of  quality  soldiers  and  their  families.  Most 
significant  are  deferments  in  maintenance  of  barracks,  maintenance 
shops,  and  quality  of  life  facilities.  Since  FY  88,  real  property 
maintenance  underfunding  has  resulted  in  an  estimated  $1  billion 
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dollar  loss  in  buying  power.  Our  facilities  revitalization  goal  calls  for 
a  57-year  cycle.  Funding  shortfalls  have  stretched  this  to  an  87- 
year  cycle.  Funding  demands  to  meet  environmental  compliance 
requirements  have  increased  56  percent  since  FY  91 ,  adding  to  the 
dilemma.  The  Army's  goal  is  to  fund  real  property  maintenance  at 
85  percent  of  the  annual  recurring  requirement.  This  funding  level 
is  the  absolute  minimum  for  force  readiness,  quality  of  life,  and 
environmental  compliance. 

ARMY  HOUSING 

One  of  our  principal  installation  challenges  is  proper  housing 
for  Army  soldiers  and  families. 

The  Army  recognizes  that  single  soldiers  living  on  post  need 
housing  comparable  to  that  of  soldiers  living  off  post.  Our  focus  in 
this  area  is  on  the  traditional  Army  barracks.  As  their  main 
concerns,  soldiers  cite  a  lack  of  privacy  and  storage  space, 
inadequate  parking,  and  substandard  common  areas.  New  housing 
standards  give  each  junior  enlisted  soldier  1 10  square  feet  of  living 
space. 

The  Army's  Whole  Barracks  Renewal  program  funds 
barracks  construction  and  modernization.  It  requires  a  15-year 
investment  of  $5-7  billion  to  construct  and  modernize  barracks  in 
the  continental  United  States.  FY  94-99  funding  is  approximately 
$200-290  million  annually.    The  program  includes  interior  and 


Barracks  renewal  is 
essential  to  retaining  a 
quality  force.  Funding 
at  the  current  level  will 
bring  ban-acks  up  to 
acceptable  standards 
by  the  year  2020.  The 
Army  would  like  to 
achieve  this  goal  by 
2009. 
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exterior  improvements  and  centrally  procured  furnishings.  Funding 
at  the  current  level  will  allow  the  Army  to  bring  barracks  up  to 
acceptable  standards  by  the  year  2020.  Barracks  renewal  is 
essential  to  retaining  a  quality  force.  Achieving  the  Army's  goal  of 
bringing  all  barracks  up  to  standard  by  2009  will  require  an  annual 
investment  of  $400  million. 

Army  family  housing  supports  only  a  minority  of  our  military 
families.  Most  families  live  off  post.  On-post  housing  is  deteriorating 
at  an  increasing  rate.  We  have  funds  to  do  essential  maintenance 
and  repair,  but  lack  funds  for  major  repairs  and  investment 
revitalization.  Funding  for  the  Whole  Neighborhood  Revltalization 
Program  permits  us  to  revitalize  our  worldwide  inventory  on  an 
average  cycle  of  51  years  instead  of  our  goal  of  35  years.  Our 
family  housing  priority  focuses  on  high  cost  of  living  areas  and 
remote  sites. 

To  assist  soldiers  find  off-post  housing,  the  Army  expanded 
the  mission  of  the  Community  Homefinding  Relocation  Referral 
Services  Program.  This  program  provides  extensive  assistance  to 
newly  arrived  personnel  in  finding  adequate  and  affordable 
community  housing. 

BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND  CLOSURE 

The  Army  has  made  significant  progress  realigning  the 
base  structure  to  meet  future  force  structure  requirements  through 
the  Base  Realignment  andClosure(BRAC)  program.  Ouroverseas 
base  closures  and  returns  to  host  nations  to  date  are  roughly 
equivalent,  in  square  feet  of  facilities,  to  closing  Fort  Hood,  Fort 
Bragg,  Fort  Lewis,  Fort  Benning,  Fort  Knox,  Fort  Campbell,  Fort 
Bliss,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Fort  Carson,  Fort  Stewart,  and  Redstone 
Arsenal.  The  Army's  challenge  is  to  implement  current  initiatives 
while  providing  complete  and  accurate  information  for  BRAC 
decisions  and  integrating  BRAC  actions  fully  into  Army  planning. 
Through  the  BRAC  process,  the  Army  continues  to  structure  its 
installations  for  the  21st  Century. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense's  1988  BRAC  commission 
recommended  76  Army  installations  for  closure.  We  have  closed 
67,  and  the  remainder  will  close  by  September  1 995.  This  number 
includes  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  the  first  major  Army  base  closure; 
Kapalama  Military  Reservation,  Hawaii,  sold  to  the  state  of  Hawaii 


The  Army's  overseas  base 
closures  and  returns  to 
host  nations  to  date  are 
roughly  eqpiivalent,  in  •    - 
square  feet  of  facilities,  to 
closing  Fort  Hood,  Fort 
Bragg,  Fort  Lewis,  Fort 
Benning,  Fort  Knox,  Fort 
Campbell,  Fort  Bliss,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Fort 
Carson,  Fort  Stewart,  and 
Restone  Arsenal. 
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for  $38  million;  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  transferred  to  the  University  of 
Utah;  8,100  acres  at  Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  and  a  portion  of  the  Indiana  Army 
Ammunition  Plant,  transferred  to  the  state  of  Indiana.  We  are 
negotiating  public  benefit  conveyance  of  additional  facilities.  While 
approved  for  the  public  good,  these  transfers  do  not  return  funds 
to  the  BRAC  account. 

The  Army  has  initiated  action  on  additional  January  1990 
Secretary  of  the  Army  recommendations.  These  include  inactivation 
of  seven  Army  ammunition  plants  and  partial  inactivation  of  two 
Army  tank  plants.  Overseas  BRAC  closures,  in  1990  and  1993, 
targeted  573  overseas  installations,  544  in  Europe  and  29  in 
Korea.  We  have  completed  387  full  and  34  partial  closures  in 
Europe  and  seven  partial  closures  in  Korea. 

The  Army  is  aggressively  implementing  the  1991  BRAC 
commission  recommendations,  which  will  be  completed  by  1996. 
Closures  include  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana;  Fort  Ord, 
California;  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts;  Sacramento  Army  Depot, 
California;  and  Harry  Diamond  Laboratory,  Virginia.  Major 
realignments  include  moving  the  5th  Infantry  Division  from  Fort 
Polk,  Louisiana,  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  relocating  the  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  from  Fort  Chaffee,  Arkansas,  to  Fort  Polk;  and 
moving  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  from  Fort  Sheridan, 
lllinois,toFortKnox,  Kentucky,  all  of  which  are  essentially  completed. 

The  Army  is  already  implementing  the  1993  BRAC 
commission  recommendations.  Vint  Hill  Farms  Station,  Virginia, 
will  close  by  1997.  Functional  realignments  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey;  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia;  Letterkenny  Army  Depot, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah,  have  begun.  The 
Army  is  committed  to  realigning  its  base  structure  to  match  force 
structure  needs  in  BRAC  95. 

MORALE,  WELFARE.  AND  RECREATION 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR)  programs  support 
soldiers  and  their  families  both  at  home  and  while  deployed.  They 
immeasurably  contribute  to  quality  of  life  and  thus  impact  Army 
readiness.  MWR's  challenge  is  to  provide  quality,  demand  driven 
services  in  an  efficient  manner,  to  maximizethe  return  on  investment 
and  get  the  biggest  benefit  for  soldiers  and  families. 
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When  we  recruit  a  soldier,  we  recruit  a 
family  as  well.  Family  programs,  such  as 
child  care  centers  administered  through 
the  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
(MWR)  system,  are  essentia!  to  ensuring 
the  Army  retains  quality  people. 


The  Army  is  comm  itted  to  a  corporate  strategy  that  supports 
the  partnership  between  appropriated  and  nonappropriated  funds 
in  the  operation  of  a  total  community  program.  We  instituted  an 
MWR  board  of  directors  to  oversee  nonappropriated  funds,  review 
and  approve  business  and  investment  strategies,  and  direct  actions 
to  improve  MWR  operations.  The  board  includes  the  Army's  four- 
star  major  commanders. 

Recreation  programs  are  the  backbone  of  MWR.  The  Army 
is  moving  to  Community  Activity  Centers  (CACs)  as  a  new  model 
to  deliver  these  services.  Community  Activity  Centers  are  large, 
multi-use  facilities  that  consolidate  many  recreation  programs  and 
activities  at  a  central  location.  Congress  has  urged  all  the  armed 
services  to  move  toward  construction  of  multi-use  MWR  facilities. 
With  the  projected  losses  in  appropriated  funds  supporting  MWR 
programs,  Community  Activity  Centers  present  the  Army  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  critical  economies. 

In  February  1 994,  the  Army  will  open  the  "Shades  of  Green" 
hotel  at  the  Walt  Disney  World  resort  in  Florida  as  an  armed  forces 
recreation  center,  similar  to  facilities  it  already  operates  in  Hawaii, 
Germany,  and  Korea.  No  taxpayer  dollars  are  involved  In  this 
project.  Available  to  more  than  8  million  eligible  patrons,  it  will  be 
financially  self-sufficient.  Establishing  this  facility  is  part  of  the 
Army's  plan  to  have  more  soldiers  stationed  in  the  United  States. 
The  armed  forces  recreation  center  system  provides  affordable 
recreation  opportunities  to  all  service  members,  especially  junior 
soldiers,  and  their  families. 
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Recent  research  found  that 
the  stress  Army  &milies 
feel  today  approaches  that 
which  occurred  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm.    . 
Longer  work  days, 
weekend  and  hoUday  duty, 
downsizing  uncertainties, 
personnel  turbulence 
caused  by  unit  and 
individual  moves,  and 
recurring  and  longer 
deployments  contribute  to 
this  stress. 


Family  programs  are  critical  to  maintaining  readiness. 
Soldiers  function  better  when  their  families  are  stable  and  secure. 
Families  better  support  soldiers  if  they  are  knowledgeable  of  how 
the  Army  functions,  what  support  is  available  to  them,  and  how  to 
obtain  that  support.  Recent  research  found  that  the  stress  Army 
families  feel  today  approaches  that  occurring  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Very  high  operating  tempo  levels,  downsizing 
uncertainties,  personnel  turbulence  caused  by  unit  and  individual 
moves,  and  recurring  and  longer  deployments  conthbute  to  this 
stress. 

A  new  Army  initiative  to  support  Army  families  is  Army 
Family  Team  Building.  This  program  seeks  to  promote  self- 
reliance  and  build  skills  for  success  during  an  Army  career.  We  are 
changing  existing  Army  terminology,  regulations,  and  practices 
which  foster  dependence  and  unrealistic  expectations. 

The  Army  Family  Action  Plan  is  the  Army's  bottom-up 
process  for  improving  quality  of  life  for  all  members  of  America's 
Army.  Installation  family  symposia  where  representative  delegates 
develop  and  prioritize  issues  form  the  backbone  of  this  process. 
Resolution  of  fam ily  action  issues  increases  operational  efficiency, 
improves  customer  service,  and  strengthens  local  programs.  The 
entire  process  is  a  sensing  tool  for  Army  leaders  and  a  primary 
means  of  communicating  with  their  quality  of  life  customers.  Since 
its  inception,  this  process  has  addressed  345  issues  and  resulted 
in  32  pieces  of  legislation,  88  revised  policies,  and  84  improved 
programs. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STEWARDSHIP 

The  Army  is  committed  to  environmental  stewardship.  We 
have  a  clearly  articulated  environmental  vision,  a  comprehensive 
environmental  strategy,  and  a  detailed  action  plan  to  implement 
our  strategy.  Our  vision  is  simple:  The  Army  will  be  a  national 
leader  in  environmental  and  natural  resources  stewardship  for 
present  and  future  generations.  We  base  our  strategy  on  the  four 
pillars  of  compliance,  restoration,  prevention,  and  conservation. 
This  strategy  and  its  companion  Eight  Year  Action  Plan  will  lead  us 
to  realize  our  vision. 

Our  environmental  challenge  includes  stewardship  of  12 
million  acres  of  land.    We  have  30  installations  and  13  former 
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defense  sites  on  the  National  Priorities  List  and  10,600  suspected 
contaminated  sites.  The  Army  also  manages  DoD's  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  states  and  territories. 

The  Army  will  ensure  that  all  Army  sites  in  the  United  States 
or  overseas  comply  with  all  federal,  state,  local,  and  host  nation 
requirements  regulating  waste  water  discharge,  endangered 
species,  noise  abatement,  wetlands  protection,  air  quality 
attainment,  historic  site  preservation,  and  solid  and  hazardous 
waste  management.  We  will  resolve  outstanding  Notices  of 
Violation  and  prevent  new  violations.  We  spent  $710  million  on 
compliance  in  FY  93.  We  have  completed  assessments  at  542 
facilities  underthe  Environmental  Compliance  Assessment  System, 
a  program  of  periodic  assessments  designed  to  identify  resources 
to  meet  environmental  compliance. 

Restoration  includes  all  activities  necessary  to  clean  up 
contaminated  sites.  The  Army  works  closely  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  states  to  define  clean-up  measures  and 
remediation  schedules  consistent  with  available  funds.  Our  goal 
is  to  begin  restoring  all  contaminated  active  installations  by  the 
year2000.  We  streamlined  this  process  in  FY  93  to  give  installation 
commanders  more  responsibility  and  initiated  or  completed  clean- 
up actions  at  1 97  active  Army  sites.  As  DoD's  executive  agent,  we 
have  cleaned  up  1 72  formerly  used  defense  sites,  with  another  21 2 
under  way.  In  an  era  of  constrained  resources,  the  Army  must 
balance  environmental  compliance  requirements  with  other  critical 
Armv  mi.ssinn.s 


The  Army  will  ensure  that  all  Army 
sites  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  will  comply  with  all 
federal,  state,  local,  and  host 
nation  requirements  regulating 
waste  water  discharge, 
endangered  species,  noise 
abatement,  wetlands  protection, 
air  quality  attainment,  historic  site 
preservation,  and  solid  and 
hazardous  waste  management. 
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The  Army  Installation  Management  Plan  is  the  road  map  to 
achieve  our  installation  vision.  Ourgoalsareto  reshape  installations 
for  force  projection;  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  our  soldiers  and 
civilian  employees;  to  totally  integrate  environmental  stewardship 
into  installation  operations;  to  establish  an  investment  plan  for  our 
installation  infrastructure;  to  redesign  installation  business  practices; 
to  foster  community  partnerships;  to  make  policy  changes  that 
enable  installations  to  operate  as  business  activities  and  maximize 
resources;  and  to  transform  the  Army's  human  resources  programs 
to  build  a  committed  installation  management  team  capable  of 
meeting  the  challenges  of  a  constantly  changing  environment. 

Our  vision  can  be  achieved  only  through  proper  funding, 
divestiture  of  excess  capacity,  and  improvements  in  management. 
We  will  continue  to  streamline,  consolidate,  and  effect  community 
partnerships  that  generate  dollars  for  infrastructure  repair  and 
continuance  of  services.  Our  facility  and  housing  revitalization 
goals  are  important.  The  maintenance  backlog  must  be  stabilized 
now. 

CONCLUSION 

The  challenges  and  opportunities  outlined  in  this  chapter 
demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  facing  America's  Army.  We 
must  accomplish  more  missions  with  fewer  resources  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  physical  and  intellectual  changes  required  to 
keep  the  Army  trained  and  ready  into  the  21st  Century.  This  is  a 
difficult  task,  one  made  more  difficult  by  the  erosion  of  resources. 
With  adequate  resources,  we  can  continue  moving  the  Army  into 
the  21  St  Century.  Opportunities  could  be  lost  for  lack  of  resources, 
but  we  are  seizing  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  to  improve 
the  Amiy  today  and  to  mold  an  Army  that  will  win  future  wars. 

Today's  opportunities  are  our  bridges  to  the  future.  Our 
biggest  challenge  is  to  ensure  that  the  Army  that  crosses 
those  bridges  will  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  Nation's  call. 
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CHANGE  AND  GROWTH 


"...  and  even  in  this  time  of  transition,  we 
must  remember  that  we  have  to  show 
foresight  and  caution  in  reducing  our 
defenses." 

President  Clinton 
July  1993 


We  live  in  a  world  of  change.  The  last  five  years  have 
seen  truly  breathtaking  change,  a  period  in  which  the 
Army  examined  all  the  old  strictures  governing  its 
role  in  national  defense.  In  this  dynamic  time,  the 
Army  has  changed  in  ways  that  would  have  been 
unthinkable  just  ten  years  ago.  Our  mission  to  fight 
and  win  the  Nation's  wars  remains  constant.  However,  in  the  past 
few  years  we  have  reassessed  how  we  will  fight,  how  we  will  get 
to  the  battlefield,  what  equipment  and  units  we  will  employ,  from 
which  installations  those  units  will  depkjy,  and  the  type  of  campaigns 
we  will  conduct.  Through  this  process,  the  Army  has  grown  as  an 
institution.  This  chapter  outlines  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
of  change  and  growth. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  MANAGING  CHANGE 


One  major  challenge  for  the  Army  is  to  manage  change  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Army  can  fight  and  win  the  Nation's  wars, 
perform  its  many  other  missions,  and  continue  the  pride,  history, 
and  service  to  the  Nation  that  is  its  heritage.  The  Army  cannot  allow 
the  forces  of  change  to  overwhelm  it  because  the  Army  never 
knows  where  or  when  it  will  be  called  on  to  defend  American 
interests.  There  is  no  time  out  from  readiness.  We  must  remain 
ready  to  fight  anywhere  in  the  world  at  the  same  time  that  we 
restructure  the  Army,  formulate  new  doctrine,  examine  innovative 
management  techniques,  and  reposition  forces  around  the  world. 
Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Somalia,  and  in  Europe 
reinforce  that  requirement. 


-•* 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  PLAN 

The  Army  has  a  campaign  plan  to  guide  the  energy  and 
direction  of  change.  This  campaign  plan  envisions  three  separate 
but  complementary  axes  of  advance.  First,  we  must  maintain  the 
edge  of  a  trained  and  ready  force  while  fielding  a  power  projection 
Army.  Second,  we  must  reshape,  resource,  and  modernize  the 
force  as  it  grows  smaller.  Third,  we  must  strengthen  America's 
Army  by  ensuring  that  the  talents  of  the  National  Guard,  Army 
Reserve,  Army  civilians,  and  contractors  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
challenges  we  face.  These  three  axes  converge  into  the 
development  of  a  21st  Century  force  that  meets  the  Army  vision. 
As  in  any  campaign  plan,  Army  leaders  must  measure  its  progress 
and  apply  corrective  action.  To  do  this,  the  Army  turned  to  history 
for  inspiration. 

LOUISIANA  MANEUVERS 


"Tremendous  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  on 
our  national  defense  effort, 
but  I  know  of  no  single 
investment  which  will  give 
this  country  a  greater 
return  in  sectirity  and  in 
the  saving  of  lives  than  the 
present  maneuvers." 

General  Marahall 
September  1941 


1941  was  also  a  year  of  monumental  change,  as  General 
George  C.  Marshall  struggled  to  rebuild  and  renew  an  Army 
allowed  to  deteriorate  between  the  world  wars.  After  finally 
receiving  the  funds  and  soldiers  (many  from  mobilized  National 
Guard  units)  to  rebuild  the  Army,  General  Marshall  directed  a 
series  of  maneuvers  in  which  over  400,000  soldiers  participated. 
Collectively  known  as  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers,  these  exercises 
tested  doctrine,  staff  planning,  the  integration  of  new  weapons,  and 
the  abilities  of  Army  leaders  to  control  large  formations  positioned 
over  great  distances.  The  maneuvers  met  the  challenge  of  1941 
by  training  soldiers,  units,  and  headquarters;  validating  and 
improving  doctrine  and  equipment;  and  testing  new  units  and 
concepts. 

In  this  same  spirit,  the  Army  established  the  Louisiana 
Maneuvers  (LAM)  in  1 992.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  chartered 
the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  to  energize  and  focus  the  Army  on 
warfighting  and  its  Title  X  responsibilities,  to  serve  as  a  laboratory 
to  develop  and  explore  options,  to  provide  the  Army's  senior 
leadership  strategic  agility  in  decision  making,  and  to  assess  the 
Army's  direction  and  progress  on  its  journey  into  the  21  st  Century. 
To  underscore  their  importance,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  heads  the 
Louisiana  Maneuvers  as  the  Director,  with  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  as 
Deputy  Director  and  the  Army's  remaining  four-star  commanders 
as  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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LAM  allows  the  Army  to  think,  to  grow,  and  to  effectively  take 
charge  of  the  process  of  change.  It  provides  the  Army  leadership 
a  systematic  approach  to  explore  and  examine  doctrine, 
organization,  training,  materiel,  leader  development,  and  soldier 
issues  shaping  the  force  for  the  next  century,  without  putting 
thousands  of  soldiers  in  the  field.  By  harnessing  the  power  of  the 
microprocessor,  the  Army  will  use  simulations  to  develop  and 
produce  new  equipment,  to  enhance  combat  readiness,  to  train, 
and  to  experiment  with  new  ideas.  LAM  uses  exercises,  battle 
laboratories,  and  other  mechanisms  to  cover  the  full  range  of 
m  ilitary  operations.  The  process  includes  a  structure  to  review  and 
identify  the  major  issues  facing  the  Army. 

Major  issues  that  LAM  will  examine  in  FY  94  include  a 
holistic  review  of  command,  control,  communications,  computers, 
and  intelligence  architectures;  implications  of  around  the  clock 
operations;  the  impact  of  new  technologies  and  equipment  on  the 
battlefield;  deployability,  lethality,  and  survivability  of  light  and 
heavy  forces;  the  impact  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  today's 
security  environment;  a  broad  range  of  force  generation  and 
deployment  requirements;  exploitation  of  space  assets;  and  a  wide 
variety  of  sustainment  questions.  The  Board  of  Directors  assigns 
each  of  these  issues  to  a  major  command  as  proponent  and  an 
element  of  the  Army  staff  as  sponsor.  The  proponent  and  staff  are 
partners,  working  together  to  examine  the  issue  and  to  recommend 
an  action  plan  to  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  This  corporate  decision  making  process  provides 
a  focus  on  the  most  important  warfighting  and  Title  X  issues  facing 
the  Army. 

THE  GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS  EXERCISE 

A  main  element  of  the  corporate  focus  of  the  Louisiana 
Maneuvers  is  the  annual  General  Headquarters  Exercise.  The  first 
of  these  exercises  in  August  1993  focused  the  Army  staff  on 
procedures  supporting  Title  X  requirements  to  provide  forces  to  a 
regional  commander  in  chief.  The  Chief  of  Staff's  intent  was  to 
provide  "an  exercise ...  in  which  the  headquarters  participates  and 
is  forced  to  allocate  scarce  resources."  To  adequately  stress  the 
staff,  the  exercise  was  linked  to  other  exercises  in  Latin  America 
and  Korea. 

The  exercise  accomplished  its  purpose  and  will  serve  as  the 
basis  for  an  expanded  General  Headquarters  Exercise  in  1 994  that 
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will  link  the  departmental  staff  with  a  corps  Warfighter  command 
post  exercise  and  with  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College's 
Exercise  Prairie  Warrior.  The  1994  exercise  will  examine  the 
impact  of  the  1 998-99  force  structure  on  the  Army's  ability  to  fight 
two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts.  It  will  be  conducted 
in  four  phases:  crisis  planning,  mobilization  and  deployment, 
warfighting,  and  redeployment  of  the  force  from  one  theater  to 
another.  The  1994  exercise  will  cause  the  Army  to  look  in  two 
directions  at  the  same  time  and  to  resolve  conflicts  of  limited 
resources. 

BATTLE  LABS 

Key  to  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  are  six  Battle  Laboratories 
organized  by  function  under  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command.  Battle  Laboratories  are  in  place  at  Fort  Monroe  (Early 
Entry),  Fort  Sill  and  Fort  Bliss  (Depth  and  Simultaneous  Attack), 
Fort  Knox  (Mounted  Battlespace),  Fort  Benning  (Dismounted 
Battlespace),  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Gordon  (Battle  Command), 
and  Fort  Lee  (Combat  Service  Support).  The  Battle  Lab  is  an 
institutional  means  to  define  future  battlefield  requirements;  to 
identify,  analyze,  create,  and  evaluate  new  concepts;  to  explore 
alternative  solutions;  to  coordinate  with  internal  and  external 
agencies;  and  to  integrate  ideas  from  external  sources. 

Battle  Labs  maintain  the  Army  perspective  across  a  wide 
spectrum  of  ideas  and  concepts:  conceptualizing,  analyzing, 
simulating,  testing,  and  evaluating  command-directed  projects  at 
the  brigade  level  and  below;  aggressively  seeking  out  emerging 
concepts  and  technologies  worldwide  to  ensure  the  Army  remains 
dominant  on  future  battlefields;  examining  emerging  battlefield 
dynamics;  providing  feedback  to  the  field;  integrating  leader 
development  and  training;  and  providing  for  the  current  and  future 
needs  of  Army  soldiers.  They  streamline  the  Army  planning 
process  by  providing  an  organized  way  to  define  requirements; 
allowing  industry  to  develop  a  focus  for  developmental  work  and 
potential  for  prototypes;  providing  industry  access  to  a  pool  of  Army 
thinkers  who  can  delineate  ideas  about  modernization  alternatives; 
and  linking  combat  lessons  learned,  exercise  results,  and  insights 
from  the  regional  commanders  in  chief  to  a  formal  analytical 
testbed. 
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TOTAL  ARMY  QUALITY 

The  future  brings  management  challenges  to  every 
organization.  Army  leaders  determined  that  "business  as  usual" 
was  inadequate  to  lead  the  Army  into  the  21st  Century.  In 
response,  the  Army  adopted  Total  Army  Quality  (TAQ)  as  its 
management  philosophy.  The  goal  of  Total  Army  Quality  is  to 
weave  quality  management  into  the  fabric  of  the  Army. 

The  TAQ  philosophy  is  "Do  the  right  things,  the  right  way,  for 
the  right  reasons,  and  constantly  strive  for  improvement."  The 
Army  mandated  decentralized  TAQ  implementation  throughout 
the  force  to  provide  field  commanders  maximum  flexibility  in 
adapting  TAQ  to  their  own  organizations.  The  Army  accomplishes 
necessary  Army-wide  standardization  by  teaching  TAQ  in  the 
Army's  training  and  education  systems  and  by  incorporating  TAQ 
into  existing  structures  and  systems. 

TAQ  principles  and  tools  have  already  brought  about 
significant  change  in  the  Army.  The  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 
and  the  Army  Materiel  Command  have  used  TAQ  to  develop 
organizational  visions  and  frame  operating  plans.  In  these  and 
other  major  commands,  tailored  application  of  TAQ  methodology 
eliminated  non-"value  added"  processes.  Total  Army  Quality  is  an 
example  of  seizing  an  opportunity  to  make  the  Army  better  in  a  time 
of  resource  challenges. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  REINVENT  THE  ARMY 


Qne  exciting  example  of  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
is  reinventing  the  Army.  This  is  the  logical,  and  necessary,  next 
step  in  creating  a  trained  and  ready  Army  that  lives  within  its 
resources.  We  are  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  steady  resource 
decline,  with  more  reductions  yet  to  come.  For  the  past  few  years, 
we  traded  force  structure  for  readiness.  This  was  a  successful 
approach,  but  one  that  has  largely  run  its  course.  To  live  within  our 
means  while  maintaining  a  trained  and  ready  force,  we  now  must 
seek  a  new  approach. 

In  its  most  basic  sense,  reinventing  the  Army  is  a  wholesale 
reexamination  of  the  ways  in  which  we  generate  fighting  forces.  It 
focuses  on  the  Department  of  the  Army  headquarters  and  on  those 
nondeployable  Army  commands  whose  missions  are  to  man,  train, 


"An  efficient  Army  cannot 
be  a  static  organism.  Its 
evolution  must  keep  pace 
with  and  is  in  large  part 
dependent  upon  constantly 
evolving  changes  in  the 
industrial,  scientific, 
social,  and  political  fields." 

General  MacArthur 
Report  of  the  Secietaiy  of  War 
to  the  President,  1934 
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equip,  maintain,  or  sustain  our  fighting  units.  Much  as  civilian 
businesses  have  become  more  efficient  by  modifying  internal 
operations,  the  Army  seel<s  to  better  husband  scarce  resources  by 
fundamentally  reexamining  the  way  our  headquarters  and 
supporting  commands  function.  We  recognize  that  it  is  not  enough 
just  to  shrink  our  existing  structure.  We  must  fundamentally  rethink 
that  structure,  take  advantage  of  new  ideas,  and  eliminate 
inefficiencies  wherever  we  find  them. 

Although  this  initiative  is  still  in  its  infancy,  we  have  made 
great  strides.  We  are  reducing  the  Army  staff  by  30  percent.  The 
U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  is  realigning  its 
Combined  Arms  Center  and  transferring  many  of  its  functions  to 
the  headquarters  at  Fort  Monroe.  It  is  also  consolidating  logistic 
branch  functions  at  the  Combined  Arms  Support  Command  at  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia,  eliminating  1,500  spaces  and  saving  almost  $60 
million  annually.  The  Health  Services  Command  is  reorganizing  to 
be  more  responsive  to  the  Army's  medical  needs  and  posture  itself 
to  implement  initiatives  of  the  national  health  care  reform.  The 
Army  Materiel  Command  is  eliminating  eight  ammunition  plants, 
six  depots,  and  three  test  centers,  moves  that  will  eliminate  33,000 
civilian  positions  and  3,800  military  spaces.  The  Information 
Systems  Command  is  eliminating  45%  of  its  positions,  while  the 
Intelligence  and  Security  Command  is  organizing  force  projection 
intelligence  brigades  that  will  be  more  responsive  to  theater 
commanders  and  simultaneously  share  functions  with  the  Army's 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  in  creative  management 
arrangements. 

Fundamental  changes  are  taking  place  worldwide  in  the 
way  the  Army's  hospitals  deliver  care  to  all  beneficiaries,  including 
current  and  retired  soldiers  and  their  families.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  Gateway  to  Care  program,  the  Army  began  transitioning  to 
a  modern  managed-care  approach  to  delivering  quality  health 
services  in  a  cost-effective  way.  Gateway  to  Care  takes  the 
lessons  learned  over  many  years  from  several  managed-care 
programs,  adds  sound  business  and  management  practices,  and 
gives  local  medical  treatment  facility  commanders  the  authority, 
flexibility,  and  resources  to  design  and  implement  the  programs 
best  suited  to  the  population  served  by  their  hospitals. 

The  Army  has  been  a  leader  in  developing  and  implementing 
the  type  of  initiatives  called  for  by  the  National  Performance 
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Review.  Use  of  Total  Army  Quality  methods  in  the  Recruiting 
Command  and  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  institution  of  selected 
depot-level  repair  facilities  at  installations,  improvements  in  health 
care  delivery,  split  based  operations,  and  improved  asset  visibility 
are  but  some  of  the  initiatives  that  the  Army  is  tracking  in  this 
important  area.  We  contributed  personnel  and  ideas  to  the  Vice 
President's  task  force  and  will  continue  to  support  the  goals  of  the 
National  Performance  Review. 

Although  the  National  Performance  Review  approved  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  1992  Reorganization  Plan  in 
September  1 993,  the  plan  has  since  been  withdrawn.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  currently  developing  a  new  plan. 

Each  of  these  examples  show  an  Army  "reinventing"  itself 
to  improve  efficiency  and  make  better  use  of  its  resources.  The 
pace  of  this  effort  is  quickening.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  our  best 
opportunities  in  the  next  few  years  to  shape  the  future. 

DOCTRINAL  CHALLENGES 


America's  Army  is  a  doctrinally  based  institution.  Doctrine 
is  the  statement  of  how  America's  Army,  as  part  of  a  joint  team, 
intends  to  conduct  war  and  operations  other  than  war.  Doctrine 
providesa  common,  flexible  framework  of  thought  and  expectations 
within  which  the  Army  thinks  about  and  debates  the  issues  of  the 
profession  of  arms. 

Docthne  permeates  the  entire  organizational  structure  of 
the  Army,  sets  the  direction  for  modernization,  and  establishes 
leadership  development  and  soldier  training  standards.  Doctrine 
links  the  past,  present,  and  future  and  ensures  that  our  efforts  are 
focused  on  common  objectives.  Joint  and  Army  doctrines  are  the 
driving  forces  that  determine  how  the  Army  organizes,  trains,  and 
equips  its  forces.  To  be  useful,  doctrine  must  change  as  the 
Nation's  security  requirements  change.  This  constant  introspection, 
reviewing  lessons  learned  from  both  combat  and  peace  operations, 
ensures  that  the  Nation's  land  warfare  doctrine  serves  as  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  our  national  security  rests.  The  Army's 
challenge  is  to  devise  a  doctrine  that  is  intellectually  sound,  reality 
based,  executable,  and  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  a  wide  variety 
of  missions  in  a  changing  world. 


"We  need  to  understand 
that  the  Gulf  War  did  not 
take  100  hours  to  win.  It 
took  20  years." 

General  J.  H.  Binford  Peay 
October  1993 
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A  NEW  DOCTRINE 

The  Army  meets  its  doctrinal  challenge  with  Field  Manual 
(FM)  100-5,  Operations,  its  keystone  warfighting  doctrine.  Issued 
on  the  Army's  2 1 8th  birthday  in  June  1 993,  this  document  describes 
Army  thought  on  the  conduct  of  operations  and  furnishes  the 
authoritative  foundation  for  subordinate  doctrine,  force  design, 
materiel  acquisition,  professional  education,  and  training.  It 
describes  how  to  think  about  the  conduct  of  campaigns,  major 
operations,  battles,  engagements,  and  operations  other  than  war. 
The  new  keystone  doctrine  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  realities  of  current 
capabilities.  It  addresses  the  fundamentals  of  a  force  projection 
Army  with  forward-deployed  forces.  Illustrated  throughout  with 
historical  vignettes,  it  builds  upon  experience,  time-tested  principles, 
and  fundamentals,  while  accommodating  new  technologies  and 
threats  to  national  security.  FM  100-5  links  Army  roles  and 
missions  to  the  National  Military  Strategy. 

The  new  FM  100-5  describes  the  employment  of  Army 
forces  and  their  integration  with  other  Services.  It  calls  for  a  force 
projection  Army  that  can  build  and  sustain  substantial  combat 
power  in  any  region  worldwide.  While  preserving  the  best  of  the 
1 986  version,  the  new  field  manual  expands  discussion  of  five  key 
areas:  force  projection,  joint  and  combined  operations,  operations 
other  than  war,  depth  and  simultaneous  attack,  and  unit  versatility. 

The  1993  Operations  reflects  Army  thinking  in  a  new 
strategic  era.  The  new  doctrine  recognizes  force  projection  as  the 
central  concept  of  Army  operations.  This  supports  the  National 
Military  Strategy  mandate  to  insert  the  right  mix  of  armored,  light, 
and  special  operations  forces  into  distant  theaters.  A  separate 
chapter  emphasizes  the  importance  of  mobilization,  deployment, 
entry  operations,  combat  operations,  war  termination  and  post- 
conflict  operations,  redeployment,  and  demobilization. 

JOINT  AND  COMBINED  OPERATIONS 

Joint  and  combined  operations  receive  new  emphasis  in 
FM  1 00-5.  The  new  field  manual  presents  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  inherently  joint  and  often  combined  nature  of  modern  military 
operations.  FM  100-5  is  consistent  with  recent  joint  doctrine, 
specifically  Joint  Publication  3-0,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations.  It 
addresses  joint  relationships  and  the  theater  structure  under  which 
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the  Army  expects  to  operate.  It  also  specifically  details 
considerations  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  operations  with  other 
nations. 

OPERATIONAL  CONCEPTS 

The  new  doctrine  also  refines  and  expands  conceptual 
terms.  It  realigns  the  battlefield  framework  to  represent  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  operations.  It  places  greater  emphasis  on 
the  integration  of  air,  sea,  land,  and  space  capabilities.  It  discusses 
synchronization  of  simultaneous  deep,  close,  and  rear  operations 
and  addresses  the  integration  of  technological  advances  in  warfare. 
It  also  adds  "versatility"  to  the  1986  tenets  of  agility,  depth, 
initiative,  and  synchronization.  Versatility  addresses  the  requirement 
for  Army  forces  to  be  able  to  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  operations, 
ranging  from  war  to  peace  support  activities. 

OPERATIONS  OTHER  THAN  WAR 

A  new  chapter  in  FM  100-5  describes  Army  doctrine  for 
military  operations  other  than  war.  This  is  not  a  new  mission  for  the 
Army,  but  the  frequency,  variety,  and  pace  of  such  operations  have 
increased  significantly  since  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Operations  recognizes  that  the  Army  today  operates  around  the 
world  in  noncombat  environments,  it  discusses  the  principles 
governing  Army  participation  in  such  operations. 

Other  new  manuals  will  further  define  Army  doctrine  for 
operations  other  than  war.  We  are  working  on  FM  100-23,  Peace 
Support  Operations.  Another  new  doctrinal  manual,  Field  Manual 
1 00- 1 9.  Domestic  Support  Operations,  further  examines  this  topic. 
Published  jointly  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  July  1 993,  this  document 
provides  specific  guidelines  and  operational  principles  to  conduct 
these  operations.  The  manual  summarizes  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  other  federal  agencies,  identifies  legal 
considerations  and  constraints,  and  discusses  logistics  and  support 
operations,  disasters  and  domestic  emergencies,  environmental 
missions,  missions  in  support  of  law  enforcement,  and  community 
assistance.  It  also  addresses  the  training  required  to  execute 
these  missions  properly. 


"We  must  also  expect  that 
the  United  States  will 
often  be  fighting  as  the 
leader  of  a  coalition.  .  . . 
However,  our  forces  must 
be  sized  and  structured  to 
preserve  the  flexibiUty  and 
capabiUty  to  act 
unilaterally,  should  we 
choose  to  do  so." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin 
The  Bottom-Up  Review 
September  1993 
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PREPARING  FOR  THE  NEXTVJAR 

The  Army  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  rethink  and  revise 
its  doctrine.  Just  as  a  nonmilitary  institution  must  periodically 
reassess  its  roots  and  how  it  operates  in  the  world,  so  must  the 
Army  periodically  review  its  role  in  the  National  Military  Strategy 
and  the  conceptual  framework  of  its  operations.  Pundits  often 
have  criticized  armies  for  preparing  for  the  last  war.  While  no 
soldier  or  scholar  can  accurately  predict  the  next  war,  we  can  think 
critically  about  the  implications  the  future  has  for  the  Army.  The 
Army's  new  fighting  doctrine  is  an  important  step  in  the  continuous 
review  of  Army  doctrine. 

MODERNIZATION  CHALLENGES 

America's  Army  relies  on  a  technological  edge  to  overmatch 
its  adversaries.  To  maintain  that  edge,  we  must  continue  to 
modernize  the  force. 

THE  MODERNIZATION  STRATEGY 

Modernization  today  means  something  different  than  it  did 
15  years  ago.  In  the  past,  the  Army  focused  on  systems  like  the 
Abrams  tank  and  Patriot  missile.  Today  ourfocus  is  on  capabilities. 
We  recognize  that  the  rate  of  improvement  in  firepower,  mobility, 
and  protection  systems  has  leveled  out  and  that  the  investments 
with  the  biggest  payoffs  will  connefrom  the  integration  of  information 


America's  Army  relies  on  a  technological 
edge  to  overmatch  Its  adversaries. 
Improved  capabilities,  such  as  the 
increased  firepower  of  the  M109A6 
Paladin,  now  being  fielded,  highlight 
achievement  of  some  of  the  Army's 
modernization  goals.  To  maintain  the 
warrior's  edge,  the  Army  must  continue  to 
modernize  the  force. 
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technologies  to  improve  existing  systems.  Our  modernization 
strategy  today  places  priority  on  five  objectives  where  the  Army 
must  maintain  its  decisive  edge:  project  and  sustain  the  force, 
protect  the  force,  win  the  battlefield  information  war,  conduct 
precision  strikes  throughout  the  battlefield,  and  dominate  the 
maneuver  battle. 

To  properly  execute  its  role  in  the  National  Military  Strategy, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Army  get  units  on  the  ground  where  they  are 
needed,  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  with  the  right  mix  of  capabilities, 
and  then  sustain  those  troops  for  as  long  as  they  are  deployed.  We 
must  protect  the  force  from  enemyfire,  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  inadvertent  friendly  fire,  from  the  moment  the  first  soldier 
arrives  until  the  last  soldier  redeploys.  Once  our  forces  are 
committed  to  battle,  we  must  overwhelm  the  enemy  while  minimizing 
our  own  casualties,  dealing  decisively  with  threats  from  modern 
armored  vehicles,  smart  weaponry,  attack  helicopters,  and  tactical 
ballistic  missiles.  We  need  the  capability  to  pass  timely  information 
on  enemy  and  friendly  forces  across  the  battlefield  and  to  higher 
and  lower  headquarters  in  near-real-time,  seize  the  initiative,  blind 
the  enemy  to  our  own  intentions,  and  strike  where  and  when  the 
enemy  expects  it  least.  We  m  ust  execute  strikes  on  enemy  forces 
in  day  and  night,  in  all  weather,  in  any  terrain,  around  the  clock, 
synchronizing  fires  with  maneuver  across  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  battlefield.  We  also  must  be  able  to  outmaneuver  and  outshoot 
mobile  adversaries,  constantly  engaging  them  with  coordinated 
fire  from  unexpected  directions  and  at  unmatched  ranges,  day  and 
night.  Doing  these  things,  and  doing  them  right,  allows  a  smaller, 
more  sophisticated  force  like  America's  Army  to  overwhelm  a 
numerically  superior  adversary. 

Not  only  are  we  modernizing  the  active  Army,  but  we  are 
vigorously  pursuing  modernization  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
Army  Reserve.  We  "cascaded"  modern  equipment  from  inactivated 
active  units  into  the  reserve  components.  Last  year.  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  received  modern  helicopters,  tanks,  artillery,  air 
defense  weapons,  military  intelligence  systems,  communication 
systems,  trucks,  and  hospitals.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  also 
received  equipment  from  Department  of  the  Army-funded  programs 
and  the  congressionally-initiated  dedicated  procurement  program. 
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The  Army  will  maintain 
technological  superiority 
through  pursuit  of  promising 
advanced  technologies  and 
concepts. 


RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  ACQUISITION 

The  Army  research,  development,  and  acquisition  process 
has  long  provided  technologies  that  made  the  difference  on  the 
battlefield.  The  Army  continues  to  strive  to  maintain  the  technological 
edge  that  makes  a  smaller  force  more  lethal.  For  reasons  of 
affordability,  the  budget  for  the  Army's  acquisition  programs  has 
been  reduced.  To  retain  the  most  significant  capabilities,  the  Army 
has  reduced  many  programs  and  term  inated  others.  The  Army  has 
decided  to  terminate  the  following  Major  Development  Acquisition 
Programs:  the  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile  program,  the 
launchers  for  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System,  and  the  Avenger 
air  defense  system.  We  will  continue  to  fund  vital  weapons 
upgrade  programs  such  as  the  Abrams,  Bradley,  Patriot,  and 
Apache  Longbow.  The  Theater  High  Altitude  Air  Defense  system, 
providing  critical  force  protection,  also  will  continue  to  be  funded. 
We  will  continue  Comanche  through  the  engineering  and 
manufacturing  development  phase  to  production.  Comanche  is 
the  centerpiece  of  aviation  modernization  and  critical  to  the  Army's 
future  warfighting  capability.  As  a  "technology  carrier,  "Comanche's 
technological  advances  could  be  widely  adapted  to  improve  existing 
systems. 

Future  research  and  development  strategies  emphasize 
upgrading  systems  via  Horizontal  Technology  Integration  (HTI) 
and  Vertical  Technology  Insertion  (VTI).  HTI  is  the  application  of 
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common  enabling  technologies  across  multiple  systems  to  improve 
the  warfighting  capability  of  the  force.  VTI  is  the  application  of  an 
enabling  technology  within  a  system  to  upgrade  operational 
capability,  reduce  cost,  or  improve  its  warfighting  capability.  In 
conjunction  with  these  efforts,  we  will  improve  existing  and  acquired 
integrated  systems  with  standard  protocols  that  digitize  the  battlefield 
with  real-time  intelligence.  This  will  enable  us  to  concentrate 
combat  power  directly  on  enemy  targets. 

The  Army  will  maintain  technological  superiority  through 
pursuit  of  promising  advanced  technologies  and  concepts, 
developing  new  systems  when  existing  systems  have  reached  the 
end  of  their  useful  lives  or  when  a  new  system  offers  an  essential, 
revolutionary  combat  capability.  We  will  exploit  Advanced 
Distributed  Simulation  for  better,  more  affordable  requirements 
and  acquisition  testing  and  will  reduce  acquisition  costs  by  reducing 
infrastructure  and  development  cycle  times  and  through  the  use  of 
commercial  specifications,  standards,  and  practices,  buying  "off 
the  shelf"  wherever  possible. 

The  Foreign  Military  Sales  program  is  an  important  part  of 
our  modernization  strategy.  Robust  foreign  military  sales  help 
keep  unit  costs  down  and  aid  in  preserving  the  Nation's  industrial 
base.  Operationally,  this  program  improves  interoperability  with 
our  friends  and  allies  around  the  world. 

THE  DIGITIZED  BATTLEFIELD 

The  creation  of  the  digitized  battlefield  is  crucial  to  the 
Army's  efforts  to  maintain  a  small,  modern  force  capable  of 
decisive  victory.  Digital  data  networks  will  allow  rapid  transmission 
of  critical  battle  information  to  soldiers  throughout  the  battlefield. 
This  technology  allows  an  Army  commander  to  visualize  the  battle 
more  clearly  and  to  control  its  pace  by  closely  linking  tanks,  fighting 
vehicles,  fire  support,  command  centers,  higher  headquarters, 
helicopters,  and  unmanned  aerial  vehicles.  It  provides  the 
commander  capabilities  for  automated  tactical  reporting,  enhanced 
position  location  of  friendly  and  enemy  forces,  and  improved 
acquisition  and  surveillance.  Having  accurate  enemy  and  friendly 
locations  means  that  we  can  mass  direct  and  indirect  fires  with  first- 
round  accuracy  and  reduce  the  potential  of  fratricide.  Commanders 
also  will  be  more  able  to  disperse  their  forces  and  to  protect  them 
from  indirect  fire.  Digitization  will  allow  us  to  pass  near-real-time 
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Digital  data  networks  are  crucial  to  the 
Army'sefforts  to  maintaina  small,  modern 
force  capable  of  decisive  victory. 


command,  control,  and  intelligence  information  from  theater,  corps, 
and  division  assets  to  brigades,  battalions,  companies,  aircraft, 
and  individual  fighting  vehicles  and  will  reduce  battlefield 
transmissions  to  short  bursts  of  data  to  frustrate  enemy  direction 
finding  equipment.  Improved  situational  awareness  and  the 
capability  to  issue  rapid  commands  allow  the  commander  to 
operate  inside  the  enemy's  decision  cycle  and  disrupt  his  operations. 
We  will  out-think,  out-shoot,  and  out-maneuver  him. 

Digitization  technology  exists  today.  We  have  studied  it  in 
our  Battle  Labs  and  tested  it  at  our  combat  training  centers.  It 
promises  to  have  as  dramatic  an  effect  on  synchronization  of 
maneuver  as  the  introduction  of  thermal  imagery  had  on  night 
operations.  It  will  reduce  required  planning  time,  enhance  precision 
strikes,  and  may  allow  us  to  operate  over  terrain  and  in  weather 
historically  unsuited  for  mounted  operations.  The  Army  plans  to 
field  a  prototype  digitized  division  by  1997. 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 

During  FY  93,  the  Army  began  to  develop  a  concept  plan  for 
participation  in  the  national  electronic  superhighway.  This  initiative 
will  improve  our  capability  to  transmit  voice,  data,  and  imaging 
information  and  increase  the  connectivity  of  Army  installations  and 
deployed  forces.  We  also  published  a  draft  strategic  plan  for 
Electronic  Data  Interchange,  which  will  transform  aging  business 
practices  and  near  obsolete  technology  to  streamlined,  technically 
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innovative  business  practices.  The  Army  captured  these  force 
projection  and  information  management  initiatives  in  the  Army's 
Enterprise  Strategy.  Within  this  strategy,  we  continue  to  pursue 
information  management  programs  that  will  provide  us  a  seamless 
architecture  supported  by  readily  available,  off-the-shelf  hardware 
and  software.  The  Army  completed  the  first  phase  of  an  interactive 
simulation  network  that  allows  Battle  Labs  to  simultaneously  share 
an  interactive  simulation  over  high-speed  data  links.  This  will  allow 
each  battlefield  functional  proponent  to  test  new  procedures  and  to 
train  operators  without  the  expense  of  large  exercises.  We  also 
used  artificial  intelligence  to  create  a  new  tool  for  screening  units 
in  an  operations  plan  to  determine  if  they  meet  user-specified 
criteria  for  deployment.  Another  artificial  intelligence  tool,  the 
Alternatives  Analyzer  Comparer,  Editor,  and  Sourcer,  will  reduce 
the  workload  of  building  a  force  package  for  a  specific  contingency. 

TRAINING  CHALLENGES 


Training  is  the  glue  that  holds  the  Army  together.  A  smaller 
Army  needs  tough,  realistic,  battle-focused  training  to  maintain  its 
edge  over  its  adversaries.  That  edge  was  responsible  for  decisive 
victory  in  Panama  and  the  Gulf.  The  Army's  challenge  is  to 
continue  that  quality  training  and  to  fully  integrate  the  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  into  its  training  plan.  Modern  technology 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  make  scarce  resources  go  farther  in 
training  the  force.  The  Army  stays  ready  by  training  daily  for  war 
and  other  operations. 

COMBAT  TRAINING  CENTERS 

The  Combat  Training  Center  (CTC)  program  has  had  the 
most  significant  influence  on  Army  doctrine,  training,  and  combat 
preparedness  in  recent  years.  This  program  provides  an  extensive 
training  system,  including  a  world-class  opposing  force,  professional 
observer/controllers,  and  an  environment  of  unrestricted  force-on- 
force  training,  as  well  as  live  fire  ranges  that  approximate  actual 
combat.  The  CTC  program  increases  unit  readiness,  produces 
bold,  innovative  leaders,  embeds  doctrine  throughout  the  Army, 
gives  feedback  to  CTC  participants,  and  provides  lessons  learned 
to  improve  doctrine,  training,  leader  development,  and  materiel. 
The  level  of  realism  achieved  at  CTCs  establishes  a  standard  of 
excellence  that  permeates  units  throughout  the  Army. 


In  no  other  profession  are 
the  penalties  for 
emplo5dng  untrained 
personnel  so  appalling  or 
so  irrevocable  as  in  the 
miUtary." 

General  MacArthur 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  President  1933 
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Combat  Training  Centers  are  an 
investment  in  combat  capability. 
The  CTC  program  increases  unit 
readiness,  produces  bold, 
innovative  leaders,  embeds 
doctrine  and  provides  an  avenue 
to  capture  and  propogate  lessons 
learned  throughout  the  Army. 


'This  battle  team  is  the 
most  difficult,  the  most 
complicated  of  all  teams  to 
create,  because  it  must 
operate  on  unknown 
ground  in  darkness,  as 
weU  as  in  dayUght,  amidst 
incredible  confusion, 
danger,  hardship,  and 
discouragements.  It  is  a 
team  of  many  parts,  the 
decisive  element  of  which 
remains  the  same  little- 
advertised,  hard-bitten 
foot  soldier  with  his 
artillery  support. 

General  Marshall 
September  1940 


The  CTC  program  includes  the  National  Training  Center 
(NTC)  at  Fort  Irwin,  California;  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center 
(JRTC)  at  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana;  the  Combat  Maneuver  Training 
Center  (CMTC)  at  Hohenfels,  Germany;  and  the  Battle  Command 
Training  Program  (BCTP)  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Our 
objective  is  to  train  battalions  and  brigades  at  the  NTC  12  times  a 
year  and  at  the  JRTC  1 0  times  a  year.  The  CMTC  goal  is  to  train 
all  maneuver  battalions  in  Europe  once  a  year.  The  BCTP  goal  is 
to  train  all  active  component  division  and  corps  staffs  once  every 
two  years  and  all  National  Guard  division  and  brigade  staffs  once 
every  three  years. 

Combat  Training  Centers  are  an  investment  in  combat 
capability.  Upgraded  instrumented  battlefields  allow  units  to 
employ  modern  fighting  systems  in  accordance  with  doctrine  as 
part  of  a  combined  arms  team.  They  allow  us  to  train  for  the  new 
demands  of  Army  operations.  For  example,  a  light  infantry 
battalion  recently  completed  a  JRTC  exercise  that  trained  its 
soldiers  in  peace  enforcement  operations,  using  a  scenario  with 
role-players  asjoumalists,  indigenous  citizens,  and  religious  leaders. 
Because  they  focus  home  station  training  and  provide  evaluation 
to  standard  under  tough  conditions,  CTCs  remain  the  jewels  of  the 
Army's  training  crown. 
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MAJOR  EXERCISES 

The  Army  exercise  program  includes  joint,  combined,  and 
unilateral  exercises.  The  Army  uses  a  wide  variety  of  exercises 
around  the  world  to  evaluate  its  ability  to  project  and  sustain  forces, 
work  with  other  Services  and  allies,  and  control  and  fight  its  forces. 

Joint  and  combined  exercises  are  normally  conducted 
under  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (C  JCS),  exercise  program. 
The  Army  participated  in  the  following  major  CJCS  exercises  in  FY 
93:  FUERTES  CAMINOS,  annual  joint/combined  construction 
exercises  in  Honduras,  Panama,  Guatemala,  Belize,  and  El 
Salvador;  KEEN  EDGE,  a  joint/combined  exercise  in  Japan  to 
improve  interoperability  of  U.S.  and  Japanese  forces;  TEAM 
SPIRIT,  a  joint/combined  biennial  exercise  in  Korea  which 
demonstrates  American  resolve  on  the  peninsula;  OCEAN 
VENTURE,  which  trains  the  staff  of  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  in  joint 
low  intensity  operations;  ROVING  SANDS,  an  annual  joint  tactical 
airoperations  exercise  sponsored  by  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 
involving  Army  and  Marine  air  defense  artillery  assets  and  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  aircraft;  INTRINSIC  ACTION,  the 
deployment  of  a  battalion  task  force  to  Southwest  Asia;  ULCHI- 
FOCUS  LENS,  an  annual  joint/combined  command  post  exercise 
in  Korea  to  prepare  for  rapid  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  that 
country;  REFORGER,  an  annual  mobility  deployment  exercise 
emphasizing  the  U.S.  capability  to  reinforce  NATO;  COBRA 
GOLD,  an  annual  joint/combined  exercise  in  Thailand  designed  to 


The  Army  exercise  program 
includes  joint,  combined, 
and  unilateral  exercises. 
During  medical  readiness 
exercises.  Army  medical 
personnel  perform  medical, 
dental  and  veterinary 
procedures. 
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improve  U.S./Thai  interoperability  and  to  train  joint  task  forces; 
CERTAIN  SUPPORT,  an  Army-sponsored,  theater-level,  logistical 
command  post  exercise  emphasizing  strategic  and  operational 
aspects  of  force  deployment,  and  seven  Medical  Readiness  Training 
Exercises  in  Panama,  during  which  Army  medical  personnel 
performed  25,329  medical  procedures,  8,850  dental  procedures, 
and  15,188  veterinary  procedures. 

A  final  exercise  program  initiated  in  FY  93  was  the  Sealift 
Emergency  Deployment  Readiness  Exercise  program.  Its  intent  is 
to  sustain  the  Army's  ability  to  move  heavy  forces  to  port  and  to  load 
equipment  on  strategic  sealift  vessels.  These  exercises  provide 
training  for  all  participants  in  the  deployment  process. 


"Our  military  school  system 
is  unsurpassed  in  excellence 
anywhere  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  laboratory  in  which 
the  effects  of  new 
developments  upon  accepted 
doctrine  are  analyzed  and 
interpreted,  and  is  the 
principal  channel  through 
which  the  results  of  this 
process  flow  to  the  Army  of 
the  United  States." 

General  MacArthur 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  President  1933 


Major  exercises  scheduled  in  FY  94  are  BRIGHT  STAR,  a 
large  deployment  exercise  conducted  in  Egypt  by  a  heavy  task 
force  from  the  24th  Infantry  Division;  AGILE  PROVIDER,  a  large 
U.S.  Atlantic  Command  exercise  in  the  southeastern  United  States 
emphasizing  joint  contingency  operations  in  a  low  to  mid  intensity 
environment;  DYNAMIC  IMPACT,  which  exercises  NATO's 
capability  to  resupply  and  reinforce  the  Southern  Region;  and 
MARKET  SQUARE,  an  airborne/air-land  contingency  exercise 
conducted  in  the  southeastern  United  States  with  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps;  and  FUERZAS  DEFENSAS,  a  U.S.  Southern  Command 
exercise  in  Panama  emphasizing  operations  in  a  low  intensity 
environment. 

THE  COMBINED  ARMS  TRAINING  STRATEGY 

The  Combined  Arms  Training  Strategy  is  the  overarching 
concept  supplying  training  strategies  for  America's  Army.  It  is  a 
flexible  process,  providing  menus  of  events  and  associated 
resources  necessary  to  plan  and  manage  training.  Training 
strategies  interface  with  the  combat  development  process,  the 
systems  approach  to  training,  and  the  development  of  training 
aids,  devices,  simulators,  and  simulations. 


FUTURE  ARMY  SCHOOLS  TWENTY-ONE 

The  U.S.Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  leads  an 
effort  called  Future  Army  Schools  Twenty-One  (FAST)  that  will 
develop  a  cohesive,  efficient  system  of  fully  accredited  active  and 
reserve  component  schools  to  promote  standardization  and  regional 
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efficiencies.  Thissystem  wilieventualiycombinethethreeseparate 
Army,  National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve  school  systems  in 
existence  today.  A  FAST  task  force  will  determine  institutional 
training  investments  and  requirements,  design  a  Total  Army  School 
System  for  the  future,  and  execute  accrediting  and  instructor 
certification  programs.  The  task  force's  initial  efforts  concentrate 
on  accrediting  existing  schools,  identifying  training  requirements, 
and  developing  a  schools  model. 

SIMULATIONS 

The  Army  increasingly  relies  on  training  aids,  devices, 
simulators,  and  simulations  to  stretch  its  training  dollar  and  provide 
realistic  training  across  the  force.  Simulations  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  training  strategy  for  all  Army  forces.  They  allow  the  Army  to 
hold  the  line  on  training  costs,  reduce  environmental  impact,  and 
at  the  same  time  extend  a  higher  level  of  training  to  a  smaller  force. 
We  use  training  devices  to  attack  the  readiness  gap  caused  by 
constrained  funding  and  increasing  operational  costs  and  to  provide 
training  environments  not  achievable  in  other  ways.  Simulations 
cannot  fully  replicate  field  training,  but  they  do  provide  cost 
effective  preparatory  and  institutional  training.  In  some  cases,  they 
provide  an  invaluable  means  to  exercise  increasingly  complex 
systems  to  their  battlefield  capacity.  They  also  provide  excellent 
training  in  areas  where  access  to  major  training  areas  is  limited.  At 
the  Combat  Training  Centers,  they  enhance  realism  and  provide  a 
caliber  of  unit  training  not  available  elsewhere. 


'"Tr^        ' 


The  Army  increasingly  relies  on 
training  aids,  devices, 
simulators,  and  simulations  to 
stretch  its  training  dollar  and 
provide  realistic  training  across 
the  force. 
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Increasingly,  Army  units  are 
incorp>orating  peacekeeping 
scenarios  into  their  training. 
Training  simulators,  like  the 
MILES  seen  on  the  civilian 
participants  in  the  photo  at  right, 
enhance  realism  and  provide  a 
caliber  of  unit  training  not 
available  elsewhere. 


The  Army  focuses  on  training  devices  that  provide  direct 
combat  payoffs.  The  Simulated  Area  Weapons  Effects  System  - 
Radio  Frequency  replicates  the  effects  of  artillery  fire,  mines,  and 
nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  attacks  during  force-on-force 
engagements.  The  Multiple  Integrated  Laser  Engagement  System 
(MILES)  enhances  weapons  proficiency  for  armored  vehicles  and 
individual  soldiers.  The  Close  Combat  Tactical  Trainer,  the  Army's 
first  virtual  simulation  training  system,  allows  armored  vehicle 
crews  to  exercise  command  and  control  and  conduct  tactics  and 
weapons  systems  training  in  stationary  modules.  The  Family  of 
Simulations  provides  the  constructive  simulations  that  support 
command  and  control  training. 

The  Army  will  continue  to  develop  new  technologies  that  will 
drive  training  in  the  next  century.  The  Army  must  harness  the 
extraordinary  rate  of  change  in  technology  that  affects  training  to 
its  benefit.  The  resulting  new  simulations  will  help  maintain  the 
Army's  training  readiness. 

LEADER  DEVELOPMENT 

It  takes  time  to  develop  Army  leaders  —  almost  20  years  to 
develop  a  colonel  or  command  sergeant  major,  and  23  years  to 
develop  a  general.  The  senior  leaders  of  the  Army  of  2010  are 
lieutenants,  captains  and  sergeants  today.  Tomorrow's  junior 
leaders  are  in  grade  school  today.  The  Army  develops  its  leaders 
within  a  framework  of  formal  training  and  operational  assignments. 
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The  Army  of  the  future  needs  leaders  who  can  blaze 
the  way  through  difficult  terrain.  They  must  be  technically  and 
tactically  proficient,  innovative,  and  farsighted.  To  produce  these 
leaders,  the  Army  has  leader  development  action  plans  in  place  for 
officers,  warrant  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  Army 
civilians.  The  Army  staff  briefs  the  progress  of  each  plan  quarterly 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Army's  challenge  is  to  mold  leaders  for 
the  rigors  of  future  battlefields. 

Recent  noncommissioned  officer  initiatives  include  the 
establishment  of  NCO  reading  grade  levels,  implementation  of  a 
nine  month  Sergeants  Major  Academy  course,  and  drafting  of  a 
policy  to  formalize  removal  of  NCOs  from  promotion  lists  following 
an  NCO  Education  System  no-show  or  failure.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
also  directed  that  ail  first-time  first  sergeants  attend  the  First 
Sergeant  Course.  For  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  the  Army  recently 
mandated  attendance  at  a  Pre-Command  Course  prior  to  assuming 
command,  development  of  a  tenure  and  qualification  policy  for 
leaders  at  battalion  level  and  higher,  and  study  of  Guard-Reserve 
cross-component  selection  for  unit  commands.  New  civilian 
leadership  initiatives  include  the  phased  implementation  of  the 
Total  Army  Personnel  Evaluation  System,  Army  Family  Team 
Building  training  support  packages  for  institutional  training, 
integration  of  civilian  management  training  into  Army  schools,  and 
identification  of  common  training  opportunities  for  civilians. 


It  takes  time  to  develop 
Army  leaders.  Experience 
has  proven  that  a 
combination  of  formal 
schooling  and  operational 
assignments  is  necessary 
to  develop  competent, 
confident  leaders.    The 
senior  Army  leaders  of 
2010  are  lieutenants, 
captains,  and  sergeants 
today. 
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CONCLUSION 

Like  any  institution,  the  Army  must  change  and  grow  with 
the  times.  America's  Army  today  is  doing  that.  We  have  taken 
charge  of  the  change  occurring  in  the  Army.  We  are  managing 
change,  rather  than  allowing  change  to  manage  the  Army.  We  are 
using  new  ideas,  new  approaches,  and  the  best  of  new  technology 
to  grow  as  an  institution.  Change  brings  challenges,  but  it  also 
brings  many  opportunities.  By  seizing  those  opportunities, 
we  take  control  of  our  destiny. 
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AMERICA'S  ARMY: 

SERVING  THE  NATION 


5 


"...  an  efficient  and  dependable  military 
establishment,  constantly  responsive  to  the 
will  of  its  Grovemment,  constitutes  a  rock  of 
stability  and  one  of  the  Nation's  priceless 
possessions." 

General  MacArthur 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  President.  1933 


America's  Army  has  served  the  Nation  for  over  218  years, 
in  good  times  and  bad,  in  peace  and  war,  in  prosperity 
and  depression.  The  Army  existed  before  the  Nation 
itself.  The  Continental  Congress  formed  the  Continental 
Army  an  entire  year  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
American  people.  The  Army  National  Guard  traces  its  lineage  to 
colonial  militia  regiments  formed  in  the  early  colonial  period. 
America's  Army  today  is  the  heir  of  that  proud  tradition.  This 
chapter  describes  the  Army's  service  to  the  Nation. 

The  history  of  the  Army  is  the  history  of  the  Nation.  From  the 
shots  fired  by  Massachusetts  militia  at  Concord  to  those  fired  by 
Army  Rangers  in  Mogadishu,  when  we  were  needed,  we  were 
there.  The  Army  won  the  Nation's  independence  in  1781  and 
defended  it  again  in  1812.  Soldiers  like  Lewis  and  Clark,  Zebulon 
Pike,  and  John  Fremont  explored  the  West.  In  the  Civil  War,  the 
Army  preserved  the  Union.  It  made  the  United  States  a  global 
power  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  constructed  the  Panama 
Canal,  eliminated  yellow  fever,  turned  the  tide  in  World  War  I, 
thwarted  aggression  in  World  War  II  and  Korea,  valiantly  defended 
an  ally  in  Vietnam,  toppled  dictators  in  Grenada  and  Panama, 
liberated  Kuwait,  and  fed  starving  people  in  Somalia.  Along  the 
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way,  the  Army  built  canals  and  dams,  flew  the  mail,  quelled  civil 
disturbances,  provided  disaster  relief,  and  demonstrated  American 
resolve  around  the  world. 

The  United  States  Army  fights  and  wins  the  Nation's  wars. 
That  has  been  true  for  218  years,  and  it  is  true  today.  It  is  the 
overriding  purpose  that  guides  our  thoughts,  our  plans,  and  our 
efforts  every  day.  Despite  advances  in  technology,  despite  the 
changing  nature  of  warfare,  despite  the  significant  contributions  of 
our  sister  Services,  America's  Army  remains  the  key  to  victory.  In 
the  final  analysis,  wars  are  won  by  soldiers  on  the  ground.  They 
are  won  by  the  imposition  of  one's  will  on  the  enemy,  by  destroying 
the  enemy's  ground  forces  and  seizing  his  territory. 

The  commitment  of  America's  Army  illustrates  the  Nation's 
resolve  as  no  other  act  can.  It  reassures  our  friends;  it  intimidates 
our  foes.  The  Army  is  an  essential  part  of  the  National  Military 
Strategy  to  preserve  the  United  States  as  a  free  and  independent 
state. 


America's  Army  serves  the  Nation  on  the  battlefield.  In  the 
last  four  years,  the  United  States  has  committed  its  Army  to  battle 
three  times.  In  those  fights,  America's  soldiers  demonstrated  the 
same  valor,  perseverance,  and  magnanim  ity  shown  by  the  soldiers 
who  preceded  them.  Army  civilians  deployed  with  the  soldiers  and 
worked  tirelessly  to  support  them  at  home.  Army  families  pulled 
together,  supported  each  other,  and  gave  heart  to  their  soldiers 
overseas. 


The  U.S.  Army  provides  the  Nation  with 
unique  capabilities  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  can  use  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Nation.  Soldiers  are  positive  role 
models  for  the  Nation's  youth.  Following 
Army  service,  young  men  and  women 
return  to  civilian  life  stronger,  better 
educated,  nxDre  mature  and  self- 
confident,  and  practiced  In  leadership. 
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Today,  as  throughout  its  history,  the  Army  serves  the  Nation 
in  ways  other  than  on  the  battlefield.  It  provides  the  Nation  with 
unique  capabilities  that  its  commander  in  chief  can  use  to  benefit 
the  entire  Nation.  The  Army  is  a  leader  in  medical  research.  It  is 
an  increasingly  important  element  in  the  Nation's  struggle  against 
international  drug  trafficking.  It  contributes  skilled  leaders  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  White  House,  and  other  national 
agencies.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  develops  the  Nation's 
water  resources,  protects  the  environment,  and  provides 
engineering  services  to  other  federal  agencies.  The  Army  fosters 
the  development  of  technologies  with  far-reaching  civilian 
applications.  It  gives  young  men  and  women  an  unmatched 
opportunity  to  serve  their  Nation  and  to  return  to  civilian  life 
stronger,  better  educated,  more  mature  and  self-confident,  and 
practiced  in  leadership.  Army  soldiers,  families,  and  retirees  enrich 
their  communities. 

Army  medicine  is  a  national  asset.  We  are  pushing  back  the 
frontiers  of  medicine  with  advanced  digital  technology  that  allows 
doctors  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  to  participate  in  an 
operation  at  the  Army  hospital  in  Zagreb.  We  conduct  research 
every  day  to  develop  a  vaccine  for  Human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus,  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS.  Army  doctors  also  examine  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  breast  cancer,  the  most  common  cancer 
among  women.  Both  are  daunting  challenges,  but  we  are  making 
progress.  We  may  one  day  view  these  struggles  as  we  now  view 
the  fight  against  yellow  fever  earlier  in  this  century. 


Army  medicine  is  a  national 
asset.  Often,  Army  medical 
research  and  development 
results  in  new  diagnostic 
procedures  and  treatments 
that  benefit  everyone.  For 
example,  Army  application  of 
digHal  technology  allows 
medical  imaging  taken  in 
Somalia  to  be  read  by 
doctors  in  the  Unrted  States. 
The  same  technology  is 
adaptable  to  the  civilian 
medical  community. 
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The  National  Guard  serves  America's  communities  through 
Operation  Guardcare,  a  DoD  pilot  program  that  the  Guard  will 
initially  implement  in  1 2  states.  Operation  Guard  Care  allows  state 
governors  to  use  Guard  equipment  and  personnel  in  a  federal 
status  to  provide  health  care  to  medically  underserved  commun  ities. 
Under  this  program,  the  federal  government  reimburses  the  states 
with  appropriated  funds  for  Guard  medical  services. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  provides  for  nationwide  water 
resources  development  and  management,  including  investigations 
and  surveys,  construction,  flood  control,  and  navigation  and 
multipurpose  projects  that  provide  hydroelectric  power,  recreation, 
industrial  water  supply,  and  environmental  benefits.  Wildlife 
conservation  projects  enhance  the  environment.  The  Corps  also 
regulates  construction  in  navigable  waters  and  the  deposit  of 
dredged  and  fill  material  in  U.S.  waters  and  wetlands. 

The  Army  contributes  to  the  Nation's  economy  and  to  a 
healthy  industrial  base  by  its  support  of  small  and  disadvantaged 
businesses.  In  FY  92,  we  were  the  only  Service  to  meet  the 
congressional  goals  for  direct  prime  awards,  subcontract  awards, 
and  awards  to  historically  black  colleges  and  minority  institutions. 
We  improved  upon  that  performance  in  FY  93.  We  increased  our 
awards  to  minority  institutions  by  37  percent  and  established  two 
centers  of  excellence  in  research  at  Clark  Atlanta  University  and 
Morris  Brown  College,  both  in  Atlanta.  Through  our  Enhanced 
Subcontracting  Plan,  the  Mentor  Protege  program,  and  the 


The  Army  serves  the  Nation  both  on  and 
off  the  battlefield.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  provides  for  nationwide  water 
resources  development  and  management. 
The  Nation  relies  on  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  help  recover  from  floods, 
earthquakes,  hurricanes  and  other 
disasters. 
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The  Army  leads  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  Nation's  commemoration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  World  War  II. 
In  observances  across  the  Nation,  large 
and  small,  the  Army  remembers  .  .  .  and 
salutes  Its  own. 


Increasing  Manufacturing  Procurement  Above  Current  Totals 
(IMPACT)  program,  we  will  further  increase  opportunities  for  small 
and  disadvantaged  manufacturers  in  FY  94. 

The  Army  leads  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  Nation's 
commemoration  of  the  World  War  H's  50th  anniversary.  Last  year 
we  marked  anniversaries  of  the  landings  in  North  Africa  and  Sicily. 
We  played  a  major  role  in  the  "Salute  to  the  Liberators"  at  the 
opening  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Museum  in  Washington.  We  also 
commemorated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Pentagon, 
the  building  which  has  come  to  symbolize  America's  armed  forces. 
In  these,  and  many  smaller  observances  across  the  Nation,  the 
Army  remembers  and  salutes  its  own. 

America's  Army  is  a  shining  example  of  a  professional 
Army,  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  people  through  their  elected 
representatives.  From  the  time  that  George  Washington 
unhesitatingly  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Continental  Army  make 
him  king,  civilian  control  of  military  forces  has  been  one  of  the 
Army's  most  cherished  traditions.  As  nations  around  the  world  free 
themselves  from  oppression,  the  United  States  Army  serves  as  a 
role  model  for  their  armies.  It  is  a  responsibility  we  take  seriously 
and  a  way  that  we  can  further  the  success  of  democratic  ideals 
around  the  world. 
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In  peace  and  war,  America's  Army  serves  the  American 
people.  We  are  made  up  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  We  reflect 
the  Nation's  diversity  and  demonstrate  its  ideals.  America's  Army 
has  served  the  Nation  for  218  years.  In  that  tradition,  we  serve 
proudly  today.  America's  Army  does  not  quit.  When  America 
needs  us,  we'll  be  there. 


r  :*": 
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AFTERWORD 

MOVING  OUT! 

America's  Army  is  confidently  moving  into  the  future.  United  in  a  common  vision, 
we  know  where  we  have  been  and  we  know  where  we  are  going.  We  have  the  will  to  make 
the  hard  decisions  demanded  of  us.  We  are  undaunted  by  the  challenges  and  excited  by 
our  opportunities.  America's  Army  is  ready  to  fight  and  win  today,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
fight  and  win  tomorrow. 

General  George  C.  Marshall  once  said, "  The  Army  belongs  to  the  American  people 
-  -  it  is  their  Army,  yourAmiy."  That  statement  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  1 941 .  America's 
Army  is  a  reflection  of  the  Nation.  It  is  served  by  dedicated  men  and  women  who  personify 
America's  diversity.  Every  day.  Army  soldiers  and  civilians  defend  America's  interests 
around  the  world,  often  under  difficult  and  hazardous  conditions.  They  serve  for  reasons 
as  unique  as  the  individuals  themselves.  But  they  all  share  the  spirit  of  American  soldiers 
who  have  gone  before  them,  the  spirit  of  Lexington  and  Valley  Forge,  of  Shiloh  and  San 
Juan  Hill,  of  St.  Mihiel  and  Omaha  Beach,  of  Inchon  and  la  Drang,  of  the  deserts  of  Iraq 
and  the  streets  of  f^ogadishu,  a  spirit  of  selfless  service  and  shared  sacrifice. 

We  know  what  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  expect  of  us.  First  and  foremost, 
they  expect  us  to  protect  and  defend  the  Nation,  now  and  in  the  future.  They  expect  us 
to  use  their  resources  wisely,  to  be  good  stewards  of  the  lands  entrusted  to  our  care,  and 
to  give  their  daughters  and  sons  the  right  training  and  leadership  to  accomplish  difficult 
tasks.  We  will  meet  those  expectations. 

This  Posture  Statement  describes  an  Army  that  is  looking  forward,  an  Army 
meeting  the  challenges  of  a  new  world,  an  Army  remaining  true  to  its  past,  yet  reinventing 
itself  for  the  future.  It  is  an  Army  stretched  thinner  than  ever,  an  Army  committed  around 
the  world. 

In  the  next  few  years,  we  will  face  many  challenges.  We  will  meet  them  with 
determination  and  confidence.  We  will  seek  out  and  seize  opportunities  to  see  beyond 
the  present,  to  enhance  our  capabilities  with  emerging  technologies,  to  make  those  leaps 
into  the  future  that  will  keep  our  Army  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  Army  shares  the  history  of  the  Nation.  In  war,  it  defends  that  Nation  on 
battlefields  around  the  globe.  In  peace,  it  contributes  to  the  Nation's  progress  at 
home.  It  maintains  a  tradition  of  service  to  the  Nation  unmatched  by  any  other 
institution.  This  is  America's  Army.  This  is  your  Army,  "moving  out"  into  the  21st 
Century. 
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ACRONYMS 


ACAP 

Army  Career  and  Alumni  Program 

ACSIM 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installation 

Management 

AFQT 

Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 

BCTP 

Battle  Command  Training  Program 

BRAC 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure 

CAC 

Community  Activity  Center 

CJCS 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

CMTC 

Combat  Maneuver  Training  Center 

DoD 

Department  of  Defense 

FAST 

Future  Army  Schools  Twenty-One 

FM 

Field  Manual 

FY 

Fiscal  Year 

HTI 

Horizontal  Technology  Insertion 

IRR 

Individual  Ready  Reserve 

JRTC 

Joint  Readiness  Training  Center 


LAM 

Louisiana  Maneuvers 

LMSR 

Large  Medium  Speed  Roll  on  Roll  off 

ships 

MFO 

Multinational  Force  and  Observer 

organization 

MRC 

Major  Regional  Conflict 

MWR 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NCO 

Noncommissioned  Officer 

NIC 

National  Training  Center 

QRF 

Quick  Reaction  Force 

ROTO 

Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 

SERB 

Selective  Early  Retirement  Board 

SOF 

Special  Operations  Forces 

SSB 

Special  Separation  Benefit 

TAQ 

Total  Army  Quality 

TBM 

Tactical  Ballistic  Missile 
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UN  VSI 

United  Nations  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive 

UNOSOM  VTI 

United  Nations  Operation  -  Somalia  Vertical  Technology  Insertion 

UNPROFOR 

United  Nations  Protection  Force 

US 

United  States 

USACOM 

United  States  Atlantic  Command 

USAREUR 

United  States  Army,  Europe 
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APPENDIX 

DATA  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR  FY  1994 


As  detailed  in  Chapter  3,  the  Army  is  committed  to  full  and  timely  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  XI,  the  Anmy  National  Guard  Combat  Readiness  Refomn  Act  (ANGCRRA)  of 
1 992.  This  appendix  addresses  specific  requirements  for  information  on  that  initiative  and  related 
issues  included  in  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY  94.  We  have  answered  each 
question  with  as  much  information  as  was  available  at  the  time  of  publication.  In  some  cases, 
sf)ecif  ic  programs  have  not  been  fully  implemented  or  the  information  requested  was  not  available 
for  the  FY  95  Posture  Statement.  The  Army  recently  decided  to  implement  the  provisions  of  Title 
XI  to  the  Anmy  Reserve  where  applicable.  Army  Reserve  information  will  be  included  in  the  FY 
96  report. 

Section  51 7  (b)(2)(A):  The  promotion  rate  for  officers  considered  for  promotion  from  within 
the  promotion  zone  who  are  serving  as  active  component  advisors  to  units  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  (in  accordance  with  that  program)  compared  with  the 
promotion  rate  for  other  officers  considered  for  promotion  from  within  the  promotion  zone 
in  the  same  pay  grade  and  the  same  competitive  category,  shown  for  all  officers  of  the 
Army. 

Section  51 7  (b)(2)(B):  The  promotion  rate  for  officers  considered  for  promotion  from  below 
the  promotion  zone  who  are  serving  as  active  component  advisors  to  units  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  (in  accordance  with  that  program)  compared  in  the  same 
manner. 

Promotion  results  for  first-time-considered  officers  assigned  to  the  AC/RC  program  for  all 
grades  except  Colonel,  Anny  Competitive  Category  (ACC),  generally  align  with  the  Army  average. 
At  Colonel,  ACC,  and  at  all  grades  for  Army  Medical  and  Dental  Category,  the  population  is  small, 
making  the  results  statistically  insignificant.  Those  comparisons  in  the  below-the-zone  category 
compare  favorably  at  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  ACC.  In  other  grades,  the  population 
considered  for  promotion  is  small,  making  the  results  inconclusive.  Figure  A1  gives  promotion 
rates  for  officers  serving  with  the  reserve  components. 

Section  521(b): 

(1)  The  number  and  percentage  of  officers  with  at  least  two  years  of  active-duty  before 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 

As  of  the  end  of  FY  93:  26,862  officers;  57.57% 

(2)  The  number  and  percentage  of  enlisted  personnel  with  at  least  two  years  of  active-duty 
before  becoming  a  member  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 

As  of  the  end  of  FY  93:  1 91 ,536  enlisted;  52.73% 
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(3)  The  number  of  officers  who  are  graduates  of  one  of  the  service  academies  and  were 
released  from  active  duty  before  the  completion  of  their  active-duty  service  obligation  and, 
of  those  officers  — 

(A)  the  number  who  are  serving  the  remaining  period  of  their  active-duty  service 
obligation  as  a  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  pursuant  to  section  1 1 2(a)(1 )  of  ANGCRRA; 
and 

(B)  the  number  for  whom  waivers  were  granted  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
112(a)(2)  of  ANGCRRA,  together  with  the  reason  for  each  waiver. 

As  of  November  30, 1 993,  eighty-seven  military  academy  graduates  had  been  released, 
with  42  going  to  the  National  Guard  and  45  to  the  Army  Reserve.  No  waivers  of  the  selected 
reserve  service  have  been  requested. 

(4)  The  number  of  officers  who  were  commissioned  as  distinguished  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  graduates  and  were  released  from  active  duty  before  the  completion  of  their 
active-duty  service  obligation  and,  of  those  officers  — 

(A)  the  number  who  are  serving  the  remaining  period  of  their  active-duty  service 
obligation  as  a  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  pursuant  to  section  1 1 2(a)(1 )  of  ANGCRRA; 
and 

(B)  the  number  for  whom  waivers  were  granted  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1 1 2(a)(2)  of  ANGCRRA,  together  with  the  reason  for  each  waiver. 

As  of  November  30, 1993,  six  ROTO  distinguished  military  graduates  had  been  released,  with  2 
going  to  the  National  Guard  and  4  to  the  Army  Reserve.  No  waivers  of  selected  reserve  service 
have  been  requested. 

(5)  The  number  of  officers  who  are  graduates  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
program  and  who  are  performing  their  minimum  period  of  obligated  service  in  accordance 
with  section  112(b)  of  ANGCRRA  by  a  combination  of  (A)  two  years  of  active  duty,  and  (B) 
such  additional  period  of  service  as  is  necessary  to  complete  the  remainder  of  such 
obligation  served  in  the  National  Guard  and,  of  those  officers,  the  number  for  whom 
permission  to  perform  their  minimum  period  of  obligated  service  in  accordance  with  that 
section  was  granted  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

As  of  November  30,  1 993,  twenty-one  ROTO  graduates  had  been  released,  with  7  going  to  the 
National  Guard  and  14  to  the  Army  Reserve.  No  waivers  of  selected  reserve  service  have  been 
requested. 

6)  The  number  of  officers  for  whom  recommendations  were  made  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  a  unit  vacancy  promotion  to  a  grade  above  first  lieutenant  and,  of  those 
recommendations,  the  number  and  percentage  that  were  concurred  in  by  an  active  duty 
officer  under  section  1113(a)  of  ANGCRRA,  shown  separately  for  each  of  the  three 
categories  of  officers  set  forth  in  section  1113(b)  of  ANGCRRA. 
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Section  1113,  Title  XI,  requires  that  unit  vacancy  promotions  to  grades  above  first 
lieutenant  in  selected  Army  National  Guard  units  be  reviewed  forconcurrence  ornonconcurrence 
by  the  commander  of  the  associated  active  component  unit  before  the  promotion  is  made.  The 
law  required  implementation  in  round-up/round-out  units  on  April  1 , 1 993;  in  early  deploying  units 
on  October  1 , 1 993;  and  in  all  other  National  Guard  combat  units  on  1  April  1 994.  In  light  of  the 
implementation  dates,  this  report  addresses  compliance  for  round-up/round-out  units  only. 

Promotions  to  fill  unit  vacancies  for  officers  previously  selected  for  promotion  by  a 
Department  of  Army  mandatory  promotion  board  are  not  forwarded  for  review  by  the  associate 
active  component  unit  commander.  Many  of  the  officers  promoted  in  round-out  and  round-up  units 
in  FY  93  had  been  previously  selected  by  Department  of  Army  mandatory  boards. 

During  FY  93,  the  Army  National  Guard  forwarded  68  unit  vacancy  promotion  recommen- 
dations to  associated  active  duty  unit  commanders  for  concurrence.  All  of  those  recommenda- 
tions received  concurrence  from  the  appropriate  active  duty  commander,  for  a  100%  percent 
concurrence  rate. 

(7)  The  number  of  waivers  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under  section  1114(a)  of 
ANGCRRA  of  any  standard  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  establishing  a  military  education 
requirement  for  noncommissioned  officers  and  the  reason  for  each  such  waiver. 

No  waivers  have  been  granted. 

(8)  The  number  and  distribution  by  grade,  shown  for  each  State,  of  personnel  in  the  initial 
entry  training  and  nondeployability  personnel  accounting  category  established  under 
11 15  of  ANGCRRA  for  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  who  have  not  completed  the 
minimum  training  required  or  who  are  otherwise  not  available  for  deployment. 

This  requirement  was  not  in  effect  in  FY  1993.  The  National  Guard  has  devised 
procedures  for  implementing  an  initial  entry  training  and  nondeployable  personnel  account 
effective  in  2d  quarter,  FY  94.  The  Guard  also  devised  an  implementation  plan  to  collect  this  data 
which  will  be  in  place  by  the  3d  Quarter,  FY  94. 

(9)  The  number  of  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  shown  for  each  State,  that  were 
discharged  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  1115(c)(1)  of  ANGCRRA  for  not 
completing  the  minimum  training  required  for  deployment  within  24  months  after  entering 
the  National  Guard. 

This  requirement  was  not  in  effect  in  FY  1993.  The  National  Guard  has  devised  an 
implementation  plan  for  a  system  to  collect  this  data  which  will  be  in  place  by  the  3d  Quarter,  FY 
94. 

(10)  The  number  of  waivers,  shown  for  each  State,  that  were  granted  by  the  Secretary 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  under  section  1115(c)(2)  of  ANGCRRA  of  the  requirement 
in  section  111  5(c)(1 )  of  ANGCRRA  described  in  paragraph  (9),  together  with  the  reason  for 
each  waiver. 

No  waivers  have  been  granted. 
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(11)  The  number  of  members,  shown  for  each  State,  who  were  screened  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  to  determine  whether  they  meet  minimum  physical  profile  standards 
required  for  deployment  and,  of  those  members  — 

(A)  the  number  and  percentage  who  did  not  meet  minimum  physical  profile 
standards  required  for  deployment  and 

(B)  the  number  and  percentage  who  were  transferred  pursuant  to  section  1116  of 
ANGCRRA  to  the  personnel  accounting  category  described  in  paragraph  (8). 

This  requirement  was  not  in  effect  in  FY  93.  Amny  Regulation  40-501  and  National  Guard 
Regulation  40-501  are  being  revised  to  establish  procedures  to  implement  this  provision  of  the 
law. 

(12)  The  number  of  members,  and  the  percentage  total  membership  of  the  Army  National 
Guard,  shown  for  each  State,  who  underwent  a  medical  screening  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  as  provided  in  section  1117  of  ANGCRRA. 

This  requirement  was  not  in  effect  during  FY  93.  Amny  Regulation  40-501  and  National 
Guard  Regulation  40-501  are  being  revised  to  establish  procedures  to  implement  this  provision 
of  the  law. 

(13)  The  number  of  members,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  membership,  of  the  Army 
National  Guard,  shown  for  each  State,  who  underwent  a  dental  screening  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  as  provided  in  section  1117  of  ANGCRRA. 

This  requirement  was  not  in  effect  during  FY  93.  Army  Regulation  40-501  and  National 
Guard  Regulation  40-501  are  being  revised  to  establish  procedures  to  implement  this  provision 
of  the  law. 

(14)  The  number  of  members,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  membership,  of  the  Army 
National  Guard,  shown  for  each  State,  over  the  age  of  40  who  underwent  a  full  physical 
examination  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  section  1117  of  ANGCRRA. 

This  requirement  was  not  in  effect  during  FY  93.  Amiy  Regulation  40-501  and  National 
Guard  Regulation  40-501  are  being  revised  to  establish  procedures  to  implement  this  provision 
of  the  law.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  supporting  an  Army  request  for  a  2  year  defemient  from 
this  requirement  to  evaluate  annual  screening  supplementing  quadrennial  physicals  as  a  cost- 
effective  alternative. 

(15)  The  number  of  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  that  are  scheduled  for  early 
deployment  in  the  event  of  a  mobilization  and,  of  those  units,  the  number  that  are  dentally 
ready  for  deployment  in  accordance  with  section  1118  of  ANGCRRA. 

On  October  1.  1993,  the  Army  submitted  a  Dental  Readiness  Plan  to  Congress  for  3 
National  Guard  round-up  brigades  and  all  reserve  component  units  in  Contingency  Force  Pool  I, 
totaling  1 83  National  Guard  units  and  1 65  Amiy  Reserve  units  which  the  Army  identified  for  eariy 
deployment.  It  is  likely  that  continued  force  realignments  in  accordance  with  the  DoD  Bottom  Up 
Review  will  change  this  population. 
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(16)  The  estimated  post-mobilization  training  time  for  each  Army  National  Guard  combat 
unit,  and  a  description,  displayed  in  broad  categories  and  by  State,  of  what  training  would 
need  to  be  accomplished  for  Army  National  Guard  combat  units  in  a  post-mobilization 
period  for  purposes  of  section  1119  of  ANGCRRA. 

The  current  Amiy  post-mobilization  training  objective  for  early  deploying  National  Guard 
combat  units  (round-out  and  round-up  units)  is  90  days.  No  data  is  available  for  specific  units  at 
this  time  and,  when  available,  will  be  classified.  U.S.  Anmy  Forces  Command  has  the  responsibility 
to  collect  and  categorize  this  data  for  future  reports.  Through  the  Army's  BOLD  SHIFT  initiative, 
the  Army  has  developed  and  intensively  managed  pilot  programs  that  are  designed  to  reduce  the 
post-mobilization  training  time  required  by  Guard  combat  units  prior  to  their  deployment. 

(17)  A  description  of  the  measures  taken  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  in  section  1 1 20  of  ANGCRRA  to  expand  the  use  of  simulations,  simulators, 
and  advanced  training  devices  and  technologies  for  members  and  units  of  the  Army 
National  Guard. 

The  Army  fully  supports  the  intent  of  section  11 20.  Many  of  the  programs  started  in  FY 
93  will  carry  over  to  the  long  tenm.  National  Guard  and  Anmy  Reserve  representatives  participate 
in  Training  Mission  Area  General  Officer  Steering  Committee  meetings  that  provide  for  the 
expanded  use  of  simulations,  simulators,  and  advanced  training  devices  in  reserve  component 
training. 

The  Army  has  included  National  Guard  requirements  in  all  basis  of  issue  plans  for  all 
training  aids,  devices,  simulators,  and  simulations.  Currently  fielded  systems  include  the  Conduct 
of  Fire  Trainers  for  mechanized  infantry  and  amior  units,  as  well  as  Weaponeers  for  small  arms 
marksmanship  training.  The  Total  Army  Training  Strategy  incorporates  the  use  of  simulations  and 
simulators  and  is  the  basis  for  the  simulation  fielding  plan  to  support  the  five  division  battle 
projection  centers. 

The  Brigade  Command  Battle  Staff  Training  (BCBST)  team  is  a  new  initiative  under  the 
Battle  Command  Training  Program  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  It  will  train  National  Guard 
ground  combat  maneuver  brigades  in  battle  staff  tasks,  using  Brigade/Battalion  Simulation  to 
drive  command  post  exercises.  BCBST  also  uses  JANUS,  the  Army's  battle-focused  trainer,  to 
support  seminar  training  in  preparation  for  each  command  post  exercise.  Five  BCBST  seminars 
were  conducted  in  FY  93. 

In  addition  to  the  BCBST  program,  division-level  seminars  are  conducted  at  the  Army 
National  Guard  Leader  Development  Center  using  the  Corps  Battle  Simulation.  In  1 993,  the  28th, 
35th,  and  38th  Infantry  Division  commanders  and  their  staffs  participated  in  these  seminars,  which 
focus  on  team  building,  planning  leadership,  and  coordination  and  synchronization  skills.  The 
fielding  of  5  Brigade/Battalion  Simulation  systems  to  battle  projection  centers  will  provide  reserve 
component  maneuver  commanders  with  the  capability  to  conduct  simulation-driven  command 
post  exercises  to  train  brigade  and  battalion  staffs  realistically  without  sending  soldiers  to  the  field. 
The  scheduled  JANUS  fielding  in  FY  94  will  extend  this  training  capability  to  the  company  and 
platoon  leadership  level. 

The  Army  fielded  6  stationary  and  2  mobile  Bradley  Conduct  of  Fire  Trainers  to  the  National 
Guard  during  FY  93,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $10  million.  In  the  long  term,  the  Amny  plans  to 
provide  a  Conduct  of  Fire  Trainer  to  each  National  Guard  M 1  series  and  Bradley-equipped  infantry 
unit  in  a  program  synchronized  with  reserve  component  modemization. 
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The  Army  has  developed  and  scheduled  fielding  of  GUARDFIST  I  and  II  advanced 
technology  tank  and  artillery  training  devices  to  the  National  Guard.  These  devices  are  designed 
to  train  precision  gunnery  in  local  armories.  The  Army  awarded  the  first  GUARDFIST  I  contract 
in  February  1993.  The  GUARDFIST  II  contract  was  awarded  in  April  1993. 

The  Reserve  Component  Virtual  Training  Project,  a  $9.25  million  Advanced  Research 
Project  Agency  program  funded  in  the  FY  93  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  establishes  a  regional 
virtual  training  center  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  building  upon  existing  simulation  systems  for 
training  reserve  component  armor  and  mechanized  units.  Underthis  concept,  reserve  component 
units  will  undergo  weekend  training  in  a  full-immersion,  combat  training  center-like  environment 
with  evaluation  assistance  provided  by  certified  active  component  observer/controllers.  The  Army 
will  test  the  training  support  packages  and  virtual  combat  training  center  in  FY  94.  While  designed 
to  support  the  reserve  components,  its  products  and  procedures  will  transfer  directly  to  active 
program  units. 

(18)  Summary  tables  of  unit  readiness,  shown  for  each  State,  and  drawn  from  the  unit 
readiness  rating  system  as  required  by  section  1 1 21  of  ANGCRRA,  including  the  personnel 
readiness  rating  information  and  the  equipment  readiness  assessment  information  re- 
quired by  that  section,  together  with — 

(A)  explanations  of  the  information  shown  in  the  table;  and 

(B)  based  on  the  information  shown  in  the  tables,  the  Secretary's  overall  assess- 
ment of  the  deployability  of  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  including  a  discussion  of 
personnel  deficiencies  and  equipment  shortfalls  in  accordance  with  such  section  1121. 

In  October  1993,  the  Army  implemented  a  revised  Army  Regulation  220-1,  Unit  Status 
Reporting,  which  will  collect  the  infonmation  required  by  the  law.  The  first  National  Guard  unit 
reports  under  the  revised  regulation  will  occur  in  January  1 994. 

(19)  Summary  tables,  shown  for  each  State,  of  the  results  of  inspections  of  units  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  by  inspectors  general  or  other  commissioned  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  under  the  provisions  of  section  105  of  title  32,  together  with  explanations  of  the 
information  shown  in  the  tables,  and  including  display  of — 

(A)  the  number  of  such  inspections; 

(B)  identification  of  the  entity  conducting  each  inspection; 

(C)  the  number  of  units  inspected;  and 

(D)  the  overall  results  of  such  inspections,  including  the  inspector's  determination 
for  each  inspected  unit  of  whether  the  unit  met  deployability  standards  and,  for  those  units 
not  meeting  deployability  standards,  the  reasons  for  such  failure  and  the  status  of 
corrective  actions. 

At  the  time  of  publication,  inspection  data  was  still  under  development.  Under  the  BOLD 
SHIFT  initiative,  U.S.  Anny  Forces  Command  has  developed  new  methodologies  for  more 
objectively  evaluating  a  unit's  capability  to  perform  its  wartime  mission.    These  include  the 
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Operational  Readiness  Evaluation  (ORE)  and  the  Training  Assessment  Model  (TAM).  During  FY 
93,  U.S.  Anmy  Forces  Command  continued  to  intensely  manage  the  implementation  of  the  TAM 
and  ORE  in  National  Guard  Round-out  and  Round-up  Brigades  and  in  eariy  deploying  National 
Guard  and  Anmy  Reserve  units  of  Contingency  Force  Pool  I.  During  FY  93,  a  total  of  330  OREs 
were  conducted  by  the  Continental  U.S.  Anmy  teams  in  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units 
and  in  a  representative  sample  of  active  component  units.  This  data  has  not  been  fully  evaluated. 
When  available,  the  infonmation  on  ORE  and  other  inspection  results  vi/ill  be  classified. 

(20)  A  listing,  for  each  Army  National  Guard  combat  unit,  of  the  active-duty  combat  units 
associated  with  that  Army  National  Guard  unit  in  accordance  with  section  1131(a)  of 
ANGCRRA,  shown  by  State  and  to  be  accompanied,  for  each  such  National  Guard  unit,  by 


(A)  the  assessment  of  the  commander  of  that  associated  active-duty  unit  of  the 
manpower,  equipment,  and  training  resource  requirements  of  that  National  Guard  unit  in 
accordance  with  section  11312(b)(3)  of  ANGCRRA;  and 

(B)  the  results  of  the  validation  by  the  commander  of  that  associated  active-duty 
unit  of  the  compatibility  of  that  National  Guard  unit  with  active  duty  forces  in  accordance 
with  section  1131(b)(4)  of  ANGCRRA. 

In  July  1993,  the  Army  established  affiliations  between  active  component  divisions  and 
National  Guard  combat  units  for  FY  94.  However,  these  affiliations  are  now  being  revised  to 
implement  force  structure  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Bottom  Up  Review.  Affiliations 
for  the  15  enhanced  brigades  and  22  additional  brigades  and  the  10  active  component  division 
force  specified  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review  are  being  analyzed  and  developed  for  FY  95  and  beyond. 

Under  newly  developed  BOLD  SHIFT  assessment  procedures,  active  component  unit 
commanders  use  a  combination  of  the  Unit  Status  Report  (USR),  the  Operational  Readiness 
Evaluation  (ORE),  and  the  Training  Assessment  Model  (TAM)  to  evaluate  affiliated  National 
Guard  units.  Data  from  the  first  National  Guard  USRs  under  the  revised  Arniy  regulation  will  not 
be  available  until  after  publication  of  this  Posture  Statement.  Readiness  assessments  are  being 
completed  on  the  Round-Out  and  Round-Up  brigades,  where  BOLD  SHIFT  initiatives  were 
intensively  managed  during  FY  93,  and  will  be  classified  when  completed.  Because  no 
assessments  have  been  completed,  no  validations  of  compatibility  have  been  made. 

(21)  A  specification  of  the  active-duty  personnel  assigned  to  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
pursuant  to  section  41 4(c)  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1 992 
and  1993  (10  U.S.C.  261  note),  shown  (a)  by  State,  (b)  by  rank  of  officers,  warrant  officers, 
and  enlisted  members  assigned,  and  (c)  by  unit  or  other  organizational  entity  of  assign- 
ment. 

This  data  is  provided  in  the  figure  A2. 
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"When  the  first  Black  Hawk 

helicopter  was  downed...,  the  other 

American  troops  didn't  retreat, 

although  they  could  have.  Some 

90  of  them  formed  a  perimeter 

around  the  helicopter  and  they  held 

that  ground  under  intensely  heavy 

fire.  They  stayed  with  their 

comrades.  That's  the  kind  of 

soldiers  they  are." 


President  William  J.  Clinton 
October  7,  1993 


Thursday,  March  3,  1994. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1995  NAVY  POSTURE 
WITNESSES 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DALTON,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

ADMIRAL  FRANK  B.  KELSO,  HI,  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS,  U.S. 
NAVY 

general  carl  e.  mundy,  jr.,  commandant,  u.s.  marine  corps 

Introduction 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  This  afternoon 
the  Committee  welcomes  the  Honorable  John  H.  Dalton,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Frank  B.  Kelso,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  General  Carl  E.  Mundy,  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  to 
present  the  fiscal  year  1995  Navy  posture  statement. 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  work  that  all  of  you 
have  done  over  the  years,  particularly  Admiral  Kelso.  He  and  I 
worked  for  about  five  years  trying  to  decentralize  some  of  the  folks 
out  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  so  that  they  would  have  a  better 
quality  of  life.  I  know  you  took  a  lot  of  heat  on  that  issue  and  I 
appreciate  it.  I  think  in  the  end,  it  will  be  the  right  thing  to  do. 

One  of  the  issues  that  came  up  yesterday  was  the  number  of  flag 
officers  the  Army  is  getting  rid  of  and  they  said  30  percent.  After 
studying  it  a  little  bit  today,  I  realized  that  I  asked  the  wrong 
question  or  they  answered  it  wrong.  When  they  said  they  got  rid 
of  25  percent,  they  meant  they  got  rid  of  25  percent  flag  officers, 
not  out  of  the  Pentagon. 

I  see  the  percentage  of  officers  in  the  Marine  Corps  is  very  low, 
and  the  Navy  percentage  is  much  lower  than  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army.  It  is  not  that  we  don't  like  a  lot  of  flag  officers,  but  we  think 
there  ought  to  be  less  in  Washington,  doing  work  in  the  field  rather 
than  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  Pentagon. 

We  will  insert  your  prepared  statement  in  the  record.  Please 
briefly  summarize  it  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  questions. 

Mr.  Secretary. 

Summary  Statement  of  Secretary  Dalton 

Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  on  my 
first  occasion  before  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  with  you  and  your  colleagues.  It  is  an  honor 
and  I  also  welcome  the  opportunity  to  review  with  you  the  posture 
of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team,  to  present  our  budget  and  to  tell 
you  our  plans  in  this  new  security  environment. 

I  will  submit  my  statement  for  the  record  and  I  will  make  a  few 
brief  points. 
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First,  I  want  to  talk  about  our  people.  They  are  magnificent,  the 
absolute  best  I  have  ever  seen.  As  a  former  Naval  Officer,  I  am 
convinced  that  people  truly  are  the  key  to  our  present  and  fiiture 
readiness.  When  I  had  the  privilege  to  take  the  position  of  Navy 
Secretary,  President  Clinton  told  me  he  had  inherited  the  finest 
Naval  Service  in  our  history,  based  on  the  quality  of  people. 

When  I  visit  communities  where  our  forces  are  stationed,  I  see 
that  they  are  treating  our  young  men  and  women  as  if  they  were 
in  their  own  hometown.  Our  people,  their  families  and  the  places 
they  live,  are  the  heart  of  readiness. 

With  regard  to  your  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  I  believe  you  will 
find  that  our  posture  statement  this  year  tells  a  different  story 
from  what  might  be  expected.  The  President's  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  supports  an  affordable,  executable,  solid  Department  of  the 
Navy  program;  one  that  ensures  ready  naval  forces  well  into  the 
next  century. 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  following  points  about  our  program  as 
exciting  as  I  do. 

My  first  point  is  on  the  cover  of  the  Posture  Statement.  It  says 
that  we  are  revolutionizing  our  naval  forces.  President  Clinton's 
Bottom-Up  Review  independently  demonstrated  that  our  Navy-Ma- 
rine Corps  strategic  vision,  ".  .  .  From  the  Sea",  was  right  on 
track.  The  reach  and  accuracy  of  precision-guided  munitions,  great- 
ly improved  sensors,  plus  seamless  command  and  control  linking 
joint  forces,  give  the  integrated  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  the  abil- 
ity to  control  and  influence  events  on  land  like  never  before. 

This  forward-looking  orientation  means  we  have  incorporated 
new  ways  of  thinking  about  our  naval  forces.  Out  are  old  warfare 
divisions  like  anti-surface  warfare,  anti-submarine  warfare,  anti-air 
warfare,  et  cetera.  In  are  new  integrated  and  joint,  land  battle-ori- 
ented missions,  strike,  littoral  warfare,  sealift,  and  others.  Out  is 
a  go-it-alone  attitude.  In  is  joint  assessment  of  naval  missions. 

My  second  point  deals  with  our  plans  for  a  "rightsized"  Navy-Ma- 
rine Corps  team  of  about  330  ships  and  174,000  Marines.  Though 
smaller,  the  naval  forces  of  the  future  will  not  be  hollow.  Savings 
will  be  applied  to  recapitalizing  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  en- 
sure the  naval  forces  of  the  future  are  at  least  as  strong  as  naval 
forces  of  today.  Additionally,  right-sizing  of  our  infrastructure  re- 
mains necessary  to  maintain  peak  efficiency,  to  retain  and  improve 
quality  for  the  good  of  our  people,  and  to  recapitalize  year  by  year. 
This  supports  long-term  readiness. 

Third  is  my  very  strong  emphasis  on  the  ethics  of  leadership. 
The  question  of  military  character  and  ethics  is  not  just  a  topic  for 
debate.  It  is  a  real  and  significant  readiness  issue. 

I  am  working  closely  with  the  uniformed  and  civilian  leadership 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy  to  reemphasize  our  core  values 
for  honor,  courage  and  commitment  with  all  of  our  people.  The 
Naval  Service  is  in  the  forefront  of  a  renewal  of  the  kind  of  moral 
leadership  that  can  help  show  the  way  and  set  an  example  for  soci- 
ety as  a  whole.  Our  intent  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  naval  forces  which  are  efficient,  relevant,  and 
second  to  none. 
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It  is  my  great  honor  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  look  for- 
ward to  answering  your  questions  and  working  with  you  in  this 
challenging  new  security  environment. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  Joint  Posture  Statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  hearing.  See  page 
429.] 

[The  statement  of  Secretary  Dalton  follows:] 
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JOHN  H.  DALTON 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

On  July  1,  1993,  President  Clinton  nominated  John  H.  Dalton  to  become  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.   The  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  on  July  21.   Secretary  Dalton 
was  sworn  in  as  the  70th  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  July  22. 

Previously,  Mr.  Dalton  ran  the  San  Antonio,  Texas  office  of  Stephens  Inc.,  a  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas-based  investment  banking  firm.    Prior  to  Stephens  he  was  Managing 
Director  of  Best  Associates  and  Mason  Best  Company,  merchant  banking  firms 
headquartered  in  Houston  and  Dallas  respectively. 

From  1984  to  1988  he  served  as  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Freedom 
Capital  Corporation,  a  financial  holding  company  in  San  Antonio.    Prior  to  this  position,  he 
was  President  of  the  Real  Estate  Division  of  the  Gill  Companies  of  San  Antonio. 

President  Carter  nominated  Mr.  Dalton  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in 
December  1979,  where  he  served  as  a  member  and  chairman  until  July  1981.   Mr.  Dalton 
was  President  of  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Association  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  before  being  appointed  to  the  Bank  Board.    He  began  his 
public  service  career  after  serving  with  the  investment  banking  firm  of  Goldman,  Sachs  & 
Company  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

In  1971  he  received  a  Master  of  Business  Administration  Degree  from  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Dalton  attended 
Louisiana  State  University  for  one  year  before  attending  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.   He 
graduated  with  distinction  from  Annapolis  in  1964  having  served  as  Deputy  Brigade 
Commander,  the  Academy's  number  two  ranking  position.    He  was  a  fmalist  in  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  competition. 

Serving  in  the  Navy  from  1964  to  1969,  he  received  naval  nuclear  power  training  and 
served  aboard  the  submarines  USS  BLUEBACK  (as  Supply  and  Commissary  Officer)  and 
JOHN  C.  CALHOUN  (as  Main  Propulsion  Assistant,  Communications  Officer  and  Weapons 
Officer).    He  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  while  serving  on  active  duty.    Subsequently,  he 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Mr.  Dalton  was  Bexar  County,  Texas,  Finance  Chairman  for  the  Clinton/Gore 
Campaign  in  1992,  National  Treasurer  of  the  1980  Carter/Mondale  National  Presidential 
Campaign  and  Deputy  Texas  Campaign  Director  for  the  Carter/Mondale  Campaign  in  1976. 

Mr.  Dalton  was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  December  13,  1941  and  was 
raised  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana.    He  and  his  wife  Margaret  and  two  sons,  John  Jr.  and 
Chris,  reside  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF 

THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  H.  D ALTON 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 


Mr.  Chairman, 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  today  to  review  with  you  the 
posture  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team,  to  present  our  budget,  and  to  tell  you  our  plans  in 
this  new  security  environment. 

My  first  six  months  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  confirmed  and  strengthened  my 
conviction  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  revolutionary  technological  and  geopolitical 
change.  Not  since  the  end  of  World  War  11  have  so  many  changes  taken  place  so  quickly. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  threat  of  global  war  has  receded.    Facing  us  now  are  four 
principal  dangers  which  are  increasingly  clear:  (1)  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  (2)  threats 
to  democracy  and  reform  in  the  former  communist  world,  (3)  regional  conflict  and  (4) 
challenges  to  our  economic  security. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  we  have  carefully  examined  and  assessed  these 
dangers  and  other  dramatic  changes  in  our  world.    Our  Navy-Marine  Corps  response  is 
reflected  in  our  budget  and  is  based  on  our  new  strategic  vision,  which  we  call   ...From  the 
Sea.   The  fleshing  out  of  this  vision  has  been  done  through  our  implementation  of  Total 
Quality  Leadership,  the  reorganization  of  the  Navy  headquarters  staff,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
new  program  and  assessment  process.    My  point  here  is  that  like  the  world  around  us,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  changed  ~  is  changing  -  dynamically.   I'm  proud  of  what's 
happening  in  the  Department  and  proud  of  the  team  of  uniformed  and  civilian  leaders  who 
are  making  our  new  set  of  priorities  a  reality. 
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My  efforts  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  been  to  build  and  improve  on  this  work  so 
that  the  nation  can  reap  the  benefits.    In  accomplishing  this  task,  I  have  set  down  four 
principles  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy.   They  are:  personnel,  readiness,  technology,  and 
efficiency.   These  principles  will  guide  us  as  we  ensure  our  naval  forces  have  the  right 
personnel,  that  they  are  right-sized  and  recapitalized  for  the  future,  and  that  they  are  ready  to 
perform  their  missions. 

MISSIONS 

In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  two  types  of  Navy-Marine  Corps  missions  have  come  to 
the  forefront.    The  first  calls  for  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  to  project  military  power  from 
the  sea  to  land  ~  to  deal  with  warfighting  in  regions  of  the  world  that  are  far  from  the 
United  States.    In  this  regard,  we  have  shifted  our  warfighting  emphasis  to  jointness,  which 
was  first  articulated  in  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  white  paper  called  ...From  the  Sea  and  was 
recently  validated  by  the  Dqnrtment  of  Defense  Bottom-up  Review.   ...From  the  Sea 
acknowledges  that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  truly  an  integrated  force.   My  intent  is  to 
find  ways  to  integrate  them  still  further. 

The  second  type  of  mission  calls  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  be  ever  present 
overseas  -  to  do  things  that  help  deter  and  prevent  wars  and  that  protect  our  citizens  and 
national  interests.    These  functions  include  crisis  response,  deterrence  of  others'  use  of  force, 
evacuation  of  non-combatants,  the  provision  of  humanitarian  aid,  coalition  building,  and 
forward  presence.    In  particular,  sea-based  forward  presence  ensures  that  all  these  can  be 
accomplished  without  infringing  on  the  sovereignty  of  any  other  nation. 

Establishing  "presence"  underlies  ...From  the  Sea.   It  is  a  prerequisite  for  protecting 
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our  security  interests  and  is  central  to  our  day-to-day  operations.    When  we  speak  of  naval 
presence  -  it's  not  just  "being  there"  -  it's  being  there  and  "doing  there."    It  means  that  the 
Navy-Marine  Corps  team  is  ready  on  the  scene  for  quick  crisis  response  or  other  actions  that 
demonstrate  the  will  and  influence  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  President  Clinton  determined  our  joint  armed 
forces  must  be  able  to  handle  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts  (or  MRCs) 
and  that  naval  forces  must  also  be  sized  for  forward  presence.    Littoral  regions  are  where 
those  crises  and  conflicts  will  most  likely  occur,  and  that  is  where  naval  forces  can  remain 
present.    Eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  world  cities  and  strategic  objectives  are  within  a  200 
mile  range  from  the  ocean. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  come  to  understand  their  critical  contributions  to 
MRC  scenarios.    In  particular,  naval  forces  provide  a  special  capability  for  enabling  the 
insertion  and  sustainment  of  heavier  forces  under  both  hostile  and  benign  conditions.   The 
high-technology  weapons  we  have  developed  and  are  developing  for  the  future  allow  us  to 
establish  air  defense,  out-maneuver  the  enemy  from  the  sea  with  our  Navy-Marine  Corps 
team,  and  provide  cover  to  insert  the  Army  and  Air  Force  at  a  time  and  place  of  our 
choosing.    Our  ability  to  enable  our  sister  services,  the  heavy  land  and  aviation  forces,  is  of 
extreme  importance  in  major  conflicts. 

RIGHT-SIZE  AND  RECAPITALIZE 

From  these  two  central  missions,  forward  presence  and  joint  warfighting,  we  have 
developed  a  plan  for  a  "right-sized"  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  of  about  330  ships  and 
174,000  Marines.    Though  smaller,  this  force  is  not  hollow.    It  will  provide  the  high-tech 
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capability  needed  to  carry  out  the  directives  of  the  National  Command  Authorities.    It  is 
affordable.    We  are  applying  disciplined  business  principles  and  techniques  in  right-sizing. 
Finally,  it  is  executable  through  our  Total  Quality  Leadership  approach. 

There  are  three  principal  emphases  to  our  new  approach.    My  first  is  to  shape  our 
forces.   They  must  be  tailored  to  our  new  roles  and  missions.    This  means  they  must  be 
right-sized  not  just  in  total  number,  but  also  in  the  right  kinds  of  ships,  the  right  kinds  of 
weapons  systems,  and  most  importantly  the  right  types  of  Sailors  and  Marines. 

My  second  thrust  is  to  "recapitalize"  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  -  to  ensure  the 
naval  forces  of  the  future  are  at  least  as  strong  as  naval  forces  of  today.   In  reducing  our 
force  structure  to  about  330  ships  and  1 1  carrier  air  wings,  we  shed  excess  infrastructure, 
and  we  improve  cost-effectiveness  through  enhanced  efficiency.    At  the  same  time,  we  are 
consolidating  our  resources  and  concentrating  on  joint  procurement  and  efforts  to  improve 
acquisition  processes. 

When  I  say  our  program  is  executable.  I  mean  we  are  not  taking  a  wish  list  approach. 
We  are  making  real  disciplined,  vertical  cuts  in  a  business-like  fashion:  we  are  phasing  out 
A-6,  P-3A  and  P-3B  type  aircraft,  FF-1052  class  frigates,  CG- 16/27  class  cruisers,  all 
nuclear  cruisers,  all  of  the  S94  and  637  class  attack  submarines,  and  all  pre-Thdent  class 
ballistic  missile  submarines.    Marine  Corps  active  duty  reductions  include:  45  per  cent  of 
artillery,  29  per  cent  of  Marine  tactical  aviation,  and  SO  per  cent  of  our  tank  battalions,  much 
of  which  has  been  moved  to  the  Reserves.   The  Base  Realignment  And  Closure  Commission 
(BRAC-93)  addressed  our  infrastructure  by  closing  or  realigning  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  our 
installations.    Additional  right-sizing  of  our  remaining  infrastructure  remains  necessary  to 
free  funds  to  recapitalize  that  infrastructure,  to  maintain  it  at  peak  efficiency,  to  retain  and 
improve  its  quality  for  the  good  of  our  people,  and  to  replace  it  year  by  year  as  a 
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commitment  to  the  long-term  readiness  of  our  forces. 

The  third  part  of  our  business  approach  stresses  evaluating  and  buying  systems  with 
our  sister  services  as  a  means  of  maximizing  scarce  resources  and  fostering  jointness.    For 
instance,  we  canceled  the  medium  range  Unmanned  Airborne  Vehicle  (or  UAV)  program  in 
order  to  buy  the  Army  short-range  UAV.   This  revolutionary  thrust  to  purchase  systems 
more  often  with  our  sister  services,  is  implicit  in  our  program  and  budget. 

OUR  PEOPLE 

Now,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  bottom  line  of  readiness...    our  people!  As  a 
former  Naval  Officer,  I  am  convinced  that  people  truly  are  the  key  to  our  present  and  future 
readiness.    When  I  took  the  position  of  Navy  Secretary,  President  Clinton  told  me  he  had 
inherited  the  finest  Naval  Service  in  our  history  based  on  the  quality  of  personnel.    My  visits 
to  the  Fleet  and  Fleet  Marine  Force  absolutely  reinforce  this  view. 

A  major  component  of  our  right-sizing  is  our  citizen  Sailors  and  Marines  in  the 
Reserves.    We  have  committed  to  integrate  them  even  more  closely  with  our  active  forces. 
For  example,  while  right-sizing  reserve  air  wings,  we  have  committed  an  aircraft  carrier, 
USS  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  be  the  reserve  aircraft  carrier.    Its  air  wing  is  the  one  remaining  ~ 
integrated  ~  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  reserve  air  wing.   That  new  capability  is  a  significant 
departure  from  any  commitment  to  the  Reserves  made  in  the  past.   This  carrier  will  be  used 
to  train  our  Reserves  for  exercises  and  short-term  deployments.    In  the  event  of  crisis  or 
conflict  it  will  function  as  a  ready,  capable  resource  to  augment  active  forces.    Maintaining 
this  Reserve  aircraft  carrier  is  not  without  cost,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  expenditure.    It  takes 
maximum  advantage  of  the  talents  and  experience  of  our  Reserve  forces.   That  way  we  can 
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reduce  the  number  of  air  wings  while  maintaining  the  number  of  carriers.    This  type  of 
capability  sharing  wiih  our  Reserves  is  smart  business. 

On  the  active  duty  side,  I  have  stressed  the  need  to  avoid  involuntary  separations  and 
to  maintain  peacetime  Optempo/Perstempo  rates  at  a  level  that  preserves  the  morale  and  long 
term  readiness  of  our  people.    Medical  care,  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  programs, 
child  care,  and  family  services  are  also  important  and  we  must  not  lose  our  focus  in  these 
areas. 

Of  course,  concern  for  our  people  rings  hollow  if  we  forget  that  character  and 
integrity  are  cornerstones  of  military  leadership.    The  leadership  of  this  Department  is 
especially  committed  to  addressing  a  number  of  important  social,  moral,  ethical  and 
leadership  issues  in  the  years  ahead.    With  regard  to  sexual  harassment,  gender  and  racial 
discrimination,  hazing,  cheating  and  lying,  the  gulf  between  our  theory  and  our  practice  can 
be  bridged  only  by  true  leadership.    I  firmly  believe  that  these  problems  are  significant 
readiness  issues.    To  retain  our  junior  Marines  and  Sailors,  we  must  encourage  an 
environment  of  ethical  leadership  that  bolsters  confidence  and  trust  between  subordinates  and 
superiors.    Otherwise,  there  can  be  none  of  the  special  esprit  or  bonding  essential  to  the 
teamwork  required  for  combat.   And  there  would  be  little  confidence  by  the  American  people 
in  the  rightness  of  our  actions.   Without  trust  and  confidence,  there  cannot  be  an  effective 
military  for  America. 

The  trust  required  for  effective  leadership  requires  a  standard  of  behavior  and  the 
development  of  personal  character  that  are  in  some  aspects  unique,  but,  ultimately,  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  moral  code  of  society.    I  am  talking  about  --  not  the  average,    .    .    . 
not  the  common  denominator  -  but  the  highest  standards.    I  am  currendy  working  with  the 
rest  of  the  military  and  civilian  leadership  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  to  reemphasize  our 
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core  values  -  Honor,  Courage,  and  Commitment  --  and  other  concepts  of  moral  behavior 
within  our  leadership  training  programs.    This  training  will  be  career-long  and  service-wide. 
In  my  view,  it  is  not  something  new  at  all;  it  is  a  return  to  a  traditional  goal.    We  have 
history,  our  tradition,  and  the  military  doctrine  that  affirm  the  values  of  personal  integrity 
and  sacrifice  in  service  to  others.    We  now  have  to  use  the  system  we  have  in  order  to  build 
the  trust  and  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  long-standing  principles  of  Naval  Service. 

The  decision  to  change  the  law  that  excluded  women  from  particular  categories  of 
combat  assignment,  such  as  combatant  ships  and  aircraft,  has  expanded  opportunities  for 
women  with  operational  forces.    Today,  the  best  qualified  Sailors  and  Marines,  regardless  of 
gender,  can  serve  in  such  assignments.    While  we  have  included  women  in  many  different 
meaningful  missions  over  the  years,  our  intent  here  is  to  have  women  serving  in  every  job 
except  those  involving  direct  ground  combat  -  something  we  owe  women  and  men  as  we 
attempt  to  get  the  best  possible  people  into  the  right  jobs  to  serve  our  Navy-Marine  Corps 
team  and  our  country.    I  am  committed  to  continuing  this  initiative  as  we  right-size. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  undertaken  revolutionary  changes  in  this  last  year 
which  have  put  in  place  a  new  organization,  process  and  structure.    The  results  are  a  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  team  focused  on  a  new  strategic  vision,  ...From  the  Sea,  and  a  budget  and 
program  which  fully  implement  new  concepts  developed  as  part  of  the  Bonom-Vp  Review. 
As  full  participants  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  we  developed  the  concepts  of  recapitalization, 
right-sizing,  and  new  technologies.    Our  follow-up  to  infrastructure  reduction,  vertical  force 
cuts,  and  right-sizing  of  personnel  strength  are  the  right  disciplined  approach  to  doing 
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business,  to  management,  and  to  our  concern  for  people.    Along  with  this  approach,  we  are 
engaged  in  reaffirming  our  traditional  emphasis  on  character,  integrity,  and  core  values.    Our 
intent  is  to  provide  the  nation  naval  forces  which  are  efficient,  relevant,  and  second  to  none. 
It  is  my  great  honor  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    I  look  forward  to  the  answering  your 
questions  and  working  with  you  in  this  challenging  new  security  environment. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Admiral  Kelso. 

Summary  Statement  of  Admiral  Kelso 

Admiral  Kelso.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  before  this  Committee  again 
today  and  thank  you  for  your  support  of  our  Navy. 

I  have  testified  before  this  distinguished  Committee  on  a  number 
of  occasions  and  every  time  I  have  reported  to  you  that  our  Navy 
is  at  sea  protecting  American  interests  around  the  globe.  Today,  45 
percent  of  our  ships  are  at  sea  and  nearly  half  of  those  are  on  ex- 
tended deployments. 

The  Navy,  along  with  the  Marine  Corps,  continues  to  arrive  on 
scene  early  at  most  potential  trouble  spots.  Almost  across  the  board 
we  stay  in  the  region  long  after  the  crisis  is  resolved,  encouraging 
stability  and  serving  as  a  symbol  of  this  Nation's  commitment. 
That  is  true  today  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  where  we 
are  monitoring  Iraqi  activities;  off  the  coast  of  Somalia  where  we 
have  had  nearly  continuous  presence  since  I  assumed  this  job  in 
mid- 1990;  and  around  Haiti  where  we  continue  to  enforce  the  em- 
bargo. I  am  confident  that  also  is  the  case  in  the  Adriatic  where 
naval  forces  are  playing  a  major  role  in  U.N.  efforts  to  end  the 
bloodshed  in  Bosnia. 

In  addition  to  these  operations,  we  maintain  a  weather  eye  on 
the  situation  in  Korea,  exercise  with  friends  and  allies,  train  indi- 
vidual ships  and  battle  groups,  and  conduct  small-scale  operations 
every  day  at  sea. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  all  this  is  that  we  have  operated  at 
this  pace  all  year,  even  as  we  have  increased  the  speed  of  the 
drawdown.  Since  I  last  testified  before  you,  we  have  pulled  another 
67  ships  and  26  aviation  squadrons  out  of  active  service,  bringing 
our  total  to  182  ships  and  49  squadrons  since  I  came  to  this  job, 
a  force  cut  of  nearly  30  percent  in  under  four  years. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  absorbed  a  funding  reduction  of  33 
percent.  The  cuts  we  have  made  across  our  management  structure 
are  even  more  dramatic.  We  have  nearly  halved  the  CNO  staff, 
eliminating  almost  a  thousand  positions.  We  have  shrunk  our  sys- 
tems command  by  20  percent,  cutting  nearly  2,000  white-collar 
management  jobs  in  this  city  alone.  And  in  the  last  year,  we  have 
reduced  the  total  number  of  people  on  active  duty  by  32,000,  bring- 
ing us  to  486,000  men  and  women  in  uniform  today,  92,000  fewer 
than  we  had  in  1990. 

Taken  alone,  these  statistics  are  startling.  But  when  you  put 
them  in  the  context  of  our  pace  of  operations  and  our  safety  record 
during  the  same  period,  they  are  extraordinary.  This  past  year,  for 
example,  we  reduced  our  total  number  of  operational  mishaps,  non- 
operational  deaths,  motor  vehicle  fatalities,  and  on-the-job  injuries 
to  record  lows.  Over  the  last  three  years  our  Class  A  flight  mishap 
rate  has  decreased  an  average  of  2.6  per  100,000  flight  hours,  down 
from  a  three-year  average  of  3  per  100,000  flight  hours  a  decade 
ago,  a  33  percent  improvement. 

In  addition  to  sparing  lives,  these  mishap  rates  mean  we  are  re- 
placing fewer  aircraft  because  of  accidents  every  year  and  we  have 
saved  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  You  can  be  proud  of  your 
Naval  Forces  and  the  quality  of  their  performance. 
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I  attribute  much  of  our  success  during  this  trying  period  to  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  which  we  call  'Total  Quality  Leadership." 
They  are  the  principles  of  Dr.  Edwards  Deming.  For  the  first  time 
this  gives  us  a  universal  management  framework  for  addressing 
problems  of  great  complexity  and  diversity;  the  same  principles 
that  have  enabled  us  to  cut  management  levels  so  dramatically 
have  also  improved  the  way  we  operate  our  Navy,  giving  us  a  safer 
and  more  efficient  workplace  for  all  our  people. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  Master  Chief  of  the  Navy  was 
sitting  in  my  office  the  other  day,  and  he  said,  Admiral,  I  have 
been  visiting  our  ships  that  we  are  decommissioning.  It  is  amazing 
when  the  BUPERS-409  Team  comes  to  the  ship,  the  anxiety  level 
of  the  people  goes  down. 

I  didn't  know  what  the  409  Team  was,  Mr.  Chairman.  About  two 
days  later  I  went  up  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  and  I  had 
three  young  officers,  two  lieutenants  and  a  lieutenant  commander 
briefing  me  about  how  they  had  seen  the  problem  and  the  turmoil 
created  by  downsizing  the  Navy  or  "rightsizing"  the  Navy,  and  they 
created  this  409  Team  of  detailers  and  assignment  officers  to  go 
out  to  each  ship,  talk  to  the  people,  write  them  a  set  of  orders  and 
get  them  into  a  new  training  so  they  knew  the  Navy  cared  about 
them. 

These  young  people  were  empowered  by  TQL  to  act  to  do  the  job 
and  I  am  proud  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  I  am  confident  TQL 
will  provide  the  tools  to  see  our  way  through  this  difficult  period. 
But  as  successful  as  "Total  Quality  Leadership"  is,  it  can  only  do 
so  much. 

In  addition  to  the  cuts,  I  have  already  mentioned  we  have  cut  ac- 
quisition to  the  bone,  as  I  know  you  appreciate.  We  are  asking  to 
buy  only  4  ships  and  24  tactical  aircraft  this  year.  These  numbers 
will  not  sustain  a  U.S.  Navy  at  the  level  this  Nation  will  require 
in  the  future.  We  know  we  will  have  to  increase  our  acquisition 
funding  in  the  next  century  but  we  also  know  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  seeing  defense  appropriations  rise,  so  we  will  have  to  find 
the  money  within  the  Navy  if  we  are  to  capitalize  in  the  outyears. 

I  believe  we  know  how  to  do  this.  We  have  developed  a  living, 
workable  plan  that  will  free  up  funds  for  acquisition  toward  the 
end  of  this  century.  Our  most  important  requirement  is  to  shed  in- 
frastructure. We  can  be  easily  derailed  if  we  don't  make  the  right 
choices  today.  Already  cuts  to  BRAC-related  MIICON  in  fiscal  year 
1994  are  jeopardizing  our  ability  to  execute  the  program  that  will 
give  our  Nation  the  Navy  it  needs  through  the  early  decades  of  the 
21st  Century. 

Important  fiscal  year  1994  MIICON  funds  earmarked  for  base 
closure  expenses  have  been  rescinded.  This  is  the  worst  of  all  solu- 
tions, as  it  delays  conversion  to  civilian  use  and  the  Navy  will  have 
to  absorb  additional  operating  cost  if  the  closures  are  stretched  out. 

The  most  likely  account  available  to  us  to  make  up  the  deficit  is 
the  readiness  account.  As  difficult  and  painful  as  it  is,  we  must 
close  facilities  in  order  to  maintain  the  operational  forces  our  coun- 
try will  need  downstream  and  we  must  be  willing  today  to  pay  the 
one-time  cost  associated  with  these  base  closures.  Otherwise,  the 
effects  of  this  shortfall  will  increase  dramatically  over  time  and  the 
readiness  of  our  smaller  Navy  will  decrease. 
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There  are  other  risks  as  well.  If  the  world  situation  demands  in- 
creased American  naval  presence  over  a  long  period  of  time,  we 
may  have  to  stretch  operating  tempo  to  higher  levels.  Our  people 
are  willing  to  make  tremendous  sacrifices  during  crises  but  they 
cannot  endure  significant  jumps  in  the  operating  tempo  during 
peacetime. 

I  am  also  worried  about  today's  recruiting  climate.  Across  the 
board,  young  Americans  are  less  inclined  to  join  the  military  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  decade.  They  perceive  that  a  military 
career  is  a  very  uncertain  thing  these  days,  yet  they  know  military 
life  demands  tremendous  sacrifice.  Today,  as  the  Secretary  said, 
our  people  are  the  very  best.  We  need  to  keep  it  that  way  and  it 
will  cost  us  some  additional  dollars  in  recruiting. 

Even  with  these  risks,  I  believe  there  is  a  way  to  maintain  cur- 
rent readiness,  recapitalize  gradually  over  the  next  decades,  and 
end  up  40  years  from  now  with  a  ready  maritime  capability  our 
Nation  requires.  But  we  have  to  make  some  hard  choices  today  if 
we  want  to  get  there  in  the  future.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend  one 
dollar  on  unnecessary  infrastructure,  because  that  dollar  will  cost 
us  millions  in  the  outyears. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  execute  in  a  timely  manner  BRAC  deci- 
sions which  were  approved  by  the  Congress,  slowly  capitalize  to  en- 
sure we  have  a  high-tech  Navy  25  years  from  now,  maintain  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  sailors  and  their  families. 

Sir,  your  Navy  today  is  in  superb  condition.  The  morale  and 
readiness  are  high  at  the  moment.  Our  young  men  and  women  do 
a  tremendous  job  and  they  get  a  little  better  at  it  every  day.  I  hope 
their  sacrifices,  their  dedication  and  their  professionalism  give  you 
the  same  kind  of  pride  that  they  have  given  to  me. 

I  also  appreciate  your  support  and  I  ask  you  once  again  to  help 
us  execute  the  program  we  have  developed  to  keep  our  Navy  sec- 
ond to  none  well  into  the  21th  Century. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  General  Mundy. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Mundy 

General  MuNDY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  always,  it  is  good  to  come  here  as  a  Marine  and  represent  the 
Corps,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  this  Com- 
mittee. This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  appeared  before  you 
since  becoming  the  Commandant,  and  on  my  previous  formal  ap- 
pearance two  years  ago,  I  came  here  and  stressed  to  you  the  criti- 
cality  of  maintaining  a  strength  level  in  the  Marine  Corps  that 
would  enable  us  to  continue  to  do  the  things  that  we  do  every  day 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  field  an  effective  combat  organization 
when  it  was  time  to  do  that. 

I  told  you  at  that  time  that  there  was  nothing  I  could  see  even 
from  that  early  position,  if  you  will,  on  the  horizon  of  the  future 
of  our  national  security  requirements  that  would  diminish  in  any 
way  the  requirements  for  Marines  in  terms  of  the  capabilities  that 
we  bring  to  the  table  every  day.  I  can  report  two  years  later  noth- 
ing in  my  perspective  of  the  future  has  changed.  We  still  have  a 
requirement  for  a  good,  credible  Marine  Corps. 

In  stressing  the  requirement  for  that  size  I  stressed  to  you  at 
that  time,  that  on  a  day-to-day  basis  at  that  time,  there  were  over- 
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seas  at  any  given  time,  away  from  their  home  bases  and  their  fami- 
nes, for  periods  of  six  months  or  longer,  about  22,000  Marines  on 
a  given  day. 

Today  we  are  22,000  fewer  and  there  are  24,000  Marines  over- 
seas unaccompanied  under  the  same  circumstances  that  I  de- 
scribed, so  the  pace  has  not  slackened,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has 
not  slowed  down  at  all,  the  pace  at  which  your  Corps  of  Marines 
operates. 

Today  I  can  make  a  positive  report  to  you  and  very  much  of  that 
report  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  committee  in  supporting 
an  adequate  size  for  the  Marine  Corps.  In  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
that  was  completed  by  Secretary  Aspin,  now  Secretary  Perry,  and 
ratified  by  the  President,  the  Marine  Corps  was  given  an  end 
strength  of  174,000  Marines.  That  was  generally  compatible  with 
the  same  numbers  that  had  been  supported  in  many  quarters  in 
the  Congress  and  certainly  by  this  committee.  It  is  a  number  which 
we  appreciate  and  we  will  always  be  indebted  to  those  who  raise 
and  maintain  and  determine  the  sizes  of  the  organizations  of  our 
armed  forces. 

So  we  will  be  able,  I  think,  to  operate  effectively  in  the  future 
and  continue  the  pace,  albeit  at  a  very  high  level  of  operating 
tempo. 

In  addition  to  operational  capabilities,  in  addition  to  being  able 
to  continue  to  be  effective,  the  good  thing  about  having  a  firm  focus 
on  the  future  in  terms  of  our  size  is  that  it  will  enable  us  to  now 
begin  to  stabilize  the  tremendous  turbulence  that  we  have  experi- 
enced with  our  people  as  they  have  not  known  literally  whether 
they  were  going  to  be  around  next  year  or  not. 

To  have  a  clear  focus  on  your  future,  to  have  a  clear  focus  on  re- 
tention opportunities,  whether  reenlistment  for  enlisted  personnel, 
or  officer  retention  in  the  officer  ranks,  to  be  able  to  know  that  pro- 
motions are  going  to  flow  again,  that  we  are  not  for  the  first  time 
this  year  conducting  early  selective  retirement  boards,  that  is  very 
good  in  terms  of  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Corps  and  I  would 
describe  it  in  terms  of  the  health  and  the  wellness  of  the  Corps. 

I  just  used  two  unusual  terms  health  and  wellness,  so  let  me 
focus  on  those  for  a  moment.  In  terms  of  its  strength,  as  I  have  just 
described  for  you,  the  Corps  will  be  healthy,  strong,  and  capable  of 
meeting  the  requirements  that  are  placed  upon  it  and  that  are  on 
us  today. 

However,  the  wellness  of  the  Corps,  that  is  the  long-term 
wellness  of  the  Corps,  is  going  to  need  some  tending.  With  the  end 
strength  assigned  us  by  the  administration  and  supported  by  the 
Congress,  the  Corps  will  have  been  reduced  in  size  by  13  percent, 
but  the  funding  reduction  to  compare  with  that  over  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  has  been  30  percent.  So  instead  of  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  funding  to  percentage  of  end  strength,  we  are  almost  three 
times  the  reduction  in  funding  that  we  have  experienced  in  the  size 
of  the  Corps.  Clearly,  our  force  reductions  and  the  fiscal  reductions 
applied  are  at  mismatch. 

In  executing  the  fiscal  year  1994  operating  budget,  the  Corps  is 
sustaining  but  not  much  more.  Our  procurement  account  is  50  per- 
cent what  it  was  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  40  percent  of  what  it  was 
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the  year  before.  Our  O&M  account  is  smaller  in  1994  than  it  was 
in  1993. 

Our  MILCON  account  is  at  the  lowest  point  in  15  years,  and  40 
percent  of  the  $50  million  that  we  have  in  MILCON  this  year  goes 
to  address  environmental  requirements  that  we  have  no  latitude  in 
helping  to  address.  This  means  that  we  are  managing  to  sustain 
operations,  but  that  our  ability  to  maintain  readiness  is  on  the 
margin  and  it  is  trending  downwards. 

We  are  not  able  to  maintain  fully  the  programs  that  support  our 
people  or  that  maintain  our  equipment  and  our  facilities  commen- 
surate with  the  hard  use  to  which  we  are  putting  them  today.  We 
cannot  continue  this  trend  or  the  Corps  that  your  forbearers  set  in 
law  as  the  Nation's  force  in  readiness  will  be  anything  other  than 
that. 

There  is  a  bit  of  good  news,  however.  The  President's  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  that  is  before  you  takes  a  small  step,  $140  million,  to- 
ward rectifying  the  critical  deficiencies  of  the  budget  currently  in 
execution.  The  Corps  will  be  able  to  sustain  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1995,  but  the  longer-term  wellness  of  the  Corps  in  terms  of 
people  support  programs,  in  terms  of  equipment  modernization, 
and  maintenance  and  repair  of  our  equipment  and  our  real  prop- 
erty will  require  further  steps  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  modem 
ready  force  capabilities  that  are  envisioned  in  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view and  that  are  envisioned  in  our  own  departmental  concept  of 
future  operations  expressed  from  the  sea. 

Let  me  end  by  sajdng  that  in  spite  of  the  concerns  that  I  have 
expressed  heretofore  relative  to  the  health  and  the  wellness  of  the 
Corps  in  the  near  years,  Marines  are  still  out  doing  what  you  ex- 
pect them  to  do  in  the  manner  in  which  you  have  always  expected 
them  to  do  it. 

I  have  described  for  you  how  many  are  forward  deployed  today. 
There  are  8,000  Marines  aboard  amphibious  ships  with  our  ship- 
mates of  the  Navy  that  are  in  four  different  geographic  locations; 
4,000  are  off  Somalia  phasing  out  the  land  forces  we  have  there 
and  taking  over  the  watch  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  another  4,000  in  two  separate  amphibious-ready 
groups  elsewhere  around  the  Nation  prepared  and  ready  if  called 
upon.  In  addition,  there  are  some  50,000  Marines  that  are  poised 
and  ready  that  can  be  deployed  on  very  short  notice  to  join  up  with 
the  three  maritime  prepositioning  ship  squadrons  that  comprise 
the  maritime  prepositioning  ship  force.  They  can  join  any  operation 
that  we  have  anywhere  in  the  world. 

So  again,  we  are  ready  and  I  believe  that  this  ability  to  come 
from  the  sea  in  the  future,  as  we  withdraw  from  some  800  overseas 
installations  back  to  the  United  States,  will  be  even  more  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  than  perhaps  it  has  been  in  recent  years. 

My  bottom  line  is  this.  Your  911  force,  as  I  referred  to  it  year 
before  last,  remains  ready  to  answer  the  Nation's  calls.  But  as  I 
said  in  front  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  the  other 
day,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  don't  call  collect  when  you  call. 

The  Corps  is  deeply  appreciative  of  your  consideration  of  our  re- 
quest for  5  percent  of  the  total  monies  that  are  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget.  I  look  forward  to  your 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Dicks. 

TRIDENT  SUBMARINE 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  welcome  you  and  Admiral 
Kelso  and  General  Mundy. 

Admiral,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  your  good 
work.  I  know  it  has  been  a  difficult  time,  but  I  think  you  have  han- 
dled yourself  very  well  and  this  committee  has  always  had  a  tre- 
mendous respect  for  you  and  your  work  and  we  are  going  to  miss 
you. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions. 

One  is  on  the  Trident  submarine  program.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  discussion  about  what  the  status  is  on  the  Trident  program. 
Whether  we  are  going  to  be  at  18,  or  will  the  Department  come 
down  to  14  Tridents?  I  know  there  is  a  strategic  nuclear  posture 
review  being  conducted.  No  one  seems  to  know  when  it  will  be  com- 
pleted. Can  you  give  us  an  update  on  the  Trident  program? 

Admiral  Kelso.  The  Trident  program,  as  it  is  currently  laid  out 
in  the  President's  Budget  and  the  outyears,  is  to  continue  to  build 
the  18  ships,  and  to  operate  those  ships.  The  D-5  missile  buy  has 
been  reduced  but  still  provides  sufficient  missiles  to  fill  the  tubes 
on  those  ships.  It  was  reduced  because  we  reduced  the  test  pro- 
gram and  we  thought  we  could  do  that  and  everybody  agreed  to  do 
that,  so  we  didn't  need  to  buy  as  many. 

We  are  also  reducing  the  rate  of  production  per  year.  I  think  it 
goes  from  18  to  12,  to  produce  them  at  a  minimum  rate.  As  you 
said,  the  administration  is  conducting  a  strategic  review.  If  there 
is  going  to  be  a  change  in  the  program,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  what 
that  change  might  be,  it  will  come  out  of  that. 

When  the  Bottom-Up  Review  was  done,  it  was  left  that  the  pro- 
gram will  stay  at  the  18  Tridents  until  the  strategic  review  is  done, 
and  that  has  not  been  completed.  The  first  eight  ships  are  C-4 
ships  and  the  last  10  ships  are  D-5  ships. 

Mr.  Dicks.  There  is  a  question  whether  the  Pacific  Tridents  will 
be  retrofitted  with  the  D-5  missile. 

Admiral  Kelso.  That  decision  is  ahead  of  us.  It  could  go  either 
way.  The  issue  is  how  long  the  ships  will  last  and  how  many  ships 
do  you  want  to  maintain.  Our  history  with  the  Polaris  program  was 
that  rocket  motors,  in  time,  do  deteriorate  and  they  have  to  be  re- 
placed. 

You  might  remember  that  the  British  had  a  problem  with  Polaris 
so  they  had  to  buy  first-stage  rocket  motors,  again,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  very  expensive.  We  will  have  to  make  a  decision  at  some 
point  in  time,  but  as  long  as  the  production  of  D-5  is  open,  I  think 
that  decision  can  stay  ahead  of  us. 

V-22  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Dicks.  Where  are  we  on  the  V-22  now,  the  Osprey?  This  has 
been  a  very  difficult  program  in  prior  Administrations.  I  am  inter- 
ested, Mr.  Secretary,  how  you  see  this  program,  and  I  would  love 
to  hear  from  General  Mundy  and  Admiral  Kelso. 

Mr.  Dalton.  We  support  the  V-22.  We  think  it  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  The  President  has  indicated  his  support  for  it,  as  has  Sec- 
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retary  Perry.  We  are  in  the  process  of  going  through  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Board  that  will  be  conducted  this  fall. 

Dr.  Deutch  has  asked  us  to  conduct  an  affordability  assessment, 
to  complete  a  cost  reduction  study,  and  t(t  complete  an  independent 
risk  assessment,  all  of  which  we  are  in  the  process  of  doing.  The 
DAB  will  be  held  this  fall. 

We  have  funds  in  the  budget  for  this  year  and  throughout  the 
FYDP  for  V-22. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Are  we  going  into  production  or  are  we  still  in  R&D? 

Mr.  Dalton.  We  have  810  test  flight  hours  flown  through  mid- 
February.  I  look  forward  to  going  to  Pax  River  in  the  next  couple 
of  weeks  and  taking  a  test  flight  myself  and  seeing  the  aircraft  in 
operation.  That  is  where  it  stands  now. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  are  not  yet  in  procurement;  we  are  still  doing 
R&D? 

General  MuNDY.  That  is  correct.  It  is  still  an  R&D  program.  The 
Defense  Acquisition  Board,  as  the  Secretary  mentioned,  in  Septem- 
ber will  make  the  decision  as  to  when  and  whether  to  go  into  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  you  think  it  is  still  up  in  the  air  about  "whether" 
it  will  ever  go  into  production? 

General  MuNDY.  It  has  been  up  in  the  air  for  a  long  time.  We 
would  like  to  get  it  up  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  are  friends.  General.  This  has  been  a  high  prior- 
ity of  the  Marine  Corps. 

General  MuNDY.  Yes  sir,  it  is,  and  I  don't  think  you  have  ever 
had  a  stronger,  more  affirmative  statement  from  a  Secretary,  in  my 
experience,  than  you  just  heard  here. 

Mr.  Dicks.  A  lot  of  programs  are  getting  deferred  and  stretched 
and  pushed  because  of  the  money  crunch;  is  that  why  the  DAB  last 
year  was  postponed? 

General  MuNDY.  No.  The  movement  of  the  DAB  to  September  did 
not  have  any  effect  in  slowing  down  the  program.  It  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  some  more  convincing  operating  scenarios  rel- 
ative to  current  scenarios,  as  opposed  to  say  Cold  War-related  sce- 
narios, so  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  once  again  convey  the  capabili- 
ties and  the  characteristics  and  the  utility  of  the  program.  Is  it  a 
production  decision  yet  to  be  made?  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  you  don't  think  this  is  just  a  formality.  You  think 
there  is  still  a  question  in  your  mind  about  whether  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  go  forward  into  production  with  V-22? 

General  Mundy.  No  sir,  I  think  the  administration  is  committed 
to  developing  and  producing  the  V-22.  I  think  the  questions  of 
when  and  how  many,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  remain  yet  to  be  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  Dicks.  This  all  comes  out  of  the  naval  aviation  account,  with 
the  F-18  and  F-14 — that  one  account,  the  Marine  Corps  doesn't 
have  an  account  for  aviation? 

Admiral  Kelso.  Naval  aviation  is  funded  out  of  the  same  ac- 
count, whether  Marine  or  Navy. 

NAVAL  AVIATION  PLAN 

Mr.  Dicks.  As  I  understand  it  now.  Admiral,  can  you  give  us  a 
crisp  description  of  what  the  new  program  is? 
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Admiral  Kelso.  For  naval  aviation? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Yes. 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  mixture  pri- 
marily; the  tactical  aircraft  on  the  carrier  deck  for  the  next  10,  15 
years  or  so,  is  going  to  be  F/A-18,  the  C  and  D  model  being  built 
today.  The  E  and  F  starts  to  build  in  1997,  that  will  be  the  first 
production  year.  As  for  F-14's,  we  plan  to  upgrade  the  F-14  to  give 
it  capability  to  drop  precision  guided  munitions  and  those  will  be 
the  principal  two  airplanes  on  the  deck,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  this 
century  and  the  first  decade  in  the  next. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  about  the  A-6's ? 

Admiral  Kelso.  A-6's  will  be  phased  out  and  I  think  the  last  A- 
6  phases  out  in  1997.  We  still  have  a  requirement  for  a  stealthy 
airplane  to  replace  the  A-6.  I  hope  that  the  demonstrations  that 
are  done  in  the  Joint  Attack  Strike  Technology  Program,  JAST, 
will  provide  the  technology  to  perhaps  refine  that  requirement  plus 
give  us  the  right  direction  as  to  what  the  next  airframe  and  set  of 
avionics  will  be  for  an  airplane  in  the  first  decades  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. That  is  not  defined  but  during  this  period  we  will  live  with 
F-18's,  and  the  F-14  as  the  main  airplanes  on  our  decks. 

f/a-18  aircraft  program 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  the  F/A-18-E  and  F  program,  in  your  judgment, 
moving  along  well? 

Admiral  Kelso.  From  everjrthing  I  know  about  the  program,  it 
is  doing  very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  are  going  to  have  some  weapons  on  the  F/A-18- 
E  and  F  that  will  give  it  extra  capability;  is  that  right? 

Admiral  Kelso.  We  are  developing  weapons  with  the  Air  Force. 
The  Air  Force  has  the  lead  on  air-to-ground  munitions  and  we  have 
the  lead  on  air-to-air  munitions  and  we  are  working  together  on  all 
munitions  now.  We  are  v/orking  on  the  future  generation  of  muni- 
tions. 

In  the  near  term,  we  also  have  an  improvement  to  Harpoon 
called  SLAM  which  gives  you  the  ability  to  guide  off  the  F/A-18 
which  gives  you  significant  help  in  doing  that  and  a  standoff  range 
that  you  didn't  have  before  you  had  that  weapon.  So,  our  carriers 
today  have  three  times  as  many  precision-guided  munitions  on 
them  as  they  did  during  Desert  Storm,  and  the  F/A-18  has  been 
modified  to  have  the  laser  FLIR  pod.  The  capability  is  improving 
for  PGM's  on  our  ships  all  the  time. 

I  think  the  munitions  that  we  are  building  with  the  Air  Force 
will  increase  that  capability  if  you  look  at  it  as  a  total  weapon  sys- 
tem, not  just  an  airframe  over  this  next  decade. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Young. 

MAJOR  regional  CONFLICTS 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Admiral,  General,  it  is  good  to  have  you  here.  I 
don't  usually  make  any  kind  of  an  opening  statement,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  one  today. 

Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  your  comments  on  the  V-22.  As  one 
of  the  ones  who  really  was  a  pain  in  the  neck  to  the  previous  ad- 
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ministration  on  that  issue,  I  am  happy  to  see  the  way  it  is  going 
now  and  that  this  administration  continues  to  support  it. 

Admiral,  as  you  get  ready  to  retire,  you  can  take  with  you  the 
memory  and  the  thought  that  you  have  led  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  war-fighting  Navy  this  planet  has  ever  seen.  You  have 
done  a  good  job. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  the  administrative  areas  we  will  take 
up  later  with  your  budget  folks  and  contracting  and  procurement, 
but  you  did  very  well. 

General  Mundy,  someone  mentioned  earlier  some  of  the  coura- 
geous things  that  you  have  done  this  last  year  or  so,  and  I  want 
to  say  amen  to  that.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  field  with 
some  of  your  troops  on  both  occasions  when  you  had  a  rough  time 
and  you  were  a  hero  to  the  folks  in  the  field,  not  only  with  the 
Corps  but  with  the  other  services. 

I  admire  your  willingness  to  say  what  is  in  your  heart  rather 
than  having  to  taper  it  off  with  political  considerations.  You  can  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  to  a  lot  of  people  out  there  you  are  their  hero. 

I  want  to  get  into  a  subject  I  have  raised  with  some  of  your  peers 
in  the  last  couple  of  days,  the  question  of  our  ability  to  deal  with 
two  major  regional  contingencies.  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  how  we  are  degrading  our  ability  by  reducing  the  size  of  our 
end  strength,  our  military  forces,  by  having  airplanes  that  don't 
have  enough  parts  to  fly,  not  enough  flight  hours  for  training,  not 
enough  steaming  hours. 

I  began  to  think  about  that  and  wondering  as  we  reduce  and  cut 
back,  what  does  the  world  look  like  to  those  of  you  sitting  in  the 
chairs  you  are  in  today? 

One  specific  question  is  for  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy;  how 
many  shooting  situations  or  so-called  hot  spots  in  the  world  are 
there  today  that  the  United  States  Navy  is  monitoring  or  watching 
because  of  a  potential  later  involvement? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Young,  just  to  respond  initially  and  then  I  want 
each  of  my  military  leaders  to  comment  as  well.  With  respect  to 
your  comment  about  the  MRC's,  we  just  completed  a  war  game  at 
Quantico,  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  war  game  that  lasted  five  days. 
It  started  earlier  in  the  week  with  officers  of  the  06  and  07  grades. 
They  worked  through  the  end  of  the  week,  when  we  received  a 
briefing  from  them.  Their  problem  was  dealing  with  an  MRC  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  followed  45  days  later  with  one  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  does  stretch  our  capability.  This  game  took  place  in  the  year 
2003,  after  the  Bottom-Up  Review  force  would  have  been  imple- 
mented and  after  this  FYDP.  We  accomplished  both  missions.  We 
finished  one  conflict  and  got  to  the  other  one. 

I  am  not  telling  you  we  have  a  lot  of  excess.  It  was  a  comprehen- 
sive effort.  I  personally  spent  two  days  with  the  junior  and  senior 
officers  that  week,  and  then  the  final  day  top  leadership  received 
a  final  debrief. 

Readiness  is  something  that  we  watch  very  carefully.  We  are 
maintaining  ship  steaming  at  50.5  days  per  quarter  for  the  de- 
ployed ships,  29  for  nondeployed,  and  24  hours  per  crew  per  month 
for  flying  hours.  The  procurement  accounts,  the  people  accounts, 
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and  ship  depot  maintenance  are  statistics  that  we  continually  mon- 
itor. 

I  see  them  if  there  is  a  problem  in  any  one  of  them,  and  the  head 
of  the  appropriate  organization  knows  to  report  to  me  directly  if 
necessary.  I  told  your  colleagues  on  the  Senate  side  when  I  was 
confirmed  that  I  would  watch  the  readiness  accounts  very  closely, 
and  I  can  report  that  we  are  where  we  need  to  be  with  respect  to 
those  four  areas. 

In  terms  of  what  the  potential  hot  spots  are  in  the  world,  we  are 
all  aware  of  Bosnia,  Somalia,  and  Haiti.  We  are  watching  North 
Korea,  we  are  monitoring  what  Russia  is  doing  on  an  ongoing 
basis.  I  get  a  briefing  on  Monday  mornings  by  Navy  admirals  and 
on  Tuesday  from  the  Marine  Corps,  and  there  are  places  in  the 
world  that  are  troublesome  that  we  watch  carefully.  Which  are 
ones  that  might  become  more  hostile  .  .  .  and  soon?  I  can't  answer 
that  question,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  monitoring  all  very 
closely. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand  that  we  don't  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  some  of  these  cases.  After  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down 
and  the  Iron  Curtain  melted,  we  sighed  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  So- 
viets have  gone  away.  The  next  thing  we  know,  we  are  fighting  a 
Persian  Gulf  War.  We  have  to  be  prepared. 

I  know  you  believe  what  you  said,  but  in  response  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Force,  General  McPeak  was  here  the  other  day  and  we 
talked  about  this,  and  he  said,  yes,  we  can  do  the  two  MRC's,  but 
then  he  added  on  his  own,  but  I  would  sure  feel  a  lot  more  com- 
fortable if  there  were  one  big  one  and  one  small  one. 

This  is  convincing  me  that  we  are  stretching  it  to  say  that  we 
can  handle  two  MRC's.  How  many  hot  spots  are  there?  I  asked 
General  Hoar  just  in  the  area  of  Central  Command  authority  and 
responsibility,  how  many  shooting  conflicts  are  going  on  today,  re- 
gardless of  size,  but  between  forces.  He  said  just  in  that 

area  of  his  world  alone,  and  he  said  there  were more  places 

where  shooting  could  erupt  today,  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day. 

I  understand  that  nobody  can  predict  if  or  when  that  will  hap- 
pen, but  I  am  concerned  that  if  we  draw  down  to  the  extent  that 
we  can't  meet  the  obligations  to  this  country  and  we  send  forces 
to  Somalia,  and  will  probably  send  them  to  Bosnia,  I  think  we  are 
stretching  awfully  thin  at  the  same  time  we  are  cutting  back,  and 
that  does  disturb  me. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  folks  at  the  Pentagon  that  there  are 
something  like  27  shooting  situations  in  the  world  today  between 
armed  groups  or  government  or  quasi-govemment  or  insurgency 
groups.  Does  that  sound  like  a  pretty  good  figure  worldwide? 

Admiral  Kelso.  That  is  in  the  ball  park,  if  you  look  around  the 
world  where  you  have  civil  war  or  conflict,  there  is  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25  or  30  that  are  taking  place. 

General  MUNDY.  Mr.  Young,  you  just  made  a  superb  case  for  the 
need — as  we  think  our  way  through  the  constrained  resources  and 
reshaping  of  defense  there  is  a  critical  need  to  keep  flexibility  with- 
in the  forces.  We  can  go  too  far  one  way  or  another,  and  sophisti- 
cated weapons  will  do  a  lot  of  things  in  major  regional  contin- 
gencies. But  many  of  the  27  cases  are  not  going  to  be  major  re- 
gional contingencies.  Even  when  you  put  a  company  of  troops  in 
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and  it  is  a  life-threatening  situation,  that  is  a  lesser  regional  con- 
tingency, it  is  nonetheless  a  situation  in  which  you  have  to  have 
flexibility  and  versatility  and  robustness  and  depth  in  your  organi- 
zation. That  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Naval  Forces  that  we 
would  advocate  to  you.  That  is  why  we  don't  need  to  go  strictly  one 
way  or  the  other  with  silver  bullets  to  stop  lesser  regional  contin- 
gencies since  those  are  not  going  to  help. 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  build  a  military  capable 
of  handling  those  27  contingencies.  I  think  most  of  them  we  ought 
to  stay  out  of  and  not  have  Americans  involved.  But  I  understand 
we  have  U.S.  forces  already  in  or  near  these  areas. 

Admiral  Kelso.  In  the  Bottom-Up  Review  there  was  an  assump- 
tion made  that  if  you  had  two  MRC's,  you  would  not  be  able  to  do 
a  lot  of  these  things  that  we  are  doing  otherwise.  Those  forces 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  those  MRC's.  I  generally  have  two  to 
three  ships  in  the  Red  Sea  enforcing  the  embargo  against  Iraq  from 
the  U.N.,  and  they  have  been  there  since  the  war  is  over,  and  they 
are  sort  of  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

People  don't  think  about  them  but  American  sailors  are  riding 
them  every  day  doing  a  job  for  us.  We  are  off  Somalia.  One  Marine 
Amphibious  Ready  Group  is  there  today  and  another  is  coming 
soon.  The  SARATOGA  battle  group,  is  in  the  Adriatic.  We  have 
had  a  presence  of  three  to  five  ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf  since  the 
end  of  the  Gulf  War,  the  same  as  before  the  Gulf  War  started. 

As  you  know,  we  continue  to  watch  what  goes  on  in  the  Far  East 
and  Korea.  We  have  17  ships  based  in  that  area  of  the  world.  If 
you  had  two  major  regional  contingencies,  they  would  have  to  go 
toward  those  two  contingencies. 

General  MUNDY.  Because  I  think  you  were  focused  on  the  two 
MRC's  at  the  outset,  with  regard  to  the  Marine  Corps,  it  will  take 
the  total  mobilization  of  the  selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  42,400 
of  them,  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  requirements  of  two  MRC's.  So, 
it  is  not  just  the  active  force.  This  is  a  total  force  requirement,  in 
our  case. 

Mr.  Young.  At  that  point,  you  would  have  more  than  your 
24,000  Marines  billeted  someplace  overseas? 

General  MuNDY.  Yes,  sir. 

BATTLEFIELD  RECONNAISSANCE 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  several  pages  of  specific  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record.  One  more  question 
while  we  are  here. 

General,  last  year  we  had  a  program  called  ATARS  that  was 
really  on  the  skids,  it  was  going  down.  The  Marine  Corps  had  an 
innovative  idea  how  we  could  prove  that  was  a  good  system. 

I  think  that  this  Committee  and  the  Intelligence  Committee  both 
came  around  to  your  point  of  view,  and  you  were  able  to  test  these 
systems  on  some  existing  aircraft,  and  I  think  we  really  turned  the 
tables  on  those  who  wanted  to  kill  that  program  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  you  have  nothing  else  like  it  for  your  purposes;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

General  MuNDY.  That  is  right.  For  battlefield  reconnaissance  of 
the  type  we  need,  we  have  nothing  else  like  that.  This  program  is 
coming  along  fine  £ind  we  owe  you  and  the  appropriate  committees 
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an  acquisition  strategy  report  about  the  first  of  March.  That  will 
enable  us  to  obligate  about  $26  million  that  you  appropriated  for 
that  and  we  should  have  then  an  IOC  with  a  squadron  of  F/A-18- 
D's  about  1997. 

So  the  program  is  moving  fine  and  we  are  very  appreciative  of 
your  support  and  of  your  passing  that  off  to  us,  because  it  is  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Young,  concerning  your  point  with  the  number 
of  potential  conflicts  around  the  world,  I  think  it  makes  the  case 
for  us  about  the  importance  of  forward  presence  of  the  Naval  Serv- 
ices. In  other  words,  it  means  we  have  the  ability  to  be  there  and 
influence  world  events  and  to  protect  our  interests  by  being  in  wa- 
ters that  don't  affect  anyone's  sovereignty.  The  ability  to  show  the 
presence  of  this  country  with  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  affects 
world  events  and  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  have  significant  influ- 
ence on  those  events.  I  think  that  ability  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  role  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  with  the  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  being  able  to  be  there  to  influence  events,  and  then 
being  able  to  respond  indeed  if  there  is  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Young.  I  agree.  If  you  would  respond  to  the  other  questions 
in  writing,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

FORWARD  PRESENCE 

Question.  Yesterday,  General  Hoar  with  the  Central  Command 
expressed  some  concern  about  the  availability  of  a  Carrier  Task 
force  in  his  region  of  the  world  enough  of  the  time,  since  he  has 
no  forward  deployed  permanent  ground  presence,  and  you  provide 
him  the  only  forward  presence.  How  would  you  describe  your  com- 
fort level  with  the  amount  of  Carrier  task  forces  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  deploy?  How  many  days  at  sea  will  our  sailors  have  to 
serve  vs.  what  they  serve  today? 

Answer.  In  coordination  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  the 
Unified  Commanders  establish  the  combat,  contingency  and  for- 
ward presence  requirements  for  their  respective  theaters.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  so  much  a  case  of  what  my  "comfort  level"  is,  rather 
what  really  counts  is  how  well  we  do  in  meeting  the  demand  for 
carrier  battle  groups  from  the  CINCs.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  the  programmed  force  of  carriers  provides  sufficient  coverage 
in  the  three  mairtime  "hubs"  where  America's  vital  and  strategic 
interests  are  concentrated.  Long  deployments  impose  significant 
burdens  on  our  sailors  and  their  families,  and  the  Unified  Com- 
manders have  agreed  to  share  available  carrier  and  amphibious 
forces  between  theaters  by  the  use  of  "tethers"  which  allow  forces 
to  operate  outside  theater  boundaries  but  within  arcs  defined  as  ex- 
plicit response  times.  By  means  of  these  tethers,  the  requirement 
for  continuous  presence  of  carriers  and  amphibious  ready  groups  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Western  Pacific  is 
modified  to  allow  forces  to  provide  coverage  in  these  three  areas  as 
long  as  they  are  within  the  prescribed  response  arcs. 

PERSTEMPO  policy  (the  number  of  days  a  sailor  is  away  from 
home  during  a  specified  period)  is  at  the  heart  of  your  second  ques- 
tion concerning  at  sea  days  for  our  sailors.  The  Navy  PERSTEMPO 
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goals  are:  maximum  deployment  length  of  6  months,  a  minimum 
2.0:1  turn  around  ratio  between  deployments,  and  a  minimum  of 
50%  in  homeport  for  a  unit  over  a  5  year  period.  We  have  worked 
hard  not  to  violate  these  goals  because  PERSTEMPO  is  a  signifi- 
cant contributor  to  Quality  of  Life  and  sustains  readiness  and  re- 
duces long  term  costs  of  recruiting  and  re-training  by  retaining  our 
most  qualified  people.  We  continue  to  believe  in  the  importance  of 
our  PERSTEMPO  objectives  and  therefore,  will  continue  to  pre- 
serve them  in  the  future. 

DEEP  AND  SHALLOW  WATER  MINE  COUNTERMEASURES 

Question.  One  of  the  major  deficiencies  identified  during  Desert 
Storm  was  our  inability  to  detect  and  clear  deep  and  shallow  water 
mines.  We  have  included  R&D  funds  to  address  this  issue  for  the 
last  three  years.  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  effort  is  proceeding  and 
whether  our  capability  in  this  area  has  improved? 

Answer.  The  Navy's  capability  to  detect  and  clear  deep  and  shal- 
low water  mines  has  indeed  improved  since  the  Gulf  War.  The  pro- 
curement of  new  and  improved  MCM  systems  for  deep  and  shallow 
water  mine  detection  and  clearance  represents  an  aggressive  com- 
mitment by  the  Navy  to  correct  previous  operational  deficiencies. 
The  14  MCM-1  Avenger  class  ships  and  the  12  MHC-51  Osprey 
class  ships  entering  the  Fleet  through  FY97  will  enhance  the 
Navy's  mine  countermeasures  (MCM)  operational  effectiveness 
through  their  long  endurance,  combined  arms  mine  detection  and 
clearance  capabilities.  The  Navy  is  spending  a  total  of  $270  Million 
from  FY94  through  FY96  in  procurement  of  improved  MCM  sys- 
tems, including  Single  Ship  Deep  Sweep  (SSDS)  for  the  MHC-51 
ships,  AN/SSN-2  Phase  3  Navigation/Tactical  Display  systems  for 
MCM-1  ships,  AN/SLQ-48  Mine  Neutralization  System  for  the 
MCM-1  and  MHC-51  ships,  upgrades  to  the  AN/SQQ-32  Mine 
Hunting  Sonar  System  for  MCM-1  and  MHC-51  ships,  advanced 
Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  equipment  and  improved  Airborne 
MCM  mechanical  sweep  systems.  The  development  and  procure- 
ment of  these  systems  greatly  improve  the  Navy's  MCM  capabili- 
ties. 

In  addition,  MCM  technology  development  for  improving  deep 
and  shallow  water  mine  detection  and  clearance  is  being  conducted 
at  all  levels  of  scientific  study.  The  Navy's  initiatives  include  basic 
research  (6.1  program  elements),  exploratory  efforts  (6.2),  tech- 
nologies and  system  demonstrations  (6.3A),  foreign  MCM  system 
acquisitions,  initiatives  from  U.S.  industries,  and  non-developmen- 
tal or  commercial  off-the-shelf  items.  Sensors  and  techniques  being 
studied  that  will  contribute  to  an  advanced  mine  detection  capabil- 
ity include  image  processing  techniques,  underwater  electro-optical 
imaging,  magnetic  sensors,  and  acoustic  systems.  In  addition,  ongo- 
ing efforts  in  mine  clearance  and  neutralization  consists  of  research 
and  development  in  advanced  lightweight  sweeping  systems  and 
h3rpervelocity  projectiles  for  mine  neutralization. 

As  part  of  a  continuing  MCM  improvement  effort,  the  Navy  is 
spending  $280  million  from  FY94  though  FY96  for  addressing  oper- 
ational deficiencies.  The  table  below  provides  a  summary  of  major 
R&D  efforts  and  their  lOCs  to  a  Fleet  capability. 
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Program  MCM  function  IOC 

Surface  MCM  systems 

High  speed  remote  influence  sweep  (SAM  II) Clearance TBD. 

AN/SLQ-53  Single  ship  deep  sweep  Clearance Deleted. 

Airborne  MCM  systems 

TI/NS7U-1  Controlled/rapid  deployment  deep  sweep Clearance Fiscal  year  1996. 

MK  105  sled  upgrades  Clearance Fiscal  year  1999. 

AN/AQS-14  mmehunting  sonar Hunting  Deleted 

Undersea  MCM  systems 

Remote  minehunting  operational  prototype  (RMOP) Hunting  Deleted. 

Remote  minehunting  system Hunting  Deleted. 

Unmanned  undersea  vehicle  Hunting  TBD. 

INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Question.  This  Committee  has  been  very  concerned  about  the  de- 
cHne  in  our  industrial  mobilization  base.  So  have  you,  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  apparently  going  to  build  a  submarine  Secretary  Aspin 
said  we  don't  need  just  to  keep  the  mobilization  base.  At  the  same 
time,  the  CINCs  who  have  to  really  fight  the  war,  are  crying  about 
our  airlift  and  sealift.  One  of  them  told  me,  when  they  really  get 
down  to  it  in  the  tank,  it's  not  the  sexy  bombers  or  submarines 
they  ask  for,  it's  the  simple  ships  and  planes  to  get  the  troops  to 
the  battle.  So  here  we  are  preserving  a  submarine  base  by  building 
a  submarine  most  admit  we  don't  need,  and  the  Navy  is  driving  out 
of  business  shipyards  that  can  build  sealift  ships  that  the  CINCs 
desperately  need.  Why  are  you  doing  that? 

Ajiswer.  We  are  preserving  our  nuclear  submarine  industrial 
base  (Groton,  Connecticut)  and  providing  work  for  other  shipyards 
through  construction  of  sealift  ships. 

In  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY  1991  Congress 
directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to  conduct  a  Mobility  Require- 
ments Study  (MRS).  This  study  was  completed  in  January  1992 
and  reflects  the  CINCs  requirement  for  sealift.  Five  ships  are  being 
converted  under  FY93  funding,  and  additional  ships  are  being  pro- 
cured to  meet  the  identified  requirement  under  the  following  plane 

Ships:  I 
Fiscal  year: 

1993  2 

1994  2 

1995  2 

1996  2 

1997  4 

1998  2 

1999  0 

The  contracts  for  the  five  FY93  conversions  were  awarded  30 
July  1993  to  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Company  (NASSCO), 
San  Diego,  California  and  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Company,  Newport  News,  Virginia.  New  construction  con- 
tracts for  14  of  the  planned  16  ships  have  been  awarded  to 
NASSCO  and  to  Avondale  Shipyard,  Louisiana. 

These  ships  will  provide  the  lift  the  CINCs  need  as  defined  in 
the  Mobility  Requirements  Study.  Additionally,  the  new  construe- 
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tion  contracts  represent  an  investment  of  $5.8  billion  and  will  serve 
to  retain  our  ability  to  build  sealift  ships. 

PROCUREMENT  FUNDING  LEVELS 

Question.  General  Mundy,  I  note  in  the  budget  request  that  your 
Procurement  Marine  Corps  request  has  decreased  again  to  under 
$560  million  total  for  procurement  of  ground  items.  This  is  over  a 
50%  decrease  in  requested  funds  since  1989.  Is  this  cutting  too 
deep?  I  know  all  areas  have  taken  cuts  but  this  seems  dispropor- 
tionately high  to  me? 

Answer.  We  consider  the  FY  1995  budget  a  bare  minimum  for 
our  investment  account.  At  present  levels,  we  cannot  modernize 
our  weapon  systems  except  in  selected  areas  such  as  night  vision 
equipment  and  single  channel  ground-air  radio  system.  FY  1995 
budget  also  requires  us  to  stretch  out  programs  over  extended  peri- 
ods of  time  and  to  stress  product  improvements  of  older  systems  to 
the  current  threat.  While  we  remain  ready  at  the  present,  current 
levels  cannot  be  sustained  indefinitely. 

Question.  General  Mundy,  could  you  provide  for  the  record  an 
update  on  your  AH-IW  procurement  and  fielding?  How  many  have 
you  fielded  and  how  many  are  needed  to  complete  the  program? 

Answer.  The  Marine  Corps  has  accepted  delivery  of  139  AH-IW 
aircraft  as  of  15  April  1994.  These  include  82  new  aircraft  procured 
with  Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy  funding;  43  AH- IT  to  AH-IW 
conversions;  and  14  aircraft  for  the  Reserves  procured  with  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  funding.  At  completion  of  the 
remaining  buy  reflected  in  the  President's  FY95  Budget  (FY95  12/ 
$141.7  million;  FY96  9/$113.3  million;  FY97  9/$116.2  miUion)  the 
Marine  Corps  will  have  procured  a  total  of  2 19  aircraft. 

V-22 

Question.  General  Mundy,  for  the  record,  the  Committee  notes 
that  last  year  the  DoD  budget  request  for  the  V-22  was  $82.3  mil- 
lion. In  the  final  analysis,  for  FY94,  $10  million  was  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  the  MV-22  and  $15  million  was  appropriated 
for  the  CV-22.  The  $72  million  reduction  in  the  FY94  request  was 
justified  based  on  the  fact  that  previous  year  funds  were  available 
and  the  entire  $82.3  million  was  not  needed  in  FY94.  The  FY95 
budget  request  is  $496.9  million.  Will  these  funds  be  adequate  to 
support  your  requirement  for  £in  Initizd  Operational  Capability  in 
FY99?  Would  restoration  of  the  $72  million  in  FY95  reduce  the  risk 
in  the  current  schedules? 

Answer.  The  FY95  V-22  RDT&E  budget  request  of  $496.9  mil- 
lion fully  funds  the  combined  MV-22/CV-22  program  as  agreed  to 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research,  Development 
and  Acquisition)  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition 
and  Technology)  in  December  1993.  The  current  program  structure 
does  not  support  an  Initial  Operational  Capability  (IOC)  in  FY99. 
As  the  V-22  program  is  currently  structured,  which  includes  DON 
funding  of  USSOCOM  CV-22  RDT&E  integration,  the  earliest  Ma- 
rine Corps  IOC  possible  is  FYOl.  Restoration  of  the  $72.3  million 
in  FY95  would  not  result  in  an  earlier  IOC. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.l 
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QUALITY  OF  RECRUITS 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral  Kelso,  I  noticed  that  the  Chairman  was  very  generous 
in  his  compliments  of  you  and  your  joint  efforts  at  improving  the 
lifestyle  of  the  Navy  and  moving  so  many  of  them  out  of  Washing- 
ton. I  have  to  be  curious  as  to  how  many  of  them  wound  up  in 
Johnstown. 

But  seriously,  you  and  I  were  in  the  same  class  in  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Admiral  Kelso  went  a  lot  further. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  geometrically  further.  That  brings  me  to  the 
point  that  the  class  of  1956  is  very  proud  that  you  are  the  last 
member  of  our  class  on  active  duty.  You  have  served  us  well. 

We  have  great  pride  in  your  accomplishments  and  we  wish  you 
well.  You  have  handled  a  difficult  year  with  a  great  deal  of  grace. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  the  things  the  Chairman  said 
and  certainly  the  things  that  bother  me  have  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  recruits  and  the  quality  of  the  personnel,  and  we  don't  have  any- 
body to  ask  except  you,  and  we  don't  have  anybody  to  tell  us  except 
you.  And  sometimes  it  might  be  hard  to  tell  us  because  sometimes 
that  might  be  in  conflict  with  what  the  0MB,  for  instance,  wants 
us  to  know. 

I  think  if  you  have  one  duty  paramount,  it  is  the  duty  that  Gen- 
eral Powell  took  the  most  seriously,  and  that  was  maintaining  the 
quality  of  our  recruits,  our  servicemen  and  their  morale.  It  is  easy 
to  cut  pay  raises  in  half  sometimes  to  make  the  budget  do  what 
it  says,  and  I  know  there  is  great  pressure  on  you  to  tell  us  that 
doesn't  matter,  but  you  are  the  only  ones  to  tell  us,  and  I  think 
that  is  your  most  profound  responsibility,  even  to  the  point  of  com- 
ing into  disfavor  with  the  people  who  count  the  money  at  0MB  and 
at  the  White  House.  I  would  like  to  make  that  point. 

I  have  other  questions  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  think  that  I  made  the  comment  in  my 
opening  statement  about  the  outstanding  qualities  of  Sailors  and 
Marines  that  we  have  serving  on  active  duty  today.  They  were  good 
when  I  was  on  active  duty  in  the  1960s,  but  they  are  so  much  bet- 
ter today. 

I  have  been  out  to  the  fleet,  and  I  continue  to  be  extremely  grati- 
fied and  proud  of  the  men  and  women  that  are  serving  on  active 
duty  today,  and  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  their  Secretary. 

I  will  point  out  to  you  that  we  do  have  a  concern  with  respect 
to  recruiting,  because  there  is  a  misperception,  in  the  public  that 
we  are  not  hiring  today.  This  is  because  they  read  that  the  services 
are  getting  smaller,  and  the  headlines  are  that  we  are  closing 
bases.  People  have  the  clear  impression  that  we  are  no  longer  re- 
cruiting, but  that  is  not  true.  We  will  take  in  56,500  men  and 
women  into  the  Navy  this  year  and  40,000  into  the  Marine  Corps. 

We  are  concerned  that  there  is  a  misperception,  and  men  and 
women  aren't  considering  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  careers. 
There  is  an  annual  study  called  a  "Youth  Attitude  Tracking"  sur- 
vey which  was  recently  completed.  We  just  got  the  results  and 
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there  are  fewer  and  fewer  people  of  high  school-graduate  age  who 
are  thinking  about  a  career  in  the  military  service  or  going  into  the 
military  service  at  all. 

In  the  Navy,  for  example,  the  polling  went  from  10  to  8  percent, 
in  the  Marine  Corps  from  11  to  9  percent.  Those  are  statistically 
significant  numbers. 

Another  reason  people  aren't  considering  the  services  is  the  fact 
the  economy  is  better.  The  legislation  passed  by  Congress  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Administration  can  take  a  lot  of  credit  for  that. 
But  it  is  affecting  our  ability  to  recruit  and  so  we  have  to  be  aware 
of  this  situation  and  of  what  the  polling  data  shows  us. 

We  are  emphasizing  recruiting.  I  just  met  with  our  top  recruit- 
ers— the  ones  who  received  awards  for  doing  well — just  two  weeks 
ago.  I  also  met  with  Admiral  Marsha  Evans,  the  head  of  our  re- 
cruiting command,  who  is  doing  a  good  job.  We  need  to  continue 
to  reinforce  our  efforts  in  this  area. 

I  would  ask  for  your  help  as  you  are  out  talking  to  your  constitu- 
ents to  let  them  know  that  we  are  hiring  and  we  do  seek  to  keep 
the  high-quality  men  and  women  we  have  serving  today.  That  is 
a  challenge  we  have  today  because  it  is  a  problem  based  on  the  sta- 
tistics that  I  have  pointed  out.  It  is  something  that  we  are  commit- 
ted to  do  better.  We  must  make  sure  that  we  keep  the  high-quality 
men  and  women  we  have  serving  today. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  appreciate  that.  My  concern  is  not 
really  so  much  that  people  think  that  we  are  not  hiring,  but  my 
concern  is  that  we  have  seen  the  little  glitches  in  quality  of  re- 
cruits. We  have  seen  that  we  have  lower  quality  and  a  few  lower 
high  school  graduate  percentages  than  we  had.  Of  course,  I  can't 
do  it  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  spend  a  few  days  a  year  on  ships, 
too,  and  with  the  Marines  as  well,  and  I  talk  to  the  NCO's  and  the 
young  officers,  and  I  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  has  to  do  with  pay,  tempo  of  operations,  time  away  from  home, 
with  operation  and  maintenance.  The  Chairman  and  I  were  on  a 
trip  to  Mogadishu  and  we  were  happy  to  see  that  the — that  our 
forces  there  were  well  equipped.  But  when  the  Chairman  ques- 
tioned them  carefully,  we  learned  that  the  night-vision  devices  and 
all  those  things,  in  many  cases,  had  been  taken  from  units  that 
were  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  CONUS  units  were  not  as 
well  equipped  as  they  should  have  been  because  they  had  to  be 
somewhat  drawn  down  for  the  operating  forces  and  that  is  a  seri- 
ous concern  to  me. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  certainly  Admiral 
Kelso  and  General  Mundy  have  reached  the  apex  of  your  careers 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  ever  be  shy  to  tell  us  when  things  are  get- 
ting a  little  bit  tedious,  as  I  suspect  they  are  on  the  verge  of  get- 
ting. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

MOBILE  OFFSHORE  BASES  (MOBS) 

Question.  Would  you  please  give  us  your  view  on  how  the  Mobile 
Offshore  Base  concept  could  help  both  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  in  meeting  its  prepositioning  and  sealift  requirements  from 
a  cost  and  operational  standpoint? 
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Answer.  The  Mobile  Offshore  Base  (MOB)  concept  is  one  of  sev- 
eral potential  alternatives  being  considered  for  meeting  future  stra- 
tegic sealift  and  prepositioning  requirements.  An  ongoing  study,  di- 
rected by  Congress  and  being  conducted  by  Carderock  Division, 
Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center  under  the  direction  of  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA),  is  expected  to  determine  the 
mission  performance  characteristics,  costs,  and  feasibility  of  the 
MOB.  This  study  is  anticipated  to  be  completed  by  September 
1994. 

LANDING  SHIP  QUAY  CAUSEWAY  (LSQC) 

Question.  Would  you  please  tell  the  committee  how  the  Landing 
Ship  Quay  Causeway  (LSQC)  could  help  the  Services,  especially 
the  Marine  Corps,  in  addressing  Logistics-Over-The  Shore  (LOTS) 
operations,  especially  from  a  cost  and  operational  standpoint? 

Answer.  The  LSQC,  as  currently  proposed,  would  replace  the 
Navy's  Elevated  Causeway  (ELCAS)  system,  ship-to-shore  cause- 
way lighters  and  barge  ferries  for  cargo  offload  and  discharge  in  a 
LOTS  operation.  Issues  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  afford- 
ability  of  the  system,  beaching/retraction  of  VLCC  tanker,  oper- 
ational flexibility,  cargo  discharge  capabilities  in  higher  sea  states, 
and  survivability.  An  ongoing  study,  directed  by  Congress  and 
being  conducted  by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(ARPA),  is  expected  to  determine  the  mission  performance  charac- 
teristics and  feasibility  of  such  a  concept.  The  study  is  anticipated 
to  be  completed  by  this  summer. 

SUBMARINE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Question.  We  have  heard  for  some  time  many  statements  regard- 
ing the  importance  of  our  defense  industrial  base.  Most  emphasis 
has  been  at  the  prime  contractor  level.  However,  some  would  con- 
tend there  are  even  more  second-tier  vendors  who  are  just  as  criti- 
cal to  our  industrial  base.  For  example,  Congress  last  year  identi- 
fied the  only  manufacturer  of  main  steam  condensers  for  nuclear 
submarines  as  key  and  directed  action.  What's  been  done?  What  do 
you  intend  to  do  to  maintain  this  manufacturer  as  a  viable,  going 
concern  as  directed  by  Congress? 

Answer.  Maintaining  the  necessary  skills  of  the  many  tiers  of  the 
defense  industrial  base  is  certainly  a  concern  as  the  defense  budget 
shrinks.  To  preserve  submarine  construction  capability,  all  unique 
and  critical  skills  possessed  by  a  defense  supplier,  regardless  of 
tier,  must  be  preserved. 

With  regard  to  main  steam  condensers,  the  Navy  Report  on 
Maintaining  the  Domestic  Industrial  Base  for  Nuclear  Submarine 
Main  Steam  Condensers,  forwarded  to  Congress  on  February  28, 
1994,  presents  the  Navy's  strategy  for  ensuring  the  critical  skills 
associated  with  main  steam  condenser  construction  are  maintained. 
The  Navy's  strategy  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  Maintain  the 
current  main  steam  condenser  manufacturer  over  the  short  term 
by  contracting  for  hotwell  modifications  to  an  existing  unit 
SEAWOLF  main  condenser;  ensure  the  main  steam  condenser 
manufacturer  has  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  for  CVN  76  main 
condenser  construction;  and  compete  for  the  main  condenser  design 
for  the  New  Attack  Submarine  to  all  vendors  capable  of  heavy 
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equipment  design  and  fabrication,  to  ensure  the  Navy  has  a  long- 
term  viable  steam  condenser  vendor. 

This  plan  preserves  this  critical  element  of  the  defense  industrial 
base  at  minimal  cost  and  risk  to  the  Government. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson.] 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  me  add  to  what  Mr.  Wilson  is  saying. 

I  am  starting  to  hear  concerns  about  quality  of  life.  Yesterday, 
General  Hoar  said  there  is  a  crisis  in  transportation.  It  almost 
came  to  a  point  where  in  Somalia,  because  of  the  ongoing  oper- 
ation, they  had  to  stop  another  operation  in  order  to  have  transpor- 
tation, and  I  consider  Somalia  a  minor  operation  compared  to  what 
we  could  be  involved  in. 

If  you  add  time  away  from  home  and  quality  of  life  concerns,  and 
I  am  beginning  to  hear  from  some  of  the  service  spouses,  there  are 
some  real  problems  out  there.  That  is  going  to  translate  in  people 
not  coming  into  the  military.  In  addition,  I  had  the  lowest  number 
of  quality  academy  applications  this  year  that  I  have  ever  had. 

What  the  Commandant  has  said  about  the  Marine  Corps  is  rais- 
ing my  level  of  concern  about  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
keep  this  quality  force.  If  we  don't  make  sure  that  we  are  taking 
care  of  maintenance  in  homes  and  medical  care,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  real  problem  down  the  road. 

So  I  would  hope  that  you  would  all  be  very  straightforward  about 
the  requests  that  you  make  about  those  various  issues.  For  in- 
stance, we  increased  the  Marine  Corps  by  $140  million,  or  that  is 
the  increase  requested  this  year,  but  it  is  still  below  the  level  it 
was  two  years  ago.  Yet,  you  are  saying  that  in  the  Marine  Corps 
we  are  talking  an  increased  tempo  of  operation  during  this  period 
of  time,  and  I  assume  the  backlog  in  depot  maintenance  has  in- 
creased. 

General  MUNDY.  Our  depot  maintenance  backlog  is  increasing 
and  continues  to  increase  every  year. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  At  Norfolk,  Admiral  Mauz  was  concerned  they 
wouldn't  have  the  money  that  the  Navy  needs  for  ships  in  oper- 
ation. I  am  beginning  to  see  the  same  thing  Mr.  Wilson  was  talking 
about.  I  am  concerned.  It  is  starting  to  slip  and  it  slips  fast. 

I  use  the  example  of  1980  when  we  had  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple we  had  in  1991.  We  couldn't  pull  off  Desert  One  in  1980,  but 
we  pulled  off  Desert  Storm  in  1991.  The  difference  was  the  quality 
of  the  people.  If  we  lose  that  quality,  we  are  going  to  have  a  real 
problem. 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  think  we  all  share  your  concern  during  this  pe- 
riod of  time  that  we  maintain  the  readiness  of  our  forces.  I  cer- 
tainly do,  and  we  have  through  the  1995  budget,  maintained  things 
like  steaming  hours  and  flying  hours. 

We  have  held  our  PERSTEMPO  at  the  50  percent  goal.  We  are 
not  sailing  as  many  ships  as  we  did.  We  have  one  MARG  off  Soma- 
lia and  another  that  is  going  over  in  two  weeks. 

Family  housing  and  those  sorts  of  programs  will  be  very  impor- 
tant in  the  future.  We  started  a  program  two  years  ago  to  put  addi- 
tional money  in  the  family  housing  and  bachelor  quarters,  because 
I  thought  that  the  Quality  of  Life  was  going  to  be  a  big  issue. 
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We  haven't  touched  medical  care  until  1995.  With  your  help,  we 
kept  the  numbers  of  people  that  are  associated  with  that  benefit 
up.  We  realized  that  the  beneficiary  population  was  not  going 
away,  was  still  there,  and  that  we  needed  to  be  able  to  treat  it.  We 
couldn't  treat  all  of  it  anjrway.  We  have  continued  to  support  that 
and  I  think  that  is  obvious  that  it  is  happening. 

So  we  are  funded  in  ship  maintenance,  for  example,  in  1995,  to 
about  92  percent,  which  is  historically  where  we  fund  because  that 
is  where  we  found  we  will  be  able  to  execute  because  of  a  change 
in  ship  schedules.  It  is  a  little  less  than  that  in  the  outyears.  We 
will  have  to  adjust  that  in  1996  or  put  more  money  against  it. 

I  believe  that  the  people  situation  is  the  most  fragile  part  of 
readiness  here.  We  can  control  how  many  spare  parts  we  buy,  but 
it  is  up  to  our  people  to  choose  whether  they  will  stay  with  us.  So 
far,  I  have  been  amazed  at  their  resiliency,  flexibility. 

I  visited  ships  over  the  Christmas  period  in  places  like  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I  found  that  our  people  were  in  pret- 
ty good  shape  and  their  morale  was  pretty  high  for  being  away 
from  home  at  that  time.  I  couldn't  see  that  their  ships  were  not 
maintained. 

I  believe  Mr.  Wilson  that,  yes,  there  is  some  cross-decking.  We 
had  some  people  equations  that  got  out  of  balance  because,  as  we 
went  down,  we  needed  help  in  the  draw  down  without  hurting  our 
people.  So  you  offered  VSI  and  SSB  to  us. 

Sometimes  people  were  on  sea  duty  too  long,  so  we  got  out  of  bal- 
ance sea-to-shore.  We  are  beginning  to  see  people  on  decommission- 
ing ships  back  at  sea  duty. 

We  made  errors  in  that.  We  made  choices  to  reduce  manning  at 
sea.  You  can  see  that  in  the  readiness. 

It  is  less,  but  we  thought  it  was  within  what  we  could  do  within 
this  period  of  time.  We  are  looking  at  readiness  and  I  think  you 
are  right  to  look  at  pay  as  we  go  through  this  period  of  time,  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  our  people. 

It  is  also  hard  to  judge,  but  we  have  to  continue  a  look  at  that 
every  year  and  you  have  addressed  that  every  year.  I  remember 
when  Admiral  Ha3rward  was  CNO.  He  said  I  will  give  up  a  ship 
for  a  pay  raise. 

The  general  said  he  reduced  his  procurement  budget  by  50  per- 
cent. That  is  true  across  the  board.  It  is  a  different  time;  we  have 
to  look  at  readiness  together  and  we  appreciate  your  support  for 
that. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Livingston. 

MARRIAGE  ISSUE 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Chairman 
are  shared  by  most  of  us  on  this  Committee,  certainly  by  myself. 
We  are  concerned  about  it.  I  hope  that  resiliency.  Admiral,  will  con- 
tinue. Certainly,  pay  is  one  aspect. 

I  would  suspect  that  family  support  is  another  that  keeps  the 
Sailors  and  Marines  at  sea.  On  that  score,  I  have  to  say  publicly — 
as  I  have  been  saying  in  closed  meetings — that  I  am  concerned  that 
there  will  be  social  problems  attributed  to  putting  women  on  ships. 
Navy  wives  have  called  me  and  they  are  concerned  about  it. 
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If  we  have  less  resources  than  we  had  a  few  years  ago  and  we 
are  using  it  to  refit  ships  to  assert  new  and  interesting  social  agen- 
das, it  seems  to  me  that  maybe  we  are  not  using  our  resources  to 
the  optimum.  I  am  concerned  about  that  and  I  have  to  say  that, 
without  asking  for  a  response,  I  happen  to  share  the  belief  that 
was  stated  at  one  point  by  the  Marine  Corps  that  when  you  are 
sending  young  Marines  abroad,  that  maybe  it  would  cause  less 
problems  if  they  weren't  all  married,  and  that  maybe  it  wasn't  such 
a  bad  idea  to  set  a  policy  to  the  effect  that  young  Marines  going 
into  the  field  expecting  to  fight  and  possibly  die  for  their  country, 
would  have  fewer  tugs  at  home  if  they  were  not  married. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  were  talking  about  just  boot  camp. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  think  the  policy  went  a  little  further  than 
that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  that  makes  your  point  even  stronger. 

AMPHIBIOUS  LIFT  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  point  is  that  we  don't  need  to  put  a  lot  of 
pushes  and  pulls  on  young  sailors  and  marriages.  Frankly,  we  are 
probably  going  to  have  to  go  back  and  rethink  this  new  social  pol- 
icy that  we  have  invoked. 

With  that  being  said,  I  would  rather  just  ask  you  all  about  some- 
thing in  the  Navy  posture  statement.  It  says:  With  the  scheduled 
decommissioning  of  the  remaining  LST's  and  LKA's  during  fiscal 
year  1994  and  1995,  the  Navy  will  temporarily  dip  below  2.0 
MEBs,  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigades,  lift  in  the  vehicle  square 
footage  category.  I  understand  that  was  as  high  as  2.5  in  recent 
years;  it  is  now  below  2.0  MEBs.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that 
you  might  not  be  able  to  meet  your  amphibious  lift  requirements 
in  the  short  term,  but  that  you  deem  it  to  be  an  acceptable  risk. 

I  am  hearing  the  words  "acceptable  risk"  across  the  board  when 
we  are  talking  about  some  of  these  cuts.  At  what  point  does  an  ac- 
ceptable risk  become  unacceptable,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
LX  now  called  the  LPD-17  amphibious  transport  dock,  which  re- 
mains on  schedule,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  that  schedule  is 
currently  being  treated  with  respect  to  cost,  conditions  we  are  put- 
ting on  it  and  is  it  going  to  continue? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Livingston,  at  the  end  of  the  FYDP,  we  will 
have  the  ability  for  the  2.5  MEB  lift.  There  is  a  short-term  gap  sit- 
uation that  we  described.  However,  we  feel  good  about  where  we 
will  end  up  when  the  process  is  completed  and,  Carl,  you  might 
want  to  give  your  opinion  about  that,  but  I  think  that  is  our  pos- 
ture. 

I  would  like  to  address  your  other  point  with  respect  to  women 
serving  in  the  Naval  Service.  We  talked  earlier  about  our  quality 
of  Sailors  and  Marines  and  the  fact  that  we  have  got  recruiting 
challenges.  If  we  disregard  over  50  percent  of  the  market  by  saying 
we  are  not  going  to  give  women  an  opportunity  to  have  significant 
opportunities  in  the  Naval  Service,  I  think  that  those  problems  will 
be  exacerbated  significantly. 

I  think  the  way  that  we  are  going  about  implementing  this  pos- 
ture of  having  women  serve  aboard  combatants  reflects  the  Navy's 
15  years  of  experience  from  the  standpoint  of  women  having  served 
aboard  other  types  of  ships.  I  think  the  way  we  have  gone  about 
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it,  in  terms  of  training  and  letting  the  families  know  how  it  is 
going  to  work  has  been  very  good.  Training  and  the  prevention  of 
sexual  harassment  has  been  a  priority  on  noncombatants. 

We  have  had  women  that  have  been  commanding  officers  and  ex- 
ecutive officers,  and  reached  levels  of  E-9,  and  flag  officers.  So  we 
think  it  does  make  sense  in  terms  of  that  policy. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  don't  need  to  prolong  the  discussion.  I  think 
there  are  lots  of  folks  with  firmly  held  opinions  on  this.  I  have  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  horror  stories.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  equal  opportunity;  it  is  a  matter  of  making  a  strong,  efficient 
fighting  force. 

When  you  send  a  ship  off  for  six  months  at  a  time,  hopefully,  it 
will  only  be  six  months  at  a  time,  that  was  the  original  idea,  not 
to  keep  Sailors  and  Marines  much  longer  than  that  away,  you  have 
to  understand  that  people  being  people,  there  are  lots  of  reasons 
for  interplay  of  human  nature. 

I  am  going  to  be  curious  to  look  at  the  statistics  on  pregnancy 
and  disease  and  morale  as  those  start  stacking  up.  In  fact,  I  am 
going  to  ask  that  this  Committee  ask  for  a  report  about  every  six 
months  on  those  issues,  because  I  want  to  compare  them  with  the 
way  they  looked  four  or  five  years  ago. 

If  I  see  a  deterioration,  I  am  going  to  make  a  move  to  change 
it.  I  think  we  are  playing  with  fire  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  equal 
opportunity,  it  is  a  matter  of  injecting  preconceived  social  opinions, 
sexual  opinions  on  a  fighting  force,  and  I  think  we  are  risking  un- 
dermining the  quality  of  that  fighting  force. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  figures  will  bear  me  out  or  prove  me 
wrong.  I  am  willing  to  be  proven  wrong.  I  know  I  will  be  taken  to 
task  for  these  remarks,  but  I  think  this  is  something  we  ought  to 
face  forthrightly  and  not  keep  under  the  rug. 

I  would  like  to  know  about  the  LX  for  the  record. 

LX  PROGRAM 

Admiral  Kelso.  We  very  much  think  the  LX  program  has  to  con- 
tinue. That  was  one  of  the  thought  processes  in  agreeing,  this  was 
a  decision  that  we  made  together.  We  thought  the  risks  were  ac- 
ceptable during  this  period,  that  we  could  get  vehicle  lift  other 
ways  if  we  had  to,  that  the  LX  program  would  come  along  and  we 
would  restore  2.5  MEBs  of  lift  with  the  LX  program.  So  we  support 
it,  I  think  it  is  the  LPD-17,  now.  It  is  in  the  1996  program,  sir. 

General  Mundy.  I  don't  have  a  lot  to  add.  It  is  a  risk.  Certainly 
Admiral  Kelso  and  I  talked  about  this.  It  is  a  recapitalization  issue. 

It  is  driven  by  the  fiscal  constraints  of  making  hard  choices  with- 
in the  Department  based  on  the  funds  available.  I  do  believe  that 
we  will  get  back  to  the  quantifiable  lift  quotient.  My  concern  deals 
with  having  enough  ships  available  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  go 
around  the  world  doing  what  we  are  doing.  I  think  that  there  is 
a  degree  of  risk  there  but  we  didn't  have  much  alternative  except 
to  accept  some  risks  under  the  fiscal  constraints. 

SEALIFT  FUND 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  this  Subcommittee  put  $1.2 
billion  in  the  Defense  Sealift  Fund.  I  understand  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  for  about  half  of  that  for  fiscal  1995.  How  does  the 
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sealift  situation  look  for  this  year  and  what  kinds  of  ships  might 
you  expect  to  be  funded? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Livingston,  we  have  a  total  of  17  sealift  ships 
that  are  underway,  five  conversions.  There  are  two  actual  new  con- 
struction contracts  that  have  been  let,  with  options,  I  think,  for  a 
total  of  12  to  go  with  the  conversion,  to  give  us  17,  and  we  will  be 
coming  back  to  you  for  the  remaining  two,  for  a  total  of  19  in  1998. 

It  is  on  track,  contracts  have  been  let,  there  were  dollars  that 
had  been  authorized,  that  was  one  of  the  initial  things  we  did  last 
July  shortly  after  I  took  office  was  to  award  those  contracts  and 
they  are  moving  forward  and  we  are  on  track  with  our  sealift  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  additional 
questions  for  the  record. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  the 
answers  thereto  follow:] 

SEALIFT 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  FY  1995  budget  request  for  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Sealift  Fund  is  $608.6  million.  What  will  this  fund- 
ing provide?  How  many  option  ships  can  be  awarded  with  this  re- 
Quest? 

Answer.  The  Navy  request  is  for  $608.6  million  for  FY  1995. 
Funding  provides  $43  million  to  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
RRF  acquisition,  $19.2  million  for  Strategic  Sealift  Research  and 
Development,  and  $546.4  million  to  exercise  options  to  acquire  two 
Large,  Medium-Speed  Roll-on/Roll-off"  ships  (LMSR). 

Question.  Are  we  on  schedule  to  fund  the  first  LPD  17  in  the  FY 
1996  budget? 

Answer.  Yes;  our  current  plan  is  to  fund  the  LPD  17  in  the  FY 
1996  budget  request.  This  acquisition  is  required  to  replace  aging 
amphibious  ships  and  continue  to  meet  the  Service's  fiscally  con- 
strained amphibious  lift  goal  of  2.5  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigades 
(MEBs)  with  the  flexibility  to  construct  Amphibious  Ready  Groups 
(ARGs)  to  fulfill  requirements  for  forward  deployments.  During  the 
period  of  LPD  17  procurement,  the  amphibious  force  will  decline  in 
number  of  ships  from  over  60  just  a  few  years  ago  to  approximately 
35  in  FY  2008.  The  LPD  17  will  bring  operational  savings  from 
"rightsizing"  the  force  structure  and  still  maintain  the  required 
warfighting  capability. 

Question.  Have  the  conditions  we  put  into  our  FY  1994  bill  re- 
garding ship  self-defense  delayed  the  LPD  17  program  or  signifi- 
cantly driven  up  its  cost? 

Answer.  The  program  has  not  been  delayed  in  any  way  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conditions  of  the  FY  1994  bill.  The  Navy  was  already 
studying  a  number  of  alternative  combat  systems  that  allowed  us 
to  accommodate  the  conditions  of  the  FY  1994  bill.  Preliminary  in- 
dications are  that  the  cost  of  the  lead  ship  could  increase  as  much 
as  $150  million  and  follow  ships  by  approximately  $65  million.  We 
may  have  to  implement  the  combat  system  improvements  in  stages 
or  "flights"  to  accommodate  the  development  of  some  of  the  re- 
quired systems. 

[Clerk's  note — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston.] 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Dixon. 
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HOMEPORTING  ISSUE 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral  Kelso,  I  would  like  to  amplify  what  Mr.  Wilson  said. 
Over  the  last  year,  you  have  had  some  very  tr3dng  situations.  I 
think  that  you  have  conducted  yourself  well. 

I  have  been  very  proud  of  you,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  criti- 
cism. 

Congressman  Horn  has  been  having  dialogue  with  Navy  person- 
nel about  the  homeporting  issue  and  I  had  a  conversation  with  him 
several  weeks  ago  regarding  the  rules  for  homeporting.  Does  the 
Navy  have  rules  for  homeporting  and  short-term  repair  between 
the  west  coast  and  east  cost?  For  example,  on  the  west  coast,  I  un- 
derstand that  a  ship  cannot  go  further  than  a  75  miles  radius  for 
short-term  repair  work.  But  the  rule  on  the  east  coast  is  different. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  respond  today,  but  I  would  appreciate  a  re- 
sponse for  the  record. 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  would  like  to  answer  it  for  the  record.  I  think 
it  has  to  do  with  geography.  San  Diego  and  Long  Beach  versus 
Norfolk  and  up  to  Baltimore.  You  get  different  figures,  but  I  would 
like  to  answer  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Navy  has  recently  completed  a  study  of  current  policies  concerning  the  des- 
ignation of  homeports  for  the  purpose  of  performing  ship  depot  maintenance  avail- 
abilities. The  study  confirmed  different  homeport  definitions  are  being  used  in  dif- 
ferent geographical  areas.  The  study  also  identified  possible  solutions  for  resolving 
the  differences  in  homeport  definitions.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  currently  re- 
viewing the  study's  recommendations. 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  am  familiar  with  the  controversy,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Secretary  Dalton,  on  page  93,  of  the  conference  report 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  there  is  a  paragraph  that  was  inserted  by  the 
conferees  concerning  an  ongoing  dispute  with  the  Navy  as  it  relates 
to  two  shipyards  that  believe  they  reasonably  relied  on  utterances 
from,  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  other  Navy  personnel  concerning 
potential  future  business.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  respond,  at  this 
point. 

The  point  is  that  the  conference  report  asked  you  to  report  to  the 
Committee  by  May  31th  of  this  year  on  this  matter.  I  am  just  call- 
ing it  personally  to  your  attention  so  that  we  can  look  forward  to 
receiving  your  report  by  May. 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  be  sure  to  respond  by  that  time. 

minority  representation 

Mr.  Dexon.  Greneral  Mundy,  I  know  you  are  well  aware  that  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  questions  about  the  60  Minutes  program.  My  per- 
sonal evaluation  is  that  I  was  not  angry  but  quite  embarrassed  by 
it.  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  say  whatever  you 
would  like  to  about  the  program. 

General  MuNDY.  I  appreciate  that  opportunity,  Mr.  Dixon.  I 
guess  that  I  have  two  concerns.  Number  one  is  that  the  Marine 
Corps  be  representative  in  every  respect  of  the  cultural  diversity  of 
our  country,  and  we  have  been  working  for  a  number  of  years  to 
achieve  that.  It  is  a  slow  process  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  takes 
some  time  to  make  colonels  or  generals  or  to  move  people  up  in  our 
ranks. 
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I  can  cite  statistics  in  the  past  decade  that  we  have  quadrupled 
our  minority  colonels  or  lieutenant  colonels.  That  is  progress,  but 
it  takes  a  long  time. 

The  other  point  is  that  I  really  wish  that  I  could  explain  the  pro- 
pensities of  some  of  the  news  agencies  to  selectively  make  the 
news,  as  opposed  to  report  what  we  try  and  say.  When  you  try  and 
address  for  2.5  hours  a  very,  very  complex  problem  and  try  and 
give  explanations  that  are  intended  to  be  as  wholesome  and  as  sup- 
portive as  you  feel  them  to  be  and  as  the  institution  does,  when 
they  are  reported  out  of  context,  I  can't  answer  to  that  and  regret 
that  very  much. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  committed  to  a  track  with  regard  to  equal 
opportunity  for  everyone.  The  difficulty  that  we  have  is  within  our 
officer  ranks  in  having  representative  numbers  of  minorities.  We 
seek  to  achieve  that,  without  beating  them  to  death,  using  pro- 
grams in  place.  In  the  last  four  selection  boards  that  have  reported 
out  to  me,  and  I  receive  the  reports  before  they  go  to  the  Secretary, 
the  proportion  of  minority  officers  that  are  selected  either  screening 
for  major  command  in  the  Marine  Corps  or  that  are  selected  for 
promotion  to  senior  grades,  are  representative  of  the  percentages 
for  nonminorities.  So  I  think  that  we  are  making  progress  in  that 
and  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  someone  can  sit  here  and  report 
to  you  that  we  have  arrived  and  that  we  are  there.  I  intend  for  that 
to  continue  on  my  watch  and  institutionally  the  Marine  Corps  in- 
tends that  it  continues. 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  a  very  fine  statement,  general,  and  I  wish 
you  had  made  it  on  60  Minutes. 

General  MuNDY.  I  wish  that  it  had  been  reported  on  60  Minutes, 
because  much  of  that  was  said. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Based  on  what  you  just  said,  I  gather  that  you  feel 
that  your  statement  on  60  Minutes  was  taken  out  of  context? 

General  MuNDY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  you  put  into  context  the  statement  that  you 
made  that  minority  officers  do  not  shoot  as  well,  they  don't  swim 
as  well  and  when  you  give  them  a  compass — in  what  context  did 
you  say  that? 

General  Mundy.  That  was  a  lengthy  discussion.  It  concerned,  I 
guess  you  would  say,  the  question,  but  let's  make  it  more  accurate 
and  say  the  assertion  concerned  only  the  standing  of  newly  com- 
missioned lieutenants  at  the  Basic  School,  who  have  not  yet  done 
any  service,  and  are  in  their  first  few  months  of  service  as  an  offi- 
cer. The  assertion  that  60  Minutes  concluded  with  was  that  the 
scholastic  aptitude  test  score  deriving  from  the  university  or  college 
days  was  the  factor  which  was  used  to  determine  class  standings 
and  the  suggestion  that  whatever  your  class  standing  is  in  basic 
school  would  implicitly  affect  your  promotion  opportunities.  This 
was  the  overall  focus  of  the  program. 

What  I  reported  in  a  fairly  lengthy  description  of  the  factors  was 
that  there  were  subjective  and  objective  factors  and  one  would  be- 
lieve that  the  subjective  factors,  personnel  evaluations,  the  peer 
evaluations,  the  reports  by  nonminority  seniors  on  minority  offi- 
cers, would  be  where  you  would  find  some  dip. 

To  the  contrary,  we  found  that  the  objective  evaluations,  such 
things  as  rifle  and  pistol  scores,  swimming  success,  were  where  we 
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found  a  disparity.  The  addressal  of  that  was  to  say  that  we  are  con- 
cerned because  how  do  we  go  about  fixing  it  to  ensure  that  we  have 
everybody  on  a  level  pla3dng  field  to  compete  because  it  is  a  com- 
petitive process. 

I  can  recall  this — I  know  you  are  trying  to  end. 

Mr.  Dixon.  No,  I  am  trying  to  have  dialogue. 

General  Mundy.  I  recall  ending  that  segment  by  saying, — I  am 
very  concerned  with  this  and  we  want  to  fix  it  because  I  want  the 
Marine  Corps  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  our  culture. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  the  Chairman  would  indulge  me,  I  just  said  to  my 
staffer  that  you  may  be  right,  because  I  am  not  a  big  fan  of  60  Min- 
utes. The  program  that  I  saw  dealt  with  promotion  above  captain, 
and  you  are  telling  me  that  the  questions  asked  by  60  Minutes  re- 
porter Leslie  Stahl  were  at  the  OCS  level.  So  then,  in  fact,  it  was 
a  "switch  and  bait." 

She  asked  you  a  question  about  entry  level  into  the  ranks  of  com- 
missioned officers  versus  why  these  gentlemen  who  were  at  the 
captain  or  above  level  weren't  being  promoted. 

General  Mundy.  The  focal  point  was — the  cases  that  I  believe 
that  you  saw  in  the  main  were  Captains  who  were  expressing  con- 
cern over  the  lower  attainment  of  promotion  to  major  so  you  are 
accurate  in  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Lower  or  higher? 

Greneral  MUNDY.  Lower  selection  personnel.  They  were 

Mr.  DrxON.  If  that  is  what  happened,  then  that  is  outrageous. 

You  wrote  the  Chairman  of  our  subcommittee.  Did  you  write  60 
Minutes  and  tell  them  that  you  were  asked  one  question  and  you 
gave  a  response,  however  it  was  fed  into  another  question  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  was  a  responses  to  the  first  question? 

General  Mundy.  We  wrote  to  60  Minutes  to  say  that  did  not  rep- 
resent the  views  and — of  what  we  were  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  it  is  your  confirmed  conviction  that  a  minority 
does  not  swim  as  well  as  an  Anglo  American  simply  because  he/she 
is  a  minority? 

General  Mundy.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  It  is  the  results  of  evaluations, 
tests  at  the  basic  school,  and  that  was  one  of  the  factors  that  when 
we  were  looking  at,  one  of  the  ways  that  we  can  improve  the  proc- 
ess there,  to  ensure  a  more  competitive  opportunity.  We  learned 
that  indeed  whatever  the  factors  were,  that  we  had  a  lower  per- 
centage of  minority  officers  who  swam  and  who  passed  the  second- 
class  swimming  test. 

What  that  resulted  in  at  the  basic  school  is  that  those  officers 
would  be  taken  for  extra  classes  to  bring  them  up  to  that  level  but 
that  impacted  the  basic  school 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  Ms.  Stahl  took  the  whole  thing  out  of  context? 

When  I  viewed  it  yesterday,  it  did  not  make  sense  that  you 
would  be  responding  to  a  question  about  swimming  or  night  terrain 
problems  with  someone  who  is  already  a  captain. 

General  Mundy.  No,  sir.  We  were  not  discussing  Captains,  at 
that  point. 

RACISM  IN  THE  MARINES 

Mr.  Dixon.  Now,  you  were  very  clear  that  you  knew  to  a  moral 
certainty  that  there  was  no  racism  in  the  Marines? 
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General  Mundy.  No. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  didn't  use  the  word  "moral  certainty."  She  said 
could  this  be  attributed  to  racism?  Your  words  were  "absolutely 
not." 

General  MuNDY.  The  thrust  of  her  approach  on  this  was  that 
there  was  institutional  racism  in  the  Marine  Corps,  which  resulted 
in  this.  To  me,  institutional  racism  means  that  you  have  as  an  in- 
stitution, policies,  beliefs,  practices,  habits,  those  sorts  of  things 
that  indeed  do  not  offer  equal  opportunity.  So  I  said  absolutely  not; 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1992,  the  Defense  conferees 
singled  out  the  Asian  that  was  on  the  program,  Mr.  Bruce 
Yamashita?  I  believe  he  indicated  on  60  Minutes,  or  the  voice-over 
indicated,  there  had  been  a  formal  apology  made  to  him? 

General  Mundy.  That  was  me,  the  maker  of  the  formal  apology. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Is  there  institutional  racism  in  the  Marine  Corps? 
What  would  you  call  it 

General  Mundy.  I  would  call  it  applied  stress,  which  was  ser- 
geants, platoon  sergeants 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  only  served  in  the  military  for  39  months.  I  under- 
stood from  the  very  beginning  what  the  rationale  was.  I  am  asking 
you  what  would  you  call  it? 

General  Mundy.  Inappropriate  use  of  ethnic  references  in  apply- 
ing stress  to  a  particular  candidate. 

Mr.  Dixon.  At  that  time,  obviously,  approved  by  the  Marines? 

General  MUNDY.  No,  sir.  Never  approved  by  the  Marines.  The 
applied  stress,  yes,  because  that  is  a  function  of  Officer  Candidate 
School,  but  we  would  never — I  hope  you  would  believe  that,  that 
we  would  never  as  an  institution  have  a  policy  that  would  suggest 
to  anyone  to  use  abusive  language,  offensive  language,  ethnically 
insensitive  language.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  African-American,  General,  I  believe  indicated 
that  he  had  been  called  "boy"  by  a  fellow  captain  who  evidently 
was  giving  him  in  flight  instruction.  Do  you  recall  that  when  you 
saw  the  program? 

General  MuNDY.  The  general,  I  don't  recall  the  general. 

Mr.  Dixon.  No,  the  captain.  The  captain  who  was  apparently 
punched  out,  because  he  failed,  it  would  appear,  some  kind  of  flight 
exam  by  an  instructor  who  he  claimed  would  call  him  "boy." 

General  Mundy.  I  can't  support  that.  It  could  be.  The  captain 
had  failed  two  instrument  ratings  as  a  helicopter  pilot.  I  don't 
think  you  would  want  me  to  put  your  son  in  the  back  of  that  heli- 
copter. 

Mr.  Dixon.  No,  I  probably  wouldn't  want  to  put  him  in  with  the 
fellow  that  called  him  "boy"  either. 

You  are  saying  that  the  testimony  on  60  Minutes,  and  Mr. 
Yamashita's  case,  is  just  an  isolated  incident?  You  were  so  em- 
phatic on  the  program  and  said,  "absolutely  not." 

After  60  Minutes  showed  a  half  a  dozen  incidents  then  you  might 
say,  "I  am  going  to  look  into  these  allegations;  maybe  some  people 
are  practicing  a  form  of  racism. 

General  MUNDY.  I  agree  on  the  point  that  you  are  going  after, 
except  that  that  is  not  the  institutional  policy  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  It  is,  if  anything,  contrary  to  the  institutional  policy 
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of  equal  opportunity  and  nonabuse  of  persons  because  of  their  eth- 
nic background,  or  gender,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Would  the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes. 

MINORITY  RECRUITING  AND  ACCESSIONS 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  numbers  tell  a  lot.  The  numbers  that  I  see  here 
in  the  United  States  Army  in  1992,  as  of  March,  they  have  10  per- 
cent officers  who  are  African-Americans,  and  30  percent  of  their  en- 
listed people  are  African-Americans.  The  Marine  Corps  is  about  5 
percent,  in  terms  of  officers,  and  about  20  percent  enlisted. 

How  would  you  explain  that? 

General  MUNDY.  We  are,  I  believe,  above  the  20  percent  en- 
listed— 5  percent  is  right  for  officers,  but  we  would  be  closer  to  30 
for  enlisted.  I  am  not  sure  what  statistics  you  are  looking  at. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Five  percent  for  officers  bothers  me. 

Where  is  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Kelso.  I  think  we  are  a  little  better;  about  like  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  officers.  That  is  a  problem.  We  need  to  change  that, 
sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  you  doing  about  this? 

Mr.  Dalton.  I  appreciate  the  question.  We  are  concerned  about 
this.  This  is  a  high  priority  of  mine.  I  have  asked  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  where  we  are,  where  we  have  been,  and 
where  we  are  going.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  our  accessions,  re- 
cruit training,  officers  promotions,  performance  evaluation  systems, 
retention,  affirmative  action,  command  management  and  equal  op- 
portunity programs  are  all  evaluated. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  CNO  and  the  Commandant.  They 
are  supportive  of  the  process  and  it  is  underway.  I  will  have  a  re- 
port in  the  near  term  with  respect  to  this  and  it  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  have  evaluations  on  a  regular  basis  to  see 
where  we  can  indeed  improve.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  where  we 
are.  I  have  expressed  that  to  the  Commandant  and  the  CNO.  They 
also  have  indicated  their  support  for  improving  in  all  areas. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Has  the  Army  done  a  better  job? 

Mr.  Dalton.  The  numbers  are  better  than  the  Navy  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Dicks.  They  made  an  effort. 

Mr.  Dalton.  What  we  are  doing  has  not  worked.  Obviously,  we 
can  learn  something  from  the  Army,  I  think,  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Something  occurred  to  me  that  I  think  is  pertinent, 
so  I  guess  I  am  sort  of  intervening  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  and 
Admiral  Kelso  and  General  Mundy.  I  think  that  every  Member  of 
the  Committee  will  empathize  with  this,  but  I  represent  a  district 
in  Texas  with  about  16  or  17  percent  African-Americans,  and  we 
take  every  conceivable  effort  to  enlist  them  as  candidates  for  the 
academies. 

But  our  problem  is  that  we  get  a  young  African-American  who 
scores  1,200  on  his  SAT,  and  Rice  or  Harvard  or  somebody  comes 
and  gets  him  away  from  us.  So  I  can  understand  the  problem  and 
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I  think  it  has  to  be  struggled  with  all  the  time.  But  I  don't  think 
anybody  makes  any  more  of  an  effort  than  I  do,  because  I  know  the 
need — but  there  is  an  enormous  competition  out  there  for  those 
young  men,  so  I  am  in  some  sympathy,  but  we  have  to  all  keep  try- 
ing harder. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  explain  that  the  program  that  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  was  not  on  recruiting.  The  Marines  were  black  and  I 
suspect  ultimately  the  programs  would  turn  to  women  who  were  up 
for  promotion  to  captain  and  above.  So  the  program  had  nothing 
to  do  with  recruitment  problems. 

The  whole  theory  was  that  African-American  Marines  didn't  be- 
long to  the  "club," — ^they  didn't  speak  like  or  act  like  those  people 
that  were  evaluating  them  and  therefore  there  was  an  institutional 
bias  involved  since  they  were  being  evaluated  by  someone  who  did 
not  look  like  them  in  general. 

Now,  General  Mundy,  I  would  be  outraged  if  in  fact  you  were  an- 
swering questions,  as  Mr.  Wilson  thought  you  were,  about  recruit- 
ment and  they  took  your  answers  and  matched  them  up.  As  I  said, 
I  told  my  staff  that  your  answers  didn't  make  sense,  but  I  wasn't 
sure  why. 

The  second  issue  is  about  the  study.  Secretary  Dalton.  General 
Mundy  says  in  his  letter  that  he  has  already  completed  a  study. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  Chairman  Murtha  on  September  30,  1993  and 
said  that  we  have  just  completed  an  in-house  study  on  OCS  attri- 
tion and  the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis  finished  a  study  of  recruit- 
ing and  training  for  Marine  Corps  officers. 

Those  are  two  different  studies.  He  says  we  are  going  to  review 
the  study,  and  we  are  going  to  improve.  Today,  I  am  hearing  the 
same  thing.  You  said  we  are  going  to  study  this — I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Dixon,  I  did  say  study.  I  misspoke.  I  asked  for 
a  review  of  where  we  have  been,  where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
going  with  this  issue  with  a  clear  plan  of  how  we  can  improve 
where  we  are.  With  respect  to  promotions,  every  time  a  promotion 
board  is  formed,  one  of  my  jobs  is  to  lay  out  what  the  criteria  for 
promotion  should  be,  and  there  is  a  clear  position  with  respect  to 
reviewing  equal  opportunity,  opportunities  for  minorities,  et  cetera. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  they  report  to  me  when  these  promotion 
boards  report  out.  We  want  to  address  this  problem  and  have  in- 
deed started  that  process.  We  will  have  goals  with  periodic  assess- 
ments. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  not  accusing  the  Navy  or  the  Ma- 
rines of  anything.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  people  in  this  room 
that  do  not  think  that  discrimination  in  our  country  is  at  this  point 
very  subtle,  but  still  very  clear.  The  General  gets  on  TV  and  says 
without  reservation  it  is  not  institutional  discrimination,  and  I  am 
wondering  what  makes  your  Marine  Corps  so  perfect  and  much 
better  than  society. 

I  think  if  you  had  been  a  little  more  open  in  saying  I  am  going 
to  check  into  this;  but  for  you  to  come  across  on  TV  and  say  abso- 
lutely not,  Leslie,  that  would  just  be  ridiculous — of  all  the  things 
you  said  this  one  really  stuck  with  me. 

General  Mundy.  All  right.  Again  I  regret  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Maybe  you  are  right,  the  white  Marine  is  perfect. 
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General  MUNDY.  I  think  I  have  said  that  my  definition  of  institu- 
tional racism  vice  what  may  be  in  the  hearts  or  in  the  minds  of 
people,  that  I  can't  see  it  unless  it  is  manifested,  and  then  I  can 
deal  with  it.  I  can  try  and  influence  it  very  hard  through  policies 
and  practices  and  those  things  that  I  believe  the  institution  seeks 
to  do.  It  was  in  that  context  that  I  spoke  of  institutional  racism. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Since  the  airing  of  the  program,  what  has  been  done 
under  your  direction  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  issue? 

General  MUNDY.  Ongoing  at  the  time  of  the  program,  were  the 
studies,  the  quality  management  board 

Mr.  Dixon.  Those  had  been  done. 

General  MUNDY.  Yes,  and  the  results  of  those  produced  some  of 
the  things  that  we  have  been  talking  about.  Do  we  bring  lieuten- 
ants in  a  couple  of  weeks  early  to  undertake  additional  swimming 
training  if  they  have  difficulty,  because  those  are  graded  events 
and  affect  procedures? 

The  other  thing  we  have  done  is  to  add  more  specific  guidance 
than  has  been  used  in  previous  precepts  for  selection  boards  issued 
by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that  we  attempt  to  look  at  many  of 
those  things  which  were  cited  in  the  study  such  as  fitness  reports 
that  might  not  be  objective. 

As  I  reported  to  you,  the  most  recent  results  that  I  have  seen  in- 
dicate that  there  is  some  effect  being  had  there  in  terms  of  pro- 
motion opportunities. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  you  keep  me  up  to  date? 

General  MuNDY.  Yes,  sir. 

[Clerk's  note. — Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  following  infor- 
mation was  submitted:] 

The  Marine  Corps  currently  has  in  process  a  QuaUty  Management  Board  (QMB) 
tasked  with  analyzing  the  manner  by  which  we  access,  train,  educate,  assign,  aug- 
ment, promote,  and  develop  Marine  officers.  The  QMB  has  an  overarching  goal  of 
improving  the  opportunity  for  success  of  minority  and  women  officers  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  QMB  has  chartered  seven  process  actions  which  will  examine  issues  in  the 
following  areas:  Cultural  diversity/education  programs;  Officer/enlisted  commission- 
ing programs;  The  performance  evaluation  system;  Officer  assignment/Military  occu- 
pational specialty  patters;  The  USMC  affirmative  action  plan;  The  impact  of  swim- 
ming requirements  on  The  Basic  School  (TBS)  performance  of  all  entry  level  Ueuten- 
ants;  and  The  establishment  of  mentoring  programs. 

A  final  QMB  report  is  scheduled  to  be  delivered  on  30  September  1994  and  will 
specifically  address  the  issues  listed  above. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  On  60  Minutes  alone, 
we  caught  them  in  a  blatant  misstatement  a  year  or  so  ago  and  I 
got  them  to  apologize  to  me  in  writing  and  later  on  the  air. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  are  right.  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting,  is  that 
if  the  General  were  taken  so  completely  out  of  context,  if  he  were 
asked  a  series  of  questions  on  A  and  she  matched  it  up  to  B,  you 
should  be  yelling  to  high  heaven.  You  should  have  gone  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  program. 

Some  of  the  things  make  sense  because  we  are  still  confused,  you 
and  I,  in  talking.  I  am  not  talking  about  entry  level  people.  You 
say  you  were  answering  questions  about  OCS  candidates,  but  the 
program  was  about  career  people,  a  fellow  who  had  been  in  22 
years,  and  it  was  up  or  out,  and  he  said  I  did  better  than  a  lot  of 
the  whites  and  worse  than  some  of  them,  but  I  was  the  wrong  color 
or  I  didn't  play  golf  or  listen  to  country  music,  so  when  someone 
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has  to  go  it  is  the  guy  that  doesn't  play  golf  or  listen  to  country 
music. 

That  is  a  different  context  than  what  you  are  saying.  As  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  it  seems  like  you  would  have 
had  the  persuasive  authority  in  your  demeanor  to  march  in  to  the 
President  of  CBS  and  say  she  asked  me  about  apples  and  oranges 
and  then  she  asked  questions  about  elephants  and  ran  my  an- 
swers. That  is  what  I  hear  you  saying. 

I  agree,  they  are  not  prayer  books,  not  at  all.  I  am  not  defending 
them.  I  was  not  angry.  I  was  embarrassed,  let  me  take  the  license 
of  saying,  for  you  as  the  head  of  the  Marines  and  a  representative 
of  our  military,  for  the  way  it  came  across  on  TV. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  extended  time. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  would  like  to  see  some  results  of  what  you  are 
working  on  before  we  mark-up  our  bill.  I  remember  we  had  some 
problems  with  other  things  which  we  had  to  go  to  extremes  in  the 
mark-up  in  order  to  get  the  point  across.  I  hope  we  don't  have  to 
do  that  in  this  particular  case. 

General  MUNDY.  You  certainly  won't.  I  would  be  glad  to  share 
those  with  you  with  the  qualification  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
get  from  here  to  there.  I  think  we  share  that  view.  There  is  no  fore- 
seeable way  that  I  think  next  year  somebody  is  going  to  come  here 
and  say  that  is  that  in  terms  of  the  promotions.  I  understand,  Mr. 
Dixon 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  didn't  pass  my  attitude  test.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  progress  you  show.  I  think  that  you  will  show  progress 
and  that  you  are  becoming  more  sensitized  to  it.  It  was  the  attitude 
test  the  sergeant  was  trying  to  do,  by  calling  Mr.  Yamashita 
"Yamaha";  it  is  the  attitude  test  that  we  are  not  communicating  on. 

HONOR  CODE  VIOLATION  AT  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Secretary,  while  we  are  on  these  kinds  of  sub- 
jects, I  wish  you  would  explain  the  situation  at  the  Naval  Academy 
and  where  we  are  with  that  very  obvious  violation  of  the  honor 
codes  and  what  you  intend  to  have  happen  there. 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  terms  of  a  brief  review, 
the  EE  examination  cheating  incident  took  place  in  December  of 
1992.  There  was  originally  an  NIS  investigation  from  the  stand- 
point of  stealing  the  exam  and  that  sort  of  criminal  activity.  We  fol- 
lowed that  up  with  an  IG  examination  into  individual  cheating 
cases  that  was  just  recently  completed. 

Last  summer  we  asked  the  Board  of  Visitors,  which  is  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Naval  Academy,  to  review  the  honor  concept  and 
where  it  was,  where  it  should  go,  and  to  make  their  recommenda- 
tions. In  addition,  I  appointed  three  outside  members  including 
Lloyd  Cutler,  Judge  Henry  Wingate  and  Ronnie  Lieborweitz  to  that 
committee  to  assist  in  the  review.  They  came  back  with  a  report 
to  us  and  made  recommendations,  most  of  which  are  in  the  process 
of  being  implemented.  There  were  some  21  recommendations,  18  or 
19  of  which  were  accepted.  The  IG  reported  133  midshipmen  may 
have  been  involved  in  an  honor  code  violation  with  respect  to  the 
EE  exam.  The  CNO  and  I  appointed  a  three-member  admiral's 
board  consisting  of  admirals  who  had  served  as  former  Super- 
intendents and/or  Commandants  of  Midshipmen  to  review  those 
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133   cases   and   make   recommendations   whether  they   should   go 
through  an  honor  board. 

Normally  they  would  go  back  to  the  Academy  to  go  before  an 
honor  board  conducted  by  midshipmen.  Due  to  the  time  and  poten- 
tial problems  that  had  taken  place  with  the  original  honor  boards, 
it  made  sense  to  remove  any  doubt  from  the  process.  So  we  asked 
Rear  Admiral  Allen  to  set  up  a  panel  of  officers,  who  are  now  re- 
viewing those  cases.  He  is  doing  that  today,  taking  about  five  cases 
per  day. 

I  think  he  has  done  25  at  this  point  and  will  be  completed  with 
all  those  files  by  the  end  of  this  month.  He  will  then  be  making 
recommendations  through  the  CNO  to  me  in  terms  of  what  the 
final  outcome  of  those  individual  cases  should  be.  We  need  to  do 
a  better  job  in  terms  of  education  concerning  the  importance  of 
honor. 

I  think  one  of  the  clear  readiness  issues  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  is  that  we  must  have  men  and  women  who  are  serving  with 
absolute  integrity.  We  need  to  be  able  to  know  that  when  someone 
is  telling  us  something  that  it  is  in  fact  the  truth  because  men  and 
women's  lives  could  be  at  risk  based  on  that.  So  honor  is  extremely 
important  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

I  have  been  trying  to  emphasize  that  through  a  number  of  mech- 
anisms since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  as  Secretary,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  that.  I  expect  by  the  end  of  this  month  to  have 
recommendations  from  Rear  Admiral  Allen's  work  with  respect  to 
reviewing  those  cases.  We  will  have  important  decisions  to  make 
with  respect  to  the  outcome  of  what  will  happen  with  those  mid- 
shipmen that  are  involved. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  He  is  reviewing  whether  they  are  guilty  or  the  tjrpe 
of  punishment  or  what? 

Mr.  Dalton.  He  is  reviewing  each  case  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  the  midshipmen  cheated  or  not,  whether  they  lied  or  not. 
The  midshipmen  are  appearing  before  him  and  answering  his  ques- 
tions and  the  panel's  questions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Were  they  second  class  examinations? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  the  midshipmen  were  in  their  junior  year,  and 
an  electrical  engineering  exam  was  involved. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  So  the  punishment  hasn't  been  decided  because 
you  are  not  sure  who  is  guilty  and  that  is  just  being  determined 
now? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  guilt  or  innocence  has  not  been  determined. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Who  decides  on  the  punishment? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Ultimately,  that  will  be  my  decision  with  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  CNO  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs.  Ultimately,  it  will  come  to  my  desk. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  So  they  will  decide  on  an  individual  basis  what  the 
punishment  should  be.  This  is  not  something  where  they  take  one 
punishment  for  everybody.  Each  person  has  his  day  in  court.  Each 
person  has  an  opportunity  to  refute  the  charges.  Each  person  has 
individual  attention  and  then  the  punishment  will  be  decided  on  if 
found  guilty  and  it  will  be  done  by  when? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  soon  as  we  can  make  those  deci- 
sions based  on  a  thorough  review  of  what  has  been  recommended 
and  what  the  facts  are.  But,  I  would  hope  that  final  decisions  could 
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be  made  some  time  in  April.  I  am  supposed  to  have  the  results  of 
this  work,  I  think,  by  the  end  of  March,  so  early  in  April  I  would 
hope  to  be  able  to  start  making  those  decisions. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Before  graduation? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Lewis. 

MEDIA  IN  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  want  to  dwell  on 
this,  but  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  individual  in  the  room  who  has 
spent  more  time  attempting  to  promote  the  importance  of  a  free 
and  effective  media  in  our  society.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  free 
flow  of  information  between  the  public  and  their  government  is 
critical  to  our  institutions. 

Having  said  that,  we  have  come  to  a  time  in  our  society  that  is 
beyond  anything  I  know  of  in  our  history,  where  members  of  the 
media  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  business  is,  most  im- 
portantly, driven  by  ratings  and  by  finding  sensation  to  build  a 
base  whereby  their  whole  operation  is  financed. 

It  is  incredible  to  hear  me  saying  this.  Among  those  who  are  the 
worst  abusers  where  Members  have  dealt  with  this  organization, 
none  is  worse,  in  this  Member's  judgment,  than  60  Minutes.  I  don't 
take  lightly  what  other  Members  have  said  off  the  cuff. 

I  would  hope  that  our  military  institutions  would  avoid  60  Min- 
utes. The  business  of  bait  and  switch,  inciting  circumstances  to  cre- 
ate a  story,  three  hours  of  tape  for  two  or  three  minutes  of  an  ap- 
pearance on  a  TV  show  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  sensation,  is 
unacceptable  and  undermines  the  institution  of  a  free  press  about 
which  I  feel  strongly. 

Mr.  Dixon  also  mentioned  earlier  contested  expenses  at  a  ship- 
yard in  Southern  California  that  I  have  been  made  aware  of,  and 
I  know,  Secretary  Dalton,  you  have  responded  to  that,  and  I  would 
hope  you  would  give  it  some  priority.  I  want  to  focus  on  a  problem 
that  is  especially  relevant  in  view  of  the  Navy's  appearance  here 
today. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  the  work  you 
are  doing  and,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  welcome  you. 

Admiral  Kelso,  all  of  us  feel  very,  very  strongly  about  the  need 
to  commend  you  one  more  time  for  the  contribution  you  have  made 
to  this  country.  We  appreciate  very  much  what  you  have  done. 
Now,  as  you  move  forward,  you  have  our  prayers  as  well  as  our 
support. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Thank  you,  sir. 

GROUND  EQUIPMENT  READINESS 

Mr.  Lewis.  General  Mundy,  the  Marine  Corps  has  traditionally 
played  a  key  role,  often  having  to  be  our  readiness  arm  in  difficult 
circumstances  around  the  globe. 

I  was  startled,  reading  on  page  33  of  your  report,  to  read  that 
for  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade,  overall  ground  equipment  readi- 
ness has  fallen  slightly  below  90  percent.  And  you  attribute  that 
to  any  number  of  things.  Having  your  equipment  ready,  as  your 
people  are  ready,  and  prepared  to  go  is  critical  to  carrying  out  your 
mission. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  I  wanted  to  mention  that  I  have  probably  the 
largest  beach  frontage  in  my  district  of  any  Member  in  the  country. 
The  problem  is  that  there  isn't  any  water.  It  is  called  the  Mojave 
Desert.  The  Marine  Corps  plays  a  significant  role  out  there  at  the 
Twenty-Nine  Palms  Marine  Corps  Combat  Center,  which  is  key  to 
our  readiness. 

I  had  occasion  to  attend  a  public  viewing  of  a  live  combat  exer- 
cise recently.  At  one  point,  a  commander  fell  in  a  crevice  with  his 
tank  and  lost  a  track,  and  in  the  meantime  he  couldn't  change 
tanks  and  a  lot  of  things  happened.  That  exercise  demonstrated 
why  we  need  open  territories  and  that  training  for  readiness.  It 
was  fabulous  in  my  judgment. 

Having  said  all  that,  we  are  going  to  be  going  through  smother 
base  closure  round  pretty  soon  and  all  of  the  branches  are  going 
to  be  told  to  put  something  on  the  line.  Presently,  the  Marine 
Corps  relies  on  those  organizations  known  as  their  supply  centers 
for  their  readiness.  You  have  two  left  in  your  operation  that  keep 
your  equipment  on  line.  In  Southern  California,  Camp  Pendleton 
and  Twenty-Nine  Palms  are  very  much  dependent  upon  the  facility 
that  is  not  far  from  the  nationzd  training  center  for  the  Army. 

The  Army  would  like  to  have  that  facility  near  Barstow,  and  the 
Army  would  like  to  expand  this  interservicing  business  to  assume 
control  of  your  work  there.  I  hope  you  look  at  that  item  with  great 
care,  Mr.  Secretary. 

In  the  meantime,  Greneral,  I  would  be  interested  in  your  reaction 
to  this.  You  do  have  only  two  such  facilities  left  in  the  country.  You 
do  have  to  keep  on  the  cutting  edge  in  terms  of  readiness.  Men 
without  equipment  don't  help  you  much.  If  you  found  yourself  in 
a  circumstance  where  somebody  was  recommending  that  your  logis- 
tic center's  work  performed  by  the  Army,  would  that  be  good  for 
our  cutting-edge  branch?  What  would  it  do  to  your  operation  and 
readiness? 

General  MUNDY.  Mr.  Lewis,  with  regard  to  the  two,  let  me  use 
a  descriptive  term  for  the  two  facilities.  A  "multicommodity  mainte- 
nance center"  is  really  what  we  think  of  in  the  Marine  Corps  logis- 
tics base  that  is  comprised  of  those  two  installations.  We  do  some 
fifth  echelon  maintenance  on  Marine  Corps-peculiar  equipment 
there,  but  it  is  not  a  depot.  It  serves  a  lot  of  purposes  and  the  key 
to  the  importance  of  both  is  that  they  are  located  in  a  critical  loca- 
tion close  to  our  operating  forces. 

For  us  there  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  high  turn- 
around on  Marine  Corps-unique  equipment  that  are  not  main- 
tained elsewhere.  We  can  maintain  a  truck  a  lot  of  places,  and  we 
do  a  good  bit  of  that.  Mostly  the  Army  fixes  trucks  and  all  the 
tanks.  But,  for  those  Marine  Corps-unique  vehicles,  there  are  only 
two  places  where  they  are  maintained.  We  maintain  the  equipment 
that  directly  supports  the  First  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  at 
Camp  Pendleton  at  Barstow.  If  we  didn't  have  both,  we  would  be 
relying  upon  somebody  else's  priorities  to  be  available  to  maintain 
equipment  on  the  maritime  prepositioning  ships,  but  for  Barstow 
to  maintain  that  equipment  would  necessitate  shipping  it  across 
the  United  States.  That  runs  up  the  cost  of  evacuating  the  equip- 
ment and  bringing  it  back  as  opposed  to  short  distances.  The  two 
are  very  important  to  us. 
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Barstow  is  the  rail  head  for  the  National  Training  Center,  where 
the  Army  brings  all  its  equipment  in,  unloads  and  then  loads  it 
back,  and  conceivably  does  its  own  maintenance.  The  final  factor 
that  doesn't  come  up  on  many  screens  in  blips,  are  environmental 
concerns.  Barstow  is  the  only  place  on  the  West  Coast  that  we  can 
take  a  vehicle  and  paint  it  or  remove  the  paint  from  it  because  of 
California  environmental  laws.  So  if  we  have  a  vehicle  that  needs 
repainting  at  Camp  Pendleton  we  can't  do  that  there.  We  have  to 
bring  it  to  Barstow.  So,  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  the  impor- 
tance of  that  facility. 

Mr.  Lewis.  General,  I  can't  help  but  think  one  more  time  about 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  and  our  intent  to  tackle  two  MRC's.  The  im- 
portant role  of  the  Marine  Corps,  those  174,000  people  being  called 
upon  to  respond  in  any  number  of  ways,  is  a  critical  link. 

In  case  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  the  Barstow  facility  was  on  the 
chopping  block  last  time  and  the  commission  had  all  but  made  a 
decision. 

Commissioner  Byron  went  there  and  saw  what  you  were  doing 
in  that  desert  environment  where  you  can  do  things  such  as  you 
suggest,  and  upon  asking  questions  and  seeing  what  was  going  on, 
she  did  a  180  and  supported  keeping  Barstow  open. 

In  the  past,  the  Army  used  to  contract  with  the  Marine  Corps 
out  there,  and  suddenly  because  every  service  wants  to  go  on  its 
own,  they  stopped  that.  I  forsee  in  the  future,  after  your  priorities 
are  met,  people  like  the  Army  using  those  facilities  in  a  way  that 
makes  sense. 

I  will  be  meeting  with  some  of  your  people  tomorrow  on  the  same 
subject,  but  in  the  meantime  I  thought  it  was  opportune  for  the 
Secretary  to  be  here  and  express  my  views.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  guess  I  would  also,  before  I  begin,  want  to  state 
my  personal  view,  the  weight  I  attach  to  the  situation  at  Annapolis 
right  now.  It  is  very  difficult  to  point  to  a  lot  of  things  we  do  here 
and  be  able  to  say,  that  really  made  someone's  life  better.  You  hope 
it  does. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  can  do,  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  the 
job  is  to  help  young  people  go  to  Service  Academies,  because  there 
is  one  life  that  forevermore  will  be  better  because  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grant  someone  a  nomination.  I  do  think  it  is  real  impor- 
tant that  the  Navy  take  care  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  Dalton.  We  are  committed  to  that,  I  can  assure  you. 

NEW  ATTACK  SUBMARINE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Visclosky.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  submarines  and  before 
I  ask  questions  I  want  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  factual  basis 
as  I  understand  it  today.  I  understand  that  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analysis  issued  a  cost-effectiveness  study  of  the  new  attack  sub- 
marine and  alternative  programs  on  September  24th  of  last  year. 
The  report  apparently  stated  that  no  clear  winner  has  emerged. 

The  cost  and  effective  analysis  left  us  with  four  basic  design  con- 
cepts, the  Los  Angeles  class,  Seawolf,  the  7,000-ton  new  attack  sub, 
a  smaller  sub,  the  5,000-ton  new  attack  sub.  The  report  further 
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bound  together  the  problem  by  comparing  the  Seawolf  and  the  new 
attack  submarine.  It  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  two 
possible  courses  of  action. 

One  was  to  build  an  SSN-21  class  submarine  and  avoid  the  $4 
to  $5  billion  R&D  bill  of  the  new  design  if  only  a  few  submarines 
were  actually  going  to  be  built  or  to  select  a  new  design  submarine 
if  we  intend  to  enter  serial  production  of  more  than  10  units. 

The  first  question,  if  I  have  stated  the  proposition  correctly  is,  if 
Congress  does  not  believe  that  the  money  will  be  there  to  build  10 
new  submarines,  what  is  the  justification  for  funding  a  new  attack 
submarine  R&D  request  for  fiscal  year  1995? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Congressman,  we  are  asking  for  that  authorization 
in  this  year's  budget  because  we  think  that  we  need  a  new  attack 
submarine  for  the  future.  Submarines  play  a  significant  role  in  our 
overall  strategy  and  in  canying  out  the  day  to  day  operations  of 
the  Navy.  Looking  into  the  future,  we  continue  to  see  a  significant 
role  for  submarines. 

What  we  are  looking  for  is  a  submarine  that  is  lower  cost  and 
yet  has  greater  capability.  We  need  that  for  the  future.  So,  we  are 
asking  for  R&D  in  this  budget  of  $508  million.  We  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  future  of  the  Navy.  We  want  to  have  a  future  indus- 
trial base  to  build  more  submarines  as  they  are  needed.  I  think  the 
industrial  base  question  is  very  important. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  this  $20  billion  short- 
fall which  Secretary  Perry  is  talking  about  doesn't  come  about.  We 
don't  see  any  way  that  the  management  savings  he  is  projecting 
could  be  realized.  We  have  never  seen  it  happen  yet.  If  the  Depart- 
ment comes  close  to  it,  I  will  be  surprised. 

I  project  we  will  have  to  find  ways  to  make  up  money  or  we  will 
have  to  cut  things  we  can't  afford.  I  am  trjdng  to  get  ahead  of  the 
power  curve,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Visclosky  and  Mr.  Livingston 
to  handle  an  industrial  base  study  so  we  may  be  able  to  cut  out 
programs,  to  see  if  there  is  something  else  we  can  do  in  any  of 
these  programs  and  still  save  the  industrial  base. 

I  know  the  Secretary's  strong  feeling.  I  don't  necessarily  agree 
with  it  because  I  am  so  concerned  we  are  not  going  to  have  the 
money  down  the  road  and  we  will  have  a  hollow  force  like  all  of 
us  are  starting  to  see  now. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  If  we  talk  about  the  industrial  base  as  a  jus- 
tification for  the  new  attack  submarine,  what  is  the  comparison  in 
terms  of  continuing  a  Seawolf  or  Los  Angeles  class  line? 

Mr.  Dalton.  The  new  attack  submarine's  objectives  are  to  be 
more  sifTordable,  capable  and  versatile.  It  is  to  be  a  submarine  that 
can  participate  in  littoral  as  well  as  in  open  ocean  warfare.  We 
need  to  have  a  submarine  that  has  the  capability  to  do  reconnais- 
sance, to  do  special  operations  and  to  be  involved  in  mine  warfare. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  in  littoral  warfare  that  we  need  in 
the  future  and  the  new  attack  submarine  will  have  a  significant 
role  to  play  here.  It  will  have  a  greater  capacity  to  conduct  littoral 
warfare  than  a  Seawolf  submarine. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Mr.  Visclosky,  I  think  the  issue  is  how  we  get 
through  this  period  of  time — the  SSN-688  class  of  submarine  is 
going  to  go  over  the  hill  some  day  and  you  are  going  to  have  to 
start  building  submarines  to  catch  up. 
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Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  am  not  necessarily  disputing  that  fact. 

Admiral  Kelso.  We  did  a  study  in  the  Joint  Staff  as  to  how 
many  submarines  this  country  will  need  in  the  future.  It  came  out 
to  somewhere  in  the  mid  50s.  The  lowest  number  is  45.  So  you  are 
going  to  have  to  build  submarines  again  someday. 

The  cheapest  way  to  maintain  the  industrial  base,  and  it  is  not 
cheap,  was  to  build  one  more  SSN-21  in  1996  and  then  start  build- 
ing a  new  attack  submarine  where  it  would  be  authorized  in  1998, 
I  think.  And  the  objection  was,  the  SSN-21  was  a  large  submarine. 
It  certainly  was  built  to  regain  the  technological  edge  which  we  lost 
over  the  years,  particularly  in  noise  quieting  and  in  sensor  capa- 
bilities, but  we  clearly  needed  to  build  something  beyond  that  that 
was  a  little  smaller,  didn't  necessarily  carry  as  many  weapons,  but 
was  as  quiet,  could  be  as  effective  submarine  versus  submarine,  as 
well  as  do  a  lot  of  other  things  that  the  Secretary  sought  in  the 
littoral  warfare  world  that  we  are  likely  going  to  be  operating  in. 

So  we  bought  a  lot  of  the  SSN-23  parts  already.  It  was  less  ex- 
pensive to  go  that  way  to  maintain  the  base  and  nobody  who  stud- 
ies the  base  believes  that  to  stop  building  them  and  start  up  again 
is  not  a  more  risky  way.  This  is  the  path  I  think  the  DOD  looked 
at  when  this  administration  came  in. 

We  looked  at  it  to  do  that  and  to  maintain  a  minimum  profile 
of  building  until  you  need  to  start  building  more  submarines  to  re- 
place those  that  are  going  to  retire  beyond  at  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. You  need  to  start  that  at  the  end  of  this  decade  in  order  to 
keep  levels  up  to  40. 

NEW  ATTACK  SUBMARINE  MISSION 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  know  nothing  about  what  a  new  attack  sub- 
marine does,  but  the  characterization  of  it  connotes  certain  things. 
You  have  talked  about  a  change  in  the  mission  of  a  new  attack 
submarine  to  do  things  like  intelligence  gathering,  covert  oper- 
ations and  seeking  out  mine  laying  operations. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Strike  with  Tomahawk  as  well  today. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Those  types  of  missions? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  say  that  oftentimes  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  battle  group  commanders  before  they  go  on 
deployment  and  hear  their  reports  when  they  come  back.  Part  of 
that  report  is  what  the  submarines  are  doing  as  part  of  the  battle 
groups  when  they  go  off  with  specific  missions  in  mind,  and  you 
would  be  gratified  by  what  submarines  are  doing  and  what  is  going 
to  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  doing  in  the  future.  So  I  think  there 
is  clearly  a  significant  role  for  them  to  play  today  and,  as  we  fore- 
see, in  the  future. 

Admiral  Kelso.  A  submarine  can  go  in  many  places  where  you 
can't  go  with  anything  else  because  it  can  go  in  a  covert  manner. 
That  has  always  been  true.  Stealth  is  its  great  property.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  platform  to  locate.  It  can  be  eyes  for  you.  It  can  go 
into  today  places  where  you  don't  necessarily  have  the  air  cover  se- 
cured, to  strike  with  a  cruise  missile  and  those  sort  of  things,  and 
it  can  deliver  people  like  Special  Operating  Forces  in  small  num- 
bers to  do  certain  things  you  might  want  to  do. 
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It  has  a  lot  of  flexibility  and  capability  to  do  those  sort  of  mis- 
sions we  think  are  important  to  this  country  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tional roles  that  submarines  have  played  in  that. 

SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Mr.  VisCLOSKY.  We  will  get  back  to  you  independently  of  the 
hearing  process  and  ask  you  to  answer  for  the  record — in  your  re- 
port you  mentioned  there  are  three  key  issues  regarding  the  indus- 
trial base,  nuclear  ship  building,  warship  design  and  construction, 
and  also  torpedo  construction  and  development.  If  there  are  others 
that  you  feel  are  key,  if  you  could  provide  those  to  us,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

[The  information  follows:] 

With  declining  Navy  budgets,  we  are  facing  many  key  industrial  base  issues  not 
only  at  the  level  addressed  in  my  postiire  statement,  but  at  lower  levels  as  well. 
Many  pieces  of  essential  ship  and  aircraft  equipment  are  supplied  by  companies 
whose  viability  is  in  jeopardy.  Many  are  totally  dependent  on  Navy  work.  Other 
jeopardized  companies  supply  products  which,  while  not  necessarily  unique  by  na- 
ture, have  taken  considerable  time  and  expense  to  fully  develop  and  qualify.  Today 
our  program  managers  deal  on  a  daily  basis  with  hundreds  of  industrial  base  prob- 
lems on  items  such  as  condensers,  propellers,  circuit  breakers,  navigation  equip- 
ment, quiet  pumps,  and  many  others.  So  far  we've  been  able  to  work  through  the 
issues,  but  many  are  still  out  there  and  things  are  getting  worse. 

But  many  of  our  industrial  base  issues  are  more  subtle  in  nature,  and  often  more 
difficult  to  resolve  than  the  loss  of  a  supplier  of  a  key  product.  In  particular,  this 
refers  to  the  issue  of  maintaining  fairness  in  our  contract  awards  when  two  or  more 
highly  qualified  sources  exist,  yet  there  isn't  sufficient  work  to  sustain  them  all.  The 
easy  answer  is  that  perhaps  we  should  not  be  concerned  with  an  abundance  of  sup- 
pliers. But  the  reality  is  that  we  are  having  to  spend  much  more  time  in  making 
our  awards  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  key  producers  and  potential  law  suits.  We  also 
have  growing  concerns  for  awarded  contracts  when  suppliers  go  under  prior  to  com- 
pletion. We  continue  to  work  the  issues. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  The  Army  has  apparently  done  a  study  of  the  in- 
dustrial base  issue  as  it  pertains  to  their  service.  If  the  Navy  has 
done  that,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  share  that  with  the 
committee. 

[The  information  follows:] 

In  September  1993,  the  Navy  completed  our  study  of  the  shipbuilding  and  repair 
industrial  base,  including  analysis  of  the  effects  of  both  10  or  12  aircraft  carrier  bat- 
tle group  scenarios.  Other  studies  for  lower  level  equipment,  such  as  steam  condens- 
ers and  sonar  domes,  have  also  been  conducted. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  know  in  your 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1995  if  there  are  any  industrial  base  preser- 
vation initiatives  that  you  have  taken;  and  secondly,  are  there 
some  initiatives  you  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  in  terms  of 
your  budget  submission  that  for  whatever  reason  are  not  included? 
If  you  could  provide  that  for  the  Committee. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 

There  are  no  specific  FY  1995  Navy  budgets  established  for  preservation  of  the 
industrial  base.  It  should  be  noted  that  Congress  did  provide  $540  million  to  the 
Navy  for  preservation  of  the  nuclear  submarine  industrial  base.  The  Navy  has 
begun  using  these  funds  on  a  phased  program  to  be  completed  in  FY  1996. 

SSN-688  CLASS  SUBMARINES 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  are  trying  to  figure  out  a  reason  either  to  build 
or  not  build  the  SSN-688  submarines.  We  are  a  long  way  along 
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with  that  third  Seawolf  submarine  and  I  don't  know  how  it  is  going 
to  go. 

I  want  to  make  sure  I  understand  clearly — if  the  SSN-688  is  bet- 
ter than  any  attack  submarine  that  we  have  out  there,  that  rec- 
ommendation we  made  that  we  fix  it  up  doesn't  solve  the  industrial 
base  problem;  is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  Dalton.  That  is  accurate,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  What  are  the  significant  parts  of  the  industrial 
base?  Is  it  design  work?  Is  that  the  major  problem  or  subcontrac- 
tors, or  a  combination  of  both? 

Mr.  Dalton.  It  is  a  combination  of  both,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  What  about  new  SSN-688's  rather  than  Seawolf; 
is  that  a  possibility? 

Mr.  Dalton.  No.  I  think  you  are  talking  about  an  industrial  base 
issue  concerning  the  688 — ^you  say  a  new  688 — I  assume  you  mean 
688's  with  the  new  capability.  In  talking  about  industrial  base  con- 
siderations or  warfighting  requirements,  we  think  only  a  new  at- 
tack submarine  makes  sense  on  both  counts. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  looked  at  going  back.  One  of 
the  options  that  we  were  talking  about  to  sustain  the  industrial 
base  was  to  build  SSN-688's  rather  than  SSN-21's.  Building  the 
SSN-23  in  1996  is  a  less  expensive  proposition  than  building  SSN- 
688's  again.  If  you  look  at  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  sub- 
marines in  the  future,  we  built  the  SSN-21  because  we  have  been 
losing  the  technological  edge  in  submarines  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  SSN-21  (Seawolf)  was  designed  to  regain  some  of  that  tech- 
nological edge.  So  going  back  to  the  SSN-688  doesn't  do  that  for 
you  and  the  leveling  of  the  pla3dng  field  is  getting  closer  and  closer, 
so  we  needed  to  make  that  technological  jump.  The  SSN-21  be- 
came too  expensive.  The  idea  is  to  build  a  submarine  that  is  small- 
er and  less  complex  and  doesn't  have  as  many  parts.  In  order  to 
build  a  cheaper  submarine,  although,  it  does  cost  R&D  to  get  there. 
To  be  able  to  replace  the  688's  as  they  finish  their  life  in  the  next 
century,  we  need  to  have  a  cheaper  submarine  to  replace  them 
with.  A  submarine  like  the  new  attack  submarine. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Would  they  be  capable  of  firing  nuclear  weapons? 

Admiral  Kelso.  We  could  choose  to  make  them  that  way  or  not. 
We  removed  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  conventional  ships 
except  strategic  submarines  about  two  years  ago  and  it  was  a  Gov- 
ernment decision  that  we  would  not  carry  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
on  our  ships,  so  we  would  have  to  decide  to  go  another  way. 

In  the  design  of  the  submarine,  we  will  have  to  decide  whether 
we  want  to  have  them  capable  of  firing  a  nuclear  Tomahawk  or 
not.  If  we  want  to,  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  It  would  not  be  considered  a  strategic  weapon? 

Admiral  Kelso.  It  would  not — it's  a  tactical  weapon,  sir. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Welcome,  Mr.  Secretary.  Admiral  Kelso,  I  have  great 
admiration  for  the  kind  of  service  you  have  given  this  country.  I 
appreciate  all  you  have  done. 

(General  Mundy,  I  really  enjoyed  that  trip  to  Camp  Lejeune.  But 
I  object  to  this  phrase  we  keep  using  about  the  review.  As  a  former 
Navy  guy,  I  don't  understand  how  it  got  to  be  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
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view.  This  is  discriminating  against  the  Navy.  We  don't  want  any 
bottoms  up  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Dalton.  I  appreciate  that.  We  will  make  sure  of  that. 

WHITE  SANDS  MISSILE  RANGE 

Mr.  Skeen.  I,  like  Mr.  Lewis,  have  a  lot  of  beach  and  little  water, 
but  we  have  a  naval  contingent  in  New  Mexico,  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range.  You  are  doing  over  land  testing  there  and  also  you 
have  the  laser  guidance  systems  and  so  forth.  I  have  also  seen 
some  of  the  new  weaponry  that  is  being  developed  and  tested  there, 
the  smart  weaponry  that  has  also  lent  itself  to  a  whole  new  genre 
as  far  as  technology  is  concerned,  that  could  become  even  popular 
as  virtual  reality  progresses. 

I  don't  know  how  your  budget  is  going  to  stand  that  pressure, 
but  we  want  to  keep  that  facility  there  and  in  operation  because 
we  are  your  good  neighbors.  We  have  a  good  naval  contingent  that 
operates  out  there  and  I  think  it  is  a  vital  operation  as  far  as  the 
Navy  is  concerned  and  it  is  good  for  New  Mexico. 

I  am  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  as 
well.  We  have  gone  through  this  tumultuous  time  with  several  of 
these  instances  starting  with  the  midshipman  who  was  chained  to 
the  urinal. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  the  Superintendent  that  we  have  had 
there.  Admiral  Lynch,  has  done  an  outstanding  job.  The  big  trouble 
with  the  whole  affair  as  it  evolves  is  the  more  you  get  into  it,  the 
more  you  find  out.  At  first  glance  they  tried  to  handle  it  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary situation,  and  as  it  evolved  it  began  to  spread.  I  have  met 
with  the  new  board  and  I  hope  we  can  come  to  some  conclusion  be- 
cause the  Academy  doesn't  deserve  all  the  bad  press  it  has  been 
getting,  in  my  view. 

I  think  the  programs  are  working  well  and  you  are  getting  your 
money's  worth  and  we  want  to  keep  the  high  technology  research 
and  development  because  that  is  essential  for  all  branches  of  the 
service,  but  particularly  for  the  Navy.  So  I  will  reduce  the  barrier 
time  that  you  have  and  be  one  less  down  here  so  you  can  get  out 
of  here. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Secretary,  when  I  asked  you  the  question  about  the  ship- 
building, sealift,  I  neglected  to  thank  you.  You  did  something  to 
shake  that  sealift  program  loose  when,  frankly,  your  predecessors 
had  not  done  what  they  could  have  over  several  years.  In  a  couple 
of  short  months  you  accomplished  what  others  couldn't  and  I  want- 
ed to  express  my  personal  thanks  for  that. 

Mr.  Dalton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Darden. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  DARDEN 

Mr.  Darden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General,  one  great  thing 
about  being  last  is  that  you  get  a  chance  to  learn  and  to  hear  all 
the  wise  things  and  good  questions  that  have  already  been  asked 
and  absorb  all  the  many  pearls  of  wisdom  by  my  colleagues  here 
so  I  have  been  somewhat  fulfilled  by  being  here  all  day. 

I  do  have  a  few  things  I  want  to  discuss.  I  want  to  welcome  you, 
of  course,  Secretary  Dalton,  and  thank  you  too  Admiral  Kelso  and 
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General  Mundy  and  join  the  many  expressions  of  support,  Admiral 
Kelso,  expressed  by  my  colleagues  today.  I  want  to  be  counted  in 
that  number. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  had  a  chance  to  go  on  the  USS  EISENHOWER 
and  visit  that  battle  group  with  Admiral  Hal  Gayman  and  Captain 
Gemmill.  It  is  good  to  be  on  a  ship  and  see  it  work  and  be  out  and 
observe  the  motivated  young  men  and  women. 

Incidentally,  I  was  on  the  deck  with  the  LSO  when  the  first 
woman  combat  pilot  became  fully  qualified  on  the  deck.  So  you  are 
doing  a  lot  of  things,  and  I  think  you  need  to  keep  on  telling  your 
story. 

General  Mundy,  when  my  colleague.  Congressman  Dixon,  was 
talking  about  some  of  the  problems  you  have  experienced  with  60 
Minutes  I  think  probably  if  any  group  ought  to  cut  you  any  slack 
it  is  a  group  of  politicians,  because  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  us 
who  haven't  been  had  one  way  or  another,  perhaps  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  We  have  all  had  our  turn  and  will  continue 
to. 

The  problem  with  going  in,  and  I  found  out,  starting  an  argu- 
ment protesting,  too  much  when  you  get  in  trouble,  it  only  tends, 
I  have  found,  to  exacerbate  the  problem,  so  you  are  damned  if  you 
do  and  damned  if  you  don't  when  you  deal  with  them. 

I  also  want  to  observe  in  the  area  of  minority  recruiting  at  least 
in  terms  of  the  Academy  appointments,  I  guess  I  am  the  only  one 
whose  Academy  appointments  are  up  in  Georgia.  We  always  do 
things  backwards.  I  find  in  Academy  appointments  that  all 
branches  of  service  and  especially  the  Navy  do  make  special  efforts 
in  recruiting  minorities  and  women.  I  want  to  observe  that  to  you 
as  well. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND 

I  have  a  couple  of  quick  questions  I  want  to  ask  you.  One  has 
to  do  with  a  concern  of  mine  from  a  global  standpoint  and  that  is 
when  the  USS  BUCHANAN,  I  believe,  was  turned  away  from  New 
Zealand  a  few  years  ago  because  it  would  neither  confirm  nor  deny 
the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  led  to  what  was  essentially 
a  de  facto  breakup  of  the  ANZUS  treaty. 

Now  that  we  do  not  carry  tactical  nuclear  weapons  on  our  ships, 
what  is  the  state  of  our  relationship  with  New  Zealand?  Are  we 
making  port  visits  now?  What  is  going  on  there? 

Admiral  Kelso.  No,  sir,  we  are  not.  I  believe  at  the  time,  we 
didn't  change  completely  the  policy  of  don't  confirm  or  deny,  al- 
though we  made  a  public  statement  after  the  treaty  was  ratified 
and  we  took  the  weapons  off.  The  two  governments  have  not  come 
to  agreement  on  that  issue  yet,  so  wc  have  not  made  port  visits 
there  yet. 

Mr.  Darden.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  good  policy 
if  we  do  now?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  all  the  friends  we  can 
get  in  this  world. 

Is  this  a  good  time  to  review  our  situation,  at  least  open  some 
t3rpe  of  discussions  with  the  New  Zealanders?  A  number  of  people 
I  have  talked  to  down  there  feel  bad  about  the  situation  as  well. 
We  have  our  operations  which  leave  from  Christchurch  where  you 
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support  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  McMurdo  and  per- 
haps maybe  we  ought  to  explore  reopening  our  relationships  there. 

Mr.  Dalton.  You  make  a  good  point.  We  certainly  need  as  many 
friends  as  we  can  have  and  it  does  make  sense.  The  diplomatic  re- 
lations that  result  from  the  port  visits  of  our  ships  indeed  have 
strengthened  relationships  and  made  new  friends.  I  think  it  does 
make  sense  to  review  that  and  see  if  we  can't  open  those  doors. 

I  appreciate  your  suggestion. 

F-22  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Darden.  That  was  by  no  means  a  unanimous  decision  that 
was  made  at  that  time  by  the  Lange  government.  I  do  think  that 
they  might,  from  some  discussions  I  have  had  with  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  they  might  welcome  an  opportunity  to  open  this  back  up. 

In  the  area  of  naval  aviation,  I  have  heard  some  questions  about 
this  earlier.  I  do  recall  someone  in  the  early  part  of  this  hearing 
stating  that  the  requirement  for  stealth  in  the  Navy  fighter  avia- 
tion force,  and  of  course  with  the  cancellation  several  years  ago  of 
A- 12  and  naval  aviation  being  somewhat  in  a  state  of  confusion  at 
best,  has  the  Navy  completely  written  off  the  possibility  of  some 
type  of  F-22  derivative.  Is  that  totally  off  the  table  now  as  far  as 
the  Navy  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Mr.  Darden,  we  are  not  planning  on  any  Navy  de- 
velopment of  the  F-22.  I  think  the  next  generation  aircraft  you  will 
see  after  the  F/A-18E  and  F  will  be  the  JAST  program  that  we  are 
working  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Air  Force.  We  feel  very  good 
about  the  initial  progress  we  have  made  in  establishing  that  pro- 
gram and  are  asking  your  support  in  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
for  that.  That  will  be  the  next  new  aircraft  that  we  will  be  moving 
toward  in  the  future,  which  will  certainly  have  many  of  stealth 
characteristics  that  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Darden.  The  only  problem  I  might  submit  to  you,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  as  you  know,  to  begin  another  aircraft  program, 
and  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  and  years  and  years  and  years, 
and  if  you  look  at  the  V-22,  that  is  an  example,  and  many,  many 
others — F-22  in  and  of  itself,  a  new  aircraft  program — I  am  not 
sure  how  many  new  aircraft  programs  will  be  coming  along  in  the 
next  10  years  or  so  and  that  is  why  I  raise  the  possibility  of  a  Navy 
F-22. 

V-22  ACQUISITION  STRATEGY 

What  about  the  V-22.  I  understand  your  commitment  to  it,  Gen- 
eral. How  much  money  have  you  asked  for  in  the  next  five  years? 

General  MUNDY.  The  current  budget  has  a  continuation  of  R&D 
funding  of  about  $580  million  and  that  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
acquisition  decision  concerning  the  program. 

Mr.  Darden.  Do  you  anticipate  pursuing  an  aggressive  acquisi- 
tion strategy  in  the  V-22? 

(General  MUNDY.  Well,  yes,  sir,  I  certainly  would  within  the 
bounds  of  affbrdability.  We  have  to  balance  everything  against  the 
way  that  we  can  carve  up  the  pot  in  the  procurement  of  the  various 
things  that  we  seek  to  get.  I  would  like  to  procure  them,  obviously, 
as  quickly  as  possible  because  we  have  an  aged  machine  that  needs 
to  be  replaced  and  it  only  costs  more  money  to  keep  them  flying 
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so  the  faster  we  procure  them  the  better;  but  we  have  fiscal  con- 
straints on  the  amount  of  money  we  can  apply  to  that. 

Mr.  Darden.  When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1983  they  were  talking 
about  the  V-22  and  they  will  probably  be  talking  about  it  when  I 
am  gone.  What  concerns  me  most  is  it  seems  like  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  finish  up  the  R&D  and  build  it  rather  than  tinkering 
away  year  after  year. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  build  it,  we  better  move  forward  because 
I  don't  think  that  we  will  continue  for  years  and  years  just  to  put 
a  little  more  money  in  R&D.  I  think  it  has  gone  on  long  enough. 

General  MUNDY.  As  the  Secretary  mentioned,  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  hours  that  have  been  put  onto  the  aircraft  in  its 
tests.  They  are  at  Pax  River  undergoing  operational  test  and  eval- 
uation. The  Defense  Acquisition  Board  will  be  conducted  in  Sep- 
tember to  make  the  final  determination  on  the  go  ahead  with  the 
program,  so  that  is  yet  another  milestone  to  be  stepped  through. 
But  there  is  a  fairly  optimistic  view  with  regard  to  that. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  think  Secretary  Dalton  stated  his  com- 
mitment and  I  believe  the  commitment  of  the  administration  with 
regard  to  the  program.  It  is  a  function  of  how  many  and  how  fast. 
From  an  operational  standpoint  faster  is  better,  from  an  economic 
standpoint  faster  is  better,  and  we  would  hope  that  the  resources 
will  be  there  to  be  able  to  buy  them  at  a  fast  rate. 

Mr.  Dalton.  In  terms  of  our  plans  over  the  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1999,  we  will  be  asking  for  approximately  $5  billion  for  the 
program.  We  are  specifically  asking  for  $497  million  in  this  year's 
budget  and  ask  for  your  support  of  that  budget. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Darden.  Sure. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  share  your  intense  interest  in  this.  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  question  to  either  the  Secretary  or  General  Mundy,  we 
have  seen  slippage  in  the  program,  but  under  the  most  optimistic 
scenario  for  either  of  you,  how  soon  do  you  think  IOC  can  be 
achieved? 

General  Mundy.  With  a — well,  with  the  commencement  of  pro- 
duction in  the  next  couple  of  years — it  will  be  about  2001  before 
you  would  see  the  machines  being  introduced  into  squadrons  in  the 
operating  forces.  It  takes  that  long  to  complete  the  development 
and  tool  up. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Assuming  optimum  conditions  and  assuming  a  fa- 
vorable DAB  conclusion,  we  could  see  production  in  1995,  couldn't 
we? 

General  Mundy.  I  don't  think  you  would  see  production  in  1995. 
You  could  see  some  perhaps  long  lead  procurement  in  that  time 
frame,  but  we  would  have  to  really  press  to  get  it  going  into  pro- 
duction in  1995. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  about  1996? 

General  Mundy.  1996  is  possible. 

naval  postgraduate  school 

Mr.  Darden.  One  final  question.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  like 
most  Members  of  this  Committee  to  visit  a  lot  of  wonderful  facili- 
ties that  the  Navy  has  throughout  the  country,  and  whoever  has 
the  job  just  of  keeping  up  with  your  facilities,  it  is  a  gigantic  re- 
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sponsibility  in  and  of  itself,  but  among  the  many  facilities  I  have 
been  impressed  with  has  been  the  naval  postgraduate  school  lo- 
cated at  Monterey. 

The  Navy  for  years  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  research,  devel- 
opment, engineering,  and  technology.  What  is  your  concept,  Mr. 
Secretary,  of  the  future  of  that  school?  Do  you  think  you  will  be 
able  to  maintain  it?  Do  you  plan  to  maintain  it,  or  do  you  intend 
to  dissolve  the  functions  into  engineers  attending  other  univer- 
sities? What  do  you  see  the  future  for  that  school? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Congressman,  it  has  provided  a  very  useful  service 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  We  have  had  a  number  of  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine officers  who  have  had  excellent  training  and  education  there. 
I  would  anticipate  that  it  would  continue  to  play  a  valuable  role 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Darden.  You  don't  have  any  plans  to  close  it  or  downsize  it? 
It  is  not  in  my  district  and  I  don't  have  any  interest  other  than  I 
think  it  appears  to  be  a  very  useful  facility  and  I  wondered  how 
it  might  be  affected 

Mr.  Dalton.  It  has  played  a  very  useful  role.  We  don't  have  any 
particular  plans  with  respect  to  its  future  in  terms  of  closing  it.  I 
would  have  to  say,  however,  we  would  have  to  evaluate  any  facility 
based  on  what  it  was  doing  relative  to  our  needs  now  and  in  the 
future.  And,  as  we  enter  this  process  of  base  realignment  and  clo- 
sure in  1995,  we  will  be  reviewing  all  facilities.  We  do  have  tough 
choices  to  make  with  respect  to  reducing  infrastructure.  We  will 
not  have  the  luxury  of  keeping  everything  that  we  now  have. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  look  at  that  facility  and  its  role  and  what 
it  does  for  us  relative  to  everything  else. 

Mr.  Darden.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SHIP  SELF-DEFENSE 

Mr.  MURTHA.  One  subject  that  I  have  particularly  paid  attention 
to  is  self-defense  of  Navy  ships.  Three  years  ago  the  Committee 
was  appalled  at  the  lack  of  self-defense  and  our  inability  to  defend 
against  enemy  anti-ship  cruise  missiles.  It  is  interesting  to  me  that 
I  still  see  no  excitement  in  the  Navy  for  this  program  even  though 
we  put  extra  money  in  it,  even  though  I  have  personally  talked  to 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy  about  it. 

I  have  a  series  of  questions  that  I  would  like  you  to  answer  for 
the  record  and  I  would  like  you  to  personally  send  those  over  to 
me  after  you  review  the  questions.  I  don't  know  why  there  is  no 
interest  in  this  particular  subject,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  so  cru- 
cial to  the  defense  of  the  surface  ships. 

Mr.  Dalton.  On  that  point,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your 
questions  for  the  record.  But,  I  want  you  to  know  there  is  no  lack 
of  enthusiasm  from  me  with  respect  to  the  ship  self-defense  pro- 
gram. We  are  working  to  make  our  ships  less  detectable,  and  we 
are  improving  acquisition  radar,  and  our  ability  to  see  threats 
sooner.  It  is  an  important  issue  and  there  is  enthusiasm  for  it.  We 
are  going  to  be  asking  for  almost  $5  billion  over  the  FYDP  for  ship 
self-defense,  so  it  is  not  a  small  item  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

[Clerk's  NOTE.^^uestions  submitted  by  Mr.  Murtha  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 
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SHIP  SELF  DEFENSE 

Question.  The  Committee  was  appalled  three  years  ago  at  the 
state  of  certain  classified  programs  dealing  with  self-defense  of 
Navy  ships  against  enemy  anti-ship  cruise  missiles.  The  Committee 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  formulate  a  plan  to  fix  this 
problem.  Since  37  sailors  died  in  the  Iraqi  cruise  missile  attack  on 
the  USS  STARK,  what  improvements  has  the  Navy  fielded  to  its 
ships  to  improve  their  self-defense  capabilities? 

Answer.  Ship  Self  Defense  (BSD)  improvements  are  outlined 
below: 

MK-23  Target  Acquisition  Systems  (TAS)  radars  and  improve- 
ments are  being  installed  on  FFG-7's,  DD-963's  and  CVN's. 

5  inch  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  weapon  system  installations  have 
been  completed  on  two  LHA  class  ships.  The  remaining  ships  in 
the  LHA  class  are  budgeted  to  complete  by  1995. 

Block  I  upgrades  to  the  Close  In  Weapon  System  (CIWS)  have 
been  installed  on  12  FFG-7,  11  DD-963,  24  CG-47,  2  LSD-41,  2 
LHA-1,  4  LHD-1  and  12  CV/CVN  class  ships. 

Outlaw  Bandit,  which  is  a  Ship  Radar  Cross  Section  (RCS)  re- 
duction program,  has  been  completed  on  20  FFG— 7,  11  DD-963, 
and  2  CO— 47  class  ships. 

SLQ-32(V)5  (SIDEKICK)  Electronic  Counter  Measures  (ECM) 
upgrade  installations  have  been  completed  on  11  FFGr-7  class 
ships,  SLQ-32(V)3  ECM  capabilities  have  been  added  to  16  DD- 
963  class  ships  and  7  CV/CVN's  have  been  upgraded  to  include 
ECM  with  the  SLQ-32(V)4. 

Improved  radar  and  infrared  decoys  have  been  procured  for  use 
by  all  surface  classes.  Additionally,  surface  combatants  have  been 
upgraded  with  expanded  decoy  launching  systems. 

Question.  Describe  the  threat:  how  many  nations  have  or  are  ex- 
pected to  develop  anti-ship  cruise  missiles  in  the  near  future?  Ad- 
dress the  implications  of  stealthy  threats. 

Answer.  There  are  two  classes  of  threats.  The  first  is  character- 
ized as  low  and  slow  (less  than  Mach  1)  with  a  low  radar  cross  sec- 
tion such  as  the  Exocet  which  has  proliferated  throughout  the 
world.  The  second  is  characterized  as  low  fast  (greater  than  Mach 
2)  such  as  the  SSN-22  whose  availability  "will  be  more  restricted. 
Approximately  100  countries  have  or  are  getting  cruise  missile  ca- 
pabilities mainly  in  the  Pacific  Rim  and  Persian  Gulf  Areas. 
Stealthy  implications  include  making  initial  detection,  tracking  and 
the  fuzing  of  ordinance  much  more  difficult. 

Question.  Please  describe  the  Navy's  strategy  and  R&D  program 
for  dealing  with  this  problem. 

Answer.  Strategies  and  R&D  programs  for  dealing  with  the 
stealth  program  include  the  following:  Development  of  system  ar- 
chitectures for  coordinated  hard  kill/soft  kill  engagement  systems. 
Initiated  multi  sensor  integration  efforts  (radar  and  infrared  sys- 
tems). Integration  of  an  electro-optical  system  into  self  defense  sys- 
tems. R&D  efforts  include:  Infrared  Search  and  Target  Designation 
Development  Program.  Development  of  a  multi-functional  radar, 
whose  functions  include  power,  aperture  and  frequency. 

Question.  What  action  has  the  Navy  taken  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  Navy  ship  self  defense  programs? 
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Answer.  The  management  of  all  ships  self  defense  systems  was 
brought  under  the  control  of  Program  Executive  Officer  (Theater 
Air  Defense).  This  reorganization  was  accomplished  approximately 
two  years  ago.  All  Ship  self  defense  funding  responsibilities  are 
within  one  OPNAV  office— Ships  and  Combat  Systems  Branch  (N- 
865). 

Question.  The  committee  directed  that  'cooperative  engage- 
ment'— a  classified  scheme  by  which  many  ships  and  aircraft  share 
radar  data  to  jointly  protect  each  other — be  fielded  by  1996.  Does 
the  Navy  plan  to  meet  the  date? 

Answer.  Recently,  the  Navy  restructured  the  Cooperative  En- 
gagement Program  such  that  the  IOC  for  a  surface  capability  is 
planned  to  occur  in  FY  1996  vice  the  originally  reported  FY  1997 
fielding  date.  The  Navy  has  developed  a  program  that  will  dem- 
onstrate Cooperative  Engagement  Capability  in  an  E-2C  in  FY 
1997  with  a  fielded  system  IOC  in  FY  1999. 

Question.  Without  an  upgrade  to  the  capabilities  of  the  E-2  air- 
craft, the  Navy  will  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  both  cooperative  en- 
gagement and  anti-ballistic  missile  defense,  yet  have  no  long  range 
'eyes'  for  these  expensive  systems.  What  is  the  Navy's  plan  to 
achieve  full  cooperative  engagement  capability  in  the  E-2C,  and  by 
when? — Is  this  effort  fully  funded? 

Answer.  Incorporation  of  current  commercial  power  amplifier 
modules  into  the  cooperative  engagement  data  distribution  system 
results  in  a  major  size  and  weight  reduction  of  shipboard  coopera- 
tion engagement  hardware.  This  downsizing  effort  is  underway  for 
the  equipment  to  be  installed  in  the  E-2C.  Successful  achievement 
of  this  engineering  effort  will  result  in  a  common  set  of  reduced 
size  and  weight  cooperative  engagement  equipment  for  both  ship 
and  aircraft  installation.  Navy  plans  call  for  E-2C  Cooperative  En- 
gagement Capability  to  be  demonstrated  in  FY  1997  with  a  fielded 
system  IOC  in  FY  1999.  the  program  is  fully  funded  through  devel- 
opment. 

Question.  Congress  requires  in  law  that  the  Marines'  new  am- 
phibious assault  ship — the  L-X — have  adequate  self-defense  and 
include  cooperative  engagement  capability  in  the  ship's  baseline  de- 
sign. Does  the  Navy  intend  to  comply  with  the  law? 

Answer.  The  Navy  will  comply  with  Congressional  direction  to 
include  Cooperative  Engagement  Capability  in  the  LX.  Provisions 
are  being  made  in  the  first  of  the  LX  class  to  back  fit  the  desired 
weapon  suite  when  development  is  completed. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Murtha.] 

MILITARY  DISCIPLINE 

Mr.  Murtha.  One  point  to  the  Commandant — When  I  listened  to 
Mr.  Dixon  talk  about  some  of  the  problems  we  have  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  I  remembered  when  I  was  a  recruit  we  had  one  drill  instruc- 
tor who  worked  long  hours  and  was  on  edge.  I  remember  when  he 
went  too  far  in  the  brutality  he  showed  recruits  in  that  unit. 

First  of  all,  he  broke  a  fellow's  foot  and  then  he  hit  a  fellow  on 
the  side  of  his  head.  You  all  have  seen  this  type  of  individual  in 
the  service  who  gets  out  of  control  when  they  have  complete  control 
over  young  recruits.  I  said  I  wanted  to  see  the  first  sergeant,  which 
was  unheard  of.  I  finally  did  see  the  first  sergeant  and  the  first  ser- 
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geant  even  hesitated  to  do  anj^hing  about  it  until  I  said  that  I 
wanted  to  see  the  company  commander.  I  felt,  not  that  the  drill  in- 
structor had  injured  me,  but  I  felt  what  he  was  doing  was  inappro- 
priate. 

I  know  there  is  a  tendency  out  there  for  individuals  to  act  in  in- 
appropriate ways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  years  ago  I  wrote  to 
the  Marine  Corps  and  said  we  had  a  fellow  who  broke  his  jaw  and 
the  answer  was  that  he  fell  over  a  locker  box.  I  remembered  that 
from  the  days  when  I  was  a  recruit,  if  a  guy  broke  his  jaw  they 
would  use  the  excuse  he  fell  over  a  locker  box.  I  couldn't  believe 
that  had  not  changed,  and  this  was  ten  years  ago.  I  never  got  to 
the  bottom  of  that  case. 

I  think  this  will  take  command  attention  to  the  problem  because 
there  is  such  a  subtle  influence  on  the  members  in  the  service  and 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  All  of  us  have  to  work 
in  all  the  services  to  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  t)T)e  of  dis- 
crimination. No  question  there  is  discrimination  in  all  fields, 
whether  they  are  handicapped  or  minorities,  whatever  it  might  be. 

I  would  suggest  that  maybe  we  need  more  explanation  to  the 
new  people  coming  in  about  what  their  rights  are,  what  they  can 
do  if  they  feel  they  are  being  treated  unfairly.  I  know  that  is  a  dan- 
gerous situation  when  you  have  military  discipline  to  adhere  to, 
and  the  excuse  was  that  we  were  trying  to  keep  you  from  being 
killed. 

I  remember  boot  camp  as  being  tougher  than  any  combat  I  ever 
served  in  because  it  was  so  continuous  and  there  is  so  much  pres- 
sure on  the  individual  at  that  time.  We  need  to  work  on  this  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  particular.  I  remember  two  young  black  men  who 
worked  for  me  who  went  into  the  Marine  Corps  and  both  have  been 
promoted  to  major.  They  are  in  the  Reserves  now  and  I  never  had 
a  complaint  from  them  in  particular,  but  I  am  sure  if  I  asked  them, 
they  could  tell  me  instances  where  they  felt  there  were  problems. 

All  services  have  problems,  but  the  figures  indicate  that  in  the 
officers  corps  we  have  a  problem  there  with  the  percentage  of  offi- 
cers that  are  African-Americans  versus  other  races.  So  I  ask  for 
your  attention  to  these  issues. 

We  are  indebted  to  you,  Admiral  Kelso,  for  the  service  that  you 
have  provided  this  country.  I  think  you  do  leave  the  Navy  in  good 
shape  and  we  want  to  make  sure  it  doesn't  slip  in  the  years  to 
come.  You  are  a  good  friend  and  you  have  provided  tremendous 
leadership  in  the  Navy  over  the  years  and  the  country  is  indebted 
to  you  for  your  service  to  this  country. 

Admiral  Kelso.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  a  great 
privilege  to  serve  this  country. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  There  will  be  other  questions  for  the  record.  The 
committee  is  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  Wednesday. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  McDade  and  the 
answers  thereto  follow:] 

SH-60B  HELICOPTER  PROGRAM 

Question.  Last  year's  Defense  Plan  called  for  the  procurement  of 
21  SH-60B  helicopters  between  FY95  and  FY97.  In  reviewing  your 
budget  submission  I  find  that  the  SH-60B  line  has  been  termi- 
nated. Did  your  request  to  OSD  include  SH-60Bs? 
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Answer.  As  part  of  the  FY  1995  budget  formulation  process,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  OSD  reassessed  SH-60B  require- 
ments and  determined  that  additional  procurement  could  be  de- 
leted. This  decision  was  based  on  future  cost  concerns  and  the  feel- 
ing that  intensive  management  of  training  and  pipeline  aircraft 
would  help  offset  the  procurement  reduction. 

Question.  Was  the  termination  of  the  SH-60B  line  a  major  budg- 
et issue  between  OSD  and  the  Navy  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
that  issue?  What  was  the  Navy's  position? 

Answer.  As  part  of  the  decisionmaking  process  regarding  future 
SH-60B  procurement,  major  concerns  included  program  cost  and 
aircraft  requirements.  After  analysis,  it  was  agreed  that  FY  1995- 
1997  SH-60B  procurement  could  be  deleted. 

Question.  How  many  SH-60Bs  did  your  request  to  OSD  include 
and  what  was  the  funding  level  including  Advance  Procurement? 

Answer.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $730M  would  be  re- 
quired over  FY  1995-1997  to  procure  21  SH-60Bs. 

Question.  How  useful  is  this  aircraft  and  can  you  capsulize  the 
use  of  the  SH-60B  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War?  How  is  it  being  em- 
ployed in  today's  world? 

Answer.  The  SH-60B  is  a  versatile  multi-mission  aircraft  which 
provides  essential  extended  surveillance,  targeting  and  weapon  de- 
livery capability  to  LAMPS  MK  HI  surface  combatants.  34  SH- 
60B's  were  employed  in  the  Desert  Storm  theater  of  operations. 
SH-60s  provided  surveillance  of  shipping  and  enemy  naval  activity 
in  operating  areas;  flight  direction,  control  and  targeting  solutions 
for  Army  AHIPS  and  British  Lynx  helicopters  in  all  hostile  actions 
against  Iraqi  naval  vessels;  minehunting  assistance;  and  in  pilot 
rescues.  In  addition,  SH-60s  were  employed  during  assaults  on 
Iraqi  oil  platforms. 

The  SH-60B  extends  the  sensors  and  weapons  systems  capabili- 
ties of  surface  combatants  for  anti-submarine  warfare,  anti-ship 
surveillance,  and  targeting.  It  has  been  tasked  in  meeting  the  mar- 
itime interdiction  requirements  imposed  by  UN  sanctions  on  Iraq 
as  well  as  supporting  other  Navy  missions  including  Bosnian  pres- 
ence and  counter-drug  operations. 

Question.  What  was  OSD's  basis  for  terminating  the  program? 

Answer.  As  part  of  the  FY  1995  budget  formulation  process,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  OSD  reassessed  SH-60B  require- 
ments and  determined  that  additional  procurement  could  be  de- 
leted. This  decision  was  based  on  future  cost  concerns  and  the  feel- 
ing that  intensive  management  of  training  and  pipeline  aircraft 
would  help  offset  the  procurement  reduction. 

Question.  Using  the  formula  that  initially  established  the  pro- 
curement requirement  for  the  SH-60B,  which  I  understand  has  not 
changed,  will  you  fulfill  your  total  requirement  for  the  SH-60B  pro- 
gram with  the  OSD's  termination  of  these  21  helicopters?  What 
will  your  shortfall  be?  Do  you  foresee  further  inventory  shortfalls, 
if  so,  please  explain. 

Answer.  Yes.  Inventory  levels  are  manageable  across  the  FYDP. 
As  the  Navy  continues  to  right  size,  we  do  not  foresee  an  unman- 
ageable shortfall. 
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Question.  With  the  current  SH-60B  inventory,  are  fleet  operators 
(wing  commanders)  able  to  meet  all  operational  requirements  and 
requests  from  the  battlegroup  commanders? 

Answer.  Yes.  Inventory  levels  are  manageable  across  the  FYDP 
to  meet  operational  requirements. 

Question.  Have  wing  commanders  received  requests  from  the 
battlegroup  commanders  for  more  SH-60Bs  than  they  currently 
have? 

Answer.  Yes.  Though  all  LAMPS  MK  III  combatants  deploy  with 
a  SH-60B  detachment,  some  requests  for  dual  aircraft  detach- 
ments are  filled  with  single  aircraft  detachments.  It  is  anticipated, 
however,  that  delivery  of  additional  aircrgift  currently  in  production 
will  help  alleviate  this  situation. 

Question.  During  the  Cold  War  antisubmarine  warfare  was  one 
of  the  SH-60B's  primary  missions.  Anti  Surface  Warfare  (ASUW) 
was  a  major  secondary  mission.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  ASUW  mis- 
sion is  placing  greater  demands  on  this  system  particularly  with 
respect  to  surveillance  information  gathering? 

Answer.  The  employment  of  the  SH-60B  has  focused  more  on 
ASUW  missions  in  recent  years.  Recent  operations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  (Praying  Mantis,  Earnest  Will,  Desert  Shield/Storm)  and  Red 
Sea  especially  have  taken  advantage  of  the  SH-60Bs  long  range 
radar  and  Electronic  Support  Measures  (ESM)  equipment  to  accom- 
plish tanker  escort  missions,  monitor  and  combat  hostile  naval  ac- 
tivity and  conduct  maritime  interdiction  operations.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Penguin  anti-ship  missile  to  its  suite  (IOC  Mar  1994), 
the  SH-60B  is  a  truly  multi-mission  platform  with  robust  ASUW 
and  ASW  capabilities. 

Question.  It  has  appeared  that  since  being  introduced  into  the 
fleet,  the  SH-60B's  utility  has  grown  to  a  truly  multi-mission  plat- 
form which  continues  to  expand.  Do  you  foresee  the  utility  of  the 
SH-60B  continuing  to  expand? 

Answer.  The  SH-60B  is  a  valuable  weapon  system  which  is  es- 
sential for  enabling  surface  combatants  to  achieve  battlespace 
dominance  in  the  crowded  littoral  waters  where  we  expect  to  fight 
future  conflicts.  Its  versatility  in  detecting,  locating,  targeting  and 
attacking  both  surface  and  subsurface  threats  makes  it  a  key  ele- 
ment in  our  forward  presence  strategy. 

Question.  I  understand  that  the  past  and  current  optempos  for 
the  SH-60B  will  cause  a  block  obsolescence  or  major  overhaul 
problem  in  the  future.  Is  this  accurate  and  if  so  could  you  briefly 
outline  the  problem  and  provide  a  detailed  response  for  the  record? 

Answer.  Past  and  current  optempos  do  not  affect  block  obsoles- 
cence or  major  overhaul  requirements.  Block  obsolescence  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  weapon  system  age,  not  operational  usage.  Major  over- 
haul requirements  are  based  on  a  three  year  maintenance  cycle 
which  can  be  extended  on  an  annual  basis  by  aircraft  condition  in- 
spections. 

Question.  What  impact  does  the  termination  of  these  21  aircrsdl 
have  on  training  and  readiness? 

Answer.  The  Navy  does  not  anticipate  the  termination  of  the  21 
aircraft  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  training  and  readiness.  It  will 
reduce  the  number  of  aircraft  available  for  dual  aircraft  detach- 
ments on  dual  RAST  equipped  surface  combatants. 
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Question.  While  the  UH-60  is  being  procured  by  the  Army,  there 
is  currently  not  an  industrial  base  issue  with  helicopter  production. 
But,  what  about  the  SH-60B's  prime  contractor  which  builds  the 
avionics  for  the  helicopter.  Is  there  a  significant  industrial  base 
problem  with  this  aspect  of  the  program? 

Answer.  There  is  not  a  significant  industrial  base  problem  for  the 
SH-60B  prime  contractor.  Loral  Federal  Systems  Company  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  prime  integrator  of  electronic  systems,  rather  than  a 
manufacturer.  Although  they  will  lose  the  last  21  SH-60B  aircraft, 
other  significant  government  contracts  will  continue  to  support 
their  industrial  base  and  keep  them  competitive  as  an  avionics  in- 
tegrator. 

Question.  The  Navy  is  currently  phasing  out  the  SH-2F  heli- 
copter, what  impact  does  this  have  in  relationship  to  the  SH-60B 
program? 

Answer.  The  phase-out  of  the  SH-2F  does  not  impact  the  SH- 
60B  program.  The  ships  which  deployed  with  SH-2F  helicopters 
were  not  capable  of  embarking  SH-60Bs. 

Question.  What  are  the  Navy  plans  to  introduce  the  SH-60B  to 
the  Reserves? 

Answer.  The  Navy  intends  to  introduce  the  SH-60B  to  the  re- 
serves in  FY  1998  when  LAMPS  MK  III  configured  FFG-7  frigates 
move  to  the  reserves. 

Question.  I  would  like  to  address  the  cost  impact  of  terminating 
the  SH-60B  program.  First,  what  are  the  termination  costs  associ- 
ated with  OSD's  action  and  how  does  the  Department  intend  to  pay 
for  the  termination  costs?  What  is  the  cost  to  restart  the  SH-60B 
line?  You  have  a  major  SH-60  Block  upgrade  program  underway 
at  this  time.  Is  there  any  cost  impact  to  that  program? 

Answer.  There  are  no  termination  costs  associated  with  plans  to 
stop  SH-60B  production  after  FY  1994  because  the  Navy  has  not 
executed  a  FY  1995  production  option.  However,  there  will  be  a 
line  shutdown  cost  for  both  the  helicopter  production  contractor  (Si- 
korsky) and  the  prime  contractor  for  integration  (Loral  Federal 
Systems  Company).  These  costs  are  being  negotiated  with  the  con- 
tractor; however,  the  FY  1995  President's  budget  includes  the  cur- 
rent estimate  for  support  buyout  and  life  shutdown  costs  ($23M  in 
FY  1996  and  $25M  in  FY  1997). 

There  will  be  no  cost  to  Sikorsky  through  FY  1997  to  restart  be- 
cause of  the  Sikorsky  international  business  base.  However,  there 
would  be  additional  costs  for  the  restart  of  the  Loral  line  depending 
upon  the  restart  date. 

The  elimination  of  the  FY  1995-1997  aircraft  was  considered  as 
part  of  the  formulation  of  outyear  requirements  in  the  FYDP.  The 
cost  impact  on  the  SH-60R  program  will  be  continually  evaluated 
over  the  next  several  years  as  program  initiation  nears. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  McDade. 
Questions  submitted  for  the  record  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

TRI-SERVICE  STANDOFF  ATTACK  MISSILE 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Navy  TSSAM  program? 

Answer.  The  Navy  program  is  currently  in  the  developmental 
testing  portion  of  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Development. 
Navy  TSSAM  is  scheduled  for  low  rate  initial  production  in  FY 
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1998.  Based  on  recent  test  failures  and  parts  shortages,  the  devel- 
opmental testing  of  the  Navy  unitary  missile  is  six  months  behind 
the  current  contractual  schedule. 

Question.  Compare  current  estimated  Navy  production  quantities 
to  original  estimates. 

Answer.  The  original  Navy  procurement  objective  was  2250 
units.  Based  on  the  changing  threat,  the  Navy  objective  was  re- 
duced to  1050  in  FY  1992.  Further  reductions  were  made  in  FY 
1993  based  on  a  revised  threat  assessment  and  budgetary  con- 
straints to  the  current  procurement  objective  of  525  missiles. 

Question.  Which  Navy  aircraft  were  originally  intended  to  carry 
the  missile,  and  which  are  now  currently  planned  to  do  so? 

Answer.  The  A-6,  A- 12,  and  F-18  aircraft  were  originally  in- 
tended to  carry  TSSAM.  The  TSSAM  missile  is  now  planned  for 
carriage  and  delivery  on  the  F/A-18C/D,  and  F/A-18E/F  aircraft. 

Question.  Is  the  Navy  currently  considering  further  quantity  re- 
ductions and/or  withdrawal  from  the  program? 

Answer.  Currently,  no  further  quantity  reductions  of  TSSAM 
procurement  are  planned.  Navy  is  committed  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  TSSAM  program. 

Question.  How  strongly  is  Navy  leadership  committed  to  this  pro- 
gram? 

Answer.  The  Navy  is  committed  to  TSSAM  and  does  not  want  to 
unilaterally  withdraw  from  the  program. 

Question.  Under  what  conditions  would  the  Navy  withdraw  from 
the  program? 

Answer.  The  Navy  is  committed  to  TSSAM  and  does  not  want  to 
unilaterally  withdraw  from  the  program.  However,  a  further  sub- 
stantial program  stretch-out,  cost  growth,  or  poor  technical  per- 
formance cannot  be  tolerated  and  would  jeopardize  the  program's 
future. 

Question.  What  alternatives  to  TSSAM  exist  for  the  Navy? 

Answer.  The  Navy  has  two  alternatives  to  TSSAM  that  are  capa- 
ble of  providing  precision  strike  against  highly  defended,  high 
value  targets.  These  are  SLAM  and  TOMAHAWK.  Both  are  under- 
going upgrades;  SLAM  to  the  Expanded  Response  version  and 
TOMAHAWK  to  the  Block  IV  configuration  with  a  terminal  seeker. 
Pre-Planned  Product  Improvement  (P^I)  variants  of  the  Joint 
Standoff  Weapon  (JSOW)  could  also  offer  standoff  precision  attack 
capabilities  that  would  partially  offset  a  loss  of  TSSAM. 

Question.  Explain  what  has  gone  wrong  in  recent  Navy  missile 
flight  tests. 

Answer.  Recent  flight  test  problems  are  traceable  to  poor  quality 
workmanship  at  the  prime  and  sub-vendor  level.  These  are  not  de- 
sign related  problems. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.  The 
fiscal  year  1995  Posture  Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  as  referred  to  on  page  367,  follows:] 
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OUR  VISION 

By 

Tbe  Honorable  John  H.  Dalton 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 

My  first  few  months  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  confirmed  and  strengthened  my  conviction 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  revolutionary  technological  and  geopolitical  change.  Arguably, 
there  has  not  been  a  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  when  so  many  changes  have  taken  place  so 
quickly.    Recognizing  this,  I  feel  it  is  most  important  that  I  write  a  personal  preface  to  our  detailed 
annual  Posture  Statement.    I  want  to  highlight  how  the  Department  has  adapted  to  changes  and  to 
show  our  goals  in  light  of  them. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  threat  of  global  war  has  passed.    Facing  us  now  are  dangers  that  were 
little  understood  even  just  a  few  years  ago,  but  which  have  become  increasingly  clear  as  we  look  at 
the  new  world  laid  in  front  of  us.    President  Clinton,  Secretary  Aspin,  and  now  Secretary  Perry  have 
defined  the  current  security  environment  as  one  that  holds  four  principal  dangers:    (1)  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  (2)  threats  to  democracy  in  the  former  communist  world,  (3)  regional  conflict  and  (4) 
economic  insecurity. 

What  follows  is  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  response  to  these  dangers  and  to  the  dramatic 
changes  in  our  world  -  a  response  which  we  have  reflected  in  our  budget.    Much  work  has  already 
been  done  developing  a  new  strategic  vision  and  reorganizing  headquarters  staffs  and  assessment 
processes  to  focus  on  this  strategy.    I'm  proud  of  what's  happening  in  the  Department  and  proud  of  the 
team  of  uniformed  and  civilian  leaders  who  are  making  our  new  set  of  priorities  a  reality. 

My  thrust  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been  to  build  and  improve  on  this  work  and  to  ensure 
that  it  is  put  in  place  so  that  the  nation  can  reap  the  benefits.    In  accomplishing  this  task,  I  have  set 
down  four  principal  areas  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  focus  on;  personnel,  readiness,  efficiency 
and  technology.    These  will  guide  us  as  we  ensure  our  naval  forces  have  the  right  personnel,  are  right- 
sized  and  recapitalized  for  the  fiiture,  and  are  ready  to  perform  their  missions. 

MISSIONS 

Two  Navy-Marine  Corps  missions  have  now  become  especially  salient.   The  first  calls  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  be  able  to  project  military  power  from  the  sea  to  land,  to  deal  with  war- 
fighting  in  regions  of  the  world  that  are  far  from  the  United  States.    The  second  calls  for  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  to  be  ever  present  overseas  to  demonstrate  United  States  will  and  to  perform  a  variety  of 
functions  short  of  warfare.    These  functions  include  crisis  response,  deterrence  of  others'  use  of  force, 
evacuation  of  non-combatants  and  the  provision  of  humanitarian  aid  and  protection.    Near  continuous 
forward  presence  best  facilitates  accomplishing  these  functions,  all  of  which  can  be  accomplished 
without  infringing  on  the  sovereignty  of  any  other  nation. 

The  first  of  these  missions  has  been  articulated  in  the  Navy  Department's  new  strategic  concept, 
...From  the  Sea,  and  has  been  reinforced  by  the  Department  of  Defense  Bottom-up  Review.    ...From 
the  Sea,  developed  within  the  Navy  Department  by  both  uniformed  and  civilian  leaders,  advances  far- 
reaching  conceptual  and  operational  changes  in  the  way  the  Department  functions.    Most  significantly, 
in  ...From  the  Sea  we  have  acknowledged  that  we  must  find  ways  to  further  integrate  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

The  second  mission  ~  establishing  "presence"  —  has  been  less  well  articulated.    It  is,  however, 
powerfully  important  and  yet  more  central  to  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  in 
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the  immediate  past  and,  probably,  in  the  immediate  future.    Further,  I  believe  it  is  central  to 
maintaining  regional,  economic  and  political  stability,  and  for  prevention  of  conflict.   To  better 
illuminate  what  is  involved,  I  have  asked  the  Department's  military  and  civilian  staffs  to  undertake  a 
detailed,  continuing  assessment  of  our  joint  forward  presence  capability.    This  assessment  will  help  us 
shape  our  policy  and  budgetary  decisions  and  ensure  the  most  effective  forward  presence  posture  we, 
in  concert  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  can  provide. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  always  been  positioned  in  forward  regions  of  the  world.    For 
half  a  century,  the  purpose  of  that  forward  presence  was  to  be  prepared  for  global  conflict.    In 
contrast,  the  world  today  is  one  of  regional  threats;  a  world  in  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  conduct 
battles  of  uncertain  projjortions,  region  by  region.    Yet,  in  this  new  environment,  forward  presence  is 
equally  important.   This  is  especially  true  at  a  time  when,  as  we  reduce  our  permanent  overseas 
basing,  our  Army  and  Air  Force  reposition  to  the  United  States.   Therefore,  our  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  are  providing  an  even  greater  proportion  of  our  nation's  forward  presence.    Clearly,  it  is 
expensive  to  provide  and  maintain  the  ships,  aircraft  and  Marines  necessary  to  remain  forward 
deployed  around  the  globe.    However,  I  am  firmly  convinced  this  expenditure  serves  important 
national  interests.    Secretary  Perry  has  reaffirmed  this  conviction  in  the  Bottom-Up  Revie\i',  calling  for 
naval  forces  shaped  and  sized  not  only  for  two  Major  Regional  Conflicts  (MRC),  but  also  for  forward 
presence. 

New  investment  decisions  are  alone  not  sufficient  to  adapt  to  new  missions.    New  operational 
concepts  are  also  needed.    We  are  improving  our  own  ability  to  adjust  deployed  naval  forces  for  new 
threats  as  well  as  maintain  forward  presence  through  innovative  inter-operability  with  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  our  allies.    In  the  Atlantic,  we  are  employing  joint  task  forces  in  new  and  creative  ways  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  new  security  environment.    In  the  Pacific,  a  new  policy  of  cooperative 
engagement  has  allowed  us  to  operate  in  productive  and  exciting  new  ways  with  our  allies  and  other 
nations.    Joinmess  provides  the  most  efficient  way  to  bring  military  power  to  almost  any  crisis  in  the 
future.   It  is  the  way  to  get  the  greatest  capability  for  a  limited  amount  of  defense  resources. 

As  a  result  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  President  Clinton  determined  our  joint  armed  forces  must 
be  able  to  handle  two  nearly  simultaneous  Major  Regional  Conflicts.    As  we  look  at  potential  conflict 
and  crisis  areas  in  the  future,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  littoral  will  be  where  those  crises  and  conflicts 
will  most  likely  occur.    A  200-mile  range  from  the  ocean  areas  in  which  we  are  present  gives  us 
access  to  85  per  cent  of  strategic  targets  and  cities  on  the  globe. 

We  have  participated  closely  in  dialogue  within  the  Department  of  Defense  and  have  come  to 
imderstand  the  critical  contributions  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  make  to  the  two  MRC  scenario.    In 
particular,  it  is  clearly  recognized  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  provide  a  special  capability  for  enabling 
the  insertion  of  heavier  forces  when  a  region  is  threatened.   The  high-technology  weapons  we  are 
developing  for  the  future  will  allow  us  to  establish  air  defense,  conduct  maneuver  from  the  sea  with 
our  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team,  and  provide  cover  during  insertion  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  at  a  time 
and  place  of  our  choosing.   Our  ability  to  insert  naval  forces  and  enable  our  sister  services,  the  heavy 
land  and  air  forces,  to  be  put  in  place  is  of  extreme  importance  in  addressing  two  MRCs. 

With  regard  to  tactical  air  capability,  the  Bottom-Up  Review  acknowledges  that  the  Navy  sortie 
generation  rate  in  the  first  two  to  three  weeks  of  a  conflict  is  of  profound  importance  in  preparing  the 
arrival  of  oiu"  sister  services.   We  have  undertaken  several  new  approaches  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
sorties  from  our  carriers.   The  great  value  of  having  an  aircraft  carrier  in  international  waters,  where 
there  are  no  sovereignty  constraints,  is  undisputed.    We  are  developing  the  capability  to  bring 
additional  pilots  on  board  a  carrier  and,  if  necessary,  to  fly  additional  aircraft  to  our  carriers  to 
improve  the  sortie  generation  rate.   This  flexibility  is  extremely  important  early  in  a  conflict.    Our 
twelve  carriers  are  of  significant  value  not  only  for  this  capability,  but  also  as  a  potential  airfield  for 
other  forces.    We  are  conducting  joint  exercises  around  the  world  to  improve  these  capabilities.    We 
believe  that  twelve  carriers  are  extremely  important  for  our  national  military  strategy  and  national 
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warfighting  strategy  as  well  as  forward  presence. 

We  are  developing  new  approaches  to  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense,  Regional  Air  Defense, 
and  ship  to  shore  power  projection.    Our  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  plan  will  use  Aegis  surface 
combatants  for  lower-tier  and  upper-tier  missile  intercept  missions,  a  capability  that  is  also  part  of  the 
National  Missile  Defense  technology  program.    All  our  plans  will  be  developed  in  strict  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty.    These  layered  defenses  will  provide  air  defenses  that  can 
intercept  theater  ballistic  missiles,  high  performance  aircraft,  and  cruise  missiles  launched  by  an 
enemy,  possibly  hundreds  of  miles  away.    Our  sea  to  shore  power  projection  is  enhanced  by  such 
standoff  weapons  systems  as:  Tomahawk,  Standoff  Land  Attack  Missile,  and  the  Tri-Service  Standoff 
Attack  Missile.    These  systems  will  allow  us  to  strike  from  our  ships  and  aircraft  at  targets  hundreds 
of  miles  distant  with  great  precision.    Employing  the  concept  of  Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea 
the  Marine  Corps  with  MV-22  tilt-rotor  aircraft  and  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicles  will 
establish  a  beachhead  to  further  project  power  ashore. 

RIGHT-SIZE  AND  RECAPITALIZE 

From  these  two  missions,  forward  presence  and  power  projection  for  MRC  requirements,  we 
have  developed  a  plan  for  a  "right-sized"  Navy-Marine  Corps  of  about  330  ships  and  174,000  Marines. 
This  force  is  affordable  and  will  provide  the  capability  needed  to  carry  out  the  directives  of  the 
National  Command  Authorities  with  minimum  risk  to  the  lives  of  our  personnel.    It  is  critical  that  we 
apply  disciplined  business  principles  and  techniques  in  downsizing  to  a  newly  restructured  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

There  are  three  principal  thrusts  of  our  new  business  approach.    Our  first  priority  is  to  shape 
our  forces  so  they  are  properly  configured  to  perform  our  new  roles  and  missions.    This  means  they 
must  be  right-sized  not  only  in  total  number,  but  also  in  the  right  kinds  of  ships,  tactical  aircraft  and 
other  systems  which  are  procured,  and  that  the  right  types  of  Sailors  and  Marines  are  enlisted,  trained 
and  retained  to  perform  our  missions.    Having  developed  a  blue-print  for  a  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team 
to  meet  forward  presence  and  MRC  requirements,  my  second  thrust  is  to  "recapitalize"  that  team  ~  to 
ensure  the  naval  forces  of  the  future  are  as  strong  as  the  naval  forces  of  today.    In  reducing  our  force 
structure  to  about  330  ships,  1 1  carrier  air  wings  and  fewer  Marines,  we  are  shedding  excess 
infrastructure  no  longer  required  to  support  this  smaller  force,  and  we  are  seeking  to  improve  oiu'  cost- 
effectiveness  through  enhanced  efficiency,  consolidation,  joint  procurement  and  improved  processes 
resulting  fi'om  implementation  of  a  Total  Quality  Leadership  (TQL)  approach.    In  this  regard,  I  am 
focusing  on  our  need  not  only  to  maintain  our  naval  forces,  but  also  to  upgrade  them  with  high- 
technology  equipment  and  training,  and  more  importantly,  to  replace  them  year-by-year  much  as  a 
large  business  would  replace  its  capital  investment  year-by-year.    Recapitalization  is  a  new  concept  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  one  that  requires  discipline  and  courage.    Recapitalization  provides 
combat-readiness  for  the  future.   This  concept  is  inherent  in  our  FY  1995  program  and  budget 
submission  and  can  be  seen  across  all  of  our  major  program  lines;  surface  ships,  carriers,  submarines, 
amphibious  ships,  aircraft  and  Marine  weapons  and  equipment.   We  must  relentlessly  sustain  our 
recapitalization  if  we  are  to  continue  to  provide  the  combat  ready  and  capable  naval  forces  our  country 
requires. 

The  Posture  Statement  provided  here  describes  not  just  our  wishes  but  our  actions  in  this 
regard.    We  have  already  made  disciplined  vertical  cuts:    we  are  phasing  out  A-6,  P-3A  and  P-3B  type 
aircraft,  FF-1052  class  ftigates,  most  of  our  nuclear  cruisers,  CG-16/27  class  cruisers,  the  594  and  637 
class  attack  submarines  and  all  pre-Trident  class  ballistic  missile  submarines.    Marine  Corps  active 
duty  reductions  include:  45  percent  of  our  artillery,  29  percent  of  Marine  tactical  aviation,  and  50 
percent  of  our  tank  battalions.   The  Base  Realignment  And  Closure  Commission  (BRAC-93)  addressed 
our  infi-astructure  by  closing  or  realigning  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  our  installations.    This  allows  us  to 
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match  force  structure  with  support  assets  and  liberates  resources  to  support  recapitalization.    Additional 
downsizing  and  right-sizing  our  infrastructure  will  remain  necessary  to  allow  us  to  recapitalize  that 
infrastructure,  to  maintain  it  at  peak  efficiency,  to  retain  and  improve  its  quality  for  the  good  of  our 
people,  and  to  replace  it  year  by  year  as  a  commitment  to  the  long-term  readiness  of  our  forces. 

The  third  part  of  our  business  approach  stresses  evaluating  and  buying  systems  with  our  sister 
services  as  a  means  of  maximizing  scarce  resources  and  fostering  jointness.    For  example,  we  canceled 
the  medium  range  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  (UAV)  program  in  order  to  buy  the  Army  short-range 
UAV.    We  began  purchasing  sensor-fused  weapons,  specifically  an  important  anti-armor  air-launched 
weapons  system  developed  by  the  Air  Force.   This  revolutionary  thrust  to  purchase  many  more 
systems  with  our  sister  services  is  a  critical  element  of  a  new  form  of  defense  management  and  is 
implicit  in  our  program  and  budget. 

TTiis  new  approach  to  managing  our  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team  has  led  to  important 
organizational  changes.   TTie  warfare  sponsors  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  have 
been  co-located  with  resource  and  assessment  directors  and  made  a  part  of  the  team  in  developing 
cross-platform,  joint  approaches  to  naval  problems.    That  team  includes  senior  Marines  on  the  staff  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.   To  foster  a  new  approach  to  future  functional  problems,  we  have  put  a 
new  process  in  place  to  assess  Navy-Marine  Corps  capabilities  to  meet  required  missions.    Seven 
principal  assessment  areas  have  been  established.    These  are:  forward  presence,  joint  strike  warfare, 
joint  littoral  warfare,  joint  surveillance,  space  and  electronic  warfare/intelligence,  strategic  deterrence, 
and  strategic  sealift  and  its  protection.    Similarly,  the  Marine  Corps  recently  revised  its  Combat 
Development  Process  and  organization  which  now  parallels,  supports,  and  complements  the  new 
assessments. 

PEOPLE...THE  BOTTOM  LINE 

As  a  former  Naval  Officer,  I  am  convinced  that  people  truly  are  the  key  to  our  present  and 
future  readiness.    When  I  took  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  President  Clinton  told  me  he  had 
entrusted  to  me  the  finest  Naval  Service  in  our  history  based  on  the  quality  of  personnel.    My  visits  to 
the  Fleet  and  Fleet  Marine  Force  absolutely  reinforce  this  view.    Our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  men  and 
women  deserve  the  best  possible  treatment  as  we  right-size.   We  are  continuing  our  plan  to  reduce 
Navy  manpower  by  almost  90,000  active  and  reserve,  men  and  women,  through  the  remainder  of  this 
decade  while  holding  Marine  Corps  levels  at  216,000  women  and  men,  active  and  reserve.    Civilian 
manpower  will  be  reduced  by  more  than  30,000  men  and  women.    We  must  manage  this  right-sizing 
with  great  sensitivity  and  a  determination  to  keep  faith  with  our  people.    If  we  fail,  and  if  we  lose  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  our  people;  no  matter  what  management  plans  and  programs  we  put  into  place, 
no  matter  what  mission  we  have,  our  bottom  line  combat  readiness  in  the  long  term  and  the  short  term 
will  decrease  and  our  capabilities  as  naval  forces  will  be  reduced.   Therefore,  our  greatest  effort  must 
be  to  ensure  that  our  men  and  women  are  properly  motivated,  trained,  compensated,  and  rewarded  as 
we  go  through  these  revolutionary  times.   This  will  require  smart  leadership  skills,  disciplined 
management,  and  considerable  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  our  civilian  and  military  leaders. 

As  we  right-size,  we  have  launched  several  significant  initiatives  that  capitalize  on  the 
capabilities  of  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  reservists.    We  have  committed  to  integrate  them  even 
more  closely  with  our  active  forces.    For  example,  while  right-sizing  reserve  air  wings,  we  have 
committed  an  aircraft  carrier,  USS  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  be  the  reserve  aircraft  carrier  for  the  one 
remaining  consolidated  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  reserve  air  wing.    That  new  capability  is  a  significant 
departure  from  any  commitment  to  the  Reserves  made  in  the  past.    This  carrier  will  be  used  to  train 
our  Reserves  for  exercises  and  possibly  even  for  short-term  deployments.    In  the  event  of  crisis  or 
conflict  it  will  function  as  a  ready,  capable  resource  to  augment  active  forces.    Maintaining  this  reserve 
aircraft  carrier  is  not  without  cost,  but  it  is  worth  the  expenditure  because  it  takes  maximum  advantage 
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of  the  talents  and  experience  of  our  reserve  forces.   This  allows  us  to  reduce  the  number  of  air  wings 
while  maintaining  the  number  of  carriers. 

On  the  active  duty  side,  I  have  stressed  the  need  to  avoid  involuntary  separations  as  we  right- 
size.    I  have  joined  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  in 
affirming  our  commitment  to  maintain  peacetime  Optempo/Perstempo  rates  at  a  level  that  preserves  the 
morale  and  long  term  readiness  of  our  people.    We  must  continue  to  honor  our  commitment  to  our 
people  concerning  a  deployment  rotation  cycle  and  operational  tempo  that  maintains  their 
effectiveness.    Medical  care;  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  programs;  child  care;  and  family  services 
are  also  important  and  we  must  not  lose  our  focus  in  these  areas. 

We  have  undertaken  a  zero-based  training  and  education  review  as  the  first  step  in  establishing 
a  more  efficient  and  effective  way  of  doing  both  individual  and  unit  training.    We  have  identified 
considerable  efficiencies  in  this  first  review  and  will  continue  to  use  our  best  management  skills  to 
develop  additional  ones  as  we  go  through  follow-on  budget  cycles. 

The  leadership  of  this  Department  is  especially  committed  to  addressing  a  number  of  important 
social,  moral,  ethical  and  leadership  issues  in  the  years  ahead.    With  regard  to  sexual  harassment, 
gender  and  racial  discrimination,  hazing,  cheating  and  lying,  the  gulf  between  our  theory  and  our 
practice  can  be  bridged  only  by  true  leadership.    I  firmly  believe  this  is  a  readiness  issue,  since  to 
retain  our  junior  Marines  and  Sailors,  we  must  be  able  to  provide  them  the  kind  of  ethical  environment 
where  they  can  live  and  work  with  confidence  and  trust  between  subordinates  and  superiors. 
Otherwise,  there  can  be  none  of  the  special  esprit  or  bonding  that  we  consider  essential  to  the 
teamwork  required  for  combat.    And  there  would  be  little  confidence  by  the  American  people  in  the 
rightness  of  our  actions.    Without  trust  and  confidence,  there  cannot  be  an  effective  military  for 
America.    The  trust  required  for  effective  leadership  requires  a  standard  of  behavior  and  the 
development  of  personal  character  that  are  in  some  aspects  unique,  but,  ultimately,  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  moral  code  of  society  -  not  the  average,  ...  not  the  common  denominator  -  but  the  highest. 
I  am  currently  working  with  the  rest  of  the  military  and  civilian  leadership  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  to  reemphasize  our  core  values  -  Honor,  Courage,  and  Commitment  -  and  other  concepts  of 
moral  behavior  within  our  leadership  training  programs.    This  training  will  be  career-long  and  service- 
wide.    In  my  view,  it  is  not  something  new  at  all;  it  is  a  return  to  a  traditional  goal  and  a  significant 
part  of  maintaining  our  readiness.    We  have  history,  our  tradition,  and  the  military  doctrine  that  affirm 
the  values  of  personal  integrity  and  sacrifice  in  service  to  others.    We  now  have  to  use  the  system  we 
have  in  order  to  build  the  trust  and  ensure  the  honesty  we  need  to  make  those  values  real  and  relevant 
at  all  levels  in  our  organization. 

In  the  past,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  provided  assignments  for  women  throughout  our 
support  establishment  ashore  and  afloat.    More  recently,  some  Navy  enlisted  recruit  training  companies 
at  our  Orlando  Recruit  Training  Center  have  been  fully  gender  integrated  with  satisfactory  results. 
Now,  this  past  year's  legislation  to  change  the  law  that  excluded  women  from  particular  categories  of 
combat  assignment,  such  as  combatant  ships  and  aircraft,  has  expanded  opportunities  for  women  with 
operational  forces.    Today,  the  best  qualified  Sailors  and  Marines,  regardless  of  gender,  can  serve  in 
such  assignments.   Accordingly,  we  have  developed  plans  for  altering  many  classes  of  ships  to 
facilitate  integration.    WTiile  we  have  included  women  in  many  different  meaningful  missions  over  the 
years,  oiu'  intent  here  is  to  have  women  serving  in  every  job  except  those  involving  direct  combat  ~ 
something  we  owe  women  and  men  as  we  attempt  to  get  the  best  possible  people  into  the  right  jobs  to 
serve  our  Navy-Marine  Corps  and  our  country.    I  am  committed  to  continuing  this  initiative  as  we 
right-size. 

The  application  of  Total  Quality  Leadership  (TQL)  concepts  and  methods  is  a  long  term 
priority  of  this  Department.    It  was  put  in  place  in  the  uniformed  Navy  by  Admiral  Kelso's  initiative 
on  his  arrival  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  by  General  Mundy  when  he  became  Commandant.   It 
has  allowed  us  to  focus  on  our  systems  and  processes  to  deliver  the  highest  quality  product  with 
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reduced  costs  and  increased  productivity.    The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
quality  movement  in  the  Federal  government.    TQL  is  a  leadership  approach  which  enables  the 
Department  to  understand  and  improve  all  its  systems  through  scientific  methods  and  the  involvement 
of  all  our  people.    Results  are  seen  not  only  in  reduced  costs,  but  in  improved  readiness  and 
communication,  as  well  as  in  the  commitment  to  the  overall  goals  of  the  Department. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  undertaken  revolutionary  changes  in  this  last  year  which  have 
put  in  place  a  new  organization,  process  and  structure.    The  results  are  a  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team 
focused  on  a  new  strategic  vision,  ...From  the  Sea,  and  a  budget  and  program  which  fully  implement 
new  concepts  developed  as  part  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review.    As  fiill  participants  in  the  Bottom-Up 
Revievt-  we  developed  the  concepts  of  recapitalization,  right-sizing,  and  new  technologies.    We  took 
aggressive  positions  on  force  structure  and  infrastructure  reductions  to  meet  fiscal  limits  set  for  the 
Department.    As  a  result,  there  are  risks  involved  in  successfully  executing  our  program.    Any  factor 
which  upsets  the  balance  inherent  in  the  Department's  program  threatens  our  ability  to  recapitalize  the 
Fleet,  thus  jeopardizing  tomorrow's  readiness.    If  our  follow-up  to  infrastructure  reduction,  vertical 
force  cuts  and  right-sizing  of  personnel  strength  is  properly  executed,  we  believe  our  new  disciplined 
approach  to  doing  business,  to  management,  and  to  our  concern  for  people  will  provide  the  nation  with 
combat  ready  naval  forces  which  are  necessary  for  forward  presence,  regional  stability,  crisis  response, 
and  war  prevention.    These  forces  will  be  efficient,  relevant,  and  second  to  none.    It  is  my  great  honor 
to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    I  look  forward  to  translating  these  concepts  into  practice. 
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...FROM  THE  SEA:  NAVAL  FORCES  IN  ACTION 

TTie  Navy-Marine  Coqjs  Team  is  forward-deployed  around  the  world:  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Pacific  Ocean,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.    Operating  forward  in  these  littoral 
regions,  naval  forces  are  visible  reminders  of  U.S.  strength,  resolve,  and  commitment.    They  can  be 
moved  rapidly  between  theaters  to  demonstrate  intent  and  promote  opportunities  for  ourselves  and  our 
allies.    Combining  the  power  and  operational  maneuver  of  carrier  battle  groups  and  amphibious  ready 
groups,  our  naval  forces  are  positioned  to  swiftly  respond  to  national  taskings. 
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NATIONAL  COMMAND  AUTHORITIES 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  the  nation's  combat  forces  most  likely  to  be  on  the  scene  when 
a  crisis  threatening  U.S.  interests  erupts,  and  they  are  normally  the  forces  that  are  the  last  to  leave 
when  a  crisis  abates.    In  1993,  for  example,  naval  forces  still  on  station  to  deter  Iraq's  regional 
ambitions  executed  decisions  by  National  Command  Authorities  with  carrier  air  strikes  and  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile  launches  against  military  facilities  in  Iraq  that  were  operating  in  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations.    In  January,  carrier  based  strike  aircraft  destroyed  Iraqi  missile  sites  that  were  violating 
United  Nations  restrictions.    Later  that  same  month,  a  strike  with  45  Tomahawk  missiles  destroyed  a 
key  Iraqi  nuclear  facility.    In  June,  a  second  strike  with  23  Tomahawk  missiles  severely  damaged  Iraqi 
intelligence  headquarters.    These  strikes,  conducted /rom  the  sea  with  precision  munitions,  were  crucial 
in  compelling  Iraq  to  come  to  terms  with  United  Nations  requirements.    Other  examples  include  the 
use  of  Marines  conducting  a  responsive  humanitarian  assistance  operation  from  the  sea  into  Somalia, 
and  "on-call"  off  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

OVERSEAS  PRESENCE 

Our  extensive  security  arrangements  and  global  interests  require  a  robust  forward  naval 
presence.    Presence  forces  —  both  forward  deployed  and  forward  based  —  are  critical  to  our  ability  to 
promote  and  protect  U.S.  interests  by  deterring  aggression,  enhancing  stability,  promoting  inter- 


FORMER  YVGOSLA VIA/ADKUTIC  SEA,  JULY  1992  -  PRESENT: 

Navy  ships  and  aircraft,  and  Marine  Corps  Expeditionary  Units  provided  continuous,  on-station  support  for  three 

operations  in  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Operation  Provide  Promise  began  in  early  July  1992,  and  involves  the  transportation  and  protection  of  relief 

suppUes  to  the  city  of  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Operation  Deny  Flight  began  in  April  1993  and  involves  tlie  enforcement  of  a  No-Fly  Zone  in  the  air  space  over  the 

Republic  of  Bosma-Herzegovina. 

Operation  Sharp  Guard  is  a  cooperative  effort  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  by  NATO  Standing  Naval  Forces  and  other  U.S. 

and  Western  European  naval  forces  to  enforce  a  U.N.  mandated  embargo. 

IRAQ/PERSIAN  GULF  RED  SEA,  AUGUST  1990  -  PRESENT: 

U.S.  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  assets,  often  in  company  with  foreign  navies,  are  performing  Maritime  Interception 

Operations  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Northern  Arabian  Sea/Persian  Gulf  and  enforcmg  no  fly  zones  over  Iraq. 

Maritime  Interception  Operations  on  Iraqi  shipping  have  continued  since  the  beginning  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

Over  18,000  intercepts  have  been  conducted. 

Operation  Southern/Northern  watch  included  No-Fly  operations  in  defense  of  Iraqi  Suimi  and  Kurdish  populations. 

SOMALLi/mOHN  OCEAN,  SEPTEMBER  1992  -  PRESENT 

The  Navy-Manne  Corps  team  contmues  to  provide  sea  based  support  to  humanitarian  and  famine  relief  efforts. 
Operation  Restore  Hope  is  the  third  Naval  Expeditionary  operation  in  Somalia  since  the  evacuation  of  non- 
combatants  from  Mogadishu  in  1991.   In  December  1992,  over  12,000  Marines  and  SEABEES,  sustamed  by  Navy 
ships  and  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships,  went  ashore  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  safe  arrival  of  other  U.S.  and  U.N 
forces. 

HAm/CARIBBEAN,  OCTOBER  1993  -  PRESENT: 

U.S.  Navy  ships  and  aircraft,  US  Coast  Guard  vessels,  and  warships  from  vanous  foreign  navies  are  conducting 
interception  operations  to  enforce  a  hmited  embargo  of  Haiti. 

Operation  Support  Democracy  contmues  to  enforce  UN  Secunty  Council  resolutions  against  the  military 
dictatorship  in  Haiti. 
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operability  with  allies,  and  providing  timely  initial  crisis  response.    Operating  from  the  sea,  the  Sailors 
and  Marines  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team  continue  to  be  the  nation's  9-1-1  force  for  global 
response. 

While  naval  forces  are  meant  to  fight  and  win  wars,  they  also  play  a  major  role  in  preventing 
them,  particularly  where  U.S.  security  and  economic  interests  depend  on  free  access  to  the  world's 
market  democracies.    Sized  and  configured  to  meet  military  objectives,  naval  forces  serve  U.S. 
interests  on  a  regular  and  continuous  basis  in  the  littorals,  and  open  ocean.    Forward  deployed  forces 
provide  credible  combat  capability  and  a  wide  range  of  useful  options  to  deter  potential  adversaries 
and  reassure  finends  while  demonstrating  U.S.  resolve.     Naval  forces  are  also  the  core  around  which 
multinational  coalitions  are  built.    They  not  only  help  to  ensure  peace  and  stability,  but  also  provide 
initial  response  and  enabling  capability  for  subsequent  joint  operations  on  a  large  scale  in  the  event  of 
conflict. 

In  1993,  active  and  reserve  naval  forces  were  busy  executing  continuous  containment  and 
maritime  interdiction  operations  in  key  regions  of  the  world,  participating  in  over  165  exercises,  and 
showing  the  flag  through  port  visits  in  over  80  countries.    Additionally,  they  participated  in  six  major 
crisis  response  operations  in  support  of  the  United  Nations  and  national  interests. 

United  Nations  Sanctions/Maritime  Based  Operations:  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  operations  in 
the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  supported  the  continuing  United  Nations  embargo  against  Iraq  and 
provided  protection  for  Iraqi  minority  Kurdish  and  Shiite  Muslim  population  centers.    Naval  aircraft 
maintained  a  nearly  continuous  presence  over  southern  Iraq  in  Operation  Southern  Watch  and 
supported  joint  no  fly  operations  over  northern  Iraq.    Maritime  interdiction  units  continued  to  monitor 
maritime  traffic  bound  for  Iraq  to  prevent  the  importation  of  embargoed  goods. 

The  Navy-Marine  Corps  Team  maintained  a  vigilant  presence  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  support  of 
three  United  Nations  operations  this  past  year;  Operation  Provide  Promise,  Operation  Deny  Flight,  and 
Operation  Sharp  Guard.  Tliree  Carrier  Battle  Groups,  three  Amphibious  Ready  Groups  with  embarked 
special  operations-capable  Marine  Expeditionary  Units,  and  elements  of  the  NATO  Standing  Naval 
Force  Mediterranean  (SNFM)  participated  in  these  operations;  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt's  participation 
was  particularly  noteworthy  because  the  air  wing  included  the  full  integration  of  a  Marine  F/A-18 
squadron  and  a  Special  Purpose  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force  of  600  Marines  and  ten  helicopters. 

Navy-Marine  Corps  sea  based  aircraft  provided  air  protection  for  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
international  relief  airdrop  missions  over  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  Operation  Provide  Promise.    Surface 
combatants  guided  relief  flights  by  providing  Command  and  Control  support.    Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
assets  provided  on  station,  combat  ready,  search  and  rescue  support  diuing  this  and  other  Adriatic 
operations.    Navy-Marine  Corps  carrier  and  shore  based  aircraft  also  enforced  United  Nations 
mandated  no-fly  zone  restrictions  over  the  air  space  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  Operation  Deny  Flight. 
In  Operation  Sharp  Guard,  U.S.  naval  forces  participated  with  other  NATO  and  Western  European 
forces  in  enforcement  of  United  Nations  mandated  embargo  operations  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.    Of 
particular  note,  during  this  operation,  nuclear  attack  submarines  were  used  in  innovative  ways  to  assist 
tracking  of  suspect  merchant  shipping. 

Crisis  response  and  humanitarian  operations:  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  were  first  to 
respond  to  the  emergent  crisis  in  Somalia,  arriving  there  in  December  1992  to  relieve  that  civil  war- 
torn  region  from  severe  famine.    Marines  and  SEABEES  deployed  into  the  interior  of  Somalia  and 
brought  food  and  medical  care  to  the  civilian  population.    Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  and  Fast 
Sealift  assets  provided  critical  military  cargo  and  support  for  Army  troops  and  Marines  in  the  field. 
Navy  and  Marine  reservists  provided  vital  logistical  support  and  back  filled  critical  billets  for 
deploying  active  personnel.    After  being  relieved  by  United  Nations  forces  in  May  1993,  naval  forces 
remained  on  alert  to  return  if  called  upon  for  quick  response.    In  October,  the  call  came  and  two 
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Marine  Expeditionary  Units  moved  quickly  into  the  area  to  support  United  Nations  contingency 
operations. 

Active  and  reserve  naval  forces  were  called  many  times  last  year  to  respond  to  crises  in  the 
Caribbean  nation  of  Haiti.    Early  in  1993,  surface  combatants  provided  humanitarian  interception  and 
rescue  operations  in  response  to  a  pending  mass  seaborne  exodus  of  Haitians  fleeing  oppressive 
economic  conditions  in  their  island  country.     In  July  1993  the  Joint  Task  Force  providing 
humanitarian  assistance  for  Haitian  migrants  at  Naval  Base  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,   since  November 
1991,  was  disestablished  and  the  migrant  camp  closed.    The  Haiti  Assistance  Group/Joint  Task  Force- 
Haiti  was  established  to  provide  a  U.N.  military  training  mission  for  the  Haitian  military,  but 
deployment  to  Haiti  was  delayed  due  to  political  unrest.    A  Joint  Task  Force  for  Maritime  Intercept 
Operations  is  currently  enforcing  sanctions  imposed  by  a  United  Nations  embargo.    In  October,  U.S. 
Navy  surface  combatants.  Amphibious  ships  with  Marines  and  Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft  returned  to  the 
area  to  support  United  Nations  sanctioned  oil  and  weapons  embargoes  against  the  military  dictatorship 
that  continues  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  a  democratically  elected  constimtional  government  on 
the  island. 

Reserves  and  Los  Angeles  Earthquake:  The  ability  of  our  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  to 
reach  out  to  the  local  community  and  assist  with  disaster  and  humanitarian  relief  was  most  recently 
highlighted  by  actions  following  the  January  1994  earthquake  in  Los  Angeles.    Local  Reserve  activities 
provided  facilities  and  personnel  to  support  rescue,  medical  and  emergency  operations. 

North  Korean  Contingency  Operations:  Carrier,  amphibious,  attack  submarines  and  surface 
combatants  continue  to  maintain  a  combat  ready  posture  in  the  Western  Pacific  should  North  Korea 
force  a  crisis.    The  III  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  in  Japan  also  remains  ready  for  rapid  response 
should  our  South  Korean  allies  need  assistance. 

Counterdrug  operations:  An  average  of  nine  active  and  reserve  surface  combatants,  usually 
one  submarine,  and  several  surveillance  and  maritime  patrol  aircraft  were  on  station  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Eastern  Pacific  throughout  the  year.    These  ships  and  aircraft  formed  a  maritime  surveillance 
patrol  that  tracked  virtually  all  air  and  seaborne  traffic  originating  from  drug  producing  regions  in  the 
northern  coimtries  of  South  America.    Last  year,  these  operations  involving  over  31,000  flight  hours 
and  more  than  4500  ship  days,  contributed  to  the  seizure  of  over  40  tons  of  cocaine.   Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Mobile  Training  Teams  and  Extended  Training  Specialists  also  participated  with  anti- 
drug forces  inside  these  nations  by  providing  technical  training  and  support  to  source  country  counter 
drug  trafficking  efforts.    In  addition,  we  have  undertaken  several  initiatives  in  response  to  the 
President's  new  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  such  as  using  oceanographic  support  ships  that  are  no 
longer  required  for  their  Cold  War  anti-submarine  assignments  to  free  surface  combatants  for  other 
tasking. 
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STRATEGIC  DETERRENCE 

Ongoing  changes  in  the  security  environment  were  fully  considered  as  we  examined  the  naval 
contribution  to  the  nation's  strategic  deterrent  posture.    Changed  strategic  circumstances  including  the 
dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  conclusion  of  START  I  and 
START  II  treaty  negotiations  and  improved  relations  with  Russia  were  all  factors  which  indicate  that 
the  threat  of  a  massive  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  is  lower  than  at  any  time  in  many  years. 
However,  a  number  of  other  important  factors  affecting  our  strategic  nuclear  posture  were  also 
considered  including  concerns  that  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  continue  to  be  deployed  on 
Russian  territory  and  the  territory  of  three  other  former  Soviet  republics,  and  that  the  START  II  treaty 
has  not  yet  been  ratified.    While  the  nature  of  strategic  deterrence  in  the  new  security  environment 
continues  to  evolve,  this  year,  the  final  three  of  the  original  "41  for  Freedom"  Poseidon/Polaris  ballistic 
missile  submarines  will  off-load  their  missiles.    The  1 8  Trident  ballistic  missile  submarines  currently  in 
service  or  under  construction  will  completely  assume  the  sea-based  portion  of  the  nation's  strategic 
triad. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  NAVAL  AFFAIRS 

The  last  time  the  nation  faced  as  much  change  in  the  world  as  we  do  today  was  the  late  1940s 
when,  after  World  War  II,  our  national  security  system  was  completely  overhauled  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat.   The  Naval  Service  changed  then,  too,  when  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was  unified  with  the 
other  services  in  the  Department  of  Defense.    This  previous  revolution  in  naval  affairs  was  at  times 
fractious,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  change  was  forced  from  without. 

Today,  once  again,  there  is  a  revolution  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy.    This  time  though  it  is 
a  self  initiated  renewal.    Our  own  new  thinking  about  what  we  provide  the  nation  in  this  time  of 
changing  global  responsibilities  and  challenges  to  our  national  interests  has  led  to  a  reorientation  of 
traditional  naval  functions  and  missions.    Some  of  this  new  thinking  includes  the  way  we  integrate 
Navy-Marine  Corps  forces,  active  and  reserve,  in  joint  warfighting.    Other  thoughts  include  the 
peacetime  fiinctions  of  the  Naval  Service  —  how  naval  forces  promote  national  security  and  interests 
through  forward  presence  and  crisis  response.   The  end  product  of  these  ideas,  this  new  thinking,  is 
our  program  for  a  more  efficient  Naval  Service  that  meets  the  challenges  and  opportunities  for  the 
U.S.  inherent  in  a  changing  world. 

NEW  THINKING 

Coherent  doctrine  is  essential  to  link  broad  strategic  guidance  to  the  way  we  build,  train,  and 
operate  our  forces.  We  are  significantly  strengthening  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

Naval  Doctrine  Command:  The  Department  established  the  Naval  Doctrine  Command  in 
March  1993  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.    Expected  to  have  a  broad  impact  on  the  future  of  our  naval  forces, 
the  Naval  Doctrine  Command  is  responsible  for  translating  the  strategic  vision  of  ...From  the  Sea  into 
doctrine.    Its  primary  mission  is  to  develop  naval  concepts  and  integrated  naval  doctrine;  provide  a 
coordinated  Navy-Marine  Corps  voice  in  joint  and  combined  doctrine  development;  and  address  naval 
and  joint  doctrine  with  respect  to  training,  education,  operations,  exercises,  and  war  games. 

Composed  of  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  personnel.  Naval 
Doctrine  Command  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  developing  cogent  doctrinal  guidance  for 
employing  our  forces  in  littoral  warfare.    Its  first  publication.  Naval  Doctrine  Publication  1 ,  Naval 
Warfare,  is  scheduled  for  Fleet- wide  dissemination  in  1994. 


Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea 
(OMFTS):  The  naval  white  paper  ...  From  the 
Sea  highlights  our  new  recognition  of  the 
advantages  of  operational  maneuver. 
Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea  is  the  naval 
equivalent  of  maneuver  warfare.    Implicit  in  this 
concept  is  the  ability  to  apply  power  projection 
and  sustainable  forcible  entry  from  forces  which 
are  operating  unseen  over  the  horizon.    As  we 
look  to  the  future  it  is  clear  that  maneuver  from 
the  sea  provides  a  warfighting  edge  that  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  types  of  missions 
we  now  envision  for  naval  forces. 
Our  doctrinal  planning  and  budget  request  seek  to  exploit  heretofore  unavailable  improvements 
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in  technology  to  maximize  our  lethality  and  ability  to  maneuver  and  operate  from  the  sea.    In  effect, 
we  intend  to  use  maneuver  to  pit  our  strengths  against  the  weaknesses  of  any  potential  foe.    We  are 
asking  for  funds  which  will  allow  us  to  develop  and  field  revolutionary  advances  in  speed,  mobility, 
communications,  and  navigation.    Application  of  new  technologies  like  improved  Tomahawk  Land 
Attack  Missiles,  tilt-rotor  aircraft,  cooperative  engagement,  air-cushioned  landing  and  advanced 
amphibious  assault  vehicles,  emerging  satellite  communication  capabilities,  and  enhancements  to 
navigation  systems  will  allow  us  to  choose  the  time  and  place  of  any  action  and  thus  significantly 
increase  the  warfighting  options  available  to  Joint  Task  Force  Commanders. 

Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea  calls  for  the  creation  of  task-organized,  combined  arms, 
standing  forces  that  provide  a  wide  range  of  capabilities.   These  new  capabilities  open  the  way  for 
innovative  thinking  about  how  we  employ  Navy  and  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces.    Careful 
development  of  maneuver  capabilities  will  clearly  increase  the  utility  of  the  Naval  Service  to  influence 
events  on  land.    For  example,  it  will  provide  the  means  for  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces  to  land  across 
80  per  cent  of  the  world's  coastlines  and  permit  power  projection  from  well  over  the  horizon.    Naval 
Expeditionary  Forces,  centered  on 
carrier  battle  groups  and  amphibious         mmi^^^^^mi^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^mmt^^^^ 

ready  groups,  with  embarked  Marine 
Air-Ground  Task  Forces,  will  train  and 
deploy  together,  ensuring  a  robust 
capability  to  conduct  expeditionary 
operations.   These  forces  and  others 
enable  battlespace  dominance  and 
seamless  projection  of  power  from  the 
sea. 

In  addition  to  Operational 
Maneuver  from  the  Sea,  Marine  forces 
will  be  employed  under  two  additional 
operational  concepts  —  Other 
Expeditionary  Operations  (OEO)  and 
Sustained  Operations  Ashore  (SOA). 
Other  Expeditionary  Operations  are 
naval  expeditionary  operations 
conducted  independent  of  major 
campaigns  —  peacekeeping,  disaster 
relief,  security  operations,  mobile 
training  teams,  and  non-combatant 
evacuations.   SOA  are  those  campaigns 
in  which  Marine  Air-Ground  Task 
Forces  fight  not  as  naval  forces,  but  for 
extended  periods  as  land  forces. 
Marine  forces  in  this  type  of  campaign 
are  best  suited  for  operations  on  a 
theater's  seaward  flank  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sea's  maneuver  space 
and  also  sea  based  assets  like  the 
Amphibious  Ready  Group  and 
Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships. 


Conrnnnd.  Cowbpl.  tni  SmvgfllMicc 

The  N2vy  and  Manne  Coips  will  continue  to  structtire  conunand  and  control 
capabilities  to  promote  efficient  joint  and  combined  operations  as  pari  of  an 
overarching  command,  control,  and  commimicatjons  architecture  that  can  adapt 
from  sea  to  shore.     We  will  also  exploit  the  unique  contributions  which  Naval 
Forces  brmg  to  littoral  operations. 

Our  surveillance  efforts  will  continue  to  emphasize  exploitation  of  space  and 
electronic  warfue/mtelligence  systems  to  provide  commanders  with  immediate 
infonnation,  while  denymg  and/or  managmg  the  data  available  to  our  enemies 

BatHesiMce  DonMnmce 

Battlespace  dominance  means  that  we  can  maintain  access  from  the  sea  to  permit 
the  eCfectjve  entry  of  equipment  and  resupply     This  dommance  impbes  that  Naval 
Forces  can  bring  to  bear  decisive  power  on  and  below  the  sea,  on  land,  and  in  the 
air.    We  must  use  the  fiill  range  of  U.S..  coalition  and  space-based  assets  to  achieve 
dominance  in  space  as  well- 
Naval  Fc-ces  must  also  have  the  capability  to  deny  access  to  a  regional  adversary, 
interdict  the  adveisary's  movement  of  supplies  by  sea,  and  control  the  local  seas  and 
air.    For  the  Naval  Service,  then,  dominating  the  battlespace  means  ensuring 
efTective  transition  from  open  ocean  to  littoral  areas,  and  from  sea  to  land  and  back, 
to  accomplish  the  fiiU  range  of  potential  missions.   This  is  the  essence  of  naval 
adaptability  and  flexibility  which  are  the  keys  to  contingency  response    Battlespace 
doanuncc  b  (he  heait  of  naval  wai&xe. 

Power  Profccclion 

Naval  Forces  maneuver  friMn  the  sea  using  their  dommance  of  littoral  areas  to 
mass  forces  rapidly  and  generate  high  intensity,  precise  offensive  power  at  the  time 
and  location  of  their  choosing  under  any  weather  conditions,  day  or  night    Power 
projection  icqiaics  mobifity.  flerifatDty,  and  tcdaiology  to  mass  stmi^Ui  against 
weabness. 

Force  Spstainmenl 

.America's  influence  depends  on  its  ability  to  sustain  military  operations  around  the 
elobe.    Tlie  military  options  available  can  be  extended  indefinitely  because  sea- 
based  forces  can  remain  on  station  as  long  as  required     Naval  forces  encompass  the 
full  range  of  logistics  support  that  is  the  critical  element  of  any  military  operation 
Foiwaid  logistica,  fireposilioniiig,  and  stmte^c  scaliil,  coupled  with  stiate^  aiilill, 
ale  the  keys  to  force  siKtaljnnent 
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OPERATIONS  &  MAINTENANCE 

FY-94  Constant  $  Billions 


Naval  Expeditionary  Forces:  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  are  central  to  employing  the  doctrine 
and  programs  described  in  ...From  the  Sea,  Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea,  Naval  Warfare, 
Force  2001,  and  Marine  Corps  Concepts  and  Issues.   U.S.  naval  forces  have  performed  expeditionary 
duties  for  hundreds  of  years  —  from  our  earliest  wars  against  Barbary  pirates  right  up  through 
Operations  Desert  Storm  and  Restore  Hope. 

Expeditionary  implies  a  commitment 
to  forces  designed  to  conduct  sustained 
forward  operations  and  respond  svWftly  to 
whatever  task  is  at  hand.    The  Naval 
Expeditionary  Force  concept  facilitates  a 
dynamic,  task  oriented,  building  block 
approach  to  force  building  and  Fleet 
operations;  one  that  has  significant 
implications  about  how  we  train  and  operate 
in  the  future.    We  are  restructuring  our 
deployed  forces  to  match  requirements  to 
actual  need.  We  now  can  and  do  tailor 
overseas  forces  for  the  specific  circumstances 
we  expect  to  encounter.    Doing  so  allows  us 
to  take  advantage  of  the  inherent  flexibility 
and  logistic  autonomy  of  seaborne  forces,  to 
bring  a  diverse  range  of  capabilities  to  bear 
on  specific  world  events. 


FVaS    FY.«6    FY.S7    FV«8    Pr'.BS    FV-gO    FY-91    P/-92    PY.93    FY-94    FV-95 


Navy-Marine  Corps   Operations   &  Maintenance 
Funding 


Command  and  Control  Warfare  (C2W):  The  Naval  Service  is  a  full  partner  in  the  Joint  Staffs 
C4I for  the  Warrior  initiative  and  is  pursuing  other  initiatives  that  will  enhance  our  ability  to  dominate 
the  information  battle.    We  call  these  efforts  Command  and  Control  Warfare  —  or  information  warfare. 
Both  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  are  active  participants  in  the  development  of  emerging 
technologies  for  the  Global  Command  and  Control  System  (GCCS),  the  replacement  for  the  aging 
World  Wide  Military  Command  and  Control  System  (WWMCCS). 

Coherent  information  management  is  the  foundation  of  modem  warfare.    By  increasing  our 
capability  to  attack  an  enemy's  battle  management  architecture  we  are  significantly  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  complete  range  of  joint  warfighting.    In  particular,  by  exploiting  space  and 
electronic  warfare,  we  degrade  and  eliminate  enemy  command  and  control,  thus  improving  our  ability 
to  conduct  operations  at  sea  as  well  as  Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea. 

NEW  ROLES 

We  are  reassessing  the  utility  of  aU  our  forces  for  littoral  and  expeditionary  warfare.    Some, 
like  Perry  class  frigates  and  688  class  attack  submarines  have  significant  service  life  remaining; 
however,  we  have  chosen  to  decommission  some  of  them  early  in  order  to  recapitalize.    Others  clearly 
remain  applicable  to  the  new  security  era  —  for  example,  carriers  which  can  be  tailored  to  the  new 
dangers  we  face.    Still  others  have  inherent  characteristics  that  meet  the  needs  of  littoral  operations, 
like  attack  submarines  with  stealth  and  long  range  cruise  missiles,  and  our  Marine  Expeditionary 
Forces,  who  we  expect  will  use  the  MV-22  and  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  (AAAV), 
which  continue  to  be  necessary  for  power  projection  ashore.    In  some  cases,  the  growing  dangers  of 
the  littoral  environment  require  advanced  technologies,  such  as  the  capabilities  of  our  new  Aegis 
destroyers  and  strike  fighter  aircraft.    All  of  our  plans  also  seek  to  link  the  strengths  of  our  Reserves 
more  closely  with  active  forces  to  create  a  more  efficient  Total  Force. 
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Reserve  Integration:  The  Dqjartment  of  the  Navy  has  been  highly  successful  in  integrating  its 
Reserve  and  Active  Forces  into  a  capable  Total  Force  package  -  a  package  which  functions  as  a 
single,  cohesive  team.    A  robust,  accessible,  and  flexible  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  essential 
to  mission  success  and  provides  an  efTicient  way  to  leverage  scarce  resources.    We  have  learned  how 
to  use  our  Reserve  forces  more  effectively  —  assigning  them  increasingly  relevant  day-to-day 
responsibilities,  upgrading  their  warfighting  capabilities  and  recasting  them  from  simply  a  mobilization 
asset  to  both  a  mobilization  and  direct  contributory  support  asset.    In  conjunction  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs),  the  Department  is  conducting  a  comprehensive  review  of 
reserve  roles  and  functions  which  will  examine  the  present  force  mix  and  explore  other  methods  for 
using  the  reserves  in  the  future.    We  are  also  using  a  Total  Force  Seminar  Wargame  series  to  study 
improvements  in  reserve  accessibility  and  enhanced  missions. 

Naval  Reserve:  Examples  abound  of  our  greater  anention  to  Naval  Reserve  forces.    We  are  in 
the  process  of  shifting  our  first  aircraft  carrier  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  —  USS  John  F. 
Kennedy.    This  operational  reserve  carrier  will  provide  a  readily  available  surge  capability,  as 
well  as  unique  training  opportunities  for  our  active  and  reserve  forces.    Our  Reserve  mine 
countermeasures  capabilities  are  far  better  than  they  were  in  the  past  due  to  the  delivery  of  new 
Avenger  and  Osprey  mine  countermeasures  ships.    We  are  proceeding  with  our  plans  to  convert 
the  amphibious  assault  ship  USS  Inchon  into  a  Mine  Countermeasures  Support  (MCS)  ship. 
We  have  moved  our  most  modem  P-3C  upgrade  III  aircraft  into  the  Reserve.    And  we  are 
shifting  newer,  more  capable  gas  turbine  powered  guided  missile  frigates  into  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force. 

Additionally,  the  Naval  Reserve  is  providing  robust  suppon  of  Navy  medicine.  Naval 
Intelligence  headquarters  and  field  activities,  providing  increased  adversary  and  electronic 
warfare  support.  Combat  Search  and  Rescue,  and  an  expanded  airborne  logistics  capability. 
The  Navy  has  paid  particular  attention  to  improving  Reserve  capabilities  for  joint  operations 
across  a  complete  range  of  contingencies  from  counterdrug  operations,  to  humanitarian  aid,  to 
the  promotion  of  other  national  objectives. 

A  notable  example  of  our  efforts  to  improve  Total  Force  integration  has  been  the  shift 
of  both  active  and  reserve  SEABEES  into  the  Fleet  operational  chain  of  command.   This 
partnership  facilitated  an  increase  in  SEABEES  efficiency  and  resulted  in  a  savings  of  over  $10 
million  in  repair  and  maintenance  projects  this  past  year. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve:  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Component  has  been  integrated  into  the 
Total  Force  and  has  been  reformulated  based  on  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Force  Structure 
Plan  (also  known  as  USMCR  2001).    Upon  activation,  this  plan  provides  Selected  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  units  to  augment  and  reinforce  Active  Component  warfighting  capabilities. 
Our  success  at  achieving  wholesale  integration  of  Active/Reserve  Components  was  well 
documented  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

We  are  establishing  a  Marine  Corps  Reserve  information  network  to  enhance 
communication  and  coordination  between  our  geographically  dispersed  Reserve  sites.    This  plan 
rapidly  activates  selected  Marine  Corps  reserve  units  when  necessary  to  augment  and  reinforce 
Active  Component  warfighting  capabilities.    As  demonstrated  in  Desert  Storm,  Marine  Reserve 
units  after  activation  are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  active  units.   When  activated,  members 
of  our  Individual  Ready  Reserve  are  integrated  into  active  Marine  structure  to  bring  Marine 
levels  to  100  per  cent  and  provide  a  depth  of  experience  in  differing  specialties  from  the 
civilian  community,  further  sharpening  combat  readiness.   We  continue  to  refine  command, 
control,  and  administration  of  reserve  units  and  personnel  through  innovative  training,  real- 
world  crisis  assistance,  and  efficiencies  resulting  from  increased  use  of  automated  information 
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systems,  consistent  with  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  also  increasing  its  emphasis  on  joint  and  combined 
training,  using  simulators  purchased  through  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment 
Appropriation.    We  are  conducting  joint  training  with  other  services  and  combined  reserve 
exercises  with  the  United  Kingdom.    Our  Reserve  Component  members  participate  individually 
and  in  units  to  assist  resolution  of  national  and  international  crises  such  as  the  passenger  train 
wreck  near  Mobile,  Alabama,  Operation  Restore  Hope,  and  joint  counterdrug  operations. 

Carrier  Force:  Our  aircraft  carrier  and  aircraft  procurement  plans  have  been  extensively 
scrutinized  and  we  are  convinced  that  our  current  plans  are  the  best  way  to  proceed.   Our  carrier 
battlegroups  with  their  flexible  and  mobile  firepower  are  a  crucial  national  asset  to  meet  regional 
threats.    Therefore,  we  have  accepted  significant  reductions  in  other  important  parts  of  our  Fleet  in 
order  to  preserve  this  core  capability. 

Our  planned  force  of  12  aircraft  carriers  —  1 1  active  and  1  operational  reserve  —  along  with  10 
active  and  1  reserve  carrier  air  wings,  is  designed  to  meet  warfighting  requirements  and  the  level  of 
overseas  presence  now  deemed  necessary.    We  intend  to  request  authorization  for  CVN-76  this  fiscal 
year.    Our  analyses  are  buttressed  by  over  50  years  of  day-to-day  empirical  evidence.    Every  President 
since  sea  based  aviation  was  developed 
has  called  for  combat  ready  carriers  in 
times  of  crisis.    We  have  sized  our  force 
to  be  there  when  called. 


AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT 

FY-94  Constant  $  Billions 


FY.«5    FY.e6    FY.a7    FV«B    Fy.«9    FY-90    FV-SI    FY.92    FY.S3    PV«*    FY-95 


Naval  Aviation:  Our  aviation 
request  seeks  to  recapitalize  our  air 
wings  with  aircraft  capable  of  meeting 
littoral  threats  well  into  the  next  century 
—  and  do  so  in  an  affordable  manner. 
We  recognize  and  share  congressional 
concerns  about  the  turbulence  this  area 
has  experienced  in  recent  years.    The 
Bottom-Up  Revievi'  validated  our 
thinking,  and  we  are  confident  that  our 
plan  is  affordable  and  fields  the  right 
mix  of  aircraft.     Our  plan  will: 

-  procure  enhanced  multi-mission  F-18  E/Fs. 

-  add  night  attack  capability  to  AV-8B  remanufacture. 

-  upgrade  the  F-14  multi-mission  capabilities. 

-  modify  P-3Cs  from  a  primarily  ASW  focus  to  a  littoral  surveillance  focus. 

-  coordinate  with  the  Air  Force  to  develop  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  (JAST). 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  above  we  are: 

-  disestablishing  all  of  the  single  mission  A-6  aircraft  squadrons. 

-  eliminating  all  P-3A  and  P-3B  aircraft. 

We  have  a  requirement  for  a  stealthy  strike/fighter  to  complement  the  FA- 18  in  our  future 
airwings.    We  anticipate  the  technology  demonstrations  fielded  in  the  JAST  Program  will  lead  us  to 
the  correct  aircraft. 

Surface  Combatants:  The  Surface  Combatant  force  (cruisers,  destroyers,  and  frigates)  has 
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experienced  the  greatest  reduction  of  any  area  in  the  Department  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.    From 
a  force  high  of  218  ships  in  1987,  we  now  plan  for  a  force  of  between  120  -  126  active  and  reserve 
surface  combatants.    To  put  this  in  perspective,  we  have  reduced  the  size  of  the  surface  combatant 
force  by  more  than  the  combined  combatant  force  size  of  the  British  and  French  navies  together.    We 
have  done  so  because  many  of  our  surface  combatants  were  either  single  mission  Cold  War  specific 
platforms  (Knox  class  antisubmarine  frigates)  or  near  the  end  of  their  useful  service  lives  (older 
cruisers  and  destroyers).   In  a  few  cases  it  was  also  necessary  to  decommission  relatively  new,  highly 
capable  ships  ~  such  as  our  nuclear  powered  cruisers  ~  in  order  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  ship 
classes  we  maintain  (and  thereby  reduce  platform  unique  logistical  support  infrastructures).    Our 
conscious  decision  to  accelerate  retirement  of  a  large  number  of  ships  is  critical  to  our  ability  to 
marshall  necessary  fluids  for  selective  modernization  and  recapitalization  of  the  force  with  far  more 
capable  Aegis  warships. 

No  other  area  of  our  Navy  is  making  as  large  a  technological  leap  forward  as  our  surface 
combatant  force.   Arleigh  Burke  (DDG  5 1 )  destroyers  are  a  generation  ahead  of  the  ships  they  replace. 

State-of-the-art  area  air  and  self  defense 
capabilities,  increased  capacity  for  vertical 
launched  land  attack  cruise  missiles,  greatly 
improved  damage  control  capabilities,  and 
changes  incorporated  into  our  latest  hull 
design  to  allow  embarkation  of  the  superb 
LAMPS  MK  III  helicopter  weapon  system, 
are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  Aegis  ship 
construction  program  is  the  largest 
procurement  area  of  the  Department.    The 
threat  we  now  see  from  theater  ballistic 
missiles  gives  our  Aegis  building  program 
new  importance  because  it  offers  superb 
prospects  for  defending  against  this  danger. 
We  seek  support  to  recapitalize  the  force  by 
building  three  destroyers  per  year.   This 
affordable  plan  meets  otlr  warfighting  needs,  fits  within  our  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion  budget,  and 
preserves  industrial  capacities. 


SHIPBUILDING  &  CONVERSION/ 
SEALIFT 
FY-94  Constant  $  Billions 
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Attack  Submarines:  During  the  Cold  War,  our  attack  submarine  force  was  our  most  important 
capability  for  open  ocean  warfighting.    The  independent,  open  ocean  operations  of  U.S.  attack 
submarines  provided  a  foundation  for  sea  control  necessary  to  reinforce  Europe  and  an  essential 
counter- force  to  Soviet  submarines  and  surface  combatants. 

The  past  two  years  have  seen  a  renaissance  in  attack  submarine  thinking  within  the  Department. 
Attack  submarines  are  critical  to  our  ability  to  dominate  the  battlespace  in  the  littorals.    With  their 
inherent  stealth  they  can  arrive  early  in  the  theater  and  stay  in  touch  with  the  Joint  Task  Force  through 
call  ups  on  the  Extremely  Low  Frequency  communications  system  —  a  system  originally  designed  for 
Cold  War  communications  with  strategic  ballistic  missile  submarines.   Conducting  their  anti-submarine 
and  anti-surface  warfare  functions,  covert  mine  warfare/countermeasure  activity,  land  attack  strikes 
with  long  range  cruise  missiles,  and  covert  surveillance/insertion,  nuclear  attack  submarines  can  enable 
the  follow-on  entry  of  joint  forces,  including  surface  combatants,  amphibious  landing  forces,  and 
aviation  forces.    Tlie  New  Attack  Submarine  (NSSN)  is  designed  to  be  a  follow-on  to  the  Los  Angeles 
(SSN  688)  class  attack  submarines.   The  emphasis  in  the  NSSN  is  on  affordablity,  maintaining  most  of 
the  capabilities  found  in  the  Seawolf  class  submarine  while  reducing  costs  through  a  smaller  platform. 
The  operational  characteristics  of  this  class  include  increased  emphasis  on  Special  Operating  Forces 
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and  other  littoral  operations. 

Our  new  thinking  about  attack  submarines  has  also  identified  several  enhanced  surveillance 
functions: 

Covert  intelligence  collection,  including  surveillance  of  coastal  and  air  defense  systems,  as 

well  as  investigation  of  enemy  command  and  control  procedures. 

Covert  mine  detection,  including  observation  of  mine  laying  operations  and  covert  mapping  of 

mine  fields  using  unmanned  underwater  surveillance  vehicles. 

Covert  insertion  of  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF),  including  aggressive  improvements  to 

our  submerged  capability  to  deploy  and  recover  Special  Operations  Forces.    The  New  Attack 

Submarine  (NSSN)  will  be  compatible  with  the  dry  deck  shelter,  SEAL  delivery  vehicle  and 

Advanced  SEAL  delivery  vehicle. 

Amphibious  Ships:   Early  retirements  and  block  obsolescence  will  sharply  reduce  the  total 
number  of  amphibious  ships.    In  FY  1994,  thirty  nine  amphibious  ships  comprise  the  inventory. 
During  FY  1995-99  we  expect  to  receive  4  LSD-49s  and  3  LHDs  while  decommissioning  3  LPHs  and 
4  LSTs.    Current  recapitalization  plans  project  a  future  amphibious  ship  force  structure  composed  of 
LHA/LHDs,  LSD-41/49S,  and  the  new  LXs. 

The  LX  program  (recently  named  LPD-17)  is  designed  to  replace  four  current  ship  classes 
(LPD,  LSD,  LKA,  LST).    Starting  LPD-17  in  FY  1996  as  scheduled,  and  attaining  a  big-deck  ARG 
capability,  are  critical  elements  to  meeting  our  nation's  future  amphibious  operational  requirements  in 
the  littoral  areas  of  the  world. 

Maritime  Prepositionitig  Force  (MPF):   The  proven  utility  of  this  multi-role  proven  national 
asset  is  well  established  in  this  new  security  era.    Whether  employed  as  an  over-the-horizon  deterrent, 
or  as  a  supporting  infrastructure  during  large-scale  humanitarian  assistance  operations  like  Somalia,  or 
as  one  of  our  most  substantial  deployment  options  to  get  us  to  a  fight  in  a  major  regional  conflict  like 
Desert  Storm,  our  MPF  brigades  reflect  the  Marine  Corps  vision  —  a  balanced,  sustainable,  multi-role, 
middleweight,  combined  arms  crisis  response  team.   The  National  Command  Authorities  will  then  have 
at  their  disposal  50,000  Marines,  350  tactical  aircraft  and  helicopters,  90  tanks,  30  days  of  sustainment 
with  a  capability  of  individual  ship,  squadron,  or  force  employment  to  deliver  on-scene  humanitarian 
assistance  or  a  fully  combat-ready  Marine  Expeditionary  Force. 

Expeditionary  Warfare:  The  Bottom  Up  Review  determined  that  an  end  strength  of  1 74,000 
Marines  in  the  active  component  and  42,000  Marines  in  the  reserve  component  is  appropriate  to 
provide  the  kind  of  power  projection  capabilities  required  for  naval  operations  in  the  world's  littorals. 
Approximately  67  per  cent  of  Marine  Corps  ftmds  are  dedicated  to  recruiting,  training  and  paying  our 
Marines.   The  remaining  fiinds  are  programmed  for  the  readiness  and  training  of  our  operating  forces, 
maintenance  of  our  bases  and  stations,  and  careful  procurement  expenditures  for  the  modernization  and 
recapitalization  of  equipment.   We  continue  development  of  the  MV-22  and  aggressive  research  and 
testing  of  the  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle.    With  the  support  of  Congress  we  intend  to 
achieve  Initial  Operating  Capability  at  the  beginning  of  the  2 1  st  century  for  these  two  revolutionary 
power  projection  systems. 
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RIGHT-SIZING  THE  FORCE 

The  new  direction  in  ...From  the  Sea  means  we  are  looking  carefully  at  our  capabilities  and 
force  structure  as  we  right-size  the  Naval  Service.    That  is,  while  prudently  downsizing,  we  are 
retaining  those  key  capabilities  that  provide  the  foundation  for  joint  warfighting,  quick  response,  and 
forward  presence.    One  essential  ingredient  to  ensure  readiness  and  sustainability  under  any  current  or 
predicted  scenario  is  a  Total  Force  of  quality,  well  trained,  active,  reserve,  and  civilian  personnel. 
Another  is  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  long  range  program  to  recapitalize  naval  forces  with  fewer, 
but  more  capable,  high  quality  platforms  and  equipment. 

OUR  GUIDING  PRINCTPLES 

The  role  of  the  Naval  Service  is  to  promote  and  defend  U.S.  national  interests  by  maintaining 
maritime  superiority,  contributing  to  regional  stability,  and  conducting  prompt,  sustained  and  decisive 
expeditionary  operations  on  land  and  fi-om  the  sea.    Through  our  vision  ...From  the  Sea,  we  are  well 
into  an  affordable,  executable,  solid  program  with  new  doctrine  that  brings  unique  naval  capabilities  to 
joint  warfighting.    However,  right-sizing  the  Naval  Service  while  maintaining  an  effective  warfighting 
force  within  fiscal  constraints  and  simultaneously  carrying  out  a  major  role  in  the  nation's  military 
overseas  presence  missions  will  require  still  more  difficult  decisions  and  hard  sacrifices.    To  guide  us, 
we  have  articulated  four  principles.    They  are;  (1)  maintaining  the  quality  and  morale  of  our  personnel. 
(2)  preserving  readiness  for  warfighting  and  crisis  response,  (3)  promoting  efficiency  of  resource 
allocation  and  (4)  keeping  our  warfighting  edge  by  incorporating  advanced  technology  and  innovative 
operational  concepts. 

Personnel  —  to  keep  faith  with  our  people:  At  the  center  of  our  readiness  to  respond  quickly 
and  decisively  in  regional  conflicts  throughout  the  world  are  our  people  —  active  duty,  reserves,  and 
civilians.    It  is  our  responsibility  to  select,  motivate,  and  thoroughly  train  personnel  in  an  environment 
of  respect  and  equal  opportunity.    Every  day,  our  Sailors  and  Marines  and  their  families  make 
thousands  of  personal  sacrifices  in  the  defense  of  our  country.    The  members  of  this  fighting  team  trust 
us  to  plan  for  their  service  in  situations  that  could  cost  them  their  lives.    We  must  keep  faith  with  that 
trust.    We  will  do  so  by  ensuring  they  have  the  proficiency  and  modem  tools  of  combat  to  enable 
them  to  go  confidently  in  harm's  way.    We  also  earn  it  by  ensuring  our  Sailors  and  Marines  have  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living,  a  decent  work  environment,  and  proper  family  support  services. 

Readiness  —  to  perform  our  mission:  Measuring  readiness  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.    Later  in 
this  statement  we  describe  some  indicators  that  help  us  to  measure  readiness  status,  but  the  best 
indicator  is  what  our  people  in  uniform  tell  us.    Today,  they  tell  us  that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  ready  to  go  in  harm's  way  to  defend  American  interests.    Likewise,  future  readiness  depends  on 
having  the  right  forces  and  personnel  to  meet  future  challenges.    The  President's  FY  1995  budget  is 
designed  to  support  a  Department  of  the  Navy  program  that  preserves  our  readiness.    However,  our 
out-year  budget  could  cause  readiness  to  degrade.    Today,  we  believe  that  our  readiness  programs  are 
carefiilly  balanced  with  little  margin  for  reductions  without  significantly  degrading  readiness. 

Efficiency  —  to  use  resources  responsibly:  Our  program  is  a  responsible  use  of  public 
resources.   Thoroughly  consistent  with  the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review,  it  is 
founded  upon  efficiencies  gained  from  reorganization  around  core  functions,  restructuring,  acquisition 
reform,  and  a  commitment  to  Total  Quality  Leadership.   It  efficiently  right-sizes  naval  forces  to 
provide  the  nation  with  the  right  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  the  next  century.    It  retains  those  ke^ 
capabilities  that  underpin  forward  presence,  rapid  response,  and  joint  warfighting,  while  altering 
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funding  profiles  to  upgrade  capabilities  imperative  for  the  littoral  environment.    Looking  to  the  future, 
it  recapitalizes  naval  forces,  with  fewer,  but  more  capable,  high  quality  platforms  and  equipment. 

Keys  to  recapitalization  are  our  deliberate  decision  to  reduce  present  force  structure  and  our 
proactive  approach  to  ensure  a  quality  shore  support  establishment  through  infrastructure  reduction  and 
realignment.    Through  faith  in  our  ability  to  meet  current  fiscal  guidance  and  hard  sacrifices  that  free 
funds  to  build  new  ships,  submarines,  aircraft,  and  weapon  systems  relevant  to  joint  littoral  warfare, 
we  are  executing  a  program  today  that  will  provide  the  nation  with  a  capable,  ready,  modem,  and 
efficient  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  the  21st  century. 

Technology  —  to  enhance  our  warfighting  edge:  Our  program  is  designed  to  bolster  the 
technological  edge  of  our  fighting  forces.    In  the  face  of  new  regional  dangers,  and  despite  fiscal 
constraints,  it  is  especially  important  for  our  weaponry  and  equipment  to  remain  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology  so  our  forces  can  "fight  smart"  and  minimize  battlefield  casualties.    To  ensure  we  move 
capabilities  from  the  drawing  board  to  the  Fleet  quickly  and  efficiently,  we  have  streamlined  and 
restructured  our  entire  science  and  technology  program.    Additionally,  we  place  increased  emphasis  on 
dual-use  technologies  so  the  technology  base  that  supports  America's  Naval  Service  also  supports 
America. 

SACRIFICES  AND  RECAPITALIZING  NAVAL  FORCES 


DON  TOA  TRENDS 

FY-94  CONSTANT  $  BILLIONS 


The  Bottom-Up  Review  states  a  requirement  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  military 
capability  to  fight  two  nearly  simultaneous  Major  Regional  Conflicts,  engage  in  expeditionary 
operations  like  peace  enforcement  or  crisis  intervention,  and  meet  overseas  presence  taskings.    The 
Bottom-Up  Review  confirmed  our  thinking  that  we  should  accelerate  the  retirement  of  older  ships  and 
equipment  —  right-size  the  force  —  in  order  to  preserve  and  recapitalize  with  capabilities  most  suited  to 
these  requirements.    Specifically,  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  determined  that  we 
need  a  Fleet  and  Marine  Corps  of  twelve 
aircraft  carriers  ( 1 1  active  and  1 
reserve),  three  Marine  Expeditionary 
Forces,  120-126  active  and  reserve 
surface  combatants  and  45-55  attack 
submarines.    Our  reductions  over  the 
rest  of  the  decade  will  provide  a 
right-sized  Fleet  of  about  330  ships  and 
a  Marine  Corps  of  174,000  Marines 
(down  from  the  "Cold  War"  Fleet  of 
nearly  600  ships  and  Marine  Corps  of 
197,000  Marines).   We  will  also  reduce 
to  ten  active  and  one  reserve  carrier  air 
wings  with  a  total  inventory  for  tactical 

air,  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  tactical  support  aircraft  that  is  more  than  1200  aircraft  fewer  than  we 
had  a  decade  ago. 


FY85   FY-«6   FV-S7   FY^8   FY-flS   FY-90   FY-91    FY-92   FY-93    FY-94    FY95 


HARD  DECISIONS 

Last  year,  the  Navy  successfully  streamlined  and  restructured  its  Washington  Headquarters  staff 
in  order  to  improve  the  Department's  fiscal  programming  process.    This  shift  moved  the  Navy's 
planning  focus  from  a  platform  specific  orientation  (aviation,  submarine,  and  surface  warfare)  to  a 
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more  appropriate  cross  warfare  orientation  (littoral  and  expeditionary  warfare).    But  the  Navy  found 
that  restructuring  its  Headquarters  staff  was  not  enough. 

Following  through  on  the  reorganization,  the  Navy   introduced  a  totally  new  fiscal  assessment 
process.   This  new  process,  called  Joint  Mission  Area  assessments  was  used  for  the  Department's  FY 
1995  budget  development.    Our  budget  plans  were  driven  by  our  determination  to  operate  more 
effectively  in  a  joint  war  fighting  environment.    It  significantly  strengthens  the  link  between  the 
operational  capabilities  described  in  ...From  the  Sea  with  our  programming  and  budget  efforts.    With 
this  new  assessment  process  firmly  in  place,  the  Department  has  now  fundamentally  improved  the  way 
it  matches  war  fighting  needs  with  resource  allocation.    In  short,  we  have  now  institutionalized  the 
shift  from  resource  allocation  for  Cold  War  warfare  at  sea  to  post  Cold  War  warfare  from  the  sea. 

To  execute  new  Joint  Mission  and  Support  Area  assessments,  specific  cross  functional  flag  and 
senior  officer-civilian  teams  involving  key  members  of  the  Navy  headquarters  staff  were  stood  up. 
Through  inter-active,  open  discussion  of  all  issues,  under  a  Total  Quality  Leadership  approach,  they 
were  able  to  analyze  all  programs  thoroughly,  wring  out  new  efficiencies,  and  ultimately  find 
economies  by  eliminating  unnecessary  or  redundant  capabilities. 

Once  the  assessment  teams  achieved  consensus  on  the  programs  under  their  review,  their 
deliberations  and  recommendations  were  forwarded  to  the  operational  commanders  and  other  more 
senior  decision  review  bodies.    A  Resource  and  Requirements  Review  Board  was  the  principal  body 
validating  the  assessment  effort  and  produced  a  master  plan  called  the  Investment  Balance  Review. 
These  results  went  before  the  Navy  Staff  Executive  Steering  Committee.    Decisions  then  went  to  the 
CNO  Executive  Steering  Committee  ensuring  review  by  top  Navy  leadership  with  participation  as 
appropriate  by  Marine  Corps  leaders. 

In  1992,  the  Marine  Corps  revised  its  Combat  Development  Process.   This  refined  process 
parallels  and  is  complementary  to  the  Navy's  assessment  process.    It  also  develops  inputs  for  Navy 
programs  that  support  Marine  Corps  requirements.    The  Combat  Development  Process  determines 
battlefield  requirements  to  produce  combat  ready  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Forces.    It  is  an  iterative 
process  composed  of  three  systems.    The  Concept  Based  Requirements  System  analyzes  guidance 
such  as  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  and  The  National  Military  Strategy.   This  analysis  helps  to 
develop  operational  and  functional  concepts  and,  thereby,  identifies  required  combat  capabilities. 
Shortfalls  between  required 


and  existing  capabilities  are 
identified  in  the  categories 
of  doctrine,  organization, 
training  and  education, 
equipment,  and  facilities 
and  support.   The  Solution 
Development  System 
presents  methods  for 
overcoming  deficiencies 
identified  through  the 
Concept  Based 
Requirements  System. 
Once  a  requirement  need  is 
established  and  resource 
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allocations  are  approved  to  address  this  need,  formalized  support  systems  in  each  requirement  category 
are  put  in  place  to  ensure  that  the  solution  remains  relevant  and  sustains  the  capability  for  which  it 
was  developed.   Through  the  Capability  Support  System  we  are  atle  to  update,  maintain,  and  review 
fielded  capabilities  throughout  their  life  cycles.  This  process  establishes  an  audit  trail  for  new 
requirements  and  identifies  methods  of  achieving  warfighting  capabilities  in  addition  to  buying  new 
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equipment.   The  results  of  this  process  are  published  annually  in  the  Marine  Corps'  Concepts  and 
Issues. 

All  of  our  budget  plans  were  coordinated  and  validated  by  several  detailed.  Department  wide 
littoral  and  expeditionary  war  games.    TTiese  games  included  participation  by  officers  of  the  other 
Services,  Reserves,  Congressional  staffers,  and  other  civilian  experts.    Virtually  all  aspects  of  our 
program  and  budget  were  closely  reassessed  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  decided  on  final 
recommendations  at  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Program  Strategy  Board. 

APPROPRIATION  SUMMARY  FY  1993-1995 


Department  Of  The  Navy 
FY  1995  Budget  Summary  By  Appropriation 
(in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

19,349.5 

18,350.4 

17,581.0 

5,904.2 

5,772.3 

5,778.6 

1,655.8 

1,555.8 

1,392.4 

340.3 

350.9 

353.9 

21,248.0 

20,142.0 

21,227.2 

1,968.8 

1,857.7 

1,918.4 

864.3 

763.1 

827.8 

79.6 

83.1 

81.5 

5,391.1 

5,565.1 

4,786.3 

3,629.8 

2,975.6 

2,400.0 

5,807.9 

4,133.8 

5,585.4 

5,217.4 

2,983.0 

3,319.4 

823.1 

440.2 

554.6 

8,867.5 

8,301.3 

8,934.7 

339.3 

681.6 

320.5 

15.4 

20.6 

2.4 

1,044.5 

1,142.3 

1,082.9 

2,463.5 

1,540.8 

608.6 

- 

789.0 

1,827.3 

- 

60.0 

- 

Military  Personnel,  Navy 

Military  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 

Reserve  Personnel,  Navy 

Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy  Reserve 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy 

Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 

Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy 

Other  Procurement,  Navy 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps 

Research,  Development,  Test  &  Evaluation,  Navy 

Military  Construction,  Navy 

Military  Construction,  Navy  Reserve 

Family  Housing,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

National  Defense  Sealift  Fund 

Base  Closure  and  Realignment 

Payment  to  Kaho'olawe  Island 


Subtotal 


85,010.0 


77,508.6 


78,582.9 


This  table  summarizes  the  Department  of  ttie  Navy  (DON)  estimates  by  appropriation  for  the  FY  1995  Budget  Submission. 

The  total  direct  program  estimates  of  $77.5  billion  in  FY  1994  represent  a  steep  drop  from  the  FY  1993  program.  The  FY 
1995  request  increases  slightly  to  $78.6  billion.  In  real  terms,  after  normalizing  for  price  escalation,  ttie  DON  budget 
decreases  10.9%  in  FY  1994  and  0.7%  in  FY  1995. 
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RISKS 

To  meet  the  directions  specified  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review  and  Defense  Planning  Guidance,  and 
meet  the  fiscal  limits  set  for  the  Department,  it  was  necessary  to  take  aggressive  positions  in  force 
structure  and  infrastructure  reductions  as  we  right-size.    We  are  making  these  reductions  and  have  put 
together  a  balanced  program  that  meets  our  planned  needs.    However,  we  are  concerned  that  tight 
fiscal  constraints  will  impact  the  executability  of  our  plan.    In  particular,  we  have  identified  several 
areas  of  risk.   The  following  four  represent  the  most  serious:  unforeseen  changes  in  the  world  security 
environment  that  require  more  than  currently  programmed  assets;  unanticipated  cost  growth  in  future 
systems  and  programs  due  to  rising  inflation  or  industrial  base  problems;  increased  readiness  costs  due 
to  unforeseen  contingency  operations;  and  underestimated  costs  arising  firom  the  Base  Closure  process. 

-  We  have  programmed  for  a  much  smaller  Fleet  than  we  had  at  the  peak  of  the  Cold  War.  If 
international  geo-political  conditions  change  in  ways  we  have  not  anticipated  or  if  a  significant 
threat  emerges,  our  planned  force  levels  may  prove  inadequate. 

-  Unforeseen  growth  in  the  rate  of  inflation  or  loss  of  the  industrial  base  required  to  build  our 
weapons  and  systems  could  significantly  raise  the  cost  of  all  or  some  of  our  programs.    In  this 
period  of  transition  as  the  Department  right-sizes,  we  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
industrial  base  because  we  are  procuring  fewer  systems  than  we  have  in  the  past.    Our 
procurement  plans  were  carefully  developed  with  this  in  mind. 

-  Readiness  costs  could  increase  due  to  unforeseen  contingency  operations  which  will  make  us 
unable  to  live  within  programmed  funding  levels;  in  particular,  programmed  levels  of  ship 
steaming  days,  aircraft  flying  hours  and  ship  and  aircraft  maintenance  funds  might  prove 
inadequate.    In  addition,  changing  domestic  conditions  and  the  speed  of  the  drawdown  risk 
impacting  our  ability  to  recruit  and  maintain  the  proper  skill  and  seniority  mix  in  our  personnel 
~   something  that  could  ultimately  impact  readiness.    We  also  risk  increases  in  the  rates  paid 
for  industrial  work  in  our  shipyards  and  Naval  Air  Depots  (NADEP)  due  to  fiscal  pressures  in 
the  Defense  Bxisiness  Operations  Funds  (DBOF).   In  addition,  out-year  maintenance  shortfalls 
are  a  concern  that  could  impact  our  plans. 

-  Accounts  to  implement  previous  BRAC  rounds  are  underfunded  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
realize  expected  savings.    We  anticipate  a  significant  amount  of  savings  from  the  next  round  of 
base  closures.    If  the  next  closure  process  is  delayed,  underfunded,  or  if  our  estimates  are  not 
accurate  due  to  emergent  requirements,  the  savings  we  have  projected  will  not  be  realized.    Our 
experience  in  previous  base  closure  rounds  indicates  that  unanticipated  costs  will  arise  (such  as 
emergent  environmental  clean  up  costs).   This  potential  must  be  accounted  for  if  we  are  to 
responsibly  return  excess  facilities  to  other  productive  uses  efficiently  and  in  a  timely  manner. 
In  addition,  loss  of  previously  programmed  base  closure  money  for  completed  closure  rounds 
will  generate  other  execution  problems. 

We  have  made  the  difficult,  painful  decisions  to  right-size  the  Department  in  a  forthright, 
determined  manner.    However,  we  know  there  are  significant  risks  in  executing  this  program.    Any  of 
the  factors  described  above  could  upset  the  carefully  crafted  balance  we  have  achieved  to  meet  our 
current  obligations  with  a  combat  ready  force  that  is  recapitalized  for  the  future. 
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PERSONNEL 


Hardware  is  important,  but  the  people  who  operate  our  Fleet  and  Marine  Corps  are  the  heart  of 
our  warfighting  readiness.   The  Department's  leadership  is  conunitted  to  attracting  and  retaining 
sufficient  talented,  motivated  and  capable  people  to  properly  man  our  ships  and  Marine  Air  Ground 
Task  Forces.    Last  year  the  Navy's  active  end  strength  dropped  below  500,000  and  the  Marine  Corps 
below  180,000  for  the  first  time  since  1951.    Our  planning  calls  for  the  number  of  active  personnel  in 
the  Department  to  continue  to  decrease  to  394,100  Navy  and  174,000  Marines  by  1999.    Reserve  end 
strengths  are  decreasing  from  a  high  in  1989  of  151,500  for  the  Naval  Reserve  and  44,500  for  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.    Reserve  levels  in  1999  will  be  about  98,000  for  the  Naval  Reserve  and  42,000 
for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.    These  Total  Force  levels  represent  the  largest  drawdown  of  military 
personnel  in  decades.    These  carefully  measured  end  strengths  will  ensure  that  we  are  able  to  provide 
the  nation  with  Naval  Expeditionary  Forces  and  balanced  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Forces. 

Maintaining  properly  motivated  Sailors  and  Marines  in  the  face  of  these  dramatic  reductions  is 
the  most  important  element  of  oiu-  fiscal  planning;  personnel  affect  all  areas  of  our  Fleet  and  Marine 
Corps  and  are  the  strong  foundations  that  form  the  core  of  our  combat  readiness.    We  are  convinced 
that  keeping  faith  with  our  career  personnel  is  the  only  way  to  convince  the  best  —  those  with  a  broad 
range  of  other  employment  options  —  to 
continue  to  serve  the  nation.    Doing  so  is 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  retain  our 
combat  readiness  and  emerge  from  this 
period  of  restructuring  as  the  world's 
finest  naval  power.     Sensibly  reducing 
the  number  of  personnel  within  the 
Department  is  achievable  but  difficult. 
We  are  on  a  steep  but  controlled  glide 
slope  for  right-sizing.    Simply  stated,  the 
faster  we  are  required  to  right-size  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  remain  combat 
ready.   Acceleration  of  this  slope,  as  some 
argue,  would  mean  foregoing  necessary 
replenishment  and  retention  of  vital  core 
experience  ~  inevitably  leading  to  a  far 
less  combat  ready  force.    Therefore,  our 
manpower  strategy  seeks  to: 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

FY-94  Constant  $  Billions 
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Navy-Marine  Corps   Personnel   Funding  Trends 


-  Recruit  quality  personnel. 

-  Protect  our  high  quality  active,  reserve,  and  civilian  career  Total  Force. 

-  Provide  adequate  compensation  for  the  job  we  ask  our  personnel  to  do. 

-  Preserve  and  where  feasible,  enhance  the  quality  of  life  we  provide  our  Sailors,  Marines  and 
their  families. 

-  Maintain  a  tolerable  personnel  operating  tempo  of  overseas  deployments  of  about  six 
months",with  about  a  year  of  training  between  deployments. 

-  Achieve  necessary  personnel  reductions  through  a  responsible  plan  that  utilizes  a  variety  of 
expanded  management  tools  provided  by  Congress. 

-  Sustain  our  combat  readiness  by  maintaining  reasonable  promotion  opportunities  and 
judiciously  using  bonuses  to  maintain  necessary  skill  profiles. 
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The  Department  of  the  Navy  puts  great  store  in  its  policy  to  avoid  involuntary  separation  of 
mid-career  personnel  before  tbey  are  retirement  eligible.  This  commitment  is  a  solid  foundation  for 
keeping  faith  with  the  quality  personnel  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  in  defense  of  America.    Most 
importantly,  it  is  the  principal  means  whereby  we  protect  Fleet  and  Marine  Corps  readiness,  and  retain 
a  vital  core  of  operational  experience. 

The  Department  requires  steady  upward  career  progression  to  attract  and  retain  our  best 
officers,  Sailors,  and  Marines.    In  this  time  of  drastic  manpower  reductions,  we  intend  to  continue  to 
use  tools  such  as  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonuses,  Aviation  Continuation  Pay,  Nuclear  Officer 
Incentive  pay,  temporary  promotion  authority,  15  Year  retirement.  Variable  Separation  Incentive, 
Selective  Separation  Bonuses,  and  Selected  Early  Retirement  to  help  manage  our  career  force. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

By  the  end  of  FY  1995,  the  Department's  civilian  end  strength  will  be  nearly  50,000  less  than 
FY  1993  levels  consistent  with  the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review.    Reductions  are 
being  carefully  planned  to  minimize  the  number  of  involuntary  separations,  assist  employees  with 
transition  to  private  sector  employment,  and  achieve  a  balanced  work  force.    Our  efforts  include  the 
use  of  congressionally  approved  separation  incentives  such  as  separation  payments  to  eligible 
employees  who  elect  to  resign  or  retire,  and  outplacement  subsidy  payments  to  other  Federal  Agencies 
which  offset  a  portion  of  relocation  costs  incurred  in  hiring  an  eligible  Department  of  the  Navy 
employee.    We  plan  to  continue  seeking  funds  available  under  the  Joint  Training  Partnership  Act  to 
provide  retraining,  relocation,  and  transition  assistance  for  affected  eligible  employees.    Transition 
centers  will  continue  to  be  established  and  staffed  to  provide  counseling  on  available  transition 
benefits,  entitlements,  and  private  sector  employment  opportunities.    Eligible  employees  will  receive 
hiring  preference  for  certain  contractor  jobs  and  registration  in  the  DOD  Priority  Placement  Program 
and  the  Defense  Outplacement  Referral  System. 

ETHICS,  CHARACTER,  AND  LEADERSHIP 

Ethics,  character,  and  leadership  have  always  been  fundamental  to  effective  service  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  and  they  are  more  important  today  than  ever  before.    We  draw  our  p>ersonnel 
from  our  nation's  broad  and  diverse  culture, 

with  members  coming  from  various  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

educational  backgrounds,  family  situations. 


and  economic  standards.    As  a  result,  it  is  "^  view   the   ethics   of  moral 

important  to  continue  to  work  hard  to  behavior   as   one   of    the 

■    r        „         o  -1           J  v>    ■            »•  cornerstones   of  nu-litajry 

imbue  all  our  Sailors  and  Mannes,  active  i^=^=^^v,;^                     r>,,^.;l„  „, 

—  ieactersnip .     .          .       During  my 

duty  and  reserve,  and  our  civilians  with  the  tenure   as    Secretary   of    the  Navy, 

same  strong  core  values:  honor,  courage,  it    is  my   intention   to  work 

and  commitment.    Only  by  doing  so  can  we  towards   reaffirming   our 

develop  the  teamwork  and  strong  sense  of  traditional   eit^shasis   on   the 

dedication  we  need  in  the  Naval  Service.  ^d^iari^'^o''°s^"°^    ^^^  ^^^ 
Our  people  thirst  for  these  core  values  and 

want  to  see  them  displayed  in  their  leaders,  _   john  h.    Dalton  27   January   1994 
their  contemporaries,  and  themselves.   We 

are  firmly  dedicated  to  doing  just  that.  

Furthermore,  our  core  values  then  lead  to  ^""""""Tffi^HARAcr^TFTEADiNES^""^ 
moral  and  ethical  behavior,  positive 
character  development,  and  strong 
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leadership  ...  all  of  which  form  the  "Character  of  Readiness". 

Training  and  education  in  our  core  values  and  their  import  on  ethics,  character,  and  leadership 
is  now  being  reinforced  in  all  our  basic  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  "boot  camp"  training  syllabi  as  well 
as  in  advanced  leadership  training  schools.    A  significant  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  we  dedicate 
to  this  all  important  subject  has  occurred.    The  Naval  Service  is,  and  wall  remain,  at  the  forefront  of 
setting  standards,  educating,  and  training  all  our  personnel  in  this  crucial  area. 

JOINT  OFFICER  MANAGEMENT 

The  Department  consistently  has  made  progress  in  meeting  the  joint  qualification  requirements 
of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act.    Joint  education  has  grown  from  about  300  officers  per  year  in  1987  to 
over  500  last  year.    In  1987,  joint  officer  promotion  rates  averaged  about  28  per  cent.    Today  that 
average  has  grown  dramatically  and  is  approximately  71  per  cent.    Starting  this  year,  we  expect  75  to 
95  officers  a  year  to  be  designated  Joint  Service  Officers.  However,  despite  these  dramatic  gains  one 
area  needs  special  mention  ~  many  of  the  officers  in  our  nuclear  community  will  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  complete  a  joint  duty  tour  prior  to  receiving  their  primary  consideration  for  promotion 
to  Rear  Admiral.    This  is  because  a  substantial  portion  of  them  must  serve  in  critical  reactor  safety 
billets  which  compete  with  joint  duty  assignments.  Additionally,  officers  selected  to  serve  as 
Commanding  Officers  of  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  must  complete  an  eight  year  training  and  career 
progression  that  often  precludes  them  from  joint  assignment  until  after  they  reach  flag  eligibility. 
Retaining  the  current  exemption  of  joint  duty  requirements  prior  to  flag  selection  for  nuclear  trained 
officers  is  essential  to  ensure  competitive  fairness  for  these  top  quality  officers. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  PROGRAMS 

We  are  acutely  aware  that  Quality  of  Life  is  critical  to  the  readiness  and  well  being  of  our 
forces  and  that  meeting  the  expectations  of  our  Sailors,  Marines  and  their  families  is  vital  to  garnering 
their  frill  commitment  and  productivity;  we  are  determined  to  do  so.    When  individual  and  family 
needs  are  met,  our  Sailors  and  Marines  will  devote  their  total  energy  to  military  duties  without  undue 
concerns  for  their  families. 

The  Department's  efforts  to  support  personal  and  family  readiness  include  a  myriad  of  programs 
-  family  housing  and  bachelor  quarters;  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  programs;  Family  Service 
Centers  and  other  support  programs  like  child  care  and  voluntary  off-duty  education  programs. 
Requirements  for  these  programs  and  services  have  steadily  increased  over  the  past  decade  as 
commanders  have  recognized  their  many  benefits. 

Housing:  Recognizing  the  substantial  aging  of  our  current  housing  inventory,  a  major  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  satisfying  contemporary  dwelling  needs.    Prudent  major  repair  and  renovation 
projects  in  existing  housing  assets  are  proposed  for  a  number  of  locations.    Construction  of  new 
bachelor  quarters  and  family  housing  is  proposed  for  those  areas  where  the  housing  shortage  has  the 
greatest  negative  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  for  our  personnel. 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR):  MWR  programs  are  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
fiill  commitment  to  the  Quality  of  Life  of  our  Sailors,  Marines,  and  their  families    Our  programs 
enhance  force  readiness  by  improving  morale,  promoting  retention,  increasing  physical  fitness,  and,  in 
particular,  providing  healthy  alterriatives  to  substance  abuse  and  boredom.    We  support  a  wide  range  of 
activities,  including  social  and  community  activities,  as  well  as  off-duty  recreational  programs  like 
camping,  sports  and  other  outdoor  events. 

MWR  programs  are  a  cost  effective  means  to  improve  the  lives  of  aU  our  personnel,  but  most 
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importantly,  they  are  central  to  the  well  being  and  health  of  our  young,  single  Sailors  and  Marines  ~ 
generally  our  most  junior  personnel  who  are  often  far  from  home  and  families  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives. 

Continued  use  of  non-appropriated  funds  to  shoulder  an  inordinate  share  of  the  program 
funding  will  not  ensure  long  term  viability.    We  feel  strongly  that  the  nation  has  an  obligation  to  meet 
the  Quality  of  Life  needs  of  these  dedicated  young  men  and  women  as  they  serve. 

Family  Service  Centers:  Family  Service  Centers  are  a  major  element  of  our  support  to  service 
members  and  their  families.    The  mobile  lifestyle  required  of  military  service  and  the  demands 
inherent  in  going  to  sea,  levy  unique  tolls  on  our  personnel  and  this  makes  both  personal  and  family 
readiness  critical  aspects  of  any  unit's  success.    Working  with  individual  command  ombudsmen  and 
key  volunteers,  chaplains,  family  support  groups  and  other  support  organizations.  Family  Service 
Centers  provide  essential  family  support  to  members,  spouses  and  children.   They  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  programs  ranging  from  marital  counseling  and  stress  relief  to  financial  management  training.    Last 
year,  our  Family  Service  Centers  answered  more  than  3  million  calls  for  assistance. 

Family  Advocacy  Program  (FAP):  The  FAP  is  a  critical  Quality  of  Life  initiative  dealing  with 
spouse  and  child  abuse  through  prevention,  intervention,  treatment,  follow-up,  and  reporting.    In  the 
Marine  Corps,  FAP  intervention  is  a  coordinated  community  response  of  inter-disciplinary  professions. 
The  Navy  program  is  administered  by  personnel  at  Medical  Treatment  Facilities  and  Family  Service 
Centers.    Intervention  in  both  programs  focuses  on  victim  safety  and  offender  accountability.    The 
Navy  has  16  teams  trained  to  respond  to  complex  child  abuse  cases  and  13  New  Parent  Support 
Teams.   The  Marine  Corps  has  trained  crisis  response  teams  at  all  Marine  Corps  installations  and  18 
New  Parent  Support  Teams  providing  world-wide  service  to  Marine  Corps  families. 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Programs:  The  objective  of  the  Department's  substance  abuse  program  is  to 
prevent  illegal  drug  use  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  to  return  former  alcohol  abusers  to  full  duty  status  as 
soon  as  possible.    The  key  element  of  the  program  is  enhanced  detection  and  deterrence  at  all  levels. 
The  Department's  policy  of  zero  tolerance  of  drug  use  and  alcohol  abuse  is  implemented  through  firm, 
constructive  use  of  discipline,  aggressive  drug  screening,  preventive  education,  counseling  and 
rehabilitation  for  members  who  reject  further  alcohol  abuse,  and  expeditious  processing  for  separation 
of  those  abusing  members  who  possess  little  or  no  potential  for  future  useful  service. 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

We  continue  to  place  a  priority  on  the  medical  care  we  provide  our  people,  their  families,  and 
retirees.    Medical  support  programs  are  essential  to  ensure  physically  capable  men  and  women  to  man 
the  Fleet  and  Marine  Corps.    High  quality,  readily  accessible  care  is  a  key  Quality  of  Life  factor  for 
our  personnel.    In  particular,  we  are  working  aggressively  to  improve  our  health  care  delivery 
methods;  oiu-  managed  care  philosophy  allows  us  to  properly  assess  the  care  our  people  require  and 
determine  who  can  best  perform  required  treatments.   We  continue  to  improve  partnership  agreements 
under  which  civilian  physicians  treat  beneficiaries  in  Navy  facilities  under  CHAMPUS  contract.    Our 
Family  Practice  Program  has  been  extremely  successful  at  improving  the  quality  of  care  received  by 
family  members. 

Recruitment  and  retention  of  medical  personnel  continues  to  be  a  challenge  because  of  higher 
pay  and  better  stability  in  the  civilian  sector.    Although  FY  1993  end  strength  figures  showed 
improvements  in  most  medical  communities,  specialty  mix  was  still  uneven  and  the  Dental  Corps  was 
extremely  short.    While  we  anticipate  reaching  our  overall  medical  end  strength  goals  in  FY  1994,  we 
will  still  have  shortages  of  dentists  and  some  other  specialties:  general  and  orthopedic  surgeons, 
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primary  care  physicians,  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses,  as  well  as 
optometrists  and  pharmacists.    Our  medical  reservists  continue  to  play  an  greater  role  in  Navy 
Medicine's  peacetime  mission  and  in  reducing  overhead  costs  by  increasing  access  to  care,  opening 
after  hours  clinics,  providing  critically  needed  specialists  and  integrating  with  hospital  and  clinic  staffs 
at  treatment  facilities. 

Navy  medicine's  operational  and  humanitarian  efforts  in  1993  included  support  of  relief  efforts 
in  Somalia,  and  Fleet  operations  off  Haiti,  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf    In  order  to  meet 
future  medical  needs  we  are  taking  the  following  actions;  forming  two  100-bed  fleet  hospital  sets  to 
respond  to  limited  contingency  and  humanitarian  missions,  identifying  incremental  staffing  for  the 
hospital  ships,  and  adding  the  capable  Casualty  Receiving  and  Treatment  capabilities  on  our  new  large 
deck  amphibious  ships.    In  addition,  health  service  support  provided  to  the  Marine  Expeditionary 
Forces  are  being  restructured  to  ensure  high-quality  health  care  is  available  at  every  stage  in  the 
medical  evacuation  process.    The  reorganization  will  enable  Fleet  Marine  Force  medical  units  to 
operate  effectively  in  future,  highly  mobile  battlefields,  as  well  as  flexibility  in  "Contingency 
Operations  Other  than  War"  environments.    Navy  dental  support  of  the  Fleet  and  Fleet  Marine  Force  is 
also  changing  through  consolidation  of  activities  to  maximize  delivery  of  dental  services  while 
reducing  non-productive  overhead. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  will  continue  to  provide  opportunities  for  all  our  men  and  women 
to  achieve  personal  success  and  fulfillment,  even  as  we  decrease  the  total  number  of  Sailors  and 
Marines  in  the  force.     Our  Affirmative  Action  and  Equal  Opportunity  Program  efforts  will  continue  to 
support  achieving  a  balanced  force,  both  in  the  uniformed  services  and  in  our  civilian  work  force.    We 
are  eliminating  discrimination  and  providing  equal  opportunity  regardless  of  race,  national  origin, 
religion,  or  gender.    We  are  conducting  a  sweeping  Departmental  review  of  our  equal  opportunity 
policy  and  programs.    The  intent  is  to  visibly  enhance  our  equal  opportunity  programs  and  improve  the 
readiness  of  our  forces.   The  six  point  review  focuses  on  the  following  areas: 

—  Accessions. 

—  Recruit  training/Officer  commissioning  programs. 

—  Career  management;  Assignment/Promotions. 

—  Performance  evaluation  system. 

—  Retention. 

—  Affirmative  action/Command  Managed  Equal  Opportunity  (CMEO)  plans. 

The  new  leadership  training  continuum  we  are  developing  will  incorporate  significantly  greater 
Equal  Opportunity  training  at  all  stages  of  a  naval  career  for  both  officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 
Personal  honor  and  respect  for  individual  dignity  are  a  vital  part  of  the  job  description  of  each  Sailor 
and  Marine  in  the  Department. 

RECRUITING 

With  increasing  advances  in  technology,  high  quality  recruits  are  more  important  than  ever.  The 
Navy  enlisted  recruiting  goal  for  FY  1994  is  56,500.   The  Marine  Corps'  total  accession  requirement 
exceeds  45,000  in  FY  1994.    Right-sizing  our  forces  has  acUially  made  recruiting  more  difficult.    A 
smaller  military  is  perceived  as  one  with  fewer  career  opportunities.    Survey  data  accumulated  in  the 
Spring  of  1993  confirms  that  up  to  40  per  cent  of  America's  youth  will  not  consider  joining  any 
branch  of  the  service.    The  survey  results  apply  to  a  recruiting  age  population  that  has  already  shrunk 
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by  25  per  cent  since  1985. 

To  recruit  enough  quality  young  men  and  women,  we  maintain  a  solid  corps  of  recruiters.    We 
must  maintain  a  credible  advertising  program  to  both  inform  and  attract  youth  to  the  service  of  our 
nation  --  an  effort  that  is  being  made  more  difficult  by  shrinking  advertising  resources.    As  available 
young  Americans  have  grown  less  disposed  toward  military  service,  congressional  mandates  restricting 
resources  for  recruiting  are  a  concern.    This  works  against  our  efforts  to  provide  recruiters  a  quality  of 
life  comparable  to  other  personnel.    Recruiting  duty  remains  arduous,  particularly  because  we  must 
remain  vigilant  to  avoid  declines  in  force  quality,  specifically  in  terms  of  aptitude  and  education. 
Retaining  the  ability  to  meet  our  nation's  security  needs  begins  with  a  well-supported  recruiting 
program. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE 

In  November  1993,  Congress  rescinded  the  statutory  restrictions  of  Title  10,  section  6015  and 
opened  exciting  new  career  opportunities  for  female  personnel.     Today,  there  are  over  55,000  women 
serving  in  the  Department  —  up  from  about  9000  in  1972.     Over  13,000  of  these  women  serve  at  sea 
or  are  attached  to  aviation  squadrons.    These  numbers  will  grow  in  the  coming  years.    We  are 
committed  to  moving  ahead  and  advancing  the  opportunities  available  for  women.    Habitability 
modifications  have  begun  on  three  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers,  our  most  modem  surface 
combatants,  and  our  newest  amphibious  warships.    We  also  expect  to  introduce  women  into  carrier  air 
squadrons  and  naval  construction  battalions.    Additionally,  we  expect  that  the  reserve  aircraft  carrier, 
USS  John  F.  Kennedy  and  mine  countermeasure  command  ship  USS  Inchon  will  be  opened  to  women 
in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  respectively.    Our  plans  call  for  opening  an  additional  aircraft  carrier,  four 
surface  combatants,  and  two  new  amphibious  assault  ships  (LSDs)  to  women  annually.    By  FY  1996, 
we  also  expect  to  open  two  large  deck  amphibious  ships  (LHA/LHDs)  per  year.    Working  with  the 
Congress  through  the  required  notification  process,  our  intent  is  for  the  first  several  hundred  women  to 
report  to  combatants  later  this  year.    For  the  Marine  Corps,  the  legislative  relief  opens  specialties  in  33 
of  36  occupation  fields  to  women  --  all  fields  but  those  involving  assignment  to  direct  ground  combat 
units.   Women  Marines  will  deploy  aboard  ships  consistent  with  their  assignments. 
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READINESS 

Staying  combat  ready  is  the  Department's  number  one  priority  because  it  is  the  key  to  winning 
wars.    In  close  partnership  with  Congress,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  combat  ready  forces  that 
have  properly  trained,  motivated  people;  and  safely  operating  well  maintained,  state-of-the-art 
equipment.    Measuring  or  predicting  combat  readiness  is  sometimes  difficult  because  it  requires  an 
assessment  of  both  tangible  and  intangible  components.    Tangible  components  include  resource  areas 
like  the  numbers  of  people,  pieces  of  equipment,  or  operational  status  of  our  ships  or  aircraft. 
Intangible  components  include  morale  and  leadership,  and  the  level  of  training  of  our  forces.   These 
intangible  areas  are  far  more  difficult  to  assess  and  often  require  a  subjective  analysis  based  on  unit 
commander  appraisal,  exercise  performance,  war  games  or  other  tests  which  attempt  to  approximate 
actual  wartime  situations. 

Operational  commitments  still  require  extensive  forward  deployment  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
forces  throughout  the  world.    While  the  readiness  of  these  forces  today  requires  investment  in  the 
traditional  categories  of  training,  maintenance  and  personnel,  their  readiness  in  the  future  is  not  without 
risks  as  discussed  earlier.    It  will  depend  upon  consistent  investment  in  all  categories  as  well  as  in  long 
term  recapitalization  of  the  force. 

High  quality  people  and  training,  coupled  with  well-maintained  and  recapitalized  equipment,  are 
essential  to  combat  readiness;  yet,  they  cannot  fully  compensate  for  the  cumulative  effects  of  obsolete 
technology.    Despite  our  current  lead  in  many  technologies,  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels  and  assume 
that  potential  adversaries  will  not  make  the  effort  to  catch  up  with  and  surpass  us.    Thus  readiness 
must,  over  time,  also  include  prudent  technological  modernization. 

NAVY 


Our  funding  is  sufficient  to  meet  today's  readiness  needs.     However,  as  our  overall  funding 
levels  decline,  we  have  chosen  to  reduce  aggressively  force  structure  and  infrastructure  in  order  to 
preserve  future  readiness  through  recapitalization.    As  has  been  adequately  addressed  in  the  previous 
section  on  risks.  Navy  future  readiness  is  of  real  concern.    Nevertheless,  today's  readiness  remains 
adequate  to  execute  the  National  Security  Strategy. 

As  shown  on  the  aviation,  surface  ship,  and  submarine  overall  readiness  graphs,  the  percentage 
of  units  fully  ready  to  perform  their  primary  missions  (i.e.  those  reporting  CI  or  C2  in  overall 
readiness)  as  reported  in  the  Status  of 
Resources  and  Training  Systems  (SORTS)  is 
well  above  levels  of  the  early  1980s.    It  is 
noted  that  the  low  overall  readiness 
percentages  during  that  period  (end  of 
"hollow  force")  are  the  result  primarily  of 
personnel  shortfalls  caused  by  low  retention. 
Maintenance  backlogs,  equipment 
degradations  and  weapon  shortages  caused 
by  funding  cutbacks  during  the  post- Vietnam 
period  influenced  this  readiness  as  well. 
There  is  also  a  slight  decline  in  recent  years 
in  CI  and  C2  reporting  percentages.    Today, 
this  decline  is  manageable  as  a  day-to-day 
matter.    If  need  be,  it  can  be  rapidly 
reversed;  however,  again  we  are  concerned 
about  readiness  in  the  out-years. 
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We  have  also  reduced  FY  1993 
programmed  personnel  manning  levels  from 
the  previous  wartime  manning  level  of  91.5 
per  cent  to  90  per  cent  for  our  ships  and 
aircraft  squadrons.   All  of  these  are 
acceptable  risks  that  we  will  continue  to 
monitor  closely. 

We  continue  to  review  our  Operations 
and  Maintenance  (O&M)  budget  and  the 
programs  they  support  for  possible 
efficiencies.    We  are  confident  that  we  can 
sustain  readiness  at  present  funding  levels. 
However,  the  rigorous  review  we  have  given 
to  O&M  has  left  little  slack  for  dealing  with 
further  reductions,  or  for  meeting  unforeseen 
contingencies. 

Our  depot  maintenance  program 
provides  an  example  of  our  strategy  of 
seeking  overhead  reductions  and  management 
efficiencies  while  budgeting  the  maximum 
fiscally  executable  maintenance  program.    We 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  projected  levels 
of  ship  and  aircraft  maintenance  backlogs  and 
are  comfortable  that  they  are  manageable  and 
represent  an  acceptable  level  of  readiness 
risk. 

In  addition  to  SORTS,  today  we  also 
assess  readiness  in  the  following  four  specific 
categories: 

Personnel:  The  most  critical  element 
in  all  readiness  indicators  is  clearly  persoimel. 
Having  the  right  number  and  quality  of 

motivated  personnel  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  and  with  the  right  training  is  the  foundation 
for  combat  readiness.    Ship/Squadron  Manning  Document  (SMD/SQMD)  programmed  manning  levels 
reflect  manning  percentages  compared  to  wartime  requirements. 

Operating  Levels:   Ship  Operating  Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  and  the  aviation  Flying  Hour  Program, 
while  more  an  input  rather  than  output  measure  of  readiness,  provide  an  indicator  of  the  potential  to 
conduct  tmit  training  and  therefore  contribute  to  unit  readiness.  Aircraft  Primary  Mission  Readiness 
(PMR)  rates  reflect  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required  to  keep  the  average  TACAIR  (Navy  CV- 
based  and  USMC  combat  aircraft)  and  ASW  flight  crew  qualifications  current. 

Maintenance  Backlogs:   Backlogs  reflect  delayed  depot  maintenance  for  aircraft  (air  frames, 
engines)  and  surface  ships  (overhauls,  restricted  availabilities/technical  availabilities  (RATA)). 

Material  Condition:   Percent  Operating  Time  Free  (POTF)  of  critical  mission-degrading 
(C3/C4)  equipment  casualty  reports  (CASREPs)  is  a  short-term  measure  of  ship  material  condition. 
Mission  C^able/FuU  Mission  Capable  (MC/FMC)  rates  are  a  similar  short-term  measure  of  aviation 
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material  condition. 

Measured  against  the  criteria  in  the  above  four  categories,  our  experience  in  the  year  just 
concluded  was  as  follows: 


FY  1993  Navy  Readiness  Indicators 

ProgfrnTavl /Actual 
Personnel 

Ship  Manning  Document  (SMD)  9l''.5%  /  91.1% 

Squadixm  Manning  Docament  (SQMD)  91.5%  /  90.0% 

Operating  levels 

Operating  Tempo  (days/quarter) 

Deployed  50.5   /  53.7 

Non-deployed  29.0   /  28.2 

Flying  Hour  Program  (hours/crew/niDnlh)  24.0  /  23.8 

Aircraft  Primary  Mission  Readiness  (Note  1)  85.0%  /  82.4% 

Maintenance  Backlogs 

Airframes  (aircraft)  100  /   39 

Engines  (aircraft)  250/249 

Ship  Overhauls  0/0 

Material  Condition  FY  1982-92  Mean/FY  1993 

Percent  of  Time  Free  of  C3/C4  CASREPs  (POTF)(ships)  73%  /  68% 

Mission  Capable  Rate  (aircraft)  71  %  /  71  % 

Fully  Mission  Capable  Rate  (aircraft)  60%  /  61  % 
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MARBME  CORPS 


The  Marine  Corps  also  remains  ready  and 
missions  and  tasks.    Readiness,  which  is  being 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  modernization  and 
support  establishment  improvements,  was  a 
central  concern  in  the  recently  completed 
Program  Review  for  Fiscal  Years  1995  through 
1999.    Readiness  programs  encompass  operating 
forces,  base  operations,  training  and  exercises, 
the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Forces,  and  depot 
maintenance.   We  are  continuing  to  focus  on 
providing  full  quality  support  to  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  with  highly  trained,  quality 
personnel;  well-maintained  equipment;  and 
adequate  levels  of  supply.    Even  though  the 
requested  funding  for  readiness  for  FY  1995 
should  maintain  current  levels,  we  have 
concerns  that  the  present  balance  could  be  easily 
upset  by  unprogrammed  conmiitments,  and  that 
the  backlogs  of  maintenance  and  repair  will 
continue  to  grow. 

While  the  overall  quality,  morale,  and 
personnel  and  training  readiness  of  the  Marine 
Corps  remains  high,  we  are  seeing  indications  of 
eroding  material  readiness  in  certain  areas  as 
budgetary  constraints  and  competing  fiscal 
requirements  force  hard  choices.   In  most  units, 
maintaining  the  highest  state  of  material 
readiness  is  simply  not  possible  at  this  time. 
While  Marine  aviation  material  readiness  trends 
are  in  general  positive  as  shown,  (i.e. 
approximately  80%  of  all  Marine  aircraft  are 
mission  capable),  for  the  first  time  in  over  a 
decade,  overall  ground  equipment  readiness  (i.e. 
combat  ready)  has  fallen  slightly  below  90  per 
cent.   The  substantial  backlogs  at  ground 
equipment  depot  repair  facilities,  $216.1  million 
in  FY  1994  and  $360.5  million  in  FY  1995, 
resulting  from  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm, 
will  make  it  difficult  to  reverse  this  trend.    At 
the  same  time,  the  backlog  of  maintenance  and 
repair  aboard  our  bases  and  stations,  grew  from 
624.5  million  in  FY  1994  to  $758.7  million  in 
FY  1995  and  continues  to  rise,  wdiile  available 
funding  continues  to  decrease. 


capable  of  executing  the  full  range  of  assigned 
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OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Across  all  environments,  last  year  was  the  safest  year  the  Department  has  ever  achieved.   So 
far  this  year  we  are  doing  even  better.   For  example: 

*  Total  Navy-Marine  Corps  military  fatalities  (operational  and  non-operational)  in  FY  93  were 
the  lowest  on  record  at  301.   The  Navy  with  203  had  its  best  year  ever  ~  a  50  per  cent  drop  in 
fatalities  from  a  decade  ago  and  a  12  per  cent  decline  from  230  in  FY  92.   Total  Marine  Corps 
fatalities  dropped  to  98  in  FY  93  -  also  lowest  on  record  -  down  from  123  in  FY  92. 

*  Total  Navy  operational  Class  A  mishaps  —  those  involving  loss  of  life,  total  disability,  or 
over  $1  million  in  damages  —  also  continued  a  dramatic  decline.   A  decade  ago  there  were  140.   In 
FY  92  there  were  80.   Last  year  we  achieved  a  record  low  of  69  ~  a  51  per  cent  reduction  over  the 
past  decade  and  a  14  per  cent  reduction  over  FY  92. 

*  Private  motor  vehicle  fatalities,  the  largest  killer  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  military 
personnel,  continued  to  decline  to  a  record  low  of  162  in  FY  93. 

*  Navy/Marine  Corps  Class  A  flight  mishaps  decreased  to  53  in  FY  93,  from  55  in  FY  92  and 
79  a  decade  ago.   The  mishap  rate,  which  was  3.90  mishaps  per  100,000  flight  hours  a  decade  ago, 
has  decreased  to  a  2.92  average  over  the  past  three  years. 

*  We've  also  significantly  reduced  the  number  of  serious  injuries  that  occur  on  the  job.   Over 
the  last  five  years,  work-related  injuries  declined  over  20  per  cent.    The  improvement  in  reduced  lost 
time  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  cost  avoidance.    These  improvements  remain 
impressive  (and  at  record  low  levels)  even  when  adjusted  for  the  decreased  number  of  personnel  in  the 
Department. 

The  Department  is  absolutely  committed  to  making  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  safe  for  our 
people.   The  support  provided  by  the  Congress  in  this  area  ~  especially  protecting  operations  and 
maintenance  funding  —  directly  corresponds  to  a  safer  service  and  protects  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  force.   We  are  committed  to  doing  even  better.   Our  goal  is  zero  mishaps  and  zero 
fatalities;  any  injury  or  loss  of  life  is  unacceptable.   Challenges,  like  fiirther  reductions  in  Navy/Marine 
Corps  Class  A  flight  mishaps  or  off  duty  motor  vehicle  fatalities,  remain. 

New  initiatives  to  make  the  Department  safer  include  teaching  and  applying  rigorous  principles 
of  risk  assessment  and  risk  management,  technological  improvements  such  as  aircraft  Ground 
Proximity  Warning  Systems,  and  continued  emphasis  on  human  factors.   The  Marine  Corps  has 
established  a  Safety  Division  at  Marine  Headquarters.   This  division,  reporting  directly  to  the  Assistant 
Commandant,  provides  central  policy  and  direction  for  all  Marine  Corps  safety  programs.    These 
actions  and  vigorous  command  attention  to  prevent  accidents,  disseminate  lessons  learned,  and  quickly 
take  remedial  action,  will  produce  the  continuous  improvement  in  Fleet  and  Marine  Corps  safety  we 
deem  essential. 

SHORE  TRAINING 

Shore  Training  received  a  comprehensive  look  this  past  year  under  the  Navy's  Zero-Based 
Training  and  Education  Review  (ZBT&ER).   This  year  long  effort  examined  the  complete  range  of 
Navy  shore  based  training  and  education  programs  to  ensure  that  we  are  properly  positioned  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  strategic  vision  ...From  the  Sea,  and  that  our  Navy  training  assets  are 
appropriately  sized  for  a  smaller  Fleet.  The  review  made  extensive  recommendations  to  focus  our 
training  on  core  missions;  create  a  training  structure  with  fewer  control  systems;  eliminate  unnecessary 
management  layers;  increase  collaboration  and  cooperation  between  various  organizations  in  the  Navy; 
and  perhaps  most  important,  promote  a  new,  robust  leadership  training  and  education  program. 
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The  ZBT&ER  consisted  of  five  major  working  groups  each  chaired  by  a  Navy  flag  officer. 
More  than  300  representatives  from  approximately  100  different  organizations  throughout  the 
Department  participated  in  the  review.    Each  group  examined  various  training  functions,  made 
suggestions  on  needed  improvements  and  recommended  specific  follow-on  studies  or  actions.   A  Shore 
Training  Assessment  core  working  group  and  a  newly  formed  training  Quality  Management  Board  will 
work  the  ZBT&ER  recommendations  to  further  improve  Navy  training  and  education  programs. 

The  Marine  Corps  will  continue  to  focus  and  build  upon  training  as  the  key  element  in  force 
readiness.   To  this  end,  we  will  continue  to  fully  fund  and  support  Marine  training  requirements.   Our 
efforts  in  this  regard  will  focus  on  eliminating  redundancies  where  and  whenever  possible,  using  new 
technology,  and  implementing  innovative  new  training  methods. 

MODELING  AND  SIMULATION 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  looking  forward  to  expanding  and  refining  its  use  of  Modeling 
and  Simulation  (M&S)  over  a  wide  spectrum  of  activities.    Management  personnel  at  all  levels  are 
aware  of  the  value  of  M&S  and  encourage  its  use  throughout  the  Department.    Examples  of 
cooperative  development  of  M&S  include  designs  of  war  games,  joint  participation  in  various  M&S 
working  groups,  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  about  new  technological  advances  and 
common  M&S  data  base  development.   Growth  and  accountability  of  M&S  systems  and  data  in  the 
Department  will  be  strengthened  through  improved  verification/validation/accreditation  processes 
conducted  by  Navy  Test  and  Evaluation. 
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EFFICIENCY 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Department's  fiscal  efforts  this  year  were  to  develop  a  deeper 
understanding  of  how  naval  forces  contribute  to  the  nation's  joint  warfighting  capabilities  and  to 
strengthen  the  link  between  our  strategic  vision  and  our  budget.    In  this  way,  the  Department  went  to 
great  lengths  in  its  Joint  Mission  Area  assessment  process  to  ensure  efficient  allocation  of  resources. 

JOINT  STRIKE 

Ultimately,  the  key  to  future  warfighting  for  the  Naval  Service  is  our  ability  to  successfully 
conduct  and  sustain  power  projection  operations.    Joint  strike  is  defined  as  a  joint/allied  action  which 
is  intended  to  inflict  damage  on,  or  destroy,  an  objective  at  sea,  or  ashore  by  force.    In  other  words, 
our  ability  to  project  devastating  power  from  the  sea  at  a  place  and  time  of  our  choosing. 

The  Naval  Service  provides  many  power  projection  options  for  joint  strike.    The  most 
important  of  these  are:  precise,  "smart"  munitions  delivered  from  sea  based  aircraft;  various  robust 
Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF)  combat  assault  packages;  and  the  distributed  strike  available 
from  increasingly  accurate  Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Missiles  (TLAM). 

CVN  -  76:  We  intend  to  maintain  12  aircraft  carriers  by  fully  fiinding  CVN  76,  our  tenth 
nuclear  powered  carrier,  this  year.     FY  1994  appropriations  made  $1.2  billion  available  for  CVN-76, 
once  authorized.    Authorization  of  CVN-76  in  FY  95  is  fiscally  responsible  because  it  will  ensure 
considerable  cost  savings  from  uninterrupted  series  construction  of  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers. 
Our  detailed  analysis  shows  that  delay  of  even  one  year  will  add  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
additional  cost  because  we  will  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  extensive  skills  and  efficient 
manufacturing  capabilities  developed  over  decades  of  unbroken  construction.    Such  a  delay  would 
increase  the  likelihood  that  we  will  experience  a  bottleneck  in  CVN  construction  early  in  the  next 
century  as  our  older  carriers  come  up  for  replacement.    If  we  incur  this  avoidable  cost  increase,  we 
will  reduce  the  funds  available  in  the  out  years  for  other  necessary  ship  recapitalization  and  risk  the 
fiscal  health  of  other  important  construction  capabilities.   Our  ship  construction  funds  are  at  the  lowest 
level  in  nearly  half  a  century  and  our  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion  plan  is  based  on  a  realistic 
assessment  that  an  increase  in  future  years  is  not  likely.    We  have  carefully  crafted  a  balanced,  long 
term  plan  to  meet  our  future  needs. 

We  know  what  CVN-76  can  and  will  do  for  oiu"  nation's  security  over  the  next  fifty  years.    We 
know  what  it  will  cost  and  when  it  will  be  delivered.   We  know  what  other  ships  we  will  need  to 
build  in  the  out  years.    And  we  know  that  any  delay  in  authorization  of  CVN-76  will  raise  the  final 
cost  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  degrade  an  increasingly  brittle  nuclear  shipbuilding 
industrial  base.    CVN-76  will  provide  the  longest  return  on  investment  of  any  combat  capability  in 
America's  arsenal  —  fully  50  years  of  service. 

Arleigh  Burke  Class  Destroyer  (DDG  51):  Our  joint  strike  capability  is  significantly 
strengthened  with  the  Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Cruise  Missile  capability  of  our  new  DDG  5 1  Class 
Guided  Missile  Destroyer.   We  have  developed  an  affordable  plan  which  procures  three  destroyers  per 
year  in  order  to  fully  recapitalize  the  surface  combatant  force.   This  multi-mission  destroyer  is  a 
generation  ahead  of  the  ships  it  replaces. 

New  Attack  Submarine  (NSSN):  The  New  Attack  Submarine  will  have  the  capability  to  launch 
long  range  land  attack  cruise  missiles  as  well  as  enough  modularity  to  be  able  to  support  other  aspects 
of  joint  strike.    The  operational  flexibility  of  this  submerged  platform  —  its  ability  to  conduct  covert 
surveillance  and  special  operations  missions  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  joint  task  force  —  will  minimize 
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potential  losses  of  aircraft,  pilots,  and  other  seaborne  forces. 

F/A-18  Hornet.  The  F/A-18  Hornet  is  the  backbone  of  naval  aviation  strike.   We  seek  funding 
for  24  F/A-18  C/D  aircraft  per  year  through  FY  97.   In  FY  97,  we  plan  to  commence  initial 
production  of  an  improved  version,  the  F/A-18  E/F.    This  improved  version  will  build  on  the  proven 
technology  of  earlier  models.   In  particular,  the  F/A-18  E/F  will  have  greater  payload  flexibility,  an 
increased  capability  to  return  to  the  carrier  with  unexpended  ordnance,  room  for  growth,  and  enhanced 
survivability  features.   It  will  increase  our  capability  to  conduct  Close  Air  Sv^)port,  fighter  escort,  air 
interdiction,  and  Fleet  and  Landing  force  air  defense. 

F-14  upgrade:  We  intend  to  increase  our  ability  to  improve  our  air  wings'  multi-mission 
capabilities,  including  Close  Air  Support,  by  upgrading  210  F-14  air  superiority  fighters  with  a 
precision  ground  attack  capability.   This  will  increase  the  total  number  of  multi-mission,  precision 
strike  capable  aircraft  in  our  carrier  air  wings  —  a  key  step  as  we  restructure  for  warfare  ashore. 

A  V-8B  remanufacture:  We  are  greatly  increasing  our  ability  to  conduct  joint  strike  operations 
around  the  clock  by  remanufacturing  the  AV-8B  Harrier  with  a  night  attack/radar  configuration. 
Besides  giving  the  Hairier  night  attack  capability,  this  upgrade  provides  significant  operational  and 
safety  enhancements  and  resets  the  service  life  baseline. 

Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  (JAST):  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin  initiated  the 
JAST  program  to  serve  as  the  Department  of  Defense's  focal  point  for  defining  fiiture  strike  systems. 
Using  a  joint  Navy  and  Air  Force  integrated  product  team  of  war  fighters  and  technologists,  the  JAST 
program  will  explore  and  demonstrate  affordable  technologies  and  manufacturing  processes.   By 
reducing  the  life  cycle  cost  of  fiiture  strike  systems  and  promoting  joint  service  use  and  commonality, 
JAST  will  support  successful  development  and  production  of  next  generation  strike  weapon  systems 
for  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  our  allies. 

Advanced  Short  Takeoff  and  Vertical  Landing  (ASTOVL):  The  ASTOVL  demonstrator 
project  is  a  joint  Navy-Marine/ARPA  program  to  investigate  the  technical  feasibility  of  developing  a 
lightweight,  affordable  aircraft  with  short  takeoff  and  vertical  landing  capabilities.   We  are  examining 
the  feasibility  of  fi-eeing  a  major  portion  of  the  Department's  tactical  air  from  the  need  to  use  catapults 
and  arresting  gear  and/or  long  nmways.   Additionally,  through  modularity,  a  conventional  takeoff  and 
landing  version  will  be  examined.   ASTOVL  will  also  be  assessed  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  JAST 
flying  concept  demonstrators  based  on  joint  service  application. 

Tomahawk  Baseline  Improvement  Program  (TBIP):  The  core  strike  capability  provided  by 
modem  surface  combatants  and  attadc  submarines  is  the  ability  to  launch  precision  strikes  with 
Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Missiles  (TLAM).   Twice  during  1993,  the  Naval  Service  used  Tomahawk 
missiles  against  Iraq.   The  reason  for  this  choice  is  clear  Tomahawk  missiles  provide  our  National 
Command  Authority  a  potent,  responsive,  precision  strike  capability,  r^idly  available  from  forward 
positioned  forces.   This  is  a  particularly  valuable  strike  option  when  the  targets  are  fixed.   Our  budget 
request  seeks  to  fimd  the  TBIP  program  which  will  make  Tomahawk  even  better  by  improving  missile 
accuracy  and  reliability,  thus  limiting  imdesirable  collateral  damage. 

Joint  weapons  initiatives:  Joint  weapons  development  and  procurement  programs  are  critical, 
especially  in  this  era  of  high-cost  technology.   Although  there  are  still  some  service  unique  weapons 
requirements  because  of  differing  mission  needs  and  types  of  launching  platforms,  a  large  number  of 
new  requirements  and  plans  can  be  developed  jointly.   We  have  an  updated  Joint  Standoff  Weapons 
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Master  Plan  and  a  Joint  Air-to-Air  Missile  road  map  to  do  so. 

The  two  most  significant  joint  weapons  development  initiatives  for  the  Department  are  Joint 
Standoff  Weapon  (JSOW)  and  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munitions  (JDAM).    JSOW  is  a  Navy  lead  program 
with  the  Air  Force  that  will  provide  an  air-to-groxind  standoff  attack  capability  against  a  variety  of 
targets  during  day,  night  and  adverse  weather  conditions.    JDAM,  an  Air  Force  lead  program,  will 
develop  adverse  weather  guidance  kits  and  multi-function  fuzing  for  general  purpose  bombs. 

The  Departments  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  also  been  working  closely  together 
developing  joint  plans  for  air  launched  weapons.   The  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack  Weapon  System 
(TSSAM)  is  a  cooperative  development  program  between  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.   Navy  and  Air 
Force  also  are  working  together  in  the  development  and  production  of  improved  Advanced  Medium 
Range  Air-to-Air  Missile  (AMRAAM)  and  Sidewinder  missiles.    To  prevent  gaps  and  unnecessary 
duplication  in  capability,  the  improved  AMRAAM  and  Sidewinder  programs  were  constructed  using  a 
total  systems  approach.   This  close  working  relationship  includes  coordination  of  basic  technology 
projects  that  feed  umbrella  weapons  programs.    For  example.  Navy  is  concentrating  on  development  of 
advanced  seeker,  guidance,  and  sensor-fused  weapons  technologies  to  enhance  precision  strike.    We 
will  continue  to  seek  opportunities  to  develop  all  weapons  systems  jointly  and  thus  responsibly  execute 
our  budget  authority  while  meeting  the  nation's  defense  needs. 

JOINT  LITTORAL  WARFARE 

Today,  since  no  nation  can  challenge  our  ability  to  control  the  seas,  we  have  concentrated  our 
planning  on  winning  the  contest  for  control  of  the  land  and  sea  areas  of  the  littoral.    Joint  littoral 
warfare  is  defined  as  the  use  of  joint  and  allied  forces,  in  concert  with  naval  forces,  to  influence,  deter, 
contain,  or  defeat  a  regional  power  through  the  projection  of  maritime  power.    The  area  of  control 
necessary  to  support  joint  littoral  operations  will  be  dictated  by  the  actual  tactical  situation  faced  but 
generally  extends  from  the  shore  to  open  ocean,  and  inland  from  the  shore  over  that  area  that  can  be 
supported  and  controlled  directly  from  the  sea. 

Joint  littoral  warfare  has  an  inherently  greater  emphasis  on  fighting  over  land  than  over  open 
ocean.    This  fact  drives  a  significantly  greater  need  for  seamless  warfighting  with  other  services  and 
less  emphasis  on  isolated  naval  missions.   During  the  Cold  War,  we  worried  about  coordination 
between  the  services.   Under  our  new  vision  of  the  ftiture,  we  seek  to  achieve  full  tactical  integration. 

Maritime  Prepositioning  Force:   Employment  of  the  three  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force 
(MPF)  squadrons  during  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  decisively  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
these  expeditionary  assets  to  the  Nation.   Coupled  with  fly-in  Marines,  MPF  provided  the  first 
substantial  ground  defense  capability  in  theater  and  the  margin  of  deterrence  that  discouraged  Iraqis 
firom  continuing  into  Saudi  Arabia.    Further,  MPF  squadrons  provided  sustainment  for  U.S.  Army  units 
in  the  first  month  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

MPF  assets  were  most  recently  used  in  Somalia  to  support  the  humanitarian  relief  and  security 
missions  of  Operations  Restore  Hope  and  Continue  Hope.    Somalia's  infrastructure  proved  extremely 
limited  and  required  extensive  engineering  efforts  to  enable  additional  forces  and  equipment  to  arrive. 
During  that  initial  50-day  build-up  period,  Marine  MPF  assets  pre  /ided  required  logistics  support  for 
all  United  Nations  forces  ashore.   The  three  current  MPF  squadrons,  composed  of  a  total  of  13  ships, 
provide  our  Nation  a  geo-strategically  positioned  capability  and  are  consistent  with  ...From  the  Sea, 
providing  a  unique  capability  in  joint  littoral  operations. 

Amphibious  Lift.  Naval  amphibious  forces  remain  the  nation's  only  self-sustainable  forcible 
entry  capability.  These  forces  will  enable  further  introduction  of  military  forces  when  required.  To 
transport,  provide  presence,  and  deploy  highly  capable  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces  effectively,  the 
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Department  is  modernizing  and  tailoring  its  amphibious  forces  to  provide  an  over  the  horizon  launch 
capability  in  support  of  the  Naval  Service's  strategic  vision,  ...From  the  Sea.   The  capability  of  1 1 
Amphibious  Ready  Groups  (ARGs)  meets  forward  presence  requirements.    Vital  to  this  capability  is 
the  continued  modernization  of  the  Navy's  amphibious  shipping.   The  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
programmed  amphibious  lift  for  2.5  Marine  Expyeditionary  Brigade  (MEB)  equivalents,  in  accordance 
with  Defense  Planning  Guidance.    With  the  scheduled  decommissioning  of  the  remaining  LSTs  and 
LKAs  during  FY  1994  and  FY  1995,  we  will  temporarily  dip  below  2.0  MEBs  lift  in  the  vehicle 
square  footage  category. 

It  is  our  assessment  that  a  short  term  degradation  is  an  acceptable  risk  pending  the  introduction 
of  the  new  LPD-17  (LX)  class  which  will  incorporate  the  capabilities  currently  provided  by  the  aging 
LPD,  LKA,  LST,  and  LSD-36  class  amphibious  ships.   The  LPD-17  procurement  is  programmed  to 
begin  in  FY  96  with  first  delivery  in  FY  2002,  and  it  is  critical  that  this  program  not  be  delayed.    In 
addition  to  LPD-17,  the  Department  continues  to  plan  for  a  seventh  LHD. 

MV-22:  Effective  application  of  Operational  Maneuver  From  The  Sea  requires  the  capability  to 
project  forces  deep  inland  from  positions  over  the  horizon.   To  realize  this  capability,  which  will 
vastly  complicate  an  opponent's  defensive  problem  and  will  substantially  reduce  friendly  losses,  we 
must  replace  the  existing  fleet  of  slow,  aging  medium  lift  helicopters,  many  of  which  are  older  than 
the  pilots  flying  them. 

We  expect  to  replace  the  CH-46  fleet  with  the  MV-22  Medium  Lift  Alternative,  which  will 
serve  as  the  backbone  of  the  Marine  Corps'  assault  support  force  well  into  the  21st  century.    This 
aircraft  will  provide  a  quantum  improvement  in  mobility  and  tactical  flexibility,  complementing  the 
revolutionary  technology  incorporated  in  the  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  and  permitting 
unprecedented  maneuver  by  amphibious  forces.   The  MV-22  is  the  Department's  highest  aviation 
priority  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  (AAAV):  The  AAAV  will  provide  the  Marine  Corps 
with  its  primary  means  of  amphibiotis  surface  assault.    Currently  in  the  Concept  Exploration  and 
Definition  Phase  of  the  acquisition  process,  it  is  a  companion  to  the  MV-22  within  the  Operational 
Maneuver  from  the  Sea  concept.    It  is  a  critical  component  of  future  naval  power  projection.    The 
AAAV  is  designed  for  high  speed  transit  ashore  from  vessels  standing  well  out  to  sea,  but  will  also 
permit  embarked  troops  to  maneuver  deep  inland  in  a  single,  seamless  stroke  against  the  depth  of  the 
enemy's  defenses.    As  it  replaces  the  30  year  old  LVTP-7,  the  AAAV  will  provide  the  Marine  Coqjs 
with  one  of  the  most  versatile,  capable  weapons  systems  in  the  world,  and  will  materially  enhance  the 
Naval  Service's  ability  to  project  decisive  combat  power  ashore. 

Close  Air  Support.  The  new  security  environment  allows  us  to  devote  relatively  less  attention 
to  Fleet  Air  Defense  and  more  attention  to  Close  Air  Support.   Our  aircraft  modernization  program, 
including  AV-8B  remanufacture,  AH-IW  mid-life  upgrade,  F/A-18,  and  F-14  upgrade  will  enhance  our 
ability  to  conduct  Close  Air  Support.    Operational  commanders  are  exploring  various  ways  to  increase 
the  amotint  of  training  dedicated  to  Close  Air  Support.    We  are  also  upgrading  our  Command  and 
Control  architecture  to  improve  coordination  of  air  support  with  forces  ashore. 

Expeditionary  Air  Support.  Essential  to  the  sustainment  of  our  expeditionary  assets  are  both 
the  Marine  Aviation  Logistics  Support  Program  (MALSP)  and  the  Expeditionary  Airfield  2000  (EAF 
2000).    MALSP  is  a  structured  but  flexible  method  of  organizing,  deploying,  and  employing  Marine 
aviation  logistics  capability.   Incorporation  of  the  International  Maritime  Satellite  (INMARSAT)  has 
improved  the  responsiveness  of  MALSP  with  the  capability  to  accormnodate  the  timely  reordering  of 
aircraft  parts  from  anywhere  in  the  world.   The  EAF  2000  program  provides  the  means  to  construct  an 
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airfield  at  an  austere  site  with  a  3800  foot  runway,  associated  taxi-ways,  arresting  gear,  lighting,  and 
parking  for  72  tactical  aircraft.    An  EAF  2000  can  be  constructed  and  operating  within  days. 

Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (TBMD):  As  Operation  Desert  Storm  clearly  demonstrated, 
the  proliferation  of  theater  ballistic  missiles  (TBMs)  poses  increasing  danger  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  and  our  allies.  This  is  true  whether  these  missiles  cany  crude,  conventional 
warheads  to  demoralize  populations  or  governments,  or  whether  they  have  the  greater  destructive 
capacity  made  possible  by  arming  them  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD). 

The  Navy  Department  is  aggressively  pursuing  improved  capabilities  for  countering  this  threat. 
Our  sea-based  initiative  seeks  to  build  on  the  proven  technology  of  our  Aegis  surface  combatant  force. 
In  the  near  future.  Aegis  cruisers  and  Arleigh  Burke  (DDG  51)  destroyers  will  provide  a  somewhat 
limited,  but  nonetheless  highly  mobile  and  credible  TBMD  capability.   When  Aegis  SPY-1  radar 
software  improvements  are  combined  with  improvements  to  the  Standard  Missile,  these  ships  can 
provide  endo-atmospheric  (lower  tier)  defense  against  incoming  ballistic  missiles.   The  Department  of 
Defense  is  also  requesting  funding  to  continue  development  of  a  more  capable  theater  wide  (upper  tier) 
defense.    This  upper  tier  capability  would  permit  a  highly  mobile  theater,  rather  than  area,  defense. 

We  are  also  looking  at  a  more  limited  near  term  TBMD  upgrade  for  the  Marine  Corps.   This 
program  consists  of  improving  the  TPS-59  radar  for  ballistic  missile  cuing,  improving  the  ability  to 
broadcast  cuing  to  other  forces  via  JTIDS,  and  upgrading  Hawk  missile  capabilities. 

To  augment  these  capabilities  and  provide  over  the  horizon  early  warning,  we  have  embarked 
on  a  joint  program  with  the  Army  to  develop  and  field  Joint  Tactical  Ground  Stations  (JTAGS). 
JTAGS  vans  will  allow  in-theater  processing  of  space  based  warning  data,  greatly  enhancing  the 
abilities  of  active  theater  defenses. 

Regardless  of  their  individual  components,  our  systems  will  seek  inter-operability  with  those 
under  development  by  our  service  counterparts  to  maximize  their  synergy,  and  will  be  developed  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty  provisions. 

Cooperative  Engagement.  Cooperative  Engagement  is  a  system  that  will  significantly  enhance 
capabilities  in  Joint  Theater  Air  and  Self  Defense  missions  against  reduced  signatin°e  cruise  and  theater 
ballistic  missiles  by  combining  tracks  from  dispersed  force  sensors  into  a  real  time,  accurate,  fire 
control  quality  Anti-Air  Warfare  (AAW)  picture  shared  force  wide.     Cooperative  Engagement's  high 
data  rate  and  real  time  exchange  of  fire  control  sensor  data  will  greatly  expand  our  mission 
effectiveness  in  the  littoral. 

Combat  Identification:  Congestion  in  littoral  war  zones  combined  with  the  complexities  of  the 
sea,  air,  land,  and  space  interface  increases  the  difficulty  of  identifying  and  sorting  the  dispositions  of 
friendly,  neutral,  and  hostile  forces.   Doing  so  has  become  increasingly  critical  as  weapon  lethality  has 
increased  and  target  engagement  response  times  have  decreased.   Enhancements  to  the  current  Position 
Location  Reporting  System  and  increased  fielding  of  the  Global  Positioning  System  have  provided 
greater  capability  for  the  positive  identification  of  friendly  ground  forces.  The  Department  of  the 
Navy  has  the  lead  for  the  Department  of  Defense's  Cooperative  Aircraft  Identification  program  and  is 
also  coordinating  with  the  Army  on  the  Battlefield  Identification  program.   Future  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  joint  combat  identification  doctrine  and  systems  that  can  be  used  without  broadcasting  the 
location  of  friendly  forces  to  enemy  surveillance. 

Naval  Surface  Fire  Support,  Naval  Surface  Fire  Support  (NSFS)  includes  those  capabilities 
needed  to  suppress,  neutralize,  or  destroy  enemy  targets  that  interfere  with  or  prohibit  our  ability  to 
conduct  combat  operations  ashore.  Our  fire  support  capability  currently  consists  of  five  inch  naval 
guns  on  many  of  our  surface  combatants.   Given  our  intent  to  conduct  combat  amphibious  operations 
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from  over  the  horizon,  we  are  aggressively  examining  ways  to  improve  the  range  of  our  capabilities. 
A  Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis  (COEA)  is  ongoing  to  assess  options  in  this  area.   The 
COEA  is  looking  at  a  wide  range  of  new  capabilities  in  gun  and  missile  systems.    Some  promising 
areas  are  adaptation  of  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System  (AT ACM)  for  maritime  use  and 
development  of  new  naval  gun  systems  with  extended  range  capabilities.    We  are  also  working  to 
improve  our  ability  to  coordinate  NSFS  with  Close  Air  Support. 

Mine  Warfare:  The  Gulf  War  showed  that  inexpensive,  readily  available  mines  will  persist  as  a 
major  warfighting  concern.    The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  aggressively  upgrading  and  modernizing 
the  mine  countermeasures  force,  both  active  and  reserve.    Our  commitment  is  showing  results;  delivery 
of  the  new  AVENGER  Mine  Countermeasure  (MCM  1)  class  is  nearing  completion  —  the  last  of  14 
authorized  ships,  10  active  and  4  reserve,  will  be  commissioned  this  year.    The  first  OSPREY  Mine 
Hunting  Coastal  class  vessel  has  been  commissioned  and  the  full  inventory  of  12  ships,  11  reserve  and 
1  active,  will  be  in  service  by  1997.    Conversion  of  USS  Inchon  to  a  Mine  Countermeasures  Support 
ship  (MCS)  in  the  reserve  force,  scheduled  for  completion  by  1996,  is  on  track.   This  ship  will  provide 
command,  control,  communications  and  logistic  support  to  air  and  surface  mine  countermeasures 
operations.    Our  New  Attack  Submarine  (NSSN)  planning  will  incorporate  several  design  initiatives 
that  improve  our  countermine  posture.    In  addition,  we  are  exploring  iimovative  utilization  of  Air 
Cushioned  Landing  Craft  (LCAC)  in  countermine  warfare  (called  MCACs). 

An  aggressive  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  research  and  development  effort  is  underway  to  improve 
our  ability  to  find  and  neutralize  mines  in  the  shallow  water  zone,  in  the  surf  and  on  the  shore.    We 
call  this  our  Shallow  Water  Mine  Countermeasure  (SWMCM)  program.    Improved  reconnaissance, 
detection  and  avoidance  of  mines  are  near  term  goals,  with  in-surf  clearance  the  ultimate  aim  of  this 
initiative.   Concurrently,  we  are  also  integrating  mine  countermeasures  training  into  all  amphibious 
exercises. 

Several  other  countermine  warfare  initiatives  include  the  establishment  of  a  dedicated  Mine 
Warfare  Center  of  Excellence  at  our  new  facility  in  Ingleside,  Texas;  reorganization  of  our  operational 
command  structure  to  place  all  mine  warfare  forces  under  a  single  commander,  and  concurrent  stand- 
up  of  a  Program  Executive  Office  for  all  mine  warfare  procurement  actions.   We  fully  recognize  that 
continued  improvement  in  this  area  is  vital  to  mission  success.    Under  Public  Law  102-190,  we  will 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  our  mine  warfare  posture. 

Ship  Self-Defense  (SSD):  One  of  the  highest  priorities  in  the  Department  is  to  strengthen 
significantly  our  SSD  capabilities.    Our  programs  will  fiilly  integrate  ship,  force  and  other  service 
sensors  in  order  to  achieve  24  hour,  extended  range,  three  dimensional  coverage;  improve  early 
detection  and  cumulative  information  hand-off  about  hostile  targets;  strengthen  single  ship  and  multi- 
unit  tactics  including  full  integration  of  joint  systems  in  order  to  enhance  rapid  response,  and  where 
needed,  develop  new  capabilities  (both  hard  and  soft  kill). 

For  example,  we  are  improving  our  PHALANX  close-in  weapon  system,  procuring  the  Rolling 
Airframe  Missile,  and  developing  the  Evolved  Sea  Sparrow  Missile.   Additionally,  we  are  pursuing  a 
new  soft  kill  capability  with  an  active  off-board  countermeasures  system  called  Nulka.  A  SSD  system 
will  integrate  these  defensive  weapons  as  well  as  interface  with  our  plaimed  Cooperative  Engagement 
capability.   In  related  areas,  we  are  moving  ahead  with  plans  to  purchase  a  mix  of  improved  integrated 
air  to  surface  weapon  systems  for  the  SH-60  helicopter  (Penguin  and  Hellfire  anti-ship  missiles)  and 
improved  electronic  surveillance  capabilities  which  will  extend  significantly  ship  self  defense 
capabilities  against  surface,  subsurface  and  air  threats. 

Shallow  Water  Anti-Submarine  (ASW)  initiatives:  Shallow  water  ASW  initiatives  are  also  a 
priority  in  our  budget  request.    We  continue  to  improve  acoustic  and  non-acoustic  ASW  technologies 
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necessary  to  counter  a  diesel  submarine  threat.    Development  of  the  Advanced  Deployable  System  and 
fleet  introduction  of  the  new  Small  Waterplane  Area  Twin  Hull  (SWATH)  and  Surveillance  Towed 
Array  Sensor  System  (SURTASS)  vessels  will  improve  our  shallow  water  ASW  capabilities.    Airborne 
laser  system  development  continues  to  show  promise.    Operationally,  we  are  refining  the  way  we  use 
attack  submarines  in  shallow  water  and  littoral  areas.    For  example,  closely  integrated  submarine 
support  with  other  Naval  Expeditionary  capabilities,  which  used  to  be  relatively  uncommon,  has  been 
significantly  improved  and  is  proving  highly  effective.    Battle  Group  Commanders  have  demonstrated 
rapid  and  flexible  communications  through  "call  ups"  using  the  Extremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF) 
system  that  was  originally  developed  for  our  strategic  submarines.    This  is  a  good  example  of  how  we 
have  taken  advantage  of  existing  systems  designed  for  the  Cold  War  and  applied  them  to  emerging 
roles.    In  addition,  our  New  Attack  Submarine  (NSSN)  will  have  a  significantly  improved  torpedo 
capability  for  shallow  water  ASW. 

We  have  several  new  surface  ship  initiatives  to  improve  oiu"  shallow  water  capability  against 
diesel  submarines.  Foremost  among  the  sensor  improvements  are  digital  upgrades  to  the  SQQ-89  ASW 
Combat  System  designed  to  incorporate  newer  shallow  water  waveforms  developed  for  the  AN/SQS- 
53C  Sonar.    Weapons  initiatives  include  a  dynamic  new  concept  to  evolve  a  hybrid  torpedo  based  on 
the  best  attributes  of  the  MK-50,  MK-46  and  MK-48  ADCAP  weapons  systems.    Additionally,  we  are 
augmenting  ship  survivability  by  pursuing  the  Joint  US/UK  Surface  Ship  Torpedo  Defense  program 
which  includes  the  introduction  of  improved  counter-torpedo  decoys. 

Our  aviation  community  is  developing  an  updated  SH-60  multi-mission  helicopter  which  will 
have  an  Advanced  Low  Frequency  Dipping  Sonar,  infrared  detection  capabilities,  acoustic  processing 
and  an  Inverse  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar  capable  of  detecting  a  snorkeling  diesel  submarine.    All  data 
will  be  fully  integrated  onboard  surface  combatants  via  a  directional  two-way  data  link.    Furthermore, 
we  have  instituted  an  aggressive  site-specific  SHAREM/AIREM  program  to  gather  detailed 
environmental  data  and  provide  stressing  exercise  opportunities  in  littoral  areas  of  interest.    We 
recognize  the  challenge  posed  by  shallow  water  submarine  threats  and  intend  to  work  closely  with 
Congress  to  ensure  we  maintain  the  ASW  edge  necessary  to  prevail  in  combat  along  the  littoral. 


FORWARD  PRESENCE 


In  September  1993,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  directed  the  assessment  of  forward  naval 
presence  as  a  Joint  Mission  Area  within  the  Navy  Department's  budget  review  process.   The 

Secretary's  direction  stemmed  ft^om  the 


Forward  Naval  Presence... 


MiliUiy  Objective 


Methodolo, 


^ 


Bottom-Up  Review  determination  that  unique 
naval  force  structure  requirements  be  based 
upon  the  demands  of  overseas  presence  as 
well  as  major  regional  contingencies.   The 
Defense  Planning  Guidance  established  the 
strategic  linkage  of  overseas  presence  to  the 
national  security  tenets  of  engagement, 
partnership,  and  prevention. 

The  goal  of  the  forward  presence 
assessment  is  to  define  the  concept  of 
overseas  presence  and  its  linkage  to  force 
requirements  and  programs.    The  intent  is  to 
determine,  by  region,  specific  strategic  and 
political  interests  and  to  translate  them  into 
military  objectives  and  supporting  tasks 
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necessary  to  achieve  those  interests.   Naval  forces  are  then  derived  to  fulfill  the  military  objectives  and 
tasks.   These  task-derived  naval  forces  are  then  validated  against  the  original  political  interests  with 
specific  regard  for  their  size,  shape,  and  constancy  of  presence. 

Naval  presence  forces  —  in  support  of  our  national  security  strategy  —  are  engaged  in 
operations  in  regions  of  the  world  where  U.S.  interests  lie,  in  order  to  prevent  dangers  to  those 
interests.   Presence  forces  enhance  these  efforts  through  U.S.  partnership  with  friends  and  allies  to 
support  both  deterrence  and  timely  initial  crisis  response.   We  must  remain  mindful  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  naval  forces  is  combat:  to  deter  and  defeat  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.    Forces 
created  to  perform  that  role,  however,  can  be  —  and  have  been  throughout  history  —  employed  in 
noncombatant  uses.   By  using  an  assessment  approach  which  structures  naval  forces  in  a  presence  role 
for  well-defined  military  objectives  and  tasks,  the  forward  presence  assessment  ensures  that  forces  for 
presence  are  shaped  for  combat. 

JOINT  SURVEILLANCE 

The  lessons  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  indicate  that  accurate  surveillance  is  essential  for 
modem  combat.    Recognizing  that  effective  surveillance  is  a  force  multiplier,  the  Department  is 
actively  identifying  and  seeking  to  acquire  systems  which  enable  a  Joint  Task  Force  Commander  to 
locate,  identify,  and  engage  the  enemy  effectively  through  the  exploitation  of  imagery,  telemetry,  and 
the  electromagnetic  and  acoustic  spectrums.   Joint  surveillance  is  defined  as  the  systematic  observation 
and  exploitation  of  the  multi-dimensional  theater  battle  space  by  all  available  sensors  ~  from  national 
assets  to  battlefield  systems.   These  systems  conduct  observation  of  aerospace,  surface  and  subsurface 
areas,  and  places  or  things  by  visual,  aural,  electronic,  photographic  or  other  means.   Land,  sea,  air, 
and  space  systems  provide  this  capability. 

Along  with  other  mission  area  assessments,  our  objective  was  to  improve  our  ability  to  work 
jointly,  and  seamlessly  process  and  transmit  data  in  near  real  time  to  Joint  Task  Force  Commanders. 
We  were  guided  by  the  recognition  that  joint  surveillance  must  extend  across  time,  firom  before  the 
start  of  hostilities,  through  the  attack,  until  a  decision  to  terminate  or  recommence  the  attack  is  made. 

As  we  conducted  this  assessment,  we  also  recognized  that  requirements  for  fighting  along 
coastal  areas  are  often  different  ft-om  those  needed  to  win  control  of  deep  ocean  areas.   The  land-to- 
sea  interface  is  a  complex,  confusing,  often  crowded  envirormient.   For  example,  surveillance  systems 
must  now  operate  effectively  over  both  land  and  sea,  and  support  both  the  Fleet  and  Marine 
Expeditionary  Forces  ashore.   We  must  better  learn  to  manage  and  identify  friendly,  neutral,  and 
hostile  shipping  in  the  confusion  along  the  shore.    We  must  account  for  dangerous  in-shore  mine 
threats  and  diesel  submarines.   And  our  weapons  must  increasingly  be  smart  and  able  to  differentiate 
between  inter-mixed  platforms.   Of  particular  concern  is  the  lack  of  a  manned  tactical  aerial 
recormaissance  system;  however,  the  Marine  Corps,  in  conjunction  with  the  Navy,  is  vigorously 
working  to  field  an  all-weather,  stand-off  manned  tactical  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  capability. 

Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft  (MPA):  The  Navy's  P-3  MPA  aircraft  program  is  being  refocused  so 
that  it  remains  applicable  for  littoral  warfare.   In  particular,  we  are  improving  the  surveillance  systems 
of  the  P-3  to  make  it  more  useful  in  the  missions  we  now  envision.   Upgrades  include  addition  of 
long-range  optical  systems,  radar  upgrades  and  improved  command  and  control  systems. 

Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle  (UAV):  We  are  rapidly  developing  a  follow-on  to  the  successful 
PIONEER  UAV.   This  follow-on  is  a  naval  version  of  the  U.S.  Army  Short  Range  block  0  UAV 
(UAV-SR).   We  envision  using  this  UAV  for  improved  intelligence  collection,  detection  of  mine 
fields,  pre-strike  reconnaissance,  multi-sensor  targeting,  battle  damage  assessment,  electronic  warfare, 
NBC  detection,  extended  commimication,  and  data  links.   Our  first  at-sea  demonstration  was 
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successfully  conducted  in  December  1993  on  board  USS  Essex  and  additional  at-sea  trials  are 
scheduled  for  later  this  year.    Ultimately,  we  intend  to  deploy  this  system  on  all  aircraft  carriers  and 
large-deck  amphibious  assault  class  ships. 

Unmanned  Underwater  Vehicle  (UUV):  A  program  is  being  developed  to  allow  surface 
combatants  and  attack  submarines  to  use  unmanned  underwater  vehicles  for  reconnaissance  of  choke 
points,  harbors,  and  mine  fields.   Attack  submarines  with  this  capability  will  provide  unique  covert 
surveillance  of  littoral  areas  including  amphibious  landing  areas. 

JOINT  SPACE  AND  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE/INTELLIGENCE 

Joint  Space  and  Electronic  warfare/Intelligence  (Joint  SEW/I)  combines  command  and  control  warfare 
(C2W),  and  supporting  communications  and  computer  networks  (C4I),  to  enhance  warfare  operations. 
Joint  SEW/I  is  both  a  primary  assessment  area  and  implementing  area  that  provides  an  information 
architecture  to  compliment  other  warfare  areas.   For  example,  it  encompasses  sensor  information 
necessary  to  carry  out  other  warfare  mission  areas.  Our  plans  seek  to  encompass  national  systems 
through  tactical  systems.  Our  intent  is  to  develop  an  architecture  which  provides  our  forces  with  real 
time  significant  information  when  our  war  fighters  need  it. 

Communications  Upgrades:  We  are  also  pursuing  a  number  of  communications  upgrades 
including  expansion  of  the  number  of  satellite  communications  channels  available  to  our  forces  and 
increasing  the  bandwidth  and  data  rates  of  our  communications  systems.    We  are  placing  an  SHE 
capability  on  every  carrier,  amphibious  flagship,  and  selected  cruisers  in  the  force.  EHF  capabilities  are 
being  added  on  surface  combatants  and  submarines;  and  UHF  satellite  capabilities  are  being  added  to 
airborne  early  warning  and  maritime  surveillance  aircraft.    We  are  working  to  standardize  demand 
assigned  multiple  access  (DAMA)  SHE  systems  with  other  services  and  fiirther  improve  UHF  DAMA. 
We  are  improving  our  ability  to  use  digital  information  ~  particularly  imagery  and  data  base  transfer 
information. 

Joint  Maritime  Command  Information  System  (JMCIS):  The  capability  to  develop  a  fused, 
real-time  tactical  picture  —  and  share  that  picture  with  throughout  our  forces  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
modem,  joint  operations.    The  JMCIS  is  our  most  important  initiative  to  do  so.   This  system  will 
process,  display  and  share  intelligence  and  sensor  information  to  all  imits  and  commanders  and  will 
allow  software  integration  with  other  service  capabilities. 

Data  processors:  Data  processors  and  links  to  other  service  surveillance  systems  have  also  been 
given  priority  in  our  fiscal  planning.  For  example,  the  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System 
(JTIDS)  will  provide  a  common  joint  data  link. 

STRATEGIC  DETERRENCE 

The  Strategic  Deterrence  assessment  examined  various  naval  nuclear  and  conventional 
systems  and  policies  which  contribute  to  the  nation's  ability  to  deter  potential  foes.    Most  important 
was  the  strategic  ballistic  missile  submarine  force  and  supporting  systems  and  policies.   After 
ratification  of  the  Start  II  treaty,  our  planned  force  of  eighteen  Trident  submarines  will  constitute  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  capability.   These  submarines  and  their  supporting 
infrastructure,  including  robust  connectivity  links  such  as  the  Extremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF),  Very 
Low  Frequency  (ELF),  and  TACAMO  Airborne  VLF  communications  systems,  will  provide  a 
survivable,  flexible,  modem  capability  to  deter  potential  foes.    Our  planned  Trident  submarine  force, 
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along  with  procurement  of  siifficient  Trident  II  D-5  missiles  to  outfit  the  ten  Atlantic  Fleet  Trident 
submarines,  is  essential  to  ensure  a  fully  modem  capability  for  the  future. 

Working  in  concert  with  other  assessment  teams,  this  assessment  also  examined  a  wide  range 
of  conventional  platforms  and  systems  which  contribute  to  deterrence.   Naval  forces,  operating 
unfettered  on  the  high  seas,  in  key  regions  of  the  world,  provide  a  wide  range  of  tailored  force  options 
which  can  be  used  to  deter  potential  foes. 

STRATEGIC  SEALIFT/PROTECTION  OF  SEALIFT 

Based  on  our  experiences  and  post-war  assessments  of  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  the  Navy  developed  a  strategic  sealifVprotection  of  sealift  assessment.   This  mission  area  is 
defined  as  the  employment  of  joint/allied  forces  to  control  deep  ocean  areas,  assure  access  to  littoral 
regions,  and  transport  and  sustain  those  forces,  equipment,  and  supplies  necessary  for  joint/combined 
success  in  combat.   This  mission  extends  from  the  point  where  forces  embark  shipping  through  arrival 
at  the  point  of  debarkation  in  the  region  of  conflict.   The  protection  of  sealift  requires  sufficient  naval 
capabilities,  supported  by  land  and  air  forces,  to  assure  safe  transit  and  access  to  the  region  of  conflict. 

The  tasks  associated  with  this  mission  are  afloat  prepositioning,  and  the  seaborne  movement  of 
surge  land  forces  and  equipment,  as  well  as  necessary  sustaining  supplies.    Additionally,  Combat 
Logistics  Forces  (CLF),  which  carry  out  underway  replenishment  of  operating  forces,  are  included  in 
this  assessment  due  to  their  movement  to  and  from,  and  within  the  combat  theater.    Salvage  forces 
which  provide  battle  damage  repair  assistance,  off  ship  fire  fighting,  combat  salvage,  and  towing  are 
also  included. 

Sealift  Conversion/New  Construction:  The  Department  has  made  significant  progress  during 
FY  1993  toward  modernization  of  the  nation's  sealift  capability.   Contracts  were  awarded  for 
converting  five  existing  commercial  container  ships  to  Large  Medium  Speed  Roll-on/Roll-oflF  (LMSR) 
vessels,  and  for  new  construction  of  two  LMSR  vessels  with  an  option  for  ten  more  follow-on  ships. 
These  seventeen  ships,  plus  two  to  be  awarded  later,  will  carry  Army  vehicles  and  cargo,  fully  meeting 
the  requirements  outlined  in  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study.   The  Navy's  National  Defense  Sealift 
Fund  (NDSF)  has  been  adequately  budgeted  to  acquire  this  new  capability. 

Maritime  Prepositioning  Squadrons:  Expeditionary  operations  are  enhanced  by  the  13  ships  in 
three  MPS  squadrons.    Each  MPS  squadron  carries  thirty  days  combat  equipment  and  sustainment  for 
16,500  Marines.   Positioned  strategically  around  the  world,  the  three  MPS  squadrons,  when  married  up 
with  associated  Marines  and  supporting  naval  forces,  provide  Unified  Commanders  with  a  new 
dimension  in  mobility,  readiness,  and  global  responsiveness.   Within  28  days,  one  of  the  two  aviation 
logistics  support  ships  carrying  the  necessary  intermediate  level  assets  to  support  a  Marine  Aviation 
Combat  Element  (ACE)  can  arrive  in  theater  to  sustain  aircraft  operations.   Pending  results  of  the  new 
Mobility  Requirements  Study,  we  are  considering  an  initiative  to  provide  greater  capability  for 
combatant  CINCs  with  respect  to  MPS. 

Addressing  the  concerns  at  the  1992  CINCs  conference,  and  with  the  endorsements  of 
CINCEUR  and  CINCTRANS,  we  are  pursuing  an  initiative  to  relocate  MPS  Squadron  1  from  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.   This  location  will  vastly  reduce  the  closure  time 
required  to  move  the  squadron  to  potential  crises  and  provide  the  combatant  CINC  with  greater 
responsiveness. 
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QUALITY  INFRASTRUCTURE 


Two  primary  goals  shaped  oiir  infrastructure  assessments  this  year.   First  and  foremost,  was  our 
determination  to  operate  and  maintain  our  infrastructure  efficiently  to  provide  quality  support  to  our 
operating  forces  and  the  personnel  who  use  base  services.    Secondly,  we  prepared  for  the  difficult 
decisions  necessary  to  right-size  the  Department's  infrastructure  to  match  expected  Fleet  and  Marine 
Corps  size. 

Quality:  Quality  base 
infrastructure  is  a  critical  readiness 
concern  and  a  primary  factor  in  the 
quality  of  life  experienced  by  our 
personnel.    With  reduced  resources, 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
maintenance  of  existing  facilities 
instead  of  new  construction.    Also, 
environmental  compliance  projects 
have  been  frilly  funded.    We  have 
several  out-year  concerns  that  will 
require  attention  unless  we  can 
rationalize  our  overall  infrastructure. 
They  include: 
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-  Increasing  environmental  and  health  hazard  compliance  costs. 

-  Replacement  of  aging  high  maintenance/high  operating  cost  facilities. 

-  Costs  associated  with  base  closures  and  realignments. 

-  Family  and  bachelor  housing  deficits. 

-  Modernization  of  base  communication  and  information  technology  infrastructure. 

Two  near  term  benefits  of  right-sizing  infrastructure  to  force  structure  are  an  overall  budget 
savings  and  the  ability  to  concentrate  scarce  base  support  funding  at  remaining  installations.   Without 
right-sizing  and  needed  investments,  the  shore  establishment  will  deteriorate  with  attendant  losses  in 
readiness  and  quality  of  life. 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission  (BRAQ:  We  are  in  the  process  of  responsibly 
implementing  the  decisions  of  BRAC  89,  91,  and  93.   In  these  roimds  of  base  closure  and  realignment, 
94  Navy  and  5  Marine  Corps  bases  have  been  designated  for  closure  and  37  Navy  bases  for 
realignment.   Of  these  we  have  already  accomplished  1 6  closures  and  realignments.   The  ftinds  needed 
to  implement  earlier  base  closure  decisions  are  currently  underfunded  and  this  is  slowing  the 
realization  of  planned  savings. 

We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  the  detailed  analysis  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  FY  1995  BRAC. 
We  have  created  an  executive  level  Base  Structure  Evaluation  Committee  (BSEC),  which  is  provided 
staff  support  by  a  Base  Structure  Analysis  Team  (BSAT).   Together,  these  two  organizations  have 
ensured  a  thorough  decision  making  process.    Decisions  are  based  on  certified  data  collected  from 
installations  at  activity  level  and  intermediate  commands.   This  framework  will  remain  in  place 
through  the  1995  BRAC  process. 

As  directed  by  the  President's  Five  Point  Plan,  we  are  carrying  out  Fast-Track  Cleanups  and 
putting  emphasis  on  Job-Centered  Property  Disposal.    We  will  see  to  it  affected  communities  have 
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easy  access  to  transition  and  redevelopment  information,  and  we  will  continue  to  assist  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  providing  Economic  Adjustment  Planning  Grants. 

Base  closures  facilitate  the  conversion  of  existing  installations  to  new  civil  uses  that  contribute 
to  local  economic  development.    Significant  strides  have  been  made  in  accelerating  and  complying 
with  environmental  cleanup,  obtaining  interim  uses  for  property  pending  final  disposition,  and  in 
forming  effective  partnerships  with  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  to  expedite  economic  recovery  of 
affected  communities.    We  know  that  base  closures  are  difficult  for  the  affected  communities  but  they 
continue  to  be  a  necessary  step  to  bring  our  inft-astructure  size  in  line  with  Fleet  needs. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY 

The  Department  is  fiilly  committed  to  protecting  our  nation's  environmental  security  at  home 
and  abroad.   This  commitment  not  only  covers  strict  compliance  with  all  applicable  legal  requirements, 
but  also  includes  our  responsibility  as  good  citizens  to  protect  and  enhance  the  environment.   The  goal 
of  our  environmental  program  is  to  ensure  that  our  shore  installations  and  operational  commands 
worldwide  are  able  to  accomplish  their  assigned  missions  while  meeting  our  environmental  obligations. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  the  Department  has  outlined  a  strategy  that  includes  budgeting 
and  funding  for  environmental  programs,  providing  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified,  well-trained  people 
to  work  environmental  issues,  implementing  a  comprehensive  environmental  training  program  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel,  and  establishing  excellent  communications  and  outreach  programs  to 
foster  good  community  relationships  at  our  installations. 

Under  Department  of  Defense  leadership,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  several  initiatives 
underway  to  improve  our  environmental  responsibility.   Our  programs  for  cleanup  of  contamination 
from  past  activities,  compliance  with  environmental  requirements,  conservation  and  protection  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources,  and  pollution  prevention  technology  and  process  improvements  match 
the  best  programs  found  in  the  private  sector.   Our  outreach  efforts  to  Federal  regulators,  state  and 
local  governments  and  environmental  groups  are  educating  us  and  earning  new  understandings  with 
old  and  new  partners  in  environmental  protection. 

While  we  have  already  achieved  a  5 1  per  cent  reduction  in  hazardous  waste  disposal  over  the 
last  five  years,  the  President's  Executive  Order  12856  opens  new  opportunities  to  prevent  pollution,  use 
recycled  products,  and  be  a  good  neighbor  to  the  environment  and  the  communities  in  which  we  live 
and  work. 

Recognizing  the  health  benefits  associated  with  enviroimiental  remediation  and  pollution 
prevention,  we  are  also  making  major  strides  incorporating  health  and  safety  concerns  into  our  efforts. 
Our  partnership  with  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry  shows  promise  for 
identifying  environmental  and  health  risks  and  incorporating  them  into  our  pollution  prevention  and 
cleanup  efforts. 

Several  other  key  initiatives  are  also  under  development:  this  past  year  Navy  activities 
identified  their  underground  stor^e  tanks  and  actions  necessary  to  bring  them  into  compliance  with 
environmental  regulations.    A  study  to  identify  necessary  actions  and  costs  to  upgrade  sewage  systems 
and  waste  water  treatment  plants  was  also  completed  in  FY  1993.   An  evaluation  of  the  expected  cost 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  was  completed  in  FY  1993.  And  finally,  an  appropriation 
for  FY  1994  was  established  to  clean  up  Kaho'olawe  Island,  a  former  weapons  range. 

For  the  Department  to  achieve  a  high  state  of  combat  readiness,  training  must  take  place  in 
geographic  areas  with  significant  natural  and  cultural  resources.   To  ensure  that  these  resources  are 
protected,  we  closely  coordinate  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  State 
Historic  Preservation  Offices,  and  other  interested  parties.  This  coordination  results  in  otir  ability  to 
conduct  military  training  exercises  while  minimizing  the  impacts  to  flora  and  fauna  on  land  and  at  sea. 
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Environmental  Quality  Research  and  Development  A  number  of  Dq>aTtment  of  the  Navy 
laboratories,  each  with  specific  expertise,  participate  in  a  "requirements  driven"  multidisciplinary 
program  from  basic  research  to  full  development.   Coordinated  under  a  tri-service  enviroimiental  R&D 
strategic  plan,  the  work  is  executed  by  the  Naval  Warfare  Centers,  Support  Centers,  and  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory.   Focused  to  a  large  extent  on  vessels  and  marine  issues,  the  Department's  efforts 
produce  dual  purpose  technology  of  value  to  the  private  sector.   Technology  transfer  occurs  through 
industry  and  university  participation.   The  Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Program  and  various 
cooperative  agreements  contribute  and  encourage  commercialization.   A  few  of  the  important 
initiatives  include: 

*  Replacements  for  ozone  depleting  substances. 

*  Solid  and  plastic  waste  reduction/processing  for  vessels. 

*  Membrane  filtration  and  thermal  destruction  of  liquid  wastes  for  vessels. 

*  Sensors  and  modelling  for  marine  environmental  quality  assessment  and  remediation. 

*  Fiber  optic,  laser  induced  florescence  sensors  for  contaminated  site  characterization. 

*  Remote  sensing  of  pollution  and  global  changes  through  radar,  laser,  and  hyper-spectral 
imagers. 

*  Treatment  for  sodium  nitrite  waste  water  fi-om  shipyards. 

*  Treatment  of  soils  contaminated  with  PCBs,  fuels,  and  heavy  metals. 

*  Marine  biochemistry  and  remediation  of  harbor  sediments. 

*  Vessel  anti-fouling  coatings  based  on  environmentally  benign  compoxmds. 

*  Naval  aviation  coatings  and  industrial  processes  which  prevent  pollution. 
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TECHNOLOGY 

We  must  preserve  our  technological  lead  if  we  are  to  win  future  wars.   Two  primary  concerns 
guide  our  technological  planning.    First  is  recapitalization,  which  requires  that  we  maintain  an 
adequate  industrial  base  and  that  we  achieve  savings  from  acquisition  reform.   Second  is  having  our 
Science  and  Technology  programs  focused  and  consolidated  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  new  vision 
..From  the  Sea. 

ACQUISITION  REFORM 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  facing  the  Department  of  the  Navy  will  be  restructuring  the 
Acquisition  process  to  meet  defense  requirements  within  the  parameters  of  a  declining  defense  budget 
and  reduced  military  industrial  base.   We  must  maintain  and  sustain  a  technologically  superior  force 
that  is  ready  to  meet  the  threat  and  ensure  there  is  an  industrial  base  to  meet  our  present  and  future 
needs.   To  accomplish  these  objectives,  we  must  have  access  to  the  latest  state-of-the-art  technology 
that  is  being  produced  in  the  commercial  sector  and  establish  an  integrated  defense  and  commercial 
industrial  base. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  been  actively  involved  with  the  newly  established  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  Reform)  on  various  initiatives  to  restructure  the 
acquisition  process.  Proposed  legislation  has  been  developed  based  on  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Section  800  Panel  report  which  would  remove  legislative  impediments  to  the  purchase  of  items. 
These  changes  would  make  it  easier  for  firms  to  sell  their  products  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
thereby  allowing  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  take  advantage  of  lower  priced  goods  already  in  the 
market  place  and  obtain  the  latest  commercial  technology. 

An  ongoing  acquisition  reform  initiative  designed  to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  integrated 
defense  and  commercial  industrial  base  is  the  development  of  alternative  approaches  to  increase  the 
use  of  commercial  specifications  and  standards.   Requirements  for  systems,  subsystems,  and  non- 
systems  acquisitions  should  not  include  defense-imique  product  specifications  that  inhibit  the  purchase 
of  commercial  items  or  dictate  to  a  contractor  how  to  produce  a  product,  unless  defense  unique 
product  specifications  or,  process  standards  are  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  the  user's  needs  are  met. 
An  expanded  use  of  commercial  specifications  and  standards  will  increase  the  number  of  suppliers 
who  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  through  integrated  production  of  both 
commercial  and  government  products  in  the  same  business  unit  while  utilizing  their  commercial 
business  practices. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  identified  seven  candidate  pilot  programs  along  with 
recommended  statutory  waivers  which  will  enable  these  programs  to  achieve  efficiencies  through  the 
use  of  commercial  products  and  commercial  practices.   Two  of  these  pilot  programs.  Joint  Direct 
Attack  Munition  (JDAM)  and  Joint  Primary  Training  Aircraft  System  (JPATS),  are  joint  Navy  and  Air 
Force  programs. 

INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

There  are  numerous  defense  industrial  base  issues,  but  only  three  major  issues  are  unique  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  -  nuclear  shipbuilding,  warship  design  and  construction,  and  torpedo 
production.   While  the  Department  is  concerned  about  many  of  the  other  issues,  these  three  are  critical 
to  our  ability  to  recapitalize  the  finest  Naval  Service  in  the  world. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the. Navy  have  a  substantial  interest  in 
developing  and  preserving  essential  industrial  capabilities  needed  for  sustaining  the  cost-effective 
design,  production  and  support  of  weapon  systems  and  material  for  the  smaller,  highly  capable  armed 
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forces  planned  for  the  future.    A  major  goal  of  the  Department  is  the  integration  of  defense  and 
civilian  industrial  capability  into  a  single  dual  use  entity  when  possible.    Successful  execution  of  this 
plan  is  based  upon  the  development  of  critical  dual  use  critical  technologies,  facilitating  the  conversion 
of  defense  industries,  and  encouraging  the  free  flow  of  technologies  between  the  civilian  and  military 
sectors.   This  is  also  an  important  element  of  the  acquisition  reform  program  outlined  by  the  Bottom- 
Up  Review.  In  support  of  that  effort,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  shifted  its  research  and 
development  emphasis  to  investing  more  in  dual  use  opportunities,  brokering  defense  conversion 
partnerships  which  maximize  return  on  investment  and  encouraging  cooperative  Research  and 
Development  Agreements  using  commercial  off-the-shelf  (COTS)  and  non-developmental  items  (NDI). 
Our  Strategic  Sealift  program  is  an  excellent  example  of  our  maximum  use  of  commercial  standards  in 
sealift  awards.    In  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  Research  and 
Development  to  the  future  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  our  total  obligation 
authority  in  this  area  has  leveled  out 
and  is  now  an  increasing  share  of  our 
total  budget. 

As  we  examine  our  industrial 
base  needs  for  the  future,  we  must 
examine  the  defense  unique  sector  as 
well  as  opportunities  in  the 
commercial  sector.    Diuing  the 
Bottom-Up  Review,  the  Department 
actively  assessed  the  nuclear 
shipbuilding  industrial  base  fi"om  the 
vantage  point  of  identifying  the 

actions  required  to  preserve  the  critical  process,  product  and  long  term  capability  to  build  nuclear 
submarines  and  aircraft  carriers.    We,  therefore,  propose  to  construct  CVN-76  in  1995  and  a  third 
Seawolf  submarine  in  1996,  the  latter  to  avoid  the  adverse  consequences  of  attempting  to  shut  down  a 
nuclear  capable  shipyard  and  then,  at  a  later  date,  having  to  reopen  it.    Pending  completion  of  ongoing 
Department  of  Defense  reviews,  construction  of  a  new  nuclear  attack  submarine  is  planned  for  1998  to 
meet  long  term  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  warfighting  requirements.    Our  plan  will  also  allow  preservation 
of  important  warship  design  capabilities. 

The  Navy  has  completed  an  extensive  study  on  the  impacts  caused  by  budget  reductions  within 
the  specialized  and  unique  torpedo  industry.    We  are  currently  examining  ways  to  optimally  preserve 
those  elements  of  the  torpedo  industry  necessary  for  the  future. 

We  also  recognize  our  changing  operational  priorities  and  resultant  right-sizing  of  the  Fleet  are 
impacting  the  long  term  business  outlook  of  many  of  our  key  platform  and  equipment  suppliers.    In 
response,  we  have  established  a  working  group  on  the  industrial  base  to  address  these  issues,  such  that 
we  can  minimize  the  impact  on  the  industrial  base  while  maintaining  the  readiness  levels  needed  to 
support  our  forces. 
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SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Today's  U.S.  naval  forces  have  the.  ability  to  deploy  anywhere  in  the  world  and  to  sustain 
forward  presence  indefinitely.   That  ability  is  the  direct  result  of  past  science  and  technology  (S&T) 
successes.    Keeping  in  mind  that  tomorrow's  naval  forces  will  be  greatly  reduced,  our  FY  1995  S&T 
program  continues  to  provide  the  technology  base  to  guarantee  our  Sailors  and  Marines  have  the 
leading  edge  weaponry  and  equipment  they  need  to  continue  winning  ~  anywhere,  anytime. 
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In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Clinton  pledged  to  keep  America's  military  the  best-trained, 
best-equipped,  best  prepared  fighting  force  in  the  world.  Recently,  the  Navy  completely  integrated  its 
S&T  program.   With  science  and  technology  more  closely  aligned,  we  are  able  to  increase  overall 
efficiency  and  effectiveness,  while  ensuring  innovative,  affordable,  and  technologically  superior 
products  are  available  for  naval  systems  ~  tomorrow  and  into  the  21st  century  —  as  President  Clinton 
pledged.    The  new  program  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  our  sister  Services,  academia,  industry, 
and  our  foreign  allies  to  support  naval  S&T  needs. 

The  Bottom-up  Review  recognized  that  in  order  to  stay  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technology,  we 
must  look  beyond  our  traditional  defense  contractors  and  subcontractors  because  modem  weaponry 
relies  heavily  on  advanced  electronics,  software,  telecommunications,  flexible  manufacturing 
techniques,  and  other  advanced  technologies  where  commercial  companies  are  often  making  the  most 
significant  advances.    The  Department  of  the  Navy  will  not  only  continue  to  encourage  dual-use 
technologies  through  programs  such  as  the  Manufacturing  Technology  Program  (MANTECH)  and 
Cooperative  Research  and  Development  Agreements  (CRDAs);  but  we  will  also  participate  in  a  new 
dual-use  program  modelled  after  ARPA's  Technology  Reinvestment  Program.    The  Navy's  program 
will  stress  close  parmerships  between  government  and  industry  to  foster  the  development  and 
marketability  of  technologies  with  particular  relevance  to  the  Navy. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  basing  defense  recapitalization  initiatives  on  the  continued 
ability  to  field  technologically  superior  forces.   Because  the  quality  of  our  ftiture  naval  forces  is 
directly  related  to  today's  S&T  program,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  we  sustain  our  S&T 
funding  —  even  as  we  draw  down.   To  ensure  scientific  advances  transition  to  affordable  military 
technologies  and  economic  advantages   —  today  and  well  into  the  21st  century  —  we  intend  to  fully 
support  and  maintain  a  strong,  vigorous  Department  of  Navy  science  and  technology  program. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These  are  exciting  times  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy.     We  are  successfiilly  and  rapidly 
transforming  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  ft'om  old  thinking  about  the  Cold  War  need  for  naval  forces 
toward  the  tasks  we  see  for  the  next  century.     We  have  the  vision  and  determination  to  shape  our 
forces  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  nation.     We  are  taking  substantial  actions  to  right-size  the 
Department,  responsibly  reducing  our  number  of  uniformed  and  civilian  persoimel  and  matching  our 
infrastructure  to  actual  need.     All  the  while  as  we  recapitalize  for  the  fiiture,  we  are  maintaining  our 
combat  readiness  and  limiting  the  stress  we  place  on  our  seagoing  Sailors  and  Marines.     While  the 
risks  involved  in  successfiilly  executing  our  program  are  real  and  of  concern,  they  are  necessary  and 
acceptable  given  today's  security  environment.   However,  any  further  reductions  could  place  our 
current  levels  of  overall  combat  readiness,  persoimel  readiness  and  long  term  warfighting  capabilities 
in  jeopardy.   We  are  on  a  steep  but  manageable  slope  and  ask  for  your  continued  support  to  prepare 
for  the  future  in  a  deliberate,  responsible  manner. 
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Tuesday,  March  1,  1994. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1995  AIR  FORCE  POSTURE 

witnesses 

hon.  sheila  e.  widnall,  secretary  of  the  air  force 
general  merrill  a  mcpeak,  chief  of  staff,  u.s.  air  force 

Introduction 

Mr.  MURTHA.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  welcome  the  Honorable  Sheila  E.  Widnall,  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  General  Merrill  A.  McPeak,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  The  Committee  will  hear  testimony  con- 
cerning the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  the  Air  Force.  The 
fiscal  year  1995  request  totals  $74.8  billion,  a  real  decrease  of  2. 1 
percent  from  the  fiscal  year  1994  request.  Secretary  Widnall,  since 
this  is  your  first  appearance  before  the  Committee  your  biography 
will  be  entered  as  part  of  the  record. 

General  McPeak,  this  is  your  last  year.  The  Air  Force  is  further 
ahead  of  any  other  Service  in  terms  of  what  you  have  done  in  rec- 
ognizing the  reality  of  the  current  budget  situation. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  and  a  lot  of  issues  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about.  We  will  have  to  decide  in  conjunction  with  the  DOD 
what  our  industrial  base  will  be,  which  systems  we  shouldn't  fund 
this  year,  and  if  there  may  be  somewhere  we  can  mothball  equip- 
ment. The  Air  Force  is  so  far  ahead  of  everybody  else  that  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  anything  else  we  might  cut  out  of  your  budget. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  thought  we  could  eliminate  which  would 
save  us  money,  was  the  space  lifter  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  in  the 
budget.  We  can  eliminate  it,  but  it  won't  save  us  anything.  We  do 
appreciate  the  Air  Force  recognizing  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
There  are  some  things  we  hope  we  will  be  able  to  correct  ourselves. 

I  wonder,  Madam  Secretary,  if  you  would  go  over  what  happened 
recently  in  Bosnia  just  as  a  matter  of  interest  before  we  go  into  the 
details  of  the  budget. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  You  mean  with  respect  to  the  specific  inci- 
dents? 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Yes. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Part  of  my  understanding  of  that  comes  from 
a  rather  complete  New  York  Times  story  that  really  laid  it  all  out 
very  well.  As  we  understand,  there  were  six  fixed-wing  aircraft 
that  violated  the  no-fly  zone  that  had  been  in  effect  since  April. 
This  was  the  first  fixed-wing  violation  in  that  no-fly  zone.  I  under- 
stand that  those  aircraft  came  in  rather  low  in  somewhat  cloudy 
weather,  were  picked  up  by  AW  ACS  and  AWACS  notified  the  fight- 
ers that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  and  the  fighters  acquired  them 
and  I  guess  broadcast  a  couple  of  radio  warnings  and  then  con- 
tacted the  NATO  headquarters.  While  they  were  waiting  for  per- 
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mission  to  carry  out  the  implications  of  the  no-fly  zone  the  aircraft 
chmbed  to  10,000  feet  and  began  dropping  bombs. 

Permission  to  act  was  given  and  the  F-16's  fired  various  muni- 
tions and  a  total  of  four  Bosnian  aircraft  were  downed  and  the 
other  two — Serbian  aircraft — got  over  the  border. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  spoke  with  you  and  General  McPeak  before  the 
hearing  started.  You  mentioned  that  most  of  the  weapons  our  fight- 
er pilots  fired  were  weapons  that  were  effective  but  cheaper.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  they  have  enough  experience  to  make  that  kind  of 
a  move  because  I  know  certainly  the  Sidewinder  is  less  expensive 
than  the  AMRAAM.  We  appreciate  not  only  the  fighters,  and  flying 
these  missions  day  after  day,  but  that  they  did  such  a  commend- 
able job.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  they  continue  to  be  far  supe- 
rior to  any  other  potential  enemy  aircraft.  Welcome. 

Mr.  McDade,  do  you  have  opening  comments? 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  to  renew  acquaint- 
ances with  the  Secretary,  it  is  nice  to  see  you  again  and  have  you 
in  front  of  the  Committee. 

General,  we  are  always  delighted  to  have  you  here  to  offer  testi- 
mony. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  We  will  put  your  entire  statement  in  the  record.  If 
you  would  summarize,  we  can  get  to  the  questions. 

Summary  Statement  of  Secretary  Widnall 

Secretary  Widnall.  I  am  happy  to  do  that  to  set  the  stage  for 
the  discussion  we  will  have.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  important  issues  £md  initiatives  that  are  part  of  our  plan 
to  continue  to  size  and  shape  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  meet 
our  Nation's  new  defense  strategy. 

Today,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  with  you  the  Air  Force  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  how  it  fits  with  our  overall  plan. 
General  McPeak  and  I  each  have  a  few  brief  remarks  before  your 
questions  and  we  have  submitted  a  detailed  statement  which  will 
be,  I  assume,  entered  into  the  record. 

When  I  was  confirmed  as  Secretary,  I  pledged  to  build  a  quality 
Air  Force  for  today  and  tomorrow.  The  new  Air  Force  will  be  a 
smaller  organization,  but  it  is  our  intent  to  make  it  lean  and  highly 
capable.  Dr.  Perry  has  already  testified  before  this  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  several  themes 
for  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget.  I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize 
these  as  they  relate  to  Air  Force  priorities. 

First,  the  budget  implements  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  We  are 
sizing  and  shaping  our  forces  for  the  new  defense  strategy.  In  con- 
ventional forces,  this  equates  to  13  active  fighter  wings  and  seven 
reserve  component  wings,  with  up  to  100  bombers  for  major  re- 
gional contingencies.  This  force  provides  an  adequate  rotation  base 
for  the  long-term  execution  of  our  overseas  responsibilities,  and  it 
provides  a  healthy  mix  of  active.  Reserve,  and  Guard  contributions 
in  warfighting  and  support  missions. 

Second,  the  budget  provides  a  ready  force.  Readiness  is  the  key 
to  our  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  crises  when  called  upon.  Con- 
gressional support  for  our  operations  and  maintenance  funding  is 
essential  to  us.  We  must  avoid  a  return  to  what  many  termed  a 
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hollow  force  in  the  1970s.  Additionally,  we  must  continue  to  em- 
phasize programs  that  take  care  of  our  people.  People  are  our  most 
treasured  resource  and  we  can  best  protect  readiness  by  putting 
people  first.  I  would  add  that  actions  like  the  recent  $1.2  billion 
supplemental  appropriation  are  essential  to  provide  relief  from  the 
expense  of  our  high  operations  tempo,  and  we  are  grateful  for  your 
help  in  this  area. 

The  third  theme  is  the  budget  refocuses  our  modernization  ef- 
forts. Dr.  Perry  has  stressed  the  need  for  increased  emphasis  on 
Research  and  Development  to  maintain  our  Nation's  technological 
leadership.  Our  near-term  modernization  programs  are  crucial  to 
tailoring  our  conventional  force  for  two  Major  Regional  Conflicts, 
while  our  longer  term  programs  such  as  the  F-22  and  C-17  will 
fill  future  warfighting  requirements.  Pursuing  these  select  acquisi- 
tion programs  also  serves  to  preserve  vital  aircraft  design  and 
manufacturing  capabilities  in  our  shrinking  industrial  base. 

In  all  our  modernization  efforts  we  are  also  actively  pursuing  ac- 
quisition reform.  We  must  improve  the  way  we  buy  weapon  sys- 
tems by  removing  the  redtape  and  other  inefficiencies  identified  in 
the  National  Performance  Review.  We  ask  your  support  on  legisla- 
tion that  will  enable  us  to  make  these  essential  reforms. 

Fourth,  we  must  be  smarter  in  the  way  we  do  business.  General 
McPeak  has  done  a  magnificent  job  of  streamlining  and  reorganiz- 
ing the  Air  Force  for  the  post-Cold  War  era.  We  have  made  the  nec- 
essary cuts  to  our  force  structure.  The  task  that  is  now  before  us 
is  cutting  our  excess  infrastructure  to  match  our  leaner  fighting 
force.  Also,  we  will  continue  with  our  leadership  in  the  area  of 
quality,  always  seeking  greater  efficiencies  in  the  spirit  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Defense  Performance  Reviews. 

Fifth,  Dr.  Perry  is  seeking  ways  the  defense  budget  can  strength- 
en other  areas  of  our  economy.  In  addition  to  our  contribution  to 
deficit  reduction  resulting  from  overall  lower  spending  we  are  ac- 
tively exploring  dual-use  of  technologies  and  assets,  both  with 
other  Federal  Government  agencies  and  with  the  commercial  sec- 
tor. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  our  budget  represents  the  Air  Force 
strategic  investment  plan.  It  is  the  blueprint  that  will  take  us  to 
the  force  structure  derived  from  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  It  pre- 
serves our  current  readiness,  while  investing  in  our  future  to  main- 
tain our  warfighting  capabilities  beyond  the  turn  of  the  century. 

With  your  concurrence,  I  would  like  to  ask  General  McPeak  for 
his  brief  opening  remarks  and  then  we  will  address  your  questions. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  General  McPeak. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  McPeak 

General  McPeak.  Thank  you,  sir.  As  you  have  mentioned,  this 
is  my  25th  appearance  as  a  witness  over  here  on  one  side  or  the 
other  and  with  any  luck  my  last  one  as  Air  Force  Chief.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you,  sir,  especially,  but  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  Committee  for  the  support  they  have 
given  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Your  concern  has  always  been  what  is  right  for  the  country  and 
a  special  focus  has  been  taking  care  of  the  people  who  serve  our 
country  and  I  deeply  appreciate  it.  We  continue  to  run  at  high  air 
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speed  around  the  world.  We  have  flown  more  than  twice  as  many 
sorties  since  Desert  Storm  over  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  as  we  flew 
in  Desert  Storm. 

We  had  two  operations  going,  one  out  of  Turkey,  one  south  out 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  We  have  scored  kills  there,  been  engaged  in  active 
combat  operations,  so  we  operate  at  high  mach  there. 

We  have  the  Somali  operation  going  providing  support  for  guys 
on  the  ground,  gunships  and  lift  support.  We  have  two-thirds  of  our 
people  out  of  Mogadishu  now  and  I  expect  the  Air  Force  elements 
in  Mombasa  will  be  the  last  people  to  leave  the  scene  as  we  exit 
that  affair.  We  launched  two  satellites  last  month.  We  have  more 
than  50  in  orbit,  each  one  a  technical  marvel. 

We  do  this  kind  of  thing  every  day  and  make  it  look  easy.  Re- 
cently, we  have  had  some  action  in  Bosnia  that  has  been  hitting 
the  front  pages,  but  we  have  been  involved  there  for  a  long  time. 
We  recently  passed  the  Berlin  airlift  as  the  world's  longest  humani- 
tarian airlift  operation;  20  months  we  have  been  involved  there. 
We  have  been  doing  air  drops,  airlift,  policing  the  sky  and  also 
practicing  close  air  support  procedures  in  case  U.N.  forces  get  in 
trouble  on  the  ground.  So  it  is  an  active  Air  Force  operating  around 
the  world  at  a  high  tempo.  It  is  doing  that  even  though  our  budget 
dollars  are  down  almost  50  percent  in  the  last  decade;  in  real 
terms,  down  48  percent. 

The  number  of  people  wearing  blue  uniforms  is  down  about  a 
third  since  1986.  So  one  person  out  of  three  who  used  to  be  in  the 
Air  Force  eight  or  nine  years  ago  is  no  longer  there.  So  we  are 
managing  this  work  load  with  a  much  smaller,  much  less  expensive 
force.  We  have  been  able  to  do  that.  We  have  worked  actively  to 
keep  ahead  of  this  tidal  wave  of  change  that  has  washed  over  us. 

Our  readiness  indicators  remain  in  the  green.  I  think  that  we 
can  do  within  reason  anything  you  ask  the  Air  Force  to  do.  There 
are  some  kinds  of  leading  indicators  that  are  yellow  at  the  edge, 
but  you  helped  us  with  that  when  you  modified  the  rules  on  the 
65  percent  of  inventory  business  so  we  can  go  out  and  purchase 
necessary  spare  parts.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  that. 
I  think  you  headed  off  a  readiness  crisis  in  that  regard. 

My  personal  priorities  in  the  modernization  area  are  the  F-22  to 
continue  air  superiority.  As  you  indicated,  we  have  to  continue  to 
have  the  kind  of  position  like  we  had  in  Bosnia  yesterday.  When- 
ever we  put  our  guys  against  the  other  guy  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  give  them  superior  equipment  to  operate.  That  is  the  F- 
22,  to  give  us  air  superiority  in  the  opening  decades  of  the  next 
century. 

Second  is  precision-guided  weapons  for  the  bomber  force.  It  is  not 
interesting  to  us  to  run  big  airplanes  long  distances  over  the  globe 
with  a  heavy  payload  and  miss  a  target  by  half  a  kilometer.  We 
need  to  get  PGM's  in  there  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Third  is  procurement  of  the  C-17  so  we  can  give  the  Army  airlift 
support  they  need.  And  fourth  would  be  in  the  general  category  of 
modernizing  our  space  assets  so  that  we  can  continue  to  provide  a 
global  situation  awareness,  communications,  C3I  and  weather  sup- 
port. 

Finally,  this  Committee  has  been  the  finest  and  best  advocate  for 
readiness  in  this  town.  I  mentioned  procurement,  but  readiness 
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and  ability  to  be  ready  to  fight  whenever  this  Nation  asks  for  it, 
is  probably  on  the  very  top  of  our  priority  ladder  and  I  know  it  is 
in  sync  with  what  you  want,  so  I  appreciate  that  and  ask  you  for 
your  continued  support. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  biographies  and  joint  statement  of  Sec- 
retary Widnall  and  General  McPeak  follow:] 
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BIOGRAPHY 


UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCE 


Secrstary  of  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Public  Affairs 

Washington,  DC.  20330-1690 


DR.  SHEILA  E.  WIDNALL 


Sheila  E.  WIdnall  is  secretary  of  tfte  Air  Force.  She  is  responsit)le  for 
and  has  the  authority  to  corMluct  all  Department  of  the  Air  Force  matters 
iricluding  recruttlrtg,  organizing,  training,  administration,  logistical 
support,  maintenance  and  welfare  of  personnel.  Her  responsit>ilities  also 
include  research  and  development,  and  other  activities  prescnbed  by  the 
president  or  the  secretary  of  defense. 

In  previous  positions  with  tfie  Air  Force,  Dr.  WMnall  served  on  the 
USAF  Academy  Board  of  Visitors,  and  on  advisory  committees  to 
Military  Airlift  Command  and  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Widnall,  a  faculty  memt>er  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  for  28  years,  t>ecame  an  associate  provost  at  the  university 
in  January  1992.  A  professor  of  aeronautics  and  astronautics,  she  is 
Internationally  known  for  her  work  in  fluid  dynamics,  specifically  in  the 
areas  of  aircraft  turtMjIence  and  the  spiraling  airflows,  called  vortices, 
created  by  helicopters.  She  has  served  on  many  boards,  panels  artd 
committees  in  government,  academia  and  industry.  The  Tacoma, 
Washington,  native  is  the  author  of  some  70  publicatiorts.  She  assumed 
her  current  position  August  6, 1993. 

Dr.  Widnall  and  her  husband,  WOliam,  an  aeronautical  engineer, 
have  two  children. 


EDUCATION: 


1960  Bachelor  of  science  degree,  aeronautics  and  aslronaulics,  MIT 

1 96 1  Master  of  science  degree,  aeronautics  and  •stronauiics,  MIT 
1964  Doctor  of  science  degree,  MIT 


CAREER  CHRONOLOGY: 


1.  1964-1970,  assistant  professor,  MIT 

2.  1970-1974,  associate  professor.  MIT 

3.  1974  - 1993,  professor,  MIT 

4.  1975-1979.  division  head.  Division  of  Fluid  Mechanics.  MIT 

5.  1979-1980,  faculty  chairperson.  MIT 

6.  1979-1990,  director,  Ruid  Dynamics  Research  Laboratoty 

7.  1991  - 1992,  chairperson,  MITs  Contmmee  on  Academic  Responsibility 

8.  1992-1993,  associate  provost.  MIT 

9.  1993-  secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
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AWARDS  AND  HONORS: 

1972    Lawrence  Sperry  Award  -  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
1 975   Outstanding  Achievement  Award  -  Society  of  Women  Engineers 
1984   Washburn  Award  -  Boston  Museum  of  Science 

PROFESSIONAL  MEMBERSHIPS  AND  AFFILIATIONS: 

Past  trustee,  Aerospace  Corp. 

Member,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Past  president  and  past  chairperson,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sciences 

Past  trustee,  Boston  Museum  of  Science 

Member,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology  and  Government 

Past  trustee,  Carnegie  Corp. 

Past  trustee,  Charles  StarV  Draper  Laboratory  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Member,  Intemational  Academy  of  Astronautics 

Member,  National  Academy  of  Engineering 

National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Panel  on  Scientific  Responsibility 

Member,  Board  of  Visitors  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  1978-1984;  board  chairperson,  1980-1982 


(Current  as  of  November  1993) 
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UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCE 


Sscratary  of  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Pebllc  Affairs 

Washington, DC.  20330-1690 


GENERAL  MERRILL  A.  McPEAK 


General  Merrill  A.  McPaak  la  chief  of  staff  of  the  U.S.  Mr  Force. 
Washington,  D.C.  As  chief,  he  serves  as  the  aanlor  unffomied  Air  Force 
officer  responsible  for  the  organization,  training  and  equipage  of  a 
combined  active  duty,  Guard.  Reserve  and  dvlian  force  of  over  850,000 
people  serving  at  approximately  t,300  locations  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  and  the  other 
service  chiefs  function  as  military  advisers  to  the  secretary  of  defense, 
the  National  Security  CouncI  and  the  preslden 

He  entered  the  Air  Force  In  t957  as  a  distinguisfted  graduate  of 
the  San  Diego  State  College  ROTC  program.  He  has  commanded  an 
Air  Force  wing,  a  numbered  Air  Force  and,  before  becoming  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff,  commanded  the  Pacific  Air  Forces,  a  malor  command.  He 
Is  a  command  pilot,  having  flown  more  tfian  6,000  hours,  principally  In 
fighter  aircraft.  He  flew  two  years  as  a  solo  pHot  for  the  elite  aerial 
demonstration  team  -  The  Thundeit>irds  -  and  flew  as  an  attack  pilot 
and  high-speed  forward  air  controller  in  Vletnara 

General  McPeak  and  his  wife,  Elynor,  both  Califomians.  are  the 
parents  of  two  sons. 

EDUCATION: 

t957        Bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  economkrs.  San  Diego  State  College. 

1970       Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk.  Va. 

1974        Master's  degree  in  internatkmal  relations,  George  WasNngton  University,  and  National  War  College, 

Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  D.C. 
1 979       The  Executive  Development  Program.  University  of  Mk:hlgan  Graduate  School  d  Business. 

ASSIGNMENTS: 

1 .  November  1 957  -  January  1 958,  student.  Offteer  Preflight  Training,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

2.  January  1958  -  January  1959,  student,  plot  training.  Hondo  Air  Base.  Texas,  and  Vance  Air  Force  Base. 
OMa. 

3.  February  1959  -  December  1959.  studet*.  F-100  combat  crew  training.  Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Artz..  and 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nev. 

4.  December  1959  -  August  1961.  F-104C  fighter  plot.  436th  Tactkal  Fighter  Squadron.  George  Air  Force 
Base.CalK. 

5.  August  1961  -  May  1964.  F-IOOD  fl(^er  plot.  79th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron.  Royal  Air  Force  Station 
Woodbridge,  England. 

6.  May  1964  -  August  1965.  fighter  staff  officer.  Tactical  Evaluation  DIvlston.  Headquarters  3rd  Air  Force, 
South  Ruisllp  Air  Statkxi.  England. 

7.  September  1965  -  December  1966.  F-104G  Instructor  pilot.  4443rd  Combat  Crew  Training  Squadron; 
later,  F-104G  weapons  offlcer,  4510th  Combat  Crew  Training  Wing,  Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz. 

8.  December  1966  -  December  1968.  demonstration  plot.  U.S.  Air  Force  Air  Demonstration  Squadron 
f .  hunderbirds*).  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nev. 

9.  Decemt>er  1 968  -  January  1969.  F-IOOD  fighter  plot,  612th  Tactteal  Fighter  Squadron.  Phu  Cat  Air  Base, 
Republic  of  VIetrant. 

10.  January  1969  -  August  1969.  operatkxis  officer,  later  commander.  Operation  Commando  Sabre  (*Mlst/ 
Fast  FACs).  Phu  Cat  Ab-  Base.  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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11.  August  1969  -  December  1969,  chief,  Standardization/Evaluation  Division,  31st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
Tuy  Hoa  Air  Base,  Republic  o(  Vietnam. 

12.  January  1970  -  July  1970.  student,  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk,  Va. 

13.  August  1970  -  August  1973,  air  operations  staff  officer,  Mideast  Division,  Directorate  of  Plans  and  Policy, 
Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C. 

14.  August  1973  -  June  1974,  student.  National  War  College,  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNaIr,  Washington,  DC. 

15.  June  1974  -  April  1975,  assistant  deputy  commander  for  operations,  1st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  MacDill 
Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

16.  April  1975  -  June  1975,  student,  French  language  training  (en  route  for  duty  as  air  attache  to  Republic  of 
Cambodia),  Foreign  Service  institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

17.  July  1975  -  June  1976,  mPitary  fellow,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York  City. 

18.  July  1976  -  July  1977,  commander,  513th  Combat  Suppon  Group,  Royal  Air  Force  Station  MUdenhali, 
England. 

19.  July  1977  -  July  1978,  vice  commander,  406th  Tactical  Fighter  Training  Wing,  Zaragoza  Air  Base,  Spain. 

20.  July  1978  -  February  1980,  assistant  chief  of  staff,  cunent  operations.  Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Europe, 
Boerfink,  West  Germany. 

21.  February  1980  -  June  1981,  commander,  20th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  Royal  Air  Force  Station  Upper 
Heyford,  England. 

22.  June  1981  -  October  1982.  chief  of  staff.  Headquarters  US.  Air  Forces  Europe,  Ramstein  Air  Base,  West 
Germany. 

23.  October  1982  -  May  1985.  deputy  chief  of  staff.  Plans,  Headquarters  Tactical  Air  Command,  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  Va. 

24.  May  1985  -  June  1987,  deputy  chief  of  staff.  Programs  and  Resources.  Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.C. 

25.  June  1987  -  July  1988,  commander,   12th  Air  Force  and  commander,  U.S.  Southern  Command  Air 
Forces,  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

26.  July  1988  -  October  1990,  commander  In  chief.  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii. 

27.  October  1990  -  present,  chief  of  staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.C. 

FUGHT  INFORMATION: 

Rating:  Command  pDot,  parachutist 

Right  hours:    More  than  6,000 

Aircraft  fiowm:  F-4,  F-15.  F-16,  F-100,  F-104,  F-111 

Pilot  wings  from:  Germany,  Spain,  Mexico,  Thailand,  Yugoslavia,  France,  Israel,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Venezuela 

and  Poland. 

MAJOR  AWARDS  AND  DECORATIONS: 

Distinguished  Service  Medal  Air  Medal  with  1 3  oak  leaf  dusters 

Silver  Star  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  with  three  oak 

Legion  of  Merit  with  oak  leaf  cluster  leaf  dusters 

Distinguished  Hying  Cross  with  oak  leaf  duster  Vietnam  Sen/Ice  Medal  with  four  servtee  stars 

Meritorious  Service  Medal  Republic  of  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm 

OT>^En  ACHIEVEMENTS: 

Published  Artldes:  Training  and  Discipline,  Keys  to  Maximum  Performance,"  TAC  ATTACK,  August  1968; 
•Israel:  Borders  and  Security,'  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  April  1976;  TAC  Air  Missions  and  the  Fire  Support 
Coordination  Line,'  AIR  UNIVERSITY  REVIEW,  Sept.-Oct.1985;  'For  the  Composite  Wing,*  AIR  POWER 
JOURNAL,  Fall  1990. 


EFFECnVE  DATgS  OF  PROMOTION: 


SecorxJ  Lieutenant 
Rrst  Lieutenant 
Captain 
Major 
Lieutenant  Colonel 


Jun  19. 1957 
May  30. 1959 
Oct  1.  1962 
May  20, 1968 
Nov    1.1972 


Colonel 

Brigadier  General 
Major  General 
Lieutenant  General 
General 


Apr  1.  1974 
Jii  1,  1981 
Oct  1.  1983 
May  22. 1985 
Aug   1.1988 


(Current  as  of  May  1993) 
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JOINT  POSTURE  HEARING  STATEMENT 

OF 

SECRETARY  WIDNALL  AND  GENERAL  MCPEAK 


Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  We  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  our  continuing  plans  to  size  and  shape  the  United  States 
Air  Force  to  meet  our  nation's  new  defense  strategy. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  defines  the  strategy,  force  structure,  modernization 
programs,  industrial  base  and  infi-astructure  needed  to  meet  new  dangers  and  seize 
new  opportunities.  It  also  determines  the  combat  ready  force  structure  necessary  to 
carry  out  our  national  security  requirement  to  fight  and  win  two  nearly 
simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts  (MRCs).  For  the  Air  Force  this  two-MRC 
objective  requires  a  force  of  20  fighter  wings  (13  Active  and  7  Reserve)  and  100 
bombers.  Additionally,  the  Bottom-Up  Review  calls  for  a  strategic  nuclear  force  of 
500  Minuteman  III  missiles  and  a  mix  of  nuclear  capable  B-2  and  B-52  bombers  to 
provide  an  effective  deterrent. 

We  believe  the  Air  Force  is  capable  of  executing  our  national  strategy.  As  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  emphasizes,  a  strong  and  vital  Air  Force  is  the  key  to  prevailing 
in  two  major  regional  conflicts.  Air  and  space  forces  can  bring  our  nation's  power 
quickly  to  bear  anywhere  on  the  globe,  and  will  provide  a  decisive  element  of 
military  might  in  partnership  with  the  other  services  and  our  allies. 

However,  as  we  downsize  our  forces,  we  face  a  certain  level  of  risk,  most  of 
which  occurs  in  the  near  term.  The  risk  lies  in  the  areas  of  conventional  bomber 
capabilities,  precision  weapons,  spare  parts  and  support  equipment,  and  airlift 
capacity.  If  funding  remains  on  track  for  our  programs  and  for  the  operational 
support  to  sustain  our  current  systems,  we  will  reduce  much  of  this  risk  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Between  now  and  2000,  we  will  complete  acquisition  of  the  B-2  and 
upgrade  the  early  B-2  models  to  full  capability.  Additionally,  we  will  upgrade  the 
conventional  capability  2uid  deployability  of  our  B-ls  and  B-52s.  Conventional 
enhancements  and  the  procurement  of  compatible  precision  weapons  will  give  our 
bomber  force  the  ability  to  strike  an5rwhere  on  the  globe,  regardless  of  threat, 
within  hours  of  orders  fi-om  our  National  Command  Authorities.  In  our  fighter  and 
airlift  forces,  we  are  working  hard  to  overcome  spot  shortages  of  vital  spare  parts, 
as  well  as  support  equipment  for  specialized  programs  such  as  LANTIRN.  While 
our  airlift  capability  will  improve  as  the  C-17  fleet  increases  in  number,  we  will 
still  face  an  overall  airlift  capacity  shortfall  for  regional  conflicts  through  the  year 
2000. 

The  proposed  Air  Force  FY  1995  budget  identifies  the  resources  necessary  to 
maintain  readiness  while  we  continue  to  modernize  force  structure.  We  have 
guarded  against  a  hollow  force  by  accelerating  force  structure  reductions  to 
preserve  readiness.  By  the  end  of  FY  1995,  our  fighter  force  will  be  approximately 
half  the  size  of  our  1988  force;  our  bomber  force  will  be  about  one  third  the  size. 
Our  active  duty  personnel  end  strength  will  decUne  to  approximately  400,000,  from 
a  high  in  1986  of  608,000  -  a  reduction  of  approximately  34%.  However,  we  have 
cut  our  force  structure  as  far  as  we  can  prudently  go  and  still  support  the  current 
strategy  and  operations  tempo.  Our  efforts  now  must  focus  on  reducing  unneeded 
infrastructure  to  fi-ee  vital  dollars  for  more  pressing  needs,  and  seeking  greater 
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efficiencies  through  management  and  acquisition  reform  in  the  spirit  of  the 
National  Performance  Review. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission  (BRAC)  has  identified  22 
CONUS  Air  Force  installations  for  closure  during  the  FY  1991-1998  timeframe.  On 
our  own  initiative,  we  have  also  reduced  our  overseas  basing  -  from  a  high  of  52 
installations  in  1989  to  29  today.  By  1999,  the  number  of  overseas  bases  will  drop 
to  only  21.  The  force  structure  cuts  outlined  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  require 
additional  cuts  in  bases  and  other  infrastructure  to  match  our  smaller  warfighting 
force.  These  cuts  will  be  addressed  in  the  1995  BRAC  round.  They  will  not  be 
popular,  but  they  are  necessary  to  eliminate  excess  infrastructure. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Air  Force  has  aggressively  reorganized  to  reflect 
the  needs  of  the  post-Cold  War  era.  We  have  consolidated  thirteen  major 
commands  into  eight.  We  have  also  streamlined  our  Numbered  Air  Forces  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  management  and  staff  functions.  At  the  wing  level,  we 
"flattened"  our  management  structure  with  the  objective  wing  concept.  This  leaner 
organization  eliminated  stovepipe  functions  and  strengthened  the  chain  of 
conmiand.  Additionally,  the  Air  Force  has  formed  composite  wings.  The  composite 
wing  combines  various  types  of  aircraft  at  the  same  base  under  one  commander  to 
enable  crews  to  train  at  home  like  they  would  fight  when  deployed  ~  as  an 
integrated  combat  unit. 

At  our  five  Air  Logistics  Centers  efforts  are  underway  to  improve  efficiency 
and  reduce  costs.  We  are  working  hard  to  make  changes  that  implement  better 
business  practices.  Customers  now  control  their  logistics  funding  for  depot-level 
reparables,  aviation  fuels,  and  depot  purchased  equipment  maintenance.  By 
introducing  greater  visibility  and  accountability,  customers  at  the  wing  level 
participate  more  in  key  decisions  on  maintenance  and  repair.  Our  strategy  is  to 
slim  down  to  core  maintenance  requirements  and  compete  to  do  the  work  we  do 
best.  A  greater  emphasis  on  competition  will  continue  to  motivate  our  workforce, 
and  provide  the  best  value  to  our  warfighters  and  the  taxpayer. 


CURRENT  OPERATIONS 

Despite  the  drawdown  in  forces,  the  Air  Force  is  more  engaged  today  than 
during  any  period  of  "peace"  in  recent  years.  From  the  high  ground  of  space,  where 
we  operate  on-orbit  assets  in  support  of  our  world-wide  commitments,  to  our 
constant  vigil  of  the  DMZ  in  Korea,  the  Air  Force  is  actively  protecting  American 
national  interests. 

Today  the  Air  Force  is  flying  armed  sorties  to  enforce  the  UN  no-fly  zones  in 
Iraq.  This  region  is  still  far  from  benign.  During  1993,  our  aircrews  encountered 
Iraqi  threats  both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  Our  Gulf  involvement  is  still  very 
significant:  The  number  of  sorties  flown  since  Desert  Storm  is  more  than  double 
the  number  of  missions  flown  during  the  Gulf  War. 
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In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  we  and  our  NATO  allies  are  acting  under  UN 
auspices  to  deliver  vital  food  and  medical  supplies  for  humanitarian  relief,  to  deny 
the  use  of  aircraft  by  the  combatants,  and  to  provide  a  visible,  armed  presence  to 
discourage  further  escalation  of  hostilities.  To  date,  our  Air  Force  has  delivered 
more  than  52,000  tons  of  life-sustaining  cargo  to  the  region  in  an  operation  that  has 
surpassed  the  Berlin  Airlift  in  duration. 

In  Somalia,  the  famine  relief  efforts  have  saved  thousands  of  lives  in  a 
multinational  operation  built  initially  on  Air  Force  airlift  capability,  and  later 
joined  by  forces  of  the  other  Services  and  our  allies.  During  FY  1993,  our  aircrews 
delivered  over  63,000  tons  of  food  and  suppUes. 

The  Air  Force  has  also  been  involved  in  a  variety  of  other  missions  in  1993, 
ranging  from  domestic  flood  reUef  efforts  in  the  Midwest,  to  our  ongoing 
counterdrug  mission  in  Central  and  South  America.  This  high  operations  tempo 
directly  supports  America's  new  strategy.  But,  success  comes  at  notable  cost  in 
terms  of  stress  on  our  people  and  lost  opportunities  to  hone  some  of  their  critical 
combat  skills.  We  are  continuing  to  examine  various  solutions,  but  one  success  has 
been  our  increased  use  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

The  Reserve  Components  of  the  Air  Force  are  playing  an  increasingly 
significant  role  in  all  these  domestic  and  global  operations.  The  participation  of 
individual  and  unit  volunteers  firom  the  Reserve  Components  shares  the  burden  of 
the  high  operations  tempo  and  provides  much  needed  relief  to  active  personnel.  We 
will  continue  to  explore  new  ways  to  employ  our  Reserve  Components  in  the  Total 
Air  Force  mission. 

In  addition  to  operations  involving  our  traditional  warfighting  forces,  we  also 
conduct  substantial  operations  with  the  most  omnipresent  of  our  capabilities  ~  our 
space  force.  The  Air  Force  operates  the  vast  majority  of  our  nation's  military  space 
assets.  At  any  given  time,  we  provide  the  National  Command  Authorities,  the 
various  Commanders  in  Chief,  and  the  other  services  with  the  navigation, 
surveillance,  weather,  and  communications  support  essential  to  joint  military 
operations.  Wherever  a  crisis  erupts  requiring  U.S.  mihtary  support,  our  space 
assets  are  already  overhead,  providing  immediate  support  to  the  air,  sea,  and  land 
forces  below. 


PEOPLE  FIBST 

The  key  ingredient  to  success  in  Desert  Storm  was  the  quality  of  our  people. 
Readiness  hinges  on  our  ability  to  continue  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  and 
brightest.  During  our  drawdown,  we  must  continue  to  ensure  our  military  and 
civilian  personnel  have  the  best  training,  equipment,  facilities,  and  leadership. 
Also,  we  must  not  neglect  the  quality  of  life  of  our  people  and  their  families.  To 
retain  the  best  people,  we  must  take  aggressive  measures  to  reduce  the  stresses  of 
their  current  challenges  and  to  remove  irritants  that  threaten  or  detract  fi-om  their 
well-being  and  morale. 

The  foundation  of  a  quality  force  is  training  and  education.  Our  new  Air 
Education  and  Training  Command  (AETC)  molds  our  new  people  into  mission 
ready  professionals,  whether  in  the  officer  or  enhsted  ranks.  In  aircrew  training. 
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for  example,  AETC  now  takes  our  young  aviators  from  flying  screening  all  the  way 
to  mission  ready  status.  This  focus  on  initial  training  in  AETC  frees  the 
warfighting  commands  of  the  schoolhouse  function,  allowing  them  to  concentrate  on 
pressing  operational  requirements.  Likewise,  in  the  enlisted  force,  AETC  takes 
new  recruits  and  trains  them  to  the  "apprentice"  level.  This  allows  them  to 
graduate  to  operational  units  and  begin  to  immediately  employ  their  skills,  rather 
than  continue  in  extended  trainee  programs.  Our  world  class  training  goes  beyond 
providing  a  combat  ready  force  ~  Air  Force  training  is  a  national  resource  that  has 
"dual  use"  application.  Whether  a  member  stays  for  a  career  or  exits  early  to 
civilian  life,  the  skills  and  experience  gained  in  the  Air  Force  are  as  much  an  asset 
to  the  commercial  sector  as  they  are  to  the  military. 

The  move  to  a  smaller,  leaner  force  has  required  us  to  divest  ourselves  of  a 
great  deal  of  our  talent.  Since  1986,  the  Air  Force  has  reduced  one  out  of  three 
active  duty  and  one  out  of  four  civilian  positions.  Voluntary  incentives,  authorized 
by  Congress,  have  given  the  Air  Force  the  flexibility  to  continue  these  reductions 
over  the  last  few  years.  These  incentives  have  helped  maintain  morale  while 
minimizing  the  turbulence  associated  with  the  drawdown.  But  even  with  these 
incentives,  we  will  still  have  to  conduct  selective  early  retirement  boards  to  meet 
our  active  duty  end  strength  goals.  In  FY  1995,  the  Air  Force  budget  will  support 
an  active  military  end  strength  of  400,000,  requiring  the  loss  of  an  additional 
19,500  members  over  and  above  our  normal  losses  -  the  largest  single  year 
reduction  since  1992.  While  our  people  continue  to  perform  to  the  highest 
standards,  they  are  concerned  about  their  future. 

Separation  incentives  on  the  civilian  side  will  also  help  reduce  the  need  for 
involuntary  separations.  However,  some  civilian  reductions  in  force  are  inevitable 
at  closing  bases  and  in  major  programmatic  reductions  where  cuts  exceed  attrition 
rates  and  incentives  do  not  generate  enough  voluntary  losses. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  personnel  cuts  have  been  voluntary  so 
far,  military  and  civilian  uneasiness  about  long-term  career  stability  persists.  So 
we  must  continue  to  "keep  the  faith"  with  the  men  and  women  (including  retired) 
who  have  chosen  the  Air  Force  as  a  way  of  life.  We  will  continue  to  emphasize 
programs  to  keep  commissaries  open,  maintain  equitable  pay  raises,  provide 
adequate  child  care  on  bases,  and  continue  our  level  of  health  care  during  and  after 
the  transition  to  the  national  program. 


READINESS 

To  meet  our  new  national  strategy  with  shrinking  resources,  our  forces  must 
be  trained  and  equipped  to  provide  the  greatest  possible  responsiveness  and  combat 
effectiveness.  Maintaining  readiness  during  this  period  of  change  is  perhaps  the 
biggest  challenge  we  face. 

In  the  late  seventies,  the  Air  Force  experienced  a  decrease  in  readiness 
characterized  as  the  so-called  "hollow  force."  Some  of  our  front  line  aircraft  sat  on 
the  ramp  without  engines  or  other  critical  parts.  Mission  capable  rates  for  our 
combat  units  were  unacceptably  low.  Fljring  training  and  combat  skills  suffered. 
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While  our  readiness  remains  in  the  green,  there  are  some  worrying  trends. 
In  Air  Combat  Command,  for  example,  a  small  but  growing  number  of  F- 15s  have 
been  without  engines  as  shortages  of  repair  parts  at  the  depots  adversely  affected 
the  availability  of  spare  engines  at  every  base.  Restrictions  levied  on  the  Air  Force 
that  were  intended  to  reduce  excess  inventories  have  done  so,  but  they  have  also 
created  some  parts  shortages.  The  rate  of  "cannibalization,"  the  practice  of 
repairing  aircraft  with  parts  from  other  aircraft,  is  also  up.  While  this  practice  may 
provide  short  term  solutions,  cannibalization  is  inefficient  in  terms  of  labor  and 
often  costly  in  terms  of  increased  wear  and  tear. 

We  are  taking  aggressive  action  to  ensure  readiness  does  not  decline.  To 
clearly  focus  our  efforts,  we  have  designated  1994  as  the  "Year  of  Readiness"  to 
place  the  utmost  emphasis  on  this  crucial  area.  We  are  actively  studying  means  of 
forecasting  problem  areas  more  accurately,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  leading 
indicators  to  resolve  problems  before  they  detract  from  readiness. 

Realistic,  intense  training  is  also  vital  to  our  continued  readiness.  Our  FY 
1995  budget  carefully  balances  the  high  tempo  of  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian 
operations  with  the  need  to  keep  our  forces  ready  to  fight  regional  conflicts.  Our 
major  exercises  range  from  the  challenging  Red  Flag  missions  in  the  Nevada  desert 
to  major  joint  exercises  that  will  employ  the  "adaptive  force  packaging"  concept. 
Adaptive  force  packaging  tailors  forces  in  training  to  the  needs  of  each  warfighting 
commander,  giving  better  service  interoperability  when  deployed.  Our  composite 
wings  are  also  engaged  in  daily  joint  training.  For  example,  at  Pope  AFB,  the 
fighter  and  airlift  forces  of  the  23rd  Wing  train  daily  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps.  This  teaming  relationship  has  paid  big  dividends.  When 
these  units  fight  together  in  major  exercises,  such  as  Air  Warrior,  their  skills  at  the 
beginning  of  the  training  are  on  par  with  the  completion  proficiency  level  of 
traditionally-based  units.  The  result  is  clear  -  organizing  and  training  units 
smarter  in  peacetime  has  produced  greater  readiness  for  war. 

Another  issue  that  impacts  readiness  is  the  availability  of  training  ranges 
and  airspace.  In  many  cases  our  airspace  requirements  are  growing  to 
accommodate  the  longer  weapon  ranges,  faster  aircraft  speeds,  and  larger 
composite  force  training  requirements  of  our  modern  Air  Force.  To  maximize 
readiness,  we  must  routinely  train  in  a  manner  that  capitalizes  on  the  strengths  of 
our  superior  weapon  systems  and  tactics.  However,  we  are  committed  to  striking  a 
balance  that  will  serve  our  legitimate  operational  requirements  while  protecting 
our  precious  environment. 

We  appreciate  the  support  Congress  has  given  us  in  the  area  of  readiness. 
Your  continued  support  of  Operation  and  Maintenance  funding  will  help  us  keep 
the  Air  Force  ready  to  fight.  The  supplemental  $1.2  billion  Congress  appropriated 
to  DoD  is  essential  to  defray  the  costs  of  our  high  level  of  engagement  around  the 
world. 
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MODERNIZATION 

Modernization  of  our  forces  is  the  key  to  ensuring  that  tomorrow's  Air  Force 
remains  the  world's  premier  air  and  space  force.  Careful  attention  to  our 
modernization  plans  will  minimize  the  short  term  risk  in  our  ability  to  execute  the 
two-MRC  strategy  through  the  FY  2000  timeframe. 

Beyond  the  turn  of  the  century,  modernization  will  provide  necessary 
replacements  for  many  of  our  aging  systems.  One  prime  example  is  the  F-22,  which 
will  replace  the  F-15  air  superiority  fighter.  The  F-22  will  continue  the  dominance 
in  the  air  combat  arena  the  Air  Force  has  enjoyed  with  the  F-15  since  the  1970s.  Its 
combination  of  increased  survivability  and  lethality  will  provide  a  qualitative  edge 
that  will  ensure  a  "first-look,  first-shot,  first-kill"  capability  while  minimizing 
exposure  to  surface-to-air  threats.  Also,  the  F-22  will  possess  a  ground  attack 
capability  with  internally-carried  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  (JDAM).  This 
increased  flexibility  will  allow  theater  commanders  to  more  effectively  employ  the 
F-22's  increased  firepower  in  a  wide  range  of  air-to-air  and  air-to-surface  scenarios. 
As  currently  programmed,  the  first  F-22  squadron  will  be  operational  in  2004,  32 
years  after  the  first  F-15  flight.  Keeping  the  F-22  program  on  track  is  our  top 
modernization  priority. 

Modernization  is  also  crucial  to  several  other  Air  Force  mission  areas.  The 
C-17  is  a  major  part  of  our  modernization  effort  and  will  significantly  improve  our 
ability  to  get  forces  quickly  to  the  fight.  It  will  fulfill  the  airlift  customer's  need  for 
a  flexible,  responsive  airlifter  able  to  deliver  forces  and  outsized  equipment  to 
small,  austere  airfields,  and  to  airdrop  troops  and  equipment  over  an  objective  area. 
The  Air  Force  will  procure  six  C-17s  this  year  toward  a  fleet  of  40  aircraft  as 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  December  1993.  In  1995,  we  will 
reevaluate  the  program's  maturity  and  determine  the  optimum  mix  of  additional  C- 
17s  and  non-developmental  aircraft  to  meet  our  airlift  needs  as  we  retire  the 
workhorse  C-141. 

As  the  F-16  fleet  ages,  we  will  need  a  replacement  multi-role  aircraft. 
Production  of  programmed  numbers  of  F-22s  alone  will  not  sustain  the  required  20 
fighter  wings.  We  will  need  larger  numbers  of  a  moderately  priced  multi-role 
replacement  for  the  F-16  that  can  face  the  increasing  sophistication  of  air  and 
surface  threats.  After  the  recent  termination  of  the  A/F-X  and  Multi-Role  Fighter, 
Congress  authorized  funding  for  a  Joint  Advanced  Strike  Technology  ( JAST) 
program  to  define  requirements  for  the  next  generation  of  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Navy  fighter/attack  aircraft.  This  program  is  headed  by  an  Air  Force  general 
officer  working  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research,  Development, 
and  Acquisition.  This  working  arrangement  will  ensure  the  interests  and  needs  of 
all  three  services  are  considered  at  every  step  of  the  program.  While  this  program 
will  not  directly  culminate  in  the  production  of  follow-on  aircraft,  the  goal  is  to 
provide  the  technology  basis  for  fielding  of  a  replacement  system  around  the  2010 
timeframe. 

In  the  air-to-air  arena,  we  will  continue  joint  procurement  of  the  radar- 
guided  AIM- 120  Advanced  Medium  Range  Air  to  Air  Missile,  or  AMRAAM.  In  the 
area  of  heat-seeking  missiles,  we  intend  to  team  with  the  Navy  to  develop  and 
procure  the  AIM-9X,  a  missile  that  will  provide  both  increased  range  and 
employment  envelope  over  our  current  version  of  the  Sidewinder  missile.  In  the 
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Theater  Air  Defense  arena,  we  are  pursuing  a  boost  phase  intercept  capability  to 
counter  the  ballistic  missile  threat.  The  performance  of  our  air-to-ground  weapons 
in  Desert  Storm  was  superior,  but  new  applications  of  technology  will  permit 
weapons  that  provide  even  greater  capability.  The  new  generation  of  surface  attack 
weapons  will  provide  precision  capability  to  a  wider  range  of  platforms  in  a  wider 
range  of  conditions.  They  will  include  such  programs  as  the  Joint  Direct  Attack 
Munition  (JDAM)  for  use  by  both  fighters  and  bombers,  and  Sensor  Fuzed  Weapons 
(SFW),  which  will  provide  enhanced  capability  against  enemy  armor  units.  The 
fighter  and  bomber  forces  we  field  in  the  new  century  will  be  smaller  than  todays, 
but  their  improved  performance  and  armament  will  provide  leverage  that  will  be 
crucial  to  decisive  victory  in  regional  conflicts. 

Our  space  launch  vehicles  also  require  modernization.  The  current  systems 
are  derived  from  1960s  technology,  and  they  are  costly  and  often  unresponsive  to 
user  needs.  Because  the  U.S.  has  not  improved  its  capability  to  provide  low-cost, 
on-schedule  launch  service  to  users,  our  domination  of  the  space  launch  arena  has 
slipped.  This  has  had  negative  impacts  on  our  space  industrial  base, 
infrastructure,  and  the  costs  of  military  space  launches.  Our  first  concern  is 
addressing  the  needs  of  the  military  customer,  but  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
issue  and  the  impact  on  industry,  our  efforts  must  also  address  commercial 
requirements.  The  Air  Force,  at  the  request  of  OSD,  is  spearheading  the 
congressionally-directed  study  on  space  launch  modernization.  We,  along  with 
NASA  and  the  commercial  sector,  must  step  out  smartly  to  scrub  our  requirements 
and  then  pursue  a  national  launch  solution  that  is  robust,  reliable,  and  cost- 
effective. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  shifted  our  focus  on  early  warning  systems  and 
Command  Control,  Communication,  Computers,  and  Intelligence  (C4I)  from  the 
strategic  level  to  the  theater  level.  In  ballistic  missile  defense,  we  recently  issued  a 
stop  work  order  on  the  Follow-On  Early  Warning  System  (FEWS).  Now  we  are 
examining  less  costly  alternatives,  such  as  a  modified  Defense  Support  Program 
(DSP)  capability  or  a  follow-on  program  that  would  be  operational  in  the  2002-2004 
timeframe.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  examined  the  Milstar  program,  and  concluded 
that  we  should  proceed  with  a  smaller  constellation  of  Milstar  I  and  Milstar  II 
satellites,  then  transition  to  a  lower  cost,  lighter  weight  Advanced  extremely  high 
frequency  (EHF)  satellite  by  FY  2006.  We  are  continuing  to  review  the 
requirements  and  options  with  the  Joint  Staff  to  build  a  system  that  is  more 
affordable  and  meets  the  needs  of  all  services. 

Acquisition  reform  is  crucial  to  our  modernization  efforts.  As  the  National 
Performance  Review  pointed  out,  the  federal  government's  procurement  system 
"...is  an  extraordinary  example  of  red  tape."  In  his  9  February  appearance  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Dr.  Perry  highlighted  the  importance  of 
improving  the  entire  acquisition  process  when  he  stated:  "...acquisition  reform  and 
the  need  for  a  fundamental  re-engineering  of  the  acquisition  process"  was  his 
"number  one  priority."  We  support  Dr.  Perry's  assessment  of  the  need  for  basic 
acquisition  reform.  We  are  working  with  OSD  to  tear  down  statutory  and 
regulatory  barriers  to  efficient  and  cost  effective  contracting.  We  are  also 
promoting  the  use  of  commercial  components  to  satisfy  military  requirements 
wherever  it  makes  sense.  Reforming  acquisition  will  buy  more  warfighting 
capability  per  dollar,  while  restoring  taxpayer  trust  in  the  military  as  responsible 
custodians  of  America's  tax  dollars. 
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As  Dr.  Perry  has  stated,  we  must  redirect  our  efforts  in  modernization  to 
ensure  sufficient  investment  in  research  and  development  to  maintain  our 
technological  superiority.  He  has  also  stated  his  support  to  continue  selected 
acquisition  programs  such  as  the  F-22  and  C-17  to  fiilfiU  our  force  structure  needs 
while  serving  to  preserve  vital  elements  of  our  defense  industrial  base.  We  fully 
support  his  efforts,  and  believe  the  FY  1995  budget  strikes  the  proper  balance 
between  spending  for  near-term  capability  and  investment  in  the  fiiture. 


CONCLUSION 

We  are  committed  to  building  a  quality  Air  Force  for  today  and  tomorrow. 
We  are  becoming  smaller,  but  we  have  reduced  force  structure  and  end  strength  in 
a  way  that  has  preserved  readiness  and  modernization.  The  result  is  a  force  that 
has  emerged  from  the  Cold  War  era  capable  of  defending  the  nation  and  executing 
its  strategy.  We  look  forward  to  your  questions. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  watched  with  interest 
when  you  presented  the  medals  to  the  Air  Force  people  who  were 
involved  in  the  Somalian  operation.  You  are  in  harm's  way  quite 

often.  Of  course,  when  we  were  we  found  that  of  the  troops 

deployed  in  the  last  48  months,  almost  all  of  them  had  been  de- 
ployed more  than  half  the  time.  That  puts  a  tremendous  strain  on 
the  family.  We  recognize  that  and  are  trying  to  make  sure  the  med- 
ical facilities  are  available  and  quality  of  life  stays  high  because  we 
know  if  quality  of  life  declines,  quality  of  personnel  declines. 

For  the  first  time  in  26  years  I  did  not  have  the  number  of  Air 
Force  Academy  applications  to  select  qualified  people  for  the  slots. 
I  had  a  hundred  less  than  I  had  last  year. 

I  also  remember  the  difficulties  encountered  in  accepting  cat- 
egory rV  recruits  in  the  past.  Even  though  it  might  have  been  good 
for  society,  it  was  certainly  bad  for  the  services,  because  those  re- 
cruits took  much  more  effort  to  train  and  teach.  When  the  force 
structure  gets  smaller  it  has  to  be  better  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  really  work  on  the  quality  of  the  force. 

Mr.  McDade. 

SHORTAGE  OF  SPARE  PARTS 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  both  for 
your  comments.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  some  hesitancy  as  I  lis- 
ten to  the  statements  and  I  need  to  ask  you  some  questions  about 
some  of  the  issues  that  you  have  raised.  I  will  quote  from  your 
statement,  Madam  Secretary,  when  you  talk  about  readiness  and 
you  say  there  is  a  growing  number  of  F-15's  that  are  without  en- 
gines. General,  you  referred  to  that,  too.  You  go  on  to  talk  about 
the  rate  of  cannibalization  occurring  at  the  bases.  Those  are  words 
that  we  haven't  heard  in  this  Committee — we  talked  about  this  the 
other  day  briefly — in  years.  We  have  figures  submitted  by  the 
Comptroller  that  indicate  that  your  depot  maintenance  figures  are 
up  3  to  500  percent  as  the  magnitude.  My  concern  becomes  a  ques- 
tion to  both  of  you,  because  it  sounds  to  me  like  those  figures  are 
not  yellow,  but  they  are  red.  Once  you  start  talking  about  engines 
not  available  because  of  spare  parts,  about  cannibalization  of  air- 
craft to  keep  others  flying,  and  once  you  start  looking  at  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  depot  maintenance,  you  have  the  red  flag  now.  I 
would  like  you  both  to  comment  on  that. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  could  pick  up  those  items  one  at  a  time. 
My  judgment  is  that  in  fact  we  have  a  mission  capability  rate  of 
85  percent.  So  in  fact  the  overall  fleet  has  good  readiness.  With  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  individual  issues,  it  is  true  that  in  the  F-15 
we  have  an  engine  problem  in  one  of  the  engines  that  has  caused 
some  concern  and  there  is  a  recovery  plan  to  work  with  the  manu- 
facturer and  upgrade 

Mr.  McDade.  Is  that  based  on  a  lack  of  spare  parts? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  No.  In  the  case  of  the  F-15  the  general  prob- 
lem there  is  a  technical  problem  with  respect  to  an  upgraded  en- 
gine. 

F-15  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  McDade.  Your  statement  says,  a  small  but  growing  number 
of  F-15's  have  been  without  engines  as  shortages  of  repair  parts 
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at  the  depots  adversely  affected  the  availability  of  spare  engines  at 
every  base.  So  you  are  tying  it  to  spare  parts. 

Secretary  Widnall.  There  are  two  issues  with  respect  to  the  en- 
gine, a  specific  technical  problem,  and  the  general  problem  that  we 
face  in  terms  of  trying  to  acquire  the  spare  parts  we  need  to  repair 
the  aircraft. 

Mr.  McDade.  So  there  is  a  spares  problem? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  There  is  a  spares  problem  in  addition  to  a 
technical  problem. 

Mr.  McDade.  Address  the  technical  problem  and  then  hit,  if  you 
will,  the  spares. 

Secretary  Widnall.  With  respect  to  the  technical  problem,  I  un- 
derstand that  we  are  working  with  the  manufacturer  to  put  in  an 
upgraded  turbine  on  the  229  engine.  That  program  seems  to  be 
going  well 

Mr.  McDade.  Is  it  your  testimony  that  the  technical  problem  is 
a  non-problem? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  No.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  going  to  take 
some  time  to  work  through.  As  far  as  the  technical  problem,  we 
have  a  solution  and  the  carrying  out  of  that  solution  will  require 
some  time  and  some  resources.  That  problem  is  well  in  hand. 

With  respect  to  the  spares,  we  are  working  that  problem  as  well 
as  we  can,  given  the  resources  that  we  have. 

Mr.  McDade.  Given  the  resources  that  we  have  is  the  problem 
that  we  are  all  facing. 

General  McPeak.  We  had  a  problem  with  the  65  percent  replace- 
ment limitation  and  it  stacked  up  engines  at  both  Kelly  and  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base,  but  mostly  Kelly.  So  the  F-15  engine  is  that  prob- 
lem. You  have  lifted  that  65  percent  limitation  and  now  we  can  ac- 
quire the  parts  so  we  can  start  working  on  that  engine  backlog. 

There  is  an  engine  backlog  at  Kelly.  But  it  is  not  a  large  number. 
We  have  to  put  this  whole  problem  in  perspective,  I  think.  Our 
readiness  rates  remain  very  high.  We  cannibalize  spare  parts  from 
one  aircraft  to  another  today  in  roughly  the  same  magnitude  that 
we  have  done  for  years.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  business, 
every  squadron  had  an  airplane  that  was  grounded  for  some  other 
reason  that  we  used  to  cannibalize  while  it  was  grounded.  We  put 
it  on  the  schedule  as  a  "cann  bird".  That  is  the  terminology. 

We  have  cannibalization  as  part  of  our  normal  process.  It  is  big- 
ger than  our  spares  requirement.  When  we  submit  our  spares  re- 
quirement to  your  stagers,  which  they  always  decrement  the 
amount  of  cannibalization  we  are  going  to  do  that  went  into  the 
computation  of  that  spares 

F-15  cannibalization 

Mr.  McDade.  That  is  a  word  we  are  not  used  to  hearing. 

Greneral  McPeak.  It  is  a  word  I  am  used  to  from  operating  the 
force.  We  look  at  that  percentage  every  month  for  every  system  and 
say  this  is  too  much  cannibalization.  That  is  the  real  issue.  We 
don't  like  to  cannibalize  because  you  often  break  the  part  while  you 
are  pulling  it  out  of  the  airplane  and  putting  it  into  another,  so  you 
have  two  broken  parts. 

We  prefer  not  to  handle  the  part.  We  do  it  all  the  time.  It  is  the 
rate  at  which  we  do  it  that  is  important  and  we  watch  that  rate. 
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Our  rate  is  going  up.  That  is  one  of  those  leading  indicators  that 
is  beginning  to  turn  yellow.  I  am  convinced  that  your  removal  of 
the  65  percent  limitation  is  all  we  need  to  solve  the  problem  in  the 
next  year  or  two.  As  our  force  structure  comes  down,  we  liberate 
a  lot  of  spare  parts  into  the  system. 

Mr.  McDade.  Your  tempo  is  at  the  highest  level  so  you  haven't 
gotten  ahead  of  anything. 

General  McPeak.  We  have  because  our  force  structure  is  coming 
down  so  fast.  Our  flying  hour  program  is  down  500,000  hours  in 
the  last  couple  of  years.  Our  force  structure  is  collapsing  faster 
than  our  OPTEMPO  is  going  up  and  we  are  able  to  live  off  the  fat. 
Dr.  Perry  says  if  you  project  out  a  couple  of  years,  you  better  start 
the  acquisition  back  up  in  1997  or  1998,  and  he  is  right. 

Mr.  McDade.  Does  the  budget  provide  for  that? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir.  Our  out-year  financial  planning  guid- 
ance supports  that  approach. 

Mr.  McDade.  You  haven't  submitted  a  five-year  plan? 

General  McPeak.  We  do,  yes,  sir.  My  question  is  whether  that 
is  in  the  public  domain. 

F-117  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  McDade.  It  was  reported  that  the  F-117  wasn't  mission  ca- 
pable because  it  didn't  meet  Air  Force  standards;  is  that  accurate? 

General  McPeak.  Our  mission-capable  rates  have  recently  fallen 
and  the  issue  is  not  spare  parts,  it  is  maintaining  the  signature 
level.  That  is  part  of  the  operational  effectiveness  rate.  So  there  is 
a  certain  restraint  on  how  much  I  can  say  there.  It  is  not  spare 
parts 

Mr.  McDade.  Is  tc  a  readiness  item? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  paying  special  attention  to 
that  problem,  but  we  know  what  the  problem  is  and  how  to  solve 
it,  so  it  is  not  a  classical  spare  parts  problem. 

Mr.  McDade.  What  kind  of  a  dollar  number  is  attached  to  fixing 
it? 

General  McPeak.  It  is  trivial.  The  question  here  is  that  the  read- 
iness rates  are  down  in  the  60,  65  percent  category  and  we  want 
them  up  around  80,  85  percent  for  that  system.  What  worries  us 
is  a  little  gap.  They  are  flyable  and  can  do  missions,  but  are  not 
quite  as  stealthy  as  we  would  like  them  to  be. 

READINESS  PROBLEM 

Mr.  McDade.  We  haven't  heard  these  words  in  years,  haven't 
faced  these  problems.  This  Committee  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
saying  we  are  not  going  back  to  a  hollow  force,  not  going  back  to 
readiness  problems.  Whatever  size  we  get  to,  we  are  going  to  be 
completely  maintained  full  up  and  ready  to  go,  and  I  am  hearing 
the  opposite. 

General  McPeak.  From  my  point  of  view,  when  this  force  be- 
comes hollow  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  yell  about  it,  because  readi- 
ness is  my  principal  concern.  Do  we  have  readiness  problems 
today?  Yes.  They  look  like  the  standard  kinds  of  readiness  chal- 
lenges we  have  had  over  the  years.  There  are  leading  indicators  we 
have  to  keep  track  of,  but  I  think  the  O&M  budget  we  have  sub- 
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mitted  of  a  little  over  $19  billion  is  sufficient  that  if  you  want  us 
to  do  something  in  the  Air  Force,  we  will  be  ready  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McDade.  There  has  been  conversation  that  we  may  not  be 
able  to  maintain  20  wings  as  a  result  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

General  McPeak.  I  think  we  are  right  on  the  margin.  What  con- 
cerns me  is  that  the  Air  Force  has  been  sincere  in  its  statement 
that  readiness  comes  first.  We  have  turned  in  force  structure  to 
preserve  readiness  and  we  get  beat  up  about  turning  in  too  much 
force  structure.  We  have  squeezed  our  modernization  programs  to 
the  minimum  so  all  we  have  left  to  turn  in  is  either  force  structure 
or  reduce  readiness,  and  we  will  turn  in  force  structure  first. 

We  are  just  balanced,  I  think,  about  right  to  maintain  readiness 
in  the  20  wing  force.  If  we  take  any  additional  cuts,  we  will  have 
to  lower  that  20  wings  to  some  other  figure. 

Mr.  McDade.  What  number  would  you  prefer? 

General  McPeak.  I  prefer  19.8  to  some  lower  number.  It  is  a 
trade-off  at  every  level.  We  will  fight  to  keep  force  structure  be- 
cause that  is  important  if  we  are  going  to  fight  two  MRCs,  but  we 
will  come  off  force  structure  and  take  the  risk  of  having  too  small 
a  force  structure  rather  than  something  we  can't  use. 

MULTIPLE  REGIONAL  CONFLICTS 

Mr.  McDade.  Can  you  do  two  MRCs? 

General  McPeak.  We  said  coming  out  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
that  we  were  accepting  a  certain  level  of  risk  in  being  able  to  exe- 
cute two  MRCs.  I  think  that  in  the  near  term  if  we  are  going  to 
have  two  MRCs  with  a  20  wing  force  I  would  like  to  order  up  one 
big  one  and  one  little  one.  Towards  the  end  of  this  decade  when 
we  get  PGMs  in  the  bomber  force  then  I  think  you  could  handle 
two. 

Our  analysis  shows  that  the  precision-guided  munition  coming 
out  of  a  big  airplane  really  services  that  target  set  and  is  dynamite. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade,  once  we  get  the  mods  in  the  bomber  force 
we  can  handle  2  MRCs.  Between  now  and  then  I  think  we  have 
a  little  risk  whether  you  can  fight  two  Koreas  at  one  time.  But  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  said  that  we  have  some  risk  in  this  regard,  and 
I  think  we  are  consistent  with  the  position. 

Mr.  McDade.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  None  of  us,  I  think,  here  agree  that  we  could  fight 
two  MRCs  except  under  absolutely  ideal  conditions.  We  realize  the 
constraints  you  are  working  under  and  we  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  keep  the  Air  Force  operating  at  efficient  levels. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

strategic  deterrence 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  want  to  welcome  Secretary  Widnall  and  General 
McPeak.  The  Secretary  comes  from  Tacoma,  Washington,  which  is 
the  biggest  city  in  my  district.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  I  wish  you  were  Sec- 
retary at  a  better  time.  Unfortunately,  it  was  much  better  to  be 
Secretary  in  the  1980s  rather  than  in  the  1990s,  but  it  is  also  a 
much  more  challenging  role. 

I  want  to  touch  on  a  question  that  I  am  very  concerned  about. 
I  read  an  article  written  by  Retired  General  Larry  Skantze  that 
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discussed  deterrence  and  what  bombers  used  to  mean  to  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  the  Air  Force.  There  were  several  lines  in  the  arti- 
cle that  focused  on  the  question  of  strategic  deterrence  as  a  na- 
tional security  option  manifested  in  the  long-range  bomber  force: 

"The  Bottom-Up  Review  essentially  presented  the  President,  as 
leader  of  the  National  Command  Authority,  with  a  choice  of  engag- 
ing in  either  one  or  two  major  regional  conflicts.  It  never  specifi- 
cally identified  a  strategic  strike  option  with  long-range  conven- 
tionally armed  bombers  to  deter  or  blunt  an  aggressive  action. 

Strategic  deterrence  was  the  linchpin  of  our  Cold  War  strategy, 
and  it  succeeded.  While  the  focus  was  nuclear  deterrence,  the  long- 
range  bomber  was  always  dual  capable.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  did  lit- 
tle during  the  Cold  War  to  articulate  strategic  conventional  deter- 
rence because  of  the  overwhelming  emphasis  on  the  nuclear  mis- 
sion. It  was  not  until  the  last  few  commanders  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  that  more  emphasis  on  the  conventional  mission  began 
to  emerge. 

Even  today,  there  is  still  a  residual  thought  process  that  tends 
to  equate  strategic  deterrence  with  nuclear.  However,  after  the 
overwhelming  impact  of  air  power  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the 
primary  lesson  drawn  by  the  Air  Force  was  to  recognize  and  em- 
phasize the  interchangeability  and  flexibility  of  tactical  and  strate- 
gic platforms.  This  tended  to  homogenize  all  strike  force  fighters 
and  bombers,  which  did  not  produce  a  balanced  mix  in  strategic 
thought  and  effectively  obscured  the  unique  characteristics  of  long- 
range,  strategic  bombers. 

A  postwar  revelation  that  a  B-52  strike  force  cari:ying  conven- 
tional air  launched  cruise  missiles  struck  key  targets  in  Iraq  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  air  campaign,  flying  nonstop  from  Barksdale  Air 
Force  Base  in  Louisiana  and  returning,  seemed  to  have  little  im- 
pact on  post-Desert  Storm  air  power  deliberations. 

In  a  sense,  it  appears  that  Air  Force  leadership  has  lost  sight  of 
a  dominant,  indeed  singular  mission:  strategic  deterrence.  To  some, 
it  has  always  been  and  still  is  the  first  mission  of  the  Air  Force. 
Deterrence  of  war,  on  our  terms  and  with  a  minimum  exposure  of 
our  forces,  should  continue  to  be  the  initial  force  option  for  U.S. 
forces.  In  most  areas,  that  is  best  accomplished  with  long-range  air 
power.  And  I  guess  what  concerns  me  are  the  numbers  that  we 
have  been  given  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  just  a  few  days  ago 
that  indicate  that  by  the  end  of  1995,  we  will  have  107  bombers 
that  would  be  actively  prepared  to  be  utilized  by  our  government 
in  case  of  a  crisis.  Forty  of  those  would  be  B-52's,  down  from  the 
Bomber  Road  Map  of  84. 

I  am  still  stunned  that  the  Bottom-Up  Review  did  not  look  at  the 
bomber  force  in  a  serious  way.  Even  there  they  called  on  us  to  have 
64  B-52  bombers  available  and  now  we  are  taking  this  down  in 
this  budget  to  40.  Members  of  this  subcommittee  were  recently  in 
Korea,  and  we  were  told  we  needed  a  number  higher  than  that  just 
to  handle  that  one  contingency,  a  considerably  higher  number. 

I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  Perry  told  me  as  of  last  night  that 
the  Department  is  reconsidering  this  decision.  I  think  this  is  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  When  you  compare  the  B-52  to  the  B-1,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  60,  the  B-1  can  only  carry  one  type  of  bomb,  the  Mk- 
82.  The  B-52  is  a  much  more  flexible  platform.  You  can  carry  a 
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whole  series  of  conventional  bombs  and,  on  the  H  models,  you  can 
carry  the  stand-off  ALCM  cruise  missile. 

So  in  terms  of  conventional  war  fighting  and  deterrence,  it  seems 
to  me  the  B-52  is  much  better,  yet,  the  number  of  capable, 
deployable  aircraft  is  being  severely  reduced.  With  the  B-2  we 
have  a  stealthy  platform  which  gives  us  a  much  more  capable 
bomber.  Compared  to  the  F-117,  the  B-2  carries  eight  times  as 
many  smart  weapons  and  has  the  potential  of  carrying  the  BAT, 
which  provides  an  anti-armor  capability.  That  is  a  credible  bomber, 
in  my  judgment,  with  worldwide  reach.  But,  we  will  only  have 
seven  B-2s  between  now  and  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995. 

I  am  very  concerned.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  there  is  a  substantial 
number  of  top  general  officers  in  the  Air  Force  who  disagree  with 
this  decision  to  take  the  bomber  force  down  this  low.  General  But- 
ler, who  is  now  retired,  had  very  strong  opposition  to  this  and  has 
expressed  himself  on  that  point.  He  is  a  person  who — I  happen  to 
think — has  considerable  judgment  about  these  matters. 

I  am  just  trying  to  understand  the  rationale  for  this  decision, 
which,  I  think,  puts  us  in  an  incredibly  vulnerable  position  for  the 
next  four  or  five  years.  The  B— 1,  under  the  most  optimistic  sce- 
nario— will  not  have  significant  conventional  capabilities  other 
than  dumb  bombs  until  the  year  2000.  The  B-2  could  have  an  oper- 
ational, smart  conventional  capability  as  early  as  the  end  of  1996. 

Can  somebody  explain  the  rationale  for  such  a  small  bomber 
force? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  agree  with  General  Skantze  that  the  stra- 
tegic bomber  is  a  fearsome  deterrent,  either  nuclear  or  conven- 
tional, but  I  disagree  with  him  that  the  Air  Force  leadership  has 
lost  sight  of  this.  I  think  in  fact  all  of  the  pronouncements  made 
about  the  B-2  and  its  use  as  a  deterrent,  its  ability  to  travel  fairly 
long  distances  and  deliver  a  substantial  payload  is  a  pillar  of  the 
architecture  of  our  force  structure.  So  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  this 
fact. 

BOMBER  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Mr.  Dicks.  My  view  is  that  20  B-2's  are  not  enough.  Everyone 
who  has  looked  at  this  says  that  the  minimum  number  is  some- 
where between  40  and  60.  I  would  feel  differently  about  this  if  we 
were  making  a  decision  at  this  time  saying  we  are  going  to  keep 
the  B-2  production  line  open,  and  produce  two  or  three  a  year. 

If  we  are  so  worried  about  the  industrial  base  with  the  sub- 
marines and  carriers,  why  are  we  not  worried  about  a  industrial 
base  requirement  for  bombers?  You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  turn 
on  a  switch  in  order  for  bombers  to  be  built  again.  You  have  a 
bomber  line  open  in  California,  roughly  18,000  people  producing 
the  B-2,  which  I  think  is  going  to  be  a  very  capable  bomber. 

We  are  bringing  down  the  other  bombers  because  they  are 
older — I  know  money  is  tight,  but  certain  things  are  important.  I 
would  hope  the  Roles  and  Missions  Study  would  look  at  the  capa- 
bilities and  compare  them  amongst  the  Services.  I  think  the  bomb- 
er force  is  just  as  importsmt  as  these  other  issues. 

Secretary  Widnall.  We  agree  with  that.  Fundamentally,  we  be- 
lieve the  bomber  is  a  superb  weapon.  There  are  approximately  36 
B-52s  planned  for  attrition  reserve  status.  The  final  decision  de- 
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pends  on  the  outcome  of  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review.  This  issue  is 
not  completely  settled,  just  exactly  what  the  structure  of  the  bomb- 
er force  will  be.  But  we  are  under  severe  financial  constraint  and 
we  have  basically  been  directed  as  to  what  the  size  of  our  B-2  force 
will  be. 

BOMBER  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  understand  that.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  and  I  think 
once  in  a  while,  you  have  got  to  fight  against  a  mistake.  This  is 
not  over  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  Congress  is  ultimately  going 
to  decide  whether  we  go  beyond  20  B-2s  or  not. 

I  have  been  in  these  fights  before.  I  recognize  that  it  isn't  easy 
to  do,  but  I  think  this  is  an  issue  that  is  worth  considering.  Again, 
considering  the  limitations  the  B-1  has,  yet  we  are  keeping  60  B- 
Is  here.  It  seems  to  me  when  you  compare  the  capabilities  of  the 
B-52s  and  the  B-ls,  I  don't  understand  why  would  we  keep  more 
B-ls  than  we  would  B-52s  when  the  B-52s  are  much  more  capa- 
ble. 

General  McPeak? 

General  McPeak.  Sir,  we  are  keeping  60  B-ls  only  because  the 
budget  is  so  bad.  I  don't  know  of  a  single  General  officer  in  the  Air 
Force  that  likes  going  from  84  to  60  B-ls.  They  are  not  very  enthu- 
siastic about  that.  I  could  round  up  a  posse  to  tell  you  that  a  lot 
of  decisions  we  made  in  this  budget  are  very  unpopular  with  Air 
Force  Generals,  including  me. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  am  told  that  the  decisions  included  the  F-llls. 

General  McPeak.  The  24  B-52s  that  were  turned  in  in  the  final 
budget  deliberations,  which  is  not  a  final  thing — this  is  an  active 
issue — those  are  not  scheduled  to  be  PGM  capable  airplanes.  They 
are  not  slated  for  the  HAVE  NAP  or  Harpoon  part  of  the  force; 
they  are  to  remain  plain  old  dumb  bomb  droppers.  We  had  to  run 
that  against  the  F-lllF  which  is  the  last  version  we  procured,  the 
ones  with  the  PAVE  TACK  cradle  center  line.  That  is  a  PGM-capa- 
ble  airplane  with  long  legs. 

If  you  have  to  fight  two  MRCs  between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
decade,  you  would  rather  take  the  F-llls  along.  Every  four-star 
Air  Force  General  in  the  Air  Force  agreed  because  I  polled  them 
all.  We  didn't  want  to  do  either  one,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  budget 
dynamics  where  what  do  we  give  up,  family  housing,  a  pay  raise — 
we  are  catching  heck  in  every  State  with  a  National  Guard  unit  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  shrink  the  National  Guard. 

There  are  no  easy  choices.  At  the  time  we  decided  to  go  for  a  20 
B-2  program,  we  weren't  at  20  yet  and  there  was  a  very  big  pros- 
pect we  were  never  going  to  get  to  20.  It  was  another  close  call. 
You  may  think  it  is  a  bad  decision,  but  at  the  time,  I  had  to  worry 
about  a  16-  or  a  15-airplane  fleet  and  not  enough  really  to  field  as 
an  operating  capability.  So  I  am  making  apologies  for  this.  I  don't 
like  this  myself,  but  we  have  to  decide  what  the  Nation  is  willing 
to  spend  on  its  Air  Force,  get  into  the  configuration  that  we  think 
is  sustainable  over  the  longer  period  and  what  we  think  is  possible. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  am  also  told  that  there  were  offered  up  other  cuts 
in  support  to  keep  the  B-52s  out  there.  This  is  only  $150  million — 
it  is  a  big  number,  a  $150  million  issue,  but  I  am  told  that  other 
things  were  offered  up  in  order  to  preserve  the  bombers.  I  would 
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find  it  very,  very  hard  to  think  that  if  you  could  take  $150  million 
out  of  support  and  keep  those  bombers  there  until  we  work  out  the 
conventional  capability  on  the  B-2  and  do  something  with  the  B- 
1,  that  is  going  to  take  a  while,  but  that  would  have  been  a  better 
choice  than  to  come  down  to  107  bombers. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  going 
to  have  107  bombers,  60  of  which  have  very  little  conventional  ca- 
pability, can  only  drop  one  type  of  bomb,  and  we  have  only  40  B- 
52s  that  are  twice  as  old  as  the  pilots.  I  think  we  are  leaving  our- 
selves in  a  very  pathetic  position  in  terms  of  worldwide  conven- 
tional deterrence.  This  is  what  General  Skantze  is  talking  about. 

General  McPeak.  You  are  right  in  suggesting  the  B-52  is  an  old 
airplane.  When  we  balance  it  against  the  B-1,  that  is  a  big  consid- 
eration. We  have  made  a  big  investment  in  the  B-1.  It  is  a  young 
airplane,  will  fly  out  to  the  year  2040.  It  can  carry  the  biggest  pay- 
load  of  any  bomber  in  the  force  including  the  B-52  or  the  B-2,  so 
it  can  carry  a  very  large  number  of  conventional  bombs. 

As  soon  as  we  can  get  it  converted  to  handle  precision-guided 
munitions,  we  will  have  a  very  good  airplane  and  one  that  can  fly 
for  a  long  time  and  serve  the  country  well. 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  year  2000  is  six  years  away. 

General  McPeak.  That  is  why  we  took  the  inventory  from  84 
down  to  60  that  we  can  operate.  We  can  consider  bringing  these 
back  in  if  we  want  to  plus  up  the  bomber  force.  We  are  not  making 
an  irrevocable  decision  saying  we  are  only  going  to  have  107  bomb- 
ers. We  are  trying  to  configure  the  bomber  force  that  can  operate 
until  it  becomes  a  PGM  carrier. 

General  Skantze  is  right  about  long-range  payloads.  We  can  op- 
erate out  of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  dependent  on  overseas 
bases,  but  it  is  very  uninteresting  to  go  a  long  distance  and  carry 
a  big  load  and  just  make  a  lot  of  noise.  We  want  to  do  something 
when  we  get  there.  That  is  what  will  be  real  deterrence. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Young.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us  have  been  in  and  out. 
Could  we  clarify  what  the  decision  is?  I  heard  Mr.  Dicks'  question 
about  it  this  morning  but  there  seems  to  be  confusion.  Has  a  study 
been  released?  Is  anything  finally  decided  yet? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Apparently  there  wasn't  a  study  being  done.  General, 
can  you  provide  Mr.  Darden  the  numbers? 

General  McPeak.  The  budget,  as  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion, has  funding  to  operate  60  B-ls,  40  B-52s  and  seven  B-2s  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  So  that  is  107,  what  we  call,  PAA — primary  au- 
thorized aircraft.  In  addition  to  that,  we  will  have  attrition  reserve 
and  backup  aircraft  on  the  ramps,  so  we  will  have,  like,  182  air- 
cr£ift  actually  sitting  around  on  flight  lines  around  the  United 
States. 

We  will  fund  for  107.  That  means  you  buy  fuel,  flying  hours, 
spare  parts,  and  train  crews  for  107  aircraft  .  But  you  have  these 
other  aircraft  that  are  available  which  you  can  use  for  spare  parts, 
or  if  we  have  to  go  back  on  nuclear  alert,  we  might  pull  some  of 
these  in  and  configure  them  for  nuclear  alert. 

It  describes  a  low-cost  bomber  force  for  the  next  few  years. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  We  will  have  to  have  a  special  hearing  on  bombers 
sometime  later  this  year.  We  will  ask  you  to  come  back  as  we  get 
closer  to  our  markup. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

BASE  CLOSURE 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  the  same  concern  that  is  being  expressed  by 
my  colleague  from  Washington.  When  do  you  make  that  decision  to 
jump,  take  a  risk,  and  jump  over  in  terms  of  technology,  the  B-52s, 
B-ls,  B-2  with  Stealth  capability  as  a  platform?  You  have  a  long 
time  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  B-1  is  con- 
verted as  we  would  like. 

When  do  you  make  the  decision  to  jump  over  in  terms  of  tech- 
nology and  place  your  dollars  where  the  technology  is?  Closing 
down  that  line  of  B-2s  concerns  me  a  lot. 

If  I  could  take  a  moment,  Madam  Secretary,  among  other  issues 
around  besides  just  generally  the  national  defense  within  this  Com- 
mittee, national  defense  and  our  security  is  critical,  but  within  the 
membership,  there  are  other  elements  of  the  military  system  of 
concern,  such  as  base  closure,  which  affects  all  of  us. 

My  district  has  been  impacted  by  base  closure  maybe  more  than 
anybody's  in  the  country,  namely  three  major  Air  Force  bases.  Two 
of  those  are  moving  along,  one  is  going  to  be  a  reserve  base.  But 
George  AFB  is  a  demonstration  project  of  how  not  to  handle  base 
closure.  Fifteen  months  after  the  lock  was  put  on  the  gate  at 
George,  the  Air  Force  is  still  playing  around  with  who  is  going  to 
do  the  planning  and  future  development  of  the  facility.  A  whole 
community  is  affected. 

I  have  raised  the  question  with  your  people,  and  indicated  I 
would  bring  it  to  your  attention  today.  In  the  initial  stages,  there 
was  a  small  town  of  15,000  people  versus  a  community  of  500,000 
people.  The  Air  Force  was  incapable  of  making  a  decision  between 
the  two,  which  baffled  me.  Over  time,  they  rejected  the  plan  of  the 
one  group. 

I  had  FAA  and  your  people  in  for  a  meeting  and  they  indicated 
that  by  April  1st,  they  would  be  signing  off  on  a  plan.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  is  a  depression  in  that  community.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  going  to  sign  that  agreement  by 
April  1? 

But  a  second  question  is,  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  some  problem 
with  the  funding  available,  with  the  staff  available  or  otherwise 
with  that  section  of  your  office  that  involves  handling  of  base  clo- 
sure? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  That  is  a  most  difficult  issue.  No  question 
that,  since  we  began  the  process,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
have  learned  more  every  year  that  we  have  done  it.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  situation  at  George.  It  is — in  fact,  I  have  to  say,  an 
example  that  I  often  draw  on  when  I  speak  to  communities  about 
what  their  responsibilities  are  in  order  to  turn  a  closing  place  into 
a  viable  economic  opportunity  for  the  community. 

The  fundamental  issue  there  is  that  the  community  itself  was  in 
some  disagreement  and  remains — ^there  is  a  flurry  of  lawsuits. 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  one  community  of  15,000  people? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Absolutely.  In  terms  of  our  court  system 
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Mr.  Lewis.  That  has  all  been  set  aside.  /    ( 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Yes,  although  I  understand  there  are  still 
some  things  in  the  courts.  Our  intention  is  to  complete  that  by  the 
first  of  April,  and  if  it  means  the  Air  Force  becoming  a  party  to  an- 
other suit,  we  intend  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  we  have  taken  a  cou- 
ple of  bases — including  the  Presidio  in  northern  California — where 
we  have  funded  them  and  turned  them  over  to  the  community.  I 
think  they  will  turn  out  very  well.  Homestead  AFB  is  coming  out. 
So  there  are  examples  around  the  country  where  if  you  get  in- 
volved early  enough  and  get  the  community  working  at  it,  we  can 
work  it  out.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  about  what  happened  out  there  and 
how  deplorable  it  is. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  did  not  all  take  place  on  the  Sec- 
retary's watch  and  her  assurance  that  they  are  going  to  sign  off  by 
April  1  will  help  a  lot.  It  is  the  toughest  circumstance,  and  I  don't 
envy  her  responsibility.  In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  welcome  you 
to  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  has  been  very  supportive  of  the  Air  Force.  Prior- 
ities General  McPeak  outlined  reflect  much  of  my  own  concern.  I 
might  say  in  closing  that  coming  back  from  Korea  Norm  Dicks  and 
I  met  a  young  Colonel  as  we  were  talking  about  the  bomber  pro- 
gram and  he  reminded  us  one  more  time  that  you  have  got  to  be 
able  to  get  the  material  and  other  things  on  time  when  you  have 
a  problem  overseas,  and  he  was  talking  about  the  C-17. 

Your  priorities  are  in  order.  I  hope  we  can  help  you  expand  the 
budget,  not  reduce  it. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  That  fits  in  with  our  overall  theme  of  provid- 
ing a  balance  within  the  Services.  We  believe  we  do  that  and  we 
have  tried  to  balance. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Hefner. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION — QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won't  get  into  the 
bomber  part  of  it. 

I  want  to  mention  one  thing.  Somebody  mentioned  quality  of  life. 
Madam  Secretary,  I  have  been  responsible  for  Military  Construc- 
tion and  family  housing  which  directly  affect  quality  of  life.  I  think 
we  have  gotten  short  shift  the  last  few  years  in  funds  for  Quality 
of  Life.  We  have  had  a  pause  and  the  budget  has  been  going  down 
every  year  in  real  numbers. 

But  I  don't  understand  in  your  MILCON  budget  is  a  63  percent 
cut.  To  me,  this  is  an  area  that  is  very  important.  This  is  a  pretty 
devastating  blow  to  service  members  and  their  families.  Last  year 
when  we  had  the  rescission  package  here,  we  were  responsible  for 
$600  million. 

To  my  knowledge,  we  are  not  having  any  real  problem  in  reten- 
tion now,  but  if  we  don't  meet  our  expectations  we  could  run  into 
that  problem.  You  talk  about  a  hollow  force;  when  you  have  people 
that  are  not  happy  and  we  are  not  living  up  to  our  obligations  and 
contracts  to  them,  it  could  be  a  real  problem  for  us. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  You  say  you  have  been  devastated.  We  may 
feel  similarly.  We  put  a  high  priority  especially  on  the  quality  of 
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life  issues  at  the  base  level.  When  I  visit  a  base,  I  tour  family  hous- 
ing, the  child  care  center,  all  the  various  things  on  a  base  which 
contribute  to  quality  of  life  for  our  people. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  this  budget  cycle  that  we  partici- 
pated in,  there  was  a  sort  of  last-minute  issue  about  trying  to  reach 
the  bottom  line,  and  we  made  a  special  plea  for  family  housing; 
dormitories  are  another  part  of  that  equation.  So  it  is  an  issue  that 
we  put  a  very  high  priority  on  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Hefner.  You  say  you  are  trying  to  reach  the  bottom  line,  but 
part  of  the  problem  is,  we  are  not  sexy  like  planes  and  tanks.  Years 
ago,  I  went  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas  and  saw  some  of  the  wives  trying 
to  convert  an  old  cafeteria  into  a  day  care  center.  This  is  sexy  to 
me. 

We  talk  about  B-52s  and  B-ls  which  haven't  been  a  roaring  suc- 
cess. These  are  sexy  items  but  now  we  have  a  63  percent  cut  in 
your  request  and  you  say,  when  you  got  to  the  bottom  line,  okay, 
we  will  take  it  out  of  MILCON. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  This  was  the  last  thing  we  fought  for.  Maybe 
I  said  it  wrong. 

Mr.  Hefner.  It  is  the  same  thing,  quality  of  life  in  MILCON,  and 
I  am  not  chastising  you,  but  it  is  something  that  you  don't  see 
headlines  when  we  build  250  family  houses  at  Fort  Bragg  or  do  801 
housing  at  Fort  Bliss.  The  talk  shows  don't  talk  about  it  on  Sunday 
how  much  we  benefited  the  men  and  women  of  our  service.  We  are 
an  afterthought. 

We  have  had  actual  loss  in  real  dollars  in  the  past  five  years  in 
MILCON.  We  haven't  been  able  to  live  up  to  our  obligations  to  the 
men  and  women  in  our  armed  services,  and  to  me,  somebody  is  not 
fighting  the  battle  across  the  river  on  behalf  of  our  men  and 
women.  We  have  been  shortchanged. 

I  can  take  you  to  any  base  in  this  country,  go  in  unannounced, 
and  find  you  atrocious  living  conditions.  I  have  been  to  places 
where  men  would  go  out  to  operate  the  most  sophisticated  equip- 
ment in  the  world  and  would  have  to  walk  across  an  unpaved  park- 
ing lot  and  stand  in  water  up  to  their  ankles  to  shower  after  they 
were  finished.  This  is  unacceptable. 

General  McPeak.  The  Secretary  is  too  modest  on  this  issue.  I 
will  tell  something  she  probably  won't.  In  the  end  game,  we  were 
issued  a  MILCON  freeze  and  all  new  MILCON  was  taken  out  of 
our  budget  except  that  needed  to  bed  down  mission.  She  did  not 
accept  that,  so  we  went  back  and  put  back  in  housing.  I  think  our 
housing  construction  in  1995  is  $180  million  for  family  housing.  In 
other  words,  we  don't  have  MILCON  in  the  Air  Force  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1995  that  isn't  housing  related. 

We  found  money  from  other  parts  of  the  budget  and  pumped  it 
into  housing.  I  think  the  Air  Force  record  on  this  is  pretty  good. 
I  wouldn't  challenge  you  on  this,  but  when  I  go  to  Air  Force  bases, 
I  don't  find  deplorable  conditions.  We  need  to  keep  working  on  this 
problem  in  the  Air  Force,  but  I  think  maybe  we  as  a  service  are 
not  the  direct  target 

Mr.  Hefner.  You  are  better  at  requesting  money  than  the  other 
services. 
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Greneral  McPeak.  We  circled  back  on  this  issue  and  tried  to  put 
it  right  ourselves.  So  our  overall  MILCON  budget  dropped  from  a 
billion  dollars  to  around  $400  million,  right,  and  we  gave  up  hous- 
ing in  the  process,  but  we  restored  the  high  priority  housing,  both 
family  housing  and  unaccompanied  housing  in  the  budget.  I  ask  for 
your  understanding  there.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  understand  that.  We  all  have  the  problems.  I  get 
worked  up  about  the  bomber  issue,  I  get  concerned  when  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  the  troops,  and  the  bases  that  I  mentioned  were  not 
Air  Force  bases,  they  were  Army  bases. 

General  Luck  was  here  this  morning.  We  worked  with  him  for 
years  at  Fort  Bragg.  We  made  great  strides  there  and  at  Fort 
Hood,  but  I  say  that  MILCON  and  family  housing  is  an  integral 
part,  not  as  sexy  as  the  B-2,  but  is  as  vital  to  the  overall  picture, 
as  the  other  parts  because  you  can't  support  a  mission  with  a 
bomber  unless  you  have  ground  support  and  logistics  and  infra- 
structure to  support  it.  That  is  a  hollow  force,  also. 

General  McPeak.  That  is  why  she  put  it  back  in.  We  agree  with 
you;  housing  is  a  readiness  issue. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  As  I  mentioned,  that  was  the  last  battle  we 
had  and  we  won  it. 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

C-17  AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Madam  Secretary,  General  McPeak,  welcome. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  me  interrupt  to  compliment  Mr.  Visclosky  and 
Mr.  Skeen  on  the  work  they  did  last  year  on  the  C-17.  I  asked 
them  to  look  at  it.  It  was  a  troubled  program.  When  program  offi- 
cials originally  testified  on  the  status  of  the  C-17  they  said  that 
the  only  problems  were  related  to  software. 

Congressmen  Skeen  and  Visclosky  did  a  magnificent  job  examin- 
ing the  program  and  working  with  the  Air  Force  and  coming  up 
with  recommendations  that  helped  us  substantially  with  our  mark- 
up last  year. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  I  would  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  partnership 
between  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Skeen,  and  the  support  of  the  Congress'  best  staff  that  I  think  al- 
lowed both  of  us  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  appreciate  the  good  working  relationship. 

MC  DONNELL  DOUGLAS  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  Visclosky.  The  settlement  that  was  entered  into  between 
the  Department  as  well  as  McDonnell  Douglas,  what  was  the  Air 
Force  role  in  the  negotiation  of  that  agreement? 

Secretary  WlDNALL.  I  think  we  played  quite  a  strong  role.  One 
thing  to  point  out  is  that  one  of  the  principal  individuals  on  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  which  was  tasked  by  Mr.  Deutch  to  look  at  the 
program  and  program  management  and  possible  resolutions  was 
General  Fain.  So  in  terms  of  personal  involvement,  that  is  one  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Deutch  held  a  number  of  DABs.  The  Air  Force  was  an  active 
participant.  Being  new  to  the  scene,  I  don't  know  how  many  DABs 
are  normal  for  a  program.  We  had  five  or  six  DABs.  These  were 
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enormously  valuable.  There  was  an  in-depth  COEA  put  together  by 
IDA  and  we  reviewed  results  of  that  and  setting  of  requirements. 

Mr.  Deutch  actively  put  together  the  settlement  with  the  advice 
of  the  Defense  Science  Board  in  his  negotiations  with  McDonnell- 
Douglas.  We  are  really  very,  very  pleased  that  that  program  has 
been  brought  together  and  is  on  track. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  You  would  characterize  the  program  as  on  track? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  would  characterize  the  program  as  on 
track.  We  have  had  joint  meetings  with  the  contractor.  Next  week, 
there  is  a  CEO  meeting.  The  McDonnell-Douglas  CEO  will  come. 
We  will  sit  down  and  see  where  we  are  in  the  program  in  terms 
of  meeting  milestones,  goals,  and  targets  and  basically  developing 
a  plan  to  keep  the  program  successful. 

C-17  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Madam  Secretary,  I  would  caution  you  when  you 
meet  with  the  company,  I  was  told  by  the  company  that  all  of  their 
management  problems  have  been  put  aside  and  within  the  last  60 
days  had  their  new  manager  who  came  into  my  office  and  acknowl- 
edged the  continuing  problems  at  the  managerial  level  in  getting 
the  program  put  back  together  again,  which  made  me  believe  that 
I  had  been,  in  the  vernacular,  lied  to  during  the  exercise  last  year. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Basically  what  we  are  evaluating  is  a  pro- 
gram based  on  qualitative  results.  We  have  targets  and  goals  and 
quantitative  measures  of  success  that  the  manufacturer  must  meet. 
So  I  think  we  probably  are  past  the  point  where  good  intentions 
are  enough.  So  we  are  looking,  for  example,  very  closely  at  the 
O&M  issue.  After  we  declare  initial  operational  capability  at 
Charleston  in  early  1995,  we  will  begin  a  30-day  evaluation  of  reli- 
ability and  maintainabiUty.  That  is  a  quantitative  set  of  tests  that 
will  need  to  be  run,  and  we  expect  the  airplane  to  meet  those  tests 
or  there  is  a  serious  issue.  We  are  looking  at  it  in  a  very  quan- 
titative sense. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  The  quantity  of  the  taxpayers  exposure,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  agreement,  is  $348  million. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  hope  you  got  that  number  out  of  an  official 
document.  Let's  assume  it  is  about  right.  A  very  important  part  of 
the  agreement  was,  of  course,  the  sort  of  moving  forward  in  poten- 
tial past  claims  that  the  contractor  was  more  or  less  in  the  process 
of  pulling  together.  There  were  times  in  the  program  where  there 
were  so  many  depositions  being  taken  of  both  sides  that  nobody 
was  getting  any  work  done.  It  was  in  all  our  interests  to  move  past 
that  stage. 

Part  of  the  settlement  involved  freeing  ourselves  from  document- 
ing past  claims  with  piles  of  depositions  and  saying,  let's  move  on 
from  this  point  and  build  an  airplane. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  With  the  exposure  that  the  government  has,  has 
the  settlement  been  committed  to  writing  in  detail? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  am  sure  it  has.  I  can't  answer  the  question 
specifically.  There  will  be  a  proposal  put  forward  and  legislative  is- 
sues involved.  If  you  haven't  seen  a  formal  paper  on  the  details  of 
the  settlement,  we  would  be  happy  to  provide 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  think  for  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  I  assume 
there  was  a  document.  You  did  the  dollars  involved  on  both  sides. 
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I  would  think  that  the  Committee  ought  to  be  able  to  be  supplied 
that. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  understand  that  an  eight  point  bulletin  has  been 
produced  on  what  the  agreement  involves.  I  have  got  a  summari- 
zation of  it. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  other  comment  I  was  going  to  make  is 
in  the  Goldwater-Nichols  reorganization,  Mr.  Deutch  carries  the 
bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  that  settlement  and  for  the  negotia- 
tions. The  Air  Force  is  playing  the  role  of  acquisition  manager. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  appreciate  Mr.  Skeen's  offer  and  will  take  you 
up  on  that.  I  am  concerned  about  the  estimates  and  the  sum- 
maries. What  I  would  like  to  see  again  for  the  committee  and  for 
the  chairman  as  well  as  the  Ranking  Member  is  the  document  and 
some  of  the  details  of  it. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  document  will  be  provided  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  McDonnell-Douglas  agreement  has  been  provided  under  a  separate  cover. 
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THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

3010  DEFENSE  PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON.  DC   20301-3010 

Jemuary   3,    1994 

juismoN  »NO 

TECHNOLOGY 


Mr.  John  F.  McDonnell 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  516 

St.  Louis,  MO  63166-0516 

Dear  Mr.  McDonnell: 

As  a  result  of  our  communications  over  the  past  several 
weeks  I  believe  that  I  must  restate  my  offer  for  settlement  of 
C-17  issues.   This  letter  supersedes  all  prior  letters. 

Over  the  past  five  months  we  have  performed  an  intensive 
review  of  the  C-17  program.   Based  on  this  review,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  current  C-17  program  is  not  viable  without 
substantial  change  and  that  three  elements  of  change  are  required 
for  a  successful  strategic  airlift  program: 

1.  A  provisional  2-year  program  for  C-17  production  at  a 
rate  of  6  aircraft  per  year.   During  this  period  McDonnell 
Douglas  must  (a)  introduce  major  management  and  manufacturing 
process  changes,  (b)  demonstrate  an  ability  to  deliver  aircraft 
on  schedule  and  at  cost,  (c)  successfully  complete  the  flight 
test  progreun  and  (d)  satisfy  all  other  contract  specifications 
including  Reliability,  Maintainability,  and  Availability  (RM&A) 
requirements . 

2.  Execution  of  a  comprehensive  settlement  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  McDonnell  Douglas  on  outstanding  C- 
17  business  and  management  issues.   This  prospective  settlement 
and  the  management  and  manufacturing  production  changes  mentioned 
above  are  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

3.  Consideration  of  a  mix  of  commercial  wide-body  aircraft 
or  new  C5-B  production  to  meet  the  requirements  for  military 
airlift  in  the  future. 

These  three  elements  will  require  consideration  and  action 
by  Congress  and  my  support  of  this  course  of  action  depends  upon 
Congressional  commitment  to  the  entire  package.   The  business 
settlement  in  this  letter  cannot  stand  alone  because  by  itself  it 
does  not  accomplish  the  goal  of  assuring  the  nation's  strategic 
airlift  military  requirement  will  be  met. 
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Besolution  of  claims  and  disputes. 

McDonnell  Douglas  has  filed  twelve  claims  of  approximately 
$450  million  against  the  Government  under  contract  F33657-81-C- 
2108.   I  understamd  the  company  is  planning  to  file  additional 
claims  of  approximately  $1.25  billion.   The  parties  cannot 
effectively  work  for  the  success  of  the  program  and  litigate 
claims  of  this  magnitude  at  the  same  time.   Therefore,  if 
McDonnell  Douglas  releases  the  Government  from  all  C-17  claims  it 
may  have  as  of  today,  whether  filed  or  not,  the  Air  Force  will 
modify  contract  F33657-81-C-2108  to  increase  the  target  costs  and 
ceiling  prices  by  a  total  of  $237  million.   Additional  details  on 
the  claims  settlement  are  set  forth  in  Attachment  A. 

Revisions  to  the  specifications. 

The  Air  Force  will  revise  the  range/payload  and  other 
specifications  as  stated  in  Attachment  B  and  will  revise  the 
delivery  schedule  for  aircraft  T-1,  and  P-1  through  P-6.   The 
Government  will  waive  all  claims  it  may  have  as  of  the  date  of 
this  agreement  for  failure  of  McDonnell  Douglas  to  meet  the 
original  contract  specifications.   The  Government  also  will  waive 
claims  for  the  failure  of  McDonnell  Douglas  to  meet  the  delivery 
schedule  for  aircraft  T-1,  and  P-1  through  P-6.   The  delivery 
schedule  under  contract  for  aircraft  beginning  with  P-7  shall 
remain  the  same. 

Charging  "sustaining"  engineering  costs. 

McDonnell  Douglas  shall  charge  previously  incurred 
nonrecurring  engineering  costs  for  aircraft  design,  special 
tooling  or  test  equipment,  and  retrofit  of  design  changes 
required  for  the  C-17  to  meet  contract  specifications,  together 
with  such  other  nonrecurring  engineering  costs  as  the  Defense 
Plant  Representative  directs,  to  the  full  scale  engineering 
development  (FSED)  portion  of  contract  F33657-81-C-2108.   The 
impact  on  McDonnell  Donglas  of  these  adjustments  will  be  $41 
million  for  nonrecurring  engineering  costs  incxirred  through  June 
30,  1993,  that  were  previously  allocated  to  the  Lot  IV,  V,  and  VI 
production  contracts. 

McDonnell  Douglas  also  shall  establish  a  system  to  identify 
and  record  C-17  future  nonrecurring  engineering  costs,  and  a 
methodology  to  allocate  these  costs  between  the  FSED  portion  of 
contract  F33657-81-C-2108  and  C-17  production  contracts.   The 
Defense  Plant  Representative  shall  approve  the  allocation  of  C-17 
nonrecurring  engineering  costs  between  the  FSED  portion  of 
contract  F33657-81-C-2108  and  C-17  production  contracts  prior  to 
McDonnell  Douglas  receiving  any  payment  for  these  costs.   It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  $130  million  in  additional 
nonrecurring  engineering  costs  will  be  charged  to  the  FSED 
portion  of  contract  F33657-81-C-2108. 
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Flight  test  extension. 

McDonnell  Douglas  shall  submit  a  proposal  to  modify  contract 
F33657-81-C-2108  to  extend  the  flight  test  program  to  a  total  of 
152  "aircraft  months."   The  parties  will  shaore  the  cost  of  this 
extension.   The  contracting  officer  and  McDonnell  Douglas  will 
negotiate  an  estimated  cost  for  this  extension,  and  the  contract 
will  be  modified  to  increase  the  target  cost  and  ceiling  price  by 
50  percent  of  the  negotiated  estimated  cost.   The  cost  of  the 
flight  test  extension  is  estimated  to  total  $123  million,  or 
approximately  $61.5  million  for  each  party. 

Redesign  wing. 

McDonnell  Douglas  shall  redesign  the  wing  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  supplemental  straps  to  meet  design  limit  load 
requirements  for  the  wing.   The  redesign  effort  shall  begin 
immediately,  and  the  redesigned  wing  shall  be  incorporated  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  thaut  aircraft  P-29.   McDonnell 
Douglas  will  bear  the  total  cost  of  all  nonrecurring  engineering 
effort  for  the  redesign,  and  for  all  new  or  modified  production 
special  tooling  emd  special  test  equipment  required  for  the 
redesigned  wing.   Costs  incurred  for  this  effort  shall  be 
separately  identified  and  shall  not  be  allowaible,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  any  C-17  or  other  Government  contract.   The  cost 
for  the  wing  redesign  is  estimated  to  be  $32  million. 

CAD/CAM.MTS.AOS. 

In  order  to  improve  efficiency,  McDonnell  Douglas  must 
implement  a  Computer  Aided  Design/Computer  Aided  Manufacturing 
System,  Management  Information  System,  emd  Advanced  Quality 
System. 

A.  Computer  Aided  Design/Computer  Aided  Manufacturing 
(CAD/CAM)  System.   McDonnell  Douglas  shall  Implement  a  CAD/CAM 
system  for  use  on  the  C-17  program,  as  described  in  Attachment  C. 
The  Government  and  McDonnell  Douglas  will  share  the  cost  of  the 
CAD/CAM  system  equally,  as  provided  in  Attachment  C,  with  the 
Government  share  estimated  at  $20  million. 

B.  Management  Information  System  (MIS) .   McDonnell  Douglas 
shall  implement  a  computerized  MIS  system  for  the  C-17  program  as 
described  in  Attachment  C.   Government  personnel  shall  have 
access  to  this  system  and  its  data.   The  Government  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  will  sheure  the  cost  of  the  MIS  equally,  as  provided  in 
Attachment  C,  with  the  Government  share  estimated  at  $15  million. 

C.  Advanced  Quality  System  (AQS) .   McDonnell  Douglas  shall 
upgrade  its  existing  quality  system  as  described  in  Attachment  C. 
The  Government  and  McDonnell  Douglas  will  share  the  cost  of  the 
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AQS  equally,  as  provided  in  Attachaent  C,  with  the  Govemaent 
share  estimated  at  $2.5  million. 

Product  imorovenient  cost  reduction  projects. 

As  a  demonstration  of  its  commitment  to  the  C-17  program, 
McDonnell  Douglas  shall  invest  not  less  than  $100  million  for 
product  improvement  cost  reduction  projects  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  manufacturing  process  and  to  lower  the  aircraft 
»init  cost.   McDonnell  Douglas  will  bear  the  total  cost  of  these 
projects,  and  only  the  Government  will  benefit  from  these 
projects.   The  details  are  in  Attachment  C. 

Other  settlement  issues. 

Additional  issues  that  have  been  the  subject  of  lengthy 
disputes  between  the  project  office  and  McDonnell  Douglas  must  be 
settled.   Those  disputes  will  be  resolved  by  contract  actions  as 
stated  in  Attachment  D.   The  estimated  cost  of  these  issues  is 
approximately  $12  million  to  the  Government,  and  approximately 
$52  million  to  McDonnell  Douglas. 

General  terms  and  conditions. 

The  general  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  Attachment  E 
are  applicable  to  this  agreement. 

Attachments  A  through  E  are  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

I  will  establish  a  group  to  monitor  the  implementation  of 
this  agreement.   The  group  will  report  directly  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition)  and  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation.   It  is  my  intention 
that  the  group  shall  be  co-chaired  by  an  Air  Force  general 
officer  and  et  neutral  senior  industry  official,  both  of  whom 
shall  have  extensive  acquisition  experience.   The  group  will 
include  representatives  from  appropriate  Government  offices. 
McDonnell  Douglas  agrees  to  assign  appropriate  McDonnell  Douglas 
representatives  to  participate  with  the  group  and  to  issue  any 
necessary  direction  to  McDonnell  Douglas  components  to  cooperate 
with  the  group. 

This  agreement  will  not  become  binding  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  on  McDonnell  Douglas  until:  (1)  Congress  supports 
the  entire  three-part  approach;  and  (2)  authorizing  legislation 
and  appropriations  necessary  to  implement  this  agreement  are 
enacted.   If  approved  by  Congress,  th^   elements  set  forth  in  this 
letter  of  agreement  must  be  implemented  by  modification  of  the 
existing  C-17  contracts  or  by  new  contractual  agreements  entered 
into  by  McDonnell  Douglas  and  the  Air  Force. 
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In  order  to  expedite  the  process,  I  an  directing  the  Air 
Force  contract  personnel  to  work  with  your   representatives  to 
prepare  the  contract  dociunents  necessary  to  implement  this 
agreement  promptly  when  it  is  appropriate.   I  request  that  you 
give  a  similar  direction  to  your  staff. 

Please  indicate  your  acceptemce  by  signing  below  and 
returning  one  copy  to  ne  by  close  of  business  on  January  6,  1994. 

Sincerely, 


Accepted: 


tcOonnell 
trman  and 
tfef  Executive  Officer 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation 

Dated:      G?Ja^94 
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Attachment  A 

Agreement  Between 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  John  M.  Deutch 

and 

Mr.  John  F-  McDonnell 

To  Settle  C-17  Issues 

January  3,  1994 

CONTRACT  CLAIMS  AND  DISPUTES 

1.  Claim  settlement  procedures.   When  authorizing 
legislation  and  appropriations  necessary  to  implement  this 
agreement  have  been  received,  contract  F33657-81-C-2108  will  be 
modified  to  increase  the  target  costs  and  the  ceiling  prices  by  a 
total  of  $237  million. 

2.  McDonnell  Douglas  actions. 

a.  Upon  execution  of  this  agreement,  McDonnell  Douglas 
shall  join  with  the  Government  in  a  request  to  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  to  defer  further  action  on  all  pending 
C-17  related  ASBCA  appeals.   McDonnell  Douglas  and  the  Government 
shall  defer  all  action  on  these  appeals.   McDonnell  Douglas  shall 
not  file  any  additional  appeals  with  the  ASBCA  or  any  court,  and 
shall  not  file  any  additional  claims  with  the  contracting 
officer,  relating  to  C-17  contracts  while  DoD  is  seeking 
necessary  settlement  authority  and  appropriations.   If  DoD  has 
not  notified  McDonnell  Douglas  by  December  31,  1994,  that 
necessary  settlement  authority  and  appropriations  have  been  made 
available,  McDonnell  Douglas  may  thereafter  file  any  additional 
claims  or  appeals  it  deems  appropriate  and  proceed  with  further 
action  on  previously  filed  ASBCA  appeals. 

b.  Upon  execution  of  the  contract  modification 
described  in  paragraph  1  above,  McDonnell  Douglas  agrees  to 
dismiss  with  prejudice  all  currently  pending  C-17  claims  and 
appeals,  and  to  provide  the  Government  with  the  release  as  stated 
below. 

3.  Release  of  Claims.   Concurrent  with,  or  contained  in, 
the  claim  settlement  modification,  McDonnell  Douglas  shall 
provide  the  following  release  of  claims: 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation,  on  behalf  of  both  itself  and 
its  operating  divisions,  including  noOonnell  Douglas  Aerospace  - 
Transport  Aircraft  and  its  corporate  predecessors  in  interest, 
hereby  releases  and  forever  discharges  the  Government  from  all 
contractual  claims,  demands,  requests  for  equitable  adjustment, 
or  any  other  causes  of  action,  known  or  unknown,  that  McDonnell 
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Douglas  may  have  on  or  before  [the  date  of  execution  of  this 
agreement]  arising  out  of  C-17  progrsun  contracts.   This  release 
expressly  includes  all  C-17  program  claims,  including  claims 
under  contracts  for  C-17  Aircrew  Training  Systems,  certified  or 
otherwise,  that  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  or  any  of  its 
operating  divisions,  may  have  on  or  before  [the  date  of  execution 
of  this  agreement]  and  all  other  C-17  related  contractual  claims, 
demands  or  causes  of  action,  on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
any  subcontractor,  arising  out  of  any  Government  action  or 
inaction  occurring  on  or  before  [the  date  of  execution  of  this 
agreement] .   With  respect  to  any  contractual  claim,  demand,  or 
cause  of  action  of  any  kind  initiated  by  a  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corporation  subcontractor,  vendor,  supplier,  or  other  party, 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  agrees  to  resolve  such  disputes 
without  involving  the  Government,  and  releases  and  forever 
discharges  the  Government  from  any  liability  whatsoever  arising 
out  of  any  such  claims,  demands  or  causes  of  action.   This 
release  shall  not  preclude  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  from 
asserting  defenses  or  offsetting  amounts  against  Government 
claims,  but  the  claims  and  other  matters  encompassed  by  this 
release  shall  not  be  used  to  assert  or  support  any  counterclaim 
against  the  Government. 
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Attachment  B 

Agreement  Between 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  John  M.  Deutch 

and 

Mr.  John  F.  McDonnell 

To  Settle  C-17  Issues 

January  3,  1994 

C-17  SPECIFICATIONS  REVISIONS 

1.   The  System  Specification  (MDC  SOOOIC)  for  the  C-17  Airlift 
System  shall  be  revised  as  follows: 

Paragraph  3.2.1.1  Maximum  navload  mission,  line  2:   Replace 
"172,200  pounds"  by  "169,000  pounds";   line  3:   Replace  "160,000 
pounds"  by  "157,000  pounds". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.2  Heavy  Logistics  Mission,  lines  2-3:   Replace 
"150,000  pounds"  by  "145,000  pounds";  lines  4-5:   Replace 
"130,000  pounds"  by  "120,000  pounds". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.3  Intertheater  logistics  mission,  lines  2-3: 
Replace  "120,000  pounds"  by  "114,000  pounds". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.5  Ferry  Range,  line  2:   Replace  "4,600  NM"  by 
"4,300  NM". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.6.1  Maximum  Gross  Weight  Takeoff,  line  3: 
Replace  "7,600-foot  paved  runway"  by  "8,200-foot  paved  runway". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.6.2  Small  austere  airfield  takeoff,  lines  3-4: 
Replace  "2,900-foot  long"  by  "3,000-foot  long";  line  4:   Delete 
"Load  Classification  Number  (LCN)  48";   lines  5-6:   Delete  "with 
the  equivalent  strength  and  shear  capabilities". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.6.3  Critical  engine  inoperative  takeoff,  line  2: 
Replace  "2,941-foot"  by  "3,000-foot";  line  3:   Delete  "LCN  48"; 
lines  4-5:   Delete  "with  equivalent  strength  and  shear 
capabilities". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.7.1  Normal  landing,  line  2:   Replace  "3,300-foot' 
by  "3,950-foot";  lines  2-3:   Delete  "LCG  IV  (Load  Classification 
Group)";  line  4:   Replace  "with  a  payload  of  167,064  pounds  and 
fuel"  by  "at  the  zero  fuel  weight  <yf-Jthe   mission  defined  in 
paragraph  3.2.1.1  plus  fuel". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.7.2  Maximum  effort  landing,  line  2:   Replace 
"2,650"  by  "3,200-foot";  line  2:   Delete  "LCN  48";  lines  3-4: 
Delete  "with  equivalent  strength  and  shear  capabilities";  line  5: 
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Replace  "with  a  payload  of  124 , 076  pounds  and  fuel"  by  "at  the 
zero  fuel  weight  of  the  mission  defined  in  paragraph  3.2.1.3  plus 
fuel";  line  7:   Replace  "3,000-foot"  by  "3,400-foot";  line  7: 
Delete  "LCG  IV";  line  8:   Replace  "with  a  payload  of  134,599 
pounds  and  fuel"  by  "at  the  zero  fuel  weight  of  the  mission 
defined  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  3.2.1.2  plus  fuel". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.7.3  Maximum  pavload  landing,  line  2:   Replace 
"2,700-foot"  by  "3,000-foot";  line  2:   Delete  "LCG  IV";  lines  3- 
4:   Replace  "with  a  payload  of  167,064  pounds  and  fuel"  by  "at 
the  zero  fuel  weight  of  the  mission  defined  in  paragraph  3.2.1.1 
plus  fuel". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.8  Ground  flotation,  line  1:   Replace  "with  a 
payload  of  124,076  pounds"  by  "at  the  zero  fuel  weight  of  the 
mission  defined  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  3.2.1.2"; 
line  3:   Replace  "48"  by  "50";  line  5:   Replace  "runways"  by 
"runways  with  equivalent  strength  and  shear  capabilities  as  an 
LCN  50  paved  runway". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.9.1  Turning,  line  2:   Delete  "LCN  48". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.9.2  Backing  up.  line  2:   Delete  "LCG  IV";  line  3: 
Replace  "with  a  payload  of  167,064  pounds  and  fuel"  by  "at  the 
zero  fuel  weight  of  the  mission  defined  in  paragraph  3.2.1.1  and 
fuel". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.10.1  Cruise  speed  and  altitude,  line  3:  Replace 
"0.77  Mach"  by  "0.74  Mach" ;  line  4:  Replace  "28,000  feet"  by 
"27,000  feet". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.10.2a.  Airdrop  speed,  line  1-2:   Replace  "1.2  V,, 
(not  to  exceed  130  KIAS) "  by  "130  KIAS  (1.2  V,,  or  greater 
margin) " .       . 

Paragraph  4.1.1.2,  Initial  Sguadron  Operations  fiso^ . .  line  7: 
Delete  "approximately 'one  month". 

Table  10.2.1  C-17A  PEACETIME  DESIGN  MISSION  PROFILES,  missions  7, 
8:   Replace  "163.6  (lOOO's  of  LBS)"  by  "157.0  (lOOO's  of  LBS)"; 
mission  11;   Replace  "6500  NM"  by  "6000  NM". 

Paragraph  50.1,  Mission  Performance,  line  3:   Replace  "6.5  pounds 
per  U.S.  gallon"  by  "6.7  pounds  per  U.S.  gallon";  line  5: 
Replace  "fuel"  by  "fuel  at  brake  release  for  takeoff.   Ramp 
weight  shall  be  defined  as  takeoff  gross  weight  plus  fuel  weight 
equal  to  fifteen  minutes  of  engine  operation  at  idle  power  for 
sea  level  static  standard  day  condi.titans  consistent  with 
paragraph  50.1.1a  Ground  operations.". 

Paragraph  50.1.1  b. (2)  Cruise,  line  1:   Add  "Cruise  using  optimum 
step  climb  to  start  of  descent";  lines  1-2:   Replace  "Cruise  to 
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overhead  destination  at  long  rzmge  cruise  speed"  by  "Cruise  at 
optimum  cruise  speed";  line  2,  Replace  "0.77  Mach"  by  0.74  Mach"; 
lines  3-4:   Delete  "at  altitude  for  best  cruise  performance"; 
line  3:   Replace  "28,000  feet"  by  "27,000  feet";  lines  3-4: 
Delete  "nor  greater  than  cruise  ceiling". 

Paragraph  50.1.1  c.  Descent  and  landing;   Replace  "No  time,  fuel 
or  distance  credit"  by  "Time,  fuel  and  distance  credit  shall 
apply 
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Paragraph  60.6.4,  Conduct  of  the  ORE.,  line  3:   Delete 
"approximately  one  month". 

2.   The  Prime  Item  Development  Specification  (MDC  S0002C(1))  for 
the  C-17  Air  Vehicle  shall  be  revised  as  follows: 

Paragraph  3.2.1  Performance,  line  6:   Replace  "mid-range  center 
of  gravity"  by  "payload/range  optimum  center  of  gravity". 

Paragraph  3. 2-1. 11. lb.  Mil-A-8860  -  Exceptions:   Add  "12.   The 
maximum  takeoff  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  airplane  with  the 
maximum  internal  and  external  loads  necessary  to  provide  the 
mission  capabilities  specified  in  the  C-17  System  Specification; 
after  allowance  is  made  for  fuel  burned  during  engine  warmup  and 
pre-f light  taxi.   This  weight  applies  to: 

a)  Take-off  loads 

b)  In-flight  refueling  conditions 

c)  Flight  loads 

d)  Flutter  and  divergence  prevention 

e)  Serial  delivery  loads 
(Ref  6.2.1.2) 

13.   The  landplane  weight  is  defined  as  491,900  pounds. 
(Ref  6.2.1.5.2)". 

Paragraph  3.2. 1.11. lb,.  Mil-A-8860  -  additions:   Add  "4.   The 
maximum  ramp'  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  airplane  with  the 
maximum  internal  and  external  loads  necessary  to  provide  the 
mission  capabilities  specified  in  the  C-17  System  Specification; 
with  no  reduction  for  fuel  burned  during  engine  wazmup  and  pre- 
f light  taxi.   This  weight  applies  to: 

a)  Pre-flight  taxi  and  ground  handling  loads 

b)  Wheel  jacking,  if  such  jacking  is  required  for  changing 
wheels  and  tires 

c)  Vibration 
(Ref  6.2.1.2)". 

Paragraph  3. 2. 1.11. Id. 6.   Mil-A-8862r  -  Exceptions:   Replace 
"design  weight"  by  "ramp  weight". 

Paragraph  3.2.1.11.1:   Add  "q.   Mil-W-25140B  -  Exceptions  1.   An 
entry  for  ramp  weight  limitations  shall  be  entered  in  Chart  E. 
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(Ref.  3.7.9.15.5) 

2.   The  ramp  weight  shall  be  defined  as  Takeoff  Gross  Weight 
plus  wannup  and  pref light  taxi  fuel.   It  will  vary  with  each 
mission  in  the  seune  manner  as  Takeoff  Gross  Weight.   (Ref. 
6.2.3)". 

Paragraph  3 . 3 . 1 . 2 . 12  Design  for  contamination.  Demonstration 
subparagraph:   Delete. 

Paragraph  3.7.1.2.1.3b.  Flotation,  line  2:   Replace  "LCN  48"  by 
"LCN  50". 

Paragraph  3.7.1.2.1.3c.  Flotation,  line  4:   Replace  "50  passes" 
by  "40  passes". 

Paragraph  3.7.1.6.3.2  Sump  space,  lines  1-2:   Replace  by  "The 
sump  space  for  each  fuel  tank  shall  be  identified". 

Paragraph  3.7.1.7.1.6  Leakage  rate,  lines  2-3:   Replace  "0.07 
V°"*"  plus  0.5  pounds  per  minute"  by  "lio  pounds  per  minute". 

Paragraph  3.7.1.7.2.1.9  Surface  temperatures,  lines  6-16: 
Replace  by  " 

...Exposed  flight  crew  and  loadmaster  station  surfaces  (panels, 
knobs,  switches,  and  other  hand-actuated  devices)  which  can 
normally  be  handled/contacted/actuated  by  air  crew  members  while 
not  wearing  protective  clothing  shall  not  exceed  the  limits 
specified  below  for  flight  crew  controls.   Exposed  flight  crew 
and  loadmaster  station  equipment  surfaces  which  could  be 
contacted  accidentally  by  the  bare  skin  of  the  air  crew  shall  not 
exceed  the  limits  specified  below  for  inadvertent  contact 
surfaces,  or  shall  be  shielded/ guarded  to  prevent  inadvertent 
contact  by  air  crew  members.   The  air  vehicle,  except  the  exposed 
flight  crew  and  loadmaster  stations,  shall  conform  to  the 
biothermal  requirements  of  MIL-STD-1472  paragraph  5.13.4.6.  ... 
shall  be  used  as  design  guides. 

Metal  Glass  Plastic 

Flight  crew  controls    49''C(120°r)     59''C(138''F)     69''C(156''F) 
Inadvertent  contact    60''C(140°F)     68°C(154°F)     85''C(185"*F) ". 

Paragraph  3,7.2.1.1.10  Engine  Fuel,  line  2:   Replace  "JP4"  by 
"JP8". 

Paragraph  6.1. ic. ,d. ,f . ,g. ,h.  Weight  terminology  (various): 
Replace  "No  reductions"  by  "reductions";  l^place  "taxi,  warmup, 
or  climb-out"  by  "taxi  and  warmup". 

Paragraph  6.1.1g.   Change  title  from  "Maximum  design  weight"  to 
"Maximum  take-off  weight". 
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Paragraph  6.1.1e.  I^ndnlane  landing  weight.  Replace  by  "The 
landpleme  lemding  weight  is  specified  in  3.2.11.1.b,  item  13.". 

Paragraph  6.I.I0.   Add  "o.   Maxiwinn  ramp  weight.   The  aircraft 
maximum  gross  weight  for  the  performance  defined  under  3.2.1.   No 
reductions  are  permitted  for  fuel  used  during  taxi,  warmup,  or 
climb-out.". 

Section  20.2  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft.  Add:  "AT  Designated  F-117- 
PW-100)". 
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Attachment  C 

Agreement  Between 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  John  M.  Deutch 

and 

Mr.  John  F.  McDonnell 

To  Settle  C-17  Issues 

January  3,  1994 

COMPUTER  AIDED  DESIGN/ COMPUTER  AIDED  MANUFACTURING  (CAD/ CAM) , 
MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (MIS) ,  ADVANCED  QUALITY  SYSTEM 
(AQS)  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  PRODUCT  IMPROVEMENT  COST  REDUCTION 
PROJECTS . 

1.   CAD/CAM,  MIS  and  AQS.   Within  sixty  days  of  the 
execution  of  this  agreement,  McDonnell  Douglas  shall  provide  the 
C-17  Program  Director  with  proposals  for  the  program  improvement 
systems  described  below.   The  objectives  of  these  prograuns  are 
to,  over  time,  modernize  business  practices  so  as  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  program,  in  particular  through  a  transition 
from  paper  to  electronic  means  of  communication,  design  and 
manufacturing,  and  to  improve  the  management  of  cost,  safety,  and 
reliability  through  an  improved  quality  system.   The  Contracting 
Officer  and  McDonnell  Douglas  will  agree  to  a  specific 
description  of  each  system,  and  the  nature  and  the  timing  of  its 
implementation.   The  parties  will  also  agree  on  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  acquisition  and  implementation  of  each  of  these 
progreun  improvements.   In  order  to  provide  the  maximiim  benefits 
to  the  C-17  progrzun  from  these  program  improvements,  McDonnell 
Douglas  will  make  these  improvements  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  but  in  no  event  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of 
this  agreement.   However,  McDonnell  Douglas  shall  not  be  required 
to  implement  these  program  improvements  until  the  Government 
notifies  McDonnell  Douglas  that  authorizing  legislation  and 
appropriations  for  these  progrcun  improvements  have  been  received. 
The  parties  estimate  that  the  total  costs  for  these  systems  will 
be  $40  million  for  CAD/CAM,  $30  million  for  MIS,  and  $5  million 
for  AQS.   The  parties  will  share  the  cost  of  these  program 
improvements  ec[ually,  within  these  estimates,  with  the  cost  to 
the  Government  estimated  at  $20  million  for  CAD/CAM,  $15  million 
for  MIS,  and  $2.5  million  for  AQS.   Costs  in  excess  of  these 
estimated  amounts  will  be  allowable  under  the  terms  of  the 
relevant  C-17  contracts  if  the  costs  are  allowadale  under  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation. 

a.   C-17  CAD/ CAM  System.   McDonnell  Douglas  shall 
implement  a  CAD  (three  dimensional)  network.   This  CAD  network 
shall  be  the  single  engineering  and  manufacturing  CAM  data  base 
to  which  any  new  or  updated  drawings  would  be  added.   Beginning 
on  the  date  to  be  specified  by  the  C-17  Program  Director, 
drawings  requiring  update/changes  shall  be  accomplished  in  a  CAD 
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format  and  added  to  this  data  base.   Beginning  not  later  than 
production  lot  9  assembly  start,  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation 
shall  begin  incorporating  all  C-17  drawings  into  this  CAD  system. 
The  system  shall  be  compliant  with  the  Computer-aided  Acquisition 
and  Logistics  System  at  this  time.   In  addition,  the  CAD/ CAM 
system  shall  be  networked  to  McDonnell  Douglas  elements 
responsible  for  production  planning,  tooling,  technical  orders, 
and  manufacturing  engineering  to  ensure  all  functions  are  using 
the  same  engineering  data  base. 

b.  MIS.   McDonnell  Douglas  shall  implement  a  MIS 
system  associated  with  the  development,  production,  and 
sustainment  of  the  C-17  weapon  system  which  allows  McDonnell 
Douglas  and  the  Government  to  exercise  oversight  of  the  program, 
track  and  assess  progrem  technical,  schedule,  and  funds  status, 
and  identify  problems  requiring  action.   Access  to  these 
information  products  shall  be  provided  by  electronic  means  as 
well  as  on  magnetic,  paper,  or  other  media,  as  required  to  permit 
the  timely  and  complete  access  to  the  information.   However,  the 
MIS  shall  use  electronic  media  for  information  generation, 
access,  transmission,  storage,  and  integration.   As  a  minimum, 
the  level  of  detail  in  the  MIS  information  products  shall  include 
electronic  mail  capability,  and  access  to  contractor  technical, 
funds  and  schedule  performance.  Contract  Data  Requirements  List 
status.  Engineering  Change  Proposal  status,  and  LSA  data.   The 
MIS  shall  be  installed  at  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation,  with 
access  availeible  to  the  Defense  Plant  Representative  Office, 
System  Program  Office,  Program  Executive  Office,  Air  Force 
Material  Command  and  Air  Logistic  Center  facilities. 

c.  AQS.   McDonnell  Douglas  shall  implement  an  AQS  in 
accordance  with  the  Manufacturing  Process  Improvement  Plan.   This 
system  shall  be  compliant  with  ANSI/ASQC  Q-90  series  standards. 
The  system  should  be  upgraded  using  ANSI/ASQC  Q91-1987  and  Q94- 
1987  as  guides.   The  system  will  be  directed  at  designing  and 
building  quality  in  by  use  of  such  tools  as  process  control  and 
continuous  process  variability  reduction  during  the  manufacturing 
process,  rather  than  inspecting  it  in  at  the  end  of  the 
production  line.   An  effective  root  cause  corrective  action  and 
disposition  system  will  be  implemented.   The  system  shall  reflect 
a  prevention-based,  multifunctional  approach  to  quality.   All 
major/critical  subcontractors  must  comply  with  these 
requirements . 

2.   Product  Improvement  Cost  Reduction  Projects.   The  goal 
of  each  product  improvement  cost  reduction  project  shall  be  to 
improve  the  quality  and  lower  the  production  cost  of  C-17 
aircraft. 

a.   Schedule.   No  later  than  thirty  days  after 
execution  of  this  agreement,  McDonnell  Douglas  shall  propose 
projects  with  an  aggregate  capital  investment  of  not  less  than 
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$35  million.   No  later  than  one  year  after  execution  of  this 
agreement,  McDonnell  Douglas  shall  propose  additional  projects 
with  an  aggregate  capital  investment  of  not  less  than  $65 
million.   The  parties  shall  agree  upon  the  specific  projects  to 
be  undertaken  and  a  precise  description  for  each.  At  least  $35 
million  of  projects  shall  be  completed  by  December  31,  1995,  and 
the  remaining  projects  shall  be  completed  by  December  31,  1996. 
However,  McDonnell  Douglas  shall  not  be  required  to  implement 
product  improvement  cost  reduction  projects  until  the  Government 
notifies  McDonnell  Douglas  that  authorizing  legislation  and 
appropriations  for  this  agreement  have  been  received.   If 
legislation  is  not  enacted  by  September  30,  1994,  the  parties 
will  negotiate  alternate  dates  for  implementation  of  these 
projects. 

b.   Project  Costs  and  Benefits.   McDonnell  Douglas 
shall  bear  the  total  cost  of  these  projects.   The  costs  incurred 
for  these  projects  shall  be  separately  identified  and  shall  not 
be  allowable,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  any  C-17  or  other 
Government  contract.   In  addition,  McDonnell  Douglas  shall  not 
benefit  on  C-17  production  contracts  from  cost  savings 
attributable  to  these  projects.  Unless  the  parties  agree  on  a 
different  procedure,  the  parties  shall,  prior  to  McDonnell 
Douglas  implementation  of  these  projects:  (1)  negotiate  the 
estimated  net  cost  savings  for  each  project;  (2)  reduce  the 
target  cost  of  each  existing  C-17  production  contract  by  the 
amount  of  estimated  cost  savings  attributable  to  these  projects 
that  is  applicable  to  the  aircraft  being  produced  under  the 
contract;  and,  (3)  reduce  the  target  profit,  target  price,  and 
ceiling  price  on  each  existing  C-17  production  contract  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  applicable  reduction  to  target  cost.   The 
price  of  future  C-17  production  contracts  shall  be  negotiated 
based  on  the  estimated  cost  savings  for  these  projects,  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  shall  not  receive  any  profit  consideration  in 
future  C-17  contracts  for  having  implemented  these  projects. 
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Attachment  D 

Agreement  Between 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  John  M.  Deutch 

and 

Mr.  John  F.  McDonnell 

To  Settle  C-17  Issues 

January  3,  1994 

OTHER  SETTLEMENT  ISSUES 

1.   McDonnell  Douglas  agrees  to  take  the  following  actions 
at  no  change  in  contract  target  cost  or  ceiling  price. 

a.  Ditching  Locks.   McDonnell  Douglas  shall  make  any 
design  and  production  modifications  necessary  so  that  the  aft 
cargo  door  latch  and  lock  system  (ditching  locks)  are 
controllable  in  flight  from  the  load  master's  control  panels  and 
from  the  flight  deck. 

b.  Test  Requirements  Dociiment.   McDonnell  Douglas 
shall  provide  Test  Requirements  Documents,  except  for  depot 
support  equipment  built-in-test,  in  accordance  with  Contract  Data 
Requirements  List  (CDRL)  item  3059. 

c.  Fault  Isolation  Manuals.   McDonnell  Douglas  shall 
provide  Fault  Isolation  Manuals  (Technical  Orders)  prepared  at 
the  level  of  detail  specified  by  the  Government  (pursuant  to 
contract  2108  CDRL  item  A0005  and  paragraph  3-6  of  the 
Specification  Interpretation  Document) . 

d.  Composite/Structures  Repair.  McDonnell  Douglas 
shall  provide  composite/ structure  repair  engineering  data  and 
identification  of  resultant  depot  level  support  equipment. 

e.  Retrofit  of  Flaps  and  Slats.  McDonnell  Douglas 
shall  complete  the  required  effort  to  redesign  the  flaps  and 
slats,  incorporate  the  redesigned  flaps  and  slats  into  future 
production  aircraft,  and  retrofit  existing  aircraft. 

f .  Mission  Computer  Reserve  Capacity.  McDonnell 
Douglas  shall  implement  corrective  action  to  insure  compliance 
with  contract  specification  requirements  for  mission  computer 
throughput . 

g.  Built-In-Test.   McDonnell  Douglas  shall  implement 
corrective  action  to  ensure  compliance  with  contract 
specification  requirements  relating  to  Built-In-Test  false  alarm 
rates. 
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h.   Relieibility,  Maintainability,  and  Availability 
(RM&A) .   McDonnell  Douglas  shall  implement  a  high  visibility, 
aggressively  managed  reliability  growth  program  and  a  RM&A 
Performance  Review  Board. 

i.  Manufacturing  Process  Improvement.  McDonnell 
Douglas  shall  develop  and  implement  a  Manufacturing  Process 
Improvement  Plan. 

j.   Integrated  Program  Master  Plan.   McDonnell  Douglas 
shall  develop  and  implement  an  Integrated  Program  Master  Plan. 

k.   Management  Plan  for  Software  Development  and 
Release.   McDonnell  Douglas  shall  develop  and  implement  a 
Management  Plan  for  Software  Development  and  Release. 

1.   Government  Property  System.   McDonnell  Douglas 
shall  take  the  necessary  corrective  actions  and  submit  required 
documentation  to  qualify  for  recertification  of  its  government 
property  system  within  12  months  of  the  date  of  this  agreement. 

m.      Improvements  to  Range/Payload  Performance. 
McDonnell  Douglas  shall  implement  the  following  initiatives: 

(1)  Use  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  94 
Commercial  Engine; 

(2)  Implement  low  risk  weight 
reduction  initiatives  to  reduce 
empty  weight  by  1,500  lbs; 

(3)  Reduce  total  aircraft  drag  by 
one  percent; 

(4)  Increase  maximum  takeoff  gross 
weight  5,000  lbs  to  585,000  lbs. 

In  addition,  McDonnell  Douglas  shall  continue  an  active  weight 
control  program  and  perform  trade  studies  on  the  following 
alternatives  to  determine,  by  cost-benefit  analysis,  the 
desirability  of  incorporation  into  the  C-17  design: 

(5)  Increased  fuel  carrying 
capacity; 

(6)  Removal  of  core  thrust 
reverser ; 

(7)  Use  of  composite  nacelle. 

2.   The  Government  and  McDonnell  Douglas  will  jointly  take 
the  following  actions  at  no  change  in  contract  target  cost  or 
ceiling  price. 

a.   Integrated  Product  Development.   The  parties  will 
jointly  implement  Integrated  Product  Development,  consistent  with 
the  Defense  Science  Board  C-17  Task  Force  final  report. 
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b.  Incremental  Configuration  Audits.   The  parties  will 
continue  the  incremental  Functional  Configuration  Audit 

(FCA) /Physical  Configuration  Audit  (PCA)  process. 

c.  Management  Plan  for  Affordability.   The  parties 
will  jointly  develop  and  implement  a  Management  Plan  for 
Affordability. 

d.  Reliability,  Maintainability,  and  Availability 
(RM&A)  Testing.   The  parties  will  conduct  a  multibase  RM&A 
evaluation  rather  than  using  just  Charleston  AFB.   The  C-17 
Program  Director  shall  specify  the  date  on  which  the  Operational 
Readiness  Evaluation  (ORE)  shall  begin.   The  ORE  may  begin  later 
than  30  days  after  Initial  Operational  Capability  (IOC) . 
Government  warranty  rights  under  the  C-17  contracts  that  are 
limited  to  defects  identified  no  later  than  180  days  after  IOC 
shall  be  extended  to  90  days  after  completion  of  the  ORE, 
regardless  of  the  date  of  the  IOC.   The  C-17  Program  Director 
shall  determine  what  revisions  to  RM&A  testing  in  the  ORE  are 
necessary  to  make  the  testing  more  operationally  representative. 

e.  Subcontractor  Engineering  Data.   McDonnell  Douglas 
shall  provide  and  mark  Siibcontractor  Engineering  Data  as  required 
by  the  C-17  contracts.   The  Government  may  challenge  "limited 
rights"  markings  on  the  data  as  provided  in  the  contracts.   The 
parties  shall  esteiblish  a  working  group  to  resolve  disagreements 
on  this  issue,  and  shall  refer  any  unresolved  differences  to  the 
appropriate  higher  level  for  decision. 

3.   Clarification  of  Existing  Contract  Requirements. 
McDonnell  Douglas  is  not  currently  required  to  perform  the  work 
identified  in  this  paragraph.   If  the  Government  has  a 
requirement  in  this  area,  it  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future 
contract  or  contract  modification.   It  is  noted  that  Technical 
Order  Maintenance  has  already  been  the  sxibject  of  a  separate 
contract  modification^- 

a.  Refurbish  aircraft  T-1. 

b.  Provide  Initial  Squadron  Operations  (ISO)  in  excess 

of  12  months. 

c.  Provide  airdrop  testing  instrximentation  on  aircraft 
P-3,  P-4,  or  P-5. 

d.  Implement  400  pound  troop  seat. 

e.  Provide  "Crash/Fire  Rescue"  as  described  in  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  proposal  submitted  on  July  2,  1993. 

4.   The  parties  shall  take  the  preliminary  steps  to  implement 
these  other  settlement  issues,  including  submission  of  proposals 
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and  negotiation  of  any  ioplementation  details,  however,  nothing 
in  this  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  require  the  parties  to 
implement  these  other  settlement  issues  until  the  Government  has 
notified  McDonnell  Douglas  that  authorizing  legislation  and 
appropriations  for  these  other  settlement  issues  have  been 
received. 
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Attachment  E 

Agreement  Between 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  John  M.  Deutch 

and 

Mr.  John  F.  McDonnell 

To  Settle  C-17  Issues 

January  3,  1994 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

1.  References  to  "costs'*  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  "allowcible 
costs"  in  accordance  with  Part  31  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.   Where  a  subsequent  contract  or  contract  modification 
is  required  by  this  agreement  the  applicable  revision  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  shall  be  the  revision  in  effect  on 
the  date  that  the  implementing  contract  document  is  executed. 

2.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement 
that,  although  this  agreement  refers  to  contracts  between  the 
Government  emd  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation,  and  other 
contractual  documents  between  those  parties  are  contemplated  by 
this  agreement,  this  agreement  is  not  a  contract  for  the 
procurement  of  property  or  services  and  is  not  siobject  to  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978,  as  emended. 

3.  The  Government  expressly  reserves  any  and  all  causes  of 
action  for  fraud,  misrepresentation,  false  statements,  and  false 
claims  arising  from  the  C-17  progreun. 
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C-17  CLAIMS 


Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  You  mentioned  the  legislative  process.  Is  the 
$348  million  included  in  the  $1.2  billion  request  for  the  program? 

Secretary  Widnall.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question. 
Yes. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Is  that  solely  an  appropriation  issue?  Why  would 
you  need  authorization? 

General  McPeak.  It  is  part  of  the  C-17  budget  line,  so  when  it 
comes  over  all  the  lines  are  separately  authorized. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Through  the  Armed  Services  Committee? 

General  McPeak.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  deal.  The  com- 
pany had  $1.2  billion  in  claims  lined  up.  They  waived  that.  They 
also  have  to  put  over  $400  million  into  additional  program  test  and 
to  management  improvement  in  their  factory,  their  plant.  So  this 
is  like  $1.6  billion  or  something  if  you  give  full  credit,  100  percent 
to  all  their  claims  against  the  $348  million.  So  they  are  putting  in 
something  like  $4  for  every  dollar  the  government  is  and,  in  addi- 
tion, they  must  show  progress  on  this  management,  these  issues 
that  you  talked  about  between  now  and  late  next  year  when  the 
Department  will  make  another  milestone  decision  about  continuing 
the  program. 

So  there  is  a  carrot  and  a  stick  approach  here,  but  definitely  I 
think  if  you  look  at  it,  I  think  Dr.  Deutch  did  a  very  good  job  of 
negotiating  a  good  deal  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

C-17  FLIGHT  TEST  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Part  of  that  investment,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
picking  up  half  the  additional  cost  for  the  flight  test  program,  and 
that  is  an  additional  $123  million,  of  which  taxpayers  would  have 
to  pick  up  $61.5  million;  is  that  correct? 

General  McPeak.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  When  the  Air  Force  participated  in  the  settle- 
ment agreement,  did  you  have  input  in  terms  of  the  flight  test  pro- 
gram? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Why  did  you  change  it? 

General  McPeak.  We  may  need  more  tests,  extending  the  test 
and  the  number  of  flying  hours. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  In  hearings  throughout  the  spring  and  early 
summer  last  year,  we  had  various  representatives  of  the  Air  Force 
come  before  the  Committee  and  indicate  that  although  they  had 
made  mistakes  in  the  past  in  the  design  of  the  flight  test  program 
that  they  were  now  set,  and  while  there  was  no  guarantee,  they 
felt  it  was  something  they  could  live  with. 

When  I  was  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  if  I  heard  once,  I  heard 
ten  times  from  those  running  the  program  they  would  "hang  their 
hats"  on  that  schedule.  I  understand  the  schedule  has  been  moved 
back,  estimates  between  12  to  17  months.  How  far  back  have  we 
moved  this  program? 

General  McPeak.  I  think  it  went  to  "152  aircraft  months",  total. 
I  will  have  to  supply  it  for  the  record.  But  that  is  the  cost  when 
you  keep  that  standing  army  of  engineers  around  to  do  the  test  ex- 
tension period. 
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Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  My  understanding,  based  on  what  the  Air  Force 
told  me  before,  was  that  the  flight  test  program  was  to  end  Novem- 
ber or  December  1994.  Did  anyone  come  with  you  who  could  tell 
me  when  the  new  flight  test  program  is  going  to  be  concluded? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  No,  but  we  would  be  happy  to  get  back  to 
you  on  that. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Nobody  who  came  with  you  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Not  the  date. 

General  McPeak.  We  will  have  to  supply  it  for  the  record,  Con- 
gressman. I  don't  know  the  answer.  The  short  answer  is 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  am  amazed  that  you  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

General  McPeak.  I  am  amazed  I  can  answer  as  many  of  them 
as  I  do.  The  test  period  has  been  extended.  We  ran  into  a  problem 
caused  by  the  slats'  and  flaps'  inability  to  handle  the  engine  ex- 
haust. We  had  to  put  titanium  flaps  on.  To  finish  up  and  do  all  the 
tests  on  the  mods,  it  will  take  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  stand  to  be  corrected,  but  if  the  135-month  pro- 
gram, that  is  being  extended  to  152  months,  is  the  program  that 
had  been  represented  to  me  last  year,  I  add  17  additional  months 
on  to  November  of  1994,  and  I  see  a  completion  date  into  1996 
after  the  DAB  is  going  to  come  back  and  make  a  decision  on  the 
C-17. 

Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  have  some  numbers  and  I  don't  want  to  do 
calculations  in  real  time.  A  couple  of  important  points.  It  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  DAB  Review  Committee  that  the  flight  test 
period  be  extended,  so  we  are  following  their  recommendation.  As 
I  look  through  at  the  completion  dates  of  the 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Whose  recommendation  was  that? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  The  Defense  Science  Board.  That  is  the 
group  that  Mr.  Deutch  asked  to  review  the  spare  program,  the 
technical,  management  and  program  issues  and  really  set  the 
framework  for  the  whole  omnibus  settlement.  It  was  their  rec- 
ommendation that  the  flight  test  period  be  extended. 

When  I  look  at  the  various  dates  associated  with  the  completion 
of  these  tests,  I  don't  see  anything  that  runs  past  June  of  1995. 
Again,  if  we  haven't  completely  answered  your  questions,  we  will 
try  to  focus. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  USD(A&T)/McDonnell  Douglas  Aerospace  agreement  reflects  Defense  Science 
Board  recommendations  to  reduce  potential  schedule  risk.  The  agreement  provides 
for  the  option  to  extend  the  flight  test  schedule  up  to  14  aircraft-months  from  the 
current  plan.  These  aircraft-months  would  be  split  among  six  active  flight  test  air- 
craft and  would  not  translate  to  a  14  month  schedule  slip.  Combined  developmental 
and  operational  testing,  which  evaluates  compliance  with  contract  specifications,  is 
currently  on  track  to  conclude  in  November  1994.  If  the  options  are  exercised,  com- 
bined testing  could  conclude  as  late  as  December  1994.  An  independent  evaluation, 
with  minimal  contractor  involvement,  of  the  operational  effectiveness  and  suitabihty 
of  the  C-17  will  be  performed  in  dedicated  initial  operational  test  and  evaluation 
(DIOT&E).  DIOT&E  is  planned  to  be  completed  by  March  1995.  If  the  options  are 
exercised,  it  could  conclude  as  late  as  June  1995. 
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C-17  AFFORDABILITY 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Is  part  of  the  settlement  and  decision  that  the 
Department  will  make  affordability? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Yes.  Meaning  life-cycle  costs,  yes.  Reliability, 
maintainability,  affordability  of  the  aircraft  in  terms  of  its  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  What  about  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  aircraft  in 
the  first  instance? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  We  believe  that  the  way  the  decision  is 
structured,  we  will  create  some  incentives  for  the  manufacturer  to 
drive  the  unit  cost  of  the  aircraft  down. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  We  don't  see  in  looking 
at  this  program  and  proposal  any  incentives  to  drive  it  down.  We 
see  a  $350  million  cost  per  airplane,  which  was  originally  $210  mil- 
lion per  airplane.  Every  time  that  we  hear  the  story,  there  are 
more  problems,  and  I  just  don't  see  how  you  get  there.  That  is  $2 
billion  a  year  if  you  are  going  to  build  six  a  year.  I  see  a  real  prob- 
lem here.  It  seemed  that  affordability  was  going  to  end  up  being 
the  key  and  yet  we  keep  pushing  it  back. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  There  are  two  issues.  The  question  I  asked 
in  order  to  understand  the  cost  of  the  aircraft  is  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  buying  41  and  buying  40?  The  answer  to  that  is 
$312  million.  Then  I  asked  the  question  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
the  last  airplane  in  current  dollars  or  then-year  dollars  if  we 
bought  120.  So  the  cost  of  the  120th  airplane  would  be  something 
like,  I  think,  $245  million. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Would  the  gentleman  5deld? 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Absolutely. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Let  me  talk  about  the  incentives,  because  I 
didn't  respond  to  your  question. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  )deld  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
first. 

Mr.  Hefner.  We  talked  about  this  at  length.  This  is  one  of  those 
programs.  For  years  I  have  been  around  here  people  have  to  come 
before  this  Committee  and  say  the  cruise  missile  was  my  project, 
I  am  the  father  of  this  project.  We  can't  find  anybody  who  wants 
to  claim  parentage  on  the  C-17. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Or  the  B-1. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Yes,  but  the  fact  remains  the  costs  were  absolutely 
skjrrocketing  even  when  we  were  continuing  to  talk  about  over  a 
hundred  of  these  planes.  So  it  is  not  just  a  new  phenomenon  here 
that  we  cut  back  to  40  or  so,  that  the  costs  have  escalated;  when 
we  were  thinking  about  the  full  contingent  the  costs  were  escalat- 
ing. So  you  can't  blame  it  all  on  cutting  back  on  the  number  we 
are  going  to  acquire. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  The  point  is  affordability  and  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely unrealistic  and  misleading  to  talk  about  what  the  120th  C- 
17  is  going  to  cost. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  It  is  a  data  point.  With  respect  to  the  incen- 
tives  

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  We  are  not  talking  about  data  points,  we  are 
talking  about  an  aircraft  that  costs  over  $300  million  and  that 
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under  the  best  case  scenario  you  are  going  to  build  six  of  these  a 
year.  To  say  but  the  120th  plane  will  only  be  $245  million 

Secretary  Widnall.  Don't  quote  me  on  that.  It  may  be  $260  mil- 
lion. We  are  positioning  ourselves  for  a  decision  in  November  of 
1995  where  we  will  have  collected  the  reliability  and  maintain- 
ability data  on  the  C-17  and  we  will  have  a  number  of  competitors 
on  the  table.  I  think  that  that  is  the  financial  incentive  for  the 
manufacturer  to  shape  the  program  up  and  to  put  forward  his  best 
price  to  go  forward  at  that  point. 

The  C-17  at  that  time  will  be  effectively  a  non-development  air- 
craft because  of  the  bucks,  and  the  testing  and  the  R&D  should  be 
completed.  So  we  will  be  positioned  to  make  the  most  cost-effective 
decision.  That  is  the  goal  of  the  restructuring  program. 

PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

Mr,  VISCLOSKY.  Madam  Secretary,  General,  I  will  defer  and  yield 
back  my  time,  but  I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  points.  I  think  we 
can  talk  about  all  the  performance  standards.  Personally,  I  think 
the  plane  will  fly,  but  will  the  plane  fly  for  how  many  dollars  I 
think  in  the  end  is  going  to  be  the  key  question  and  I  think  to  wait 
until  November  of  next  year  and  not  deal  with  that  affordability 
issue  as  you  work  through  this  with  the  contractor  will  be  a  serious 
mistake. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  believe  the  contractor  must  immediately 
begin  to  work  his  own  problem.  His  major  challenge  is  cost  of  the 
airplane,  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  build  in  the  reliability  we 
need. 

Greneral  McPeak.  We  have  been  very  disappointed  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  contractor.  He  has  lost  a  billion  and  a  half  of  his 
own  money  in  production  of  the  first  six  airplanes,  so  he  can't  be 
too  happy  about  his  performance  either.  We  ought  to  separate  a 
couple  of  issues. 

One  is  the  airplane  and  whether  it  is  a  meritorious  design  and 
whether  it  will  meet  the  Army's  requirement.  At  this  time  it's  a 
great  airplane,  everybody  flying  it  loves  it.  I  flew  it  myself.  It  is  a 
pilot's  airplane.  It  is  designed  to  do  some  things  you  can't  do  with 
ordinary  airplanes.  It  has  a  high  tail  so  you  can  jump  out  the  back, 
but  you  can't  buy  high- tailed  airplanes,  normally,  off  the  civilian 
market.  You  can  drive  on  and  off  with  tanks. 

None  of  that  you  can  do  with  the  747.  So  you  can't  expect  to  get 
this  kind  of  capability  for  a  comparable  price  when  you  go  to  buy 
a  non-developmental  airplane.  Does  it  cost  too  much?  Yes.  It  is  an 
expensive  airplane;  should  cost  less.  We  hope  the  management  gets 
their  act  together.  But  if  you  believe  the  requirement  that  the 
Army  principally  laid  down — we  didn't  buy  this  airplane  to  move 
Air  Force  units  around — if  you  buy  the  Army  requirement  to  move 
the  Patriot  missile  and  tanks,  this  is  a  good  airplane  to  do  that  and 
we  will  work  our  rear  ends  off  to  try  to  keep  those  costs  under  con- 
trol. 

C-17  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Let  me  make  one  point.  I  sent  one  of  our  staffers 
out  to  the  company,  £ind  when  he  came  back  he  reported  to  me  that 
he  did  not  feel  the  company  program  directors  acted  as  if  they  were 
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on  probation.  They  felt  they  were  going  to  go  ahead  with  full  pro- 
duction of  120  airplanes.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  why  with  all 
the  hearings  and  conversations  we  have  had,  and  with  the  con- 
versations Mr.  Visclosky  and  Mr.  Skeen  have  had  with  the  Air 
Force.  Unless  you  are  giving  them  assurances  under  the  table  that 
they  are  going  forward,  we  can't  figure  why  the  company  would  feel 
so  secure  that  they  are  going  to  go  ahead  with  120  aircraft.  They 
have  lost  a  lot  of  money  and  I  don't  like  that  either,  but  it  is  a 
shame  considering  what  we  have  gone  through  with  this  airplane 
going  back  to  1980,  1982. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Or  the  1970s. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  understand  the  C-17  airplanes  that  are  actually 
delivered  to  squadrons  have  to  be  flown  back  to  Oklahoma  almost 
immediately  to  undergo  structural  modifications  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies. Are  they  actually  operating?  Could  we  send  them  to  Soma- 
lia to  pick  up  troops  right  now? 

Secretary  Widnall.  There  is  a  one-time  retrofit  on  the  flaps. 
There  would  be  software  upgrades.  That  is  a  fact  of  life.  But  the 
airplane  can  be  upgraded. 

c-17  FIXED  PRICE  CONTRACT 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Skeen  to  go  on.  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Madam  Secretary  and 
General  McPeak,  it  is  good  to  have  you  here.  Let's  continue  with 
a  further  discussion  of  the  C-17.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  you 
is  the  fixed  price  contract  which  puts  both  the  service  to  be  sup- 
plied and  the  manufacturer  in  a  difficult  position,  because  as  we 
move  along,  and  this  started  1982,  technological  advances  alone 
will  give  you  headaches,  because  I  am  sure  the  services  want  those 
incorporated  in  the  new  aircraft.  I  am  a  pilot.  I  was  amazed  at 
what  it  does.  It  is  an  advancement  in  technology,  no  question. 

The  investment  in  engineering  with  the  wings,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing not  solvable.  The  problem  was  McDonnell  Douglas  started  to  go 
into  what  was  called  a  total  quality  management  plan,  I  think,  and 
dislocated 

These  were  all  evident  in  all  the  discussions  that  we  had  with 
the  company  management  and  with  the  Air  Force  people  who  were 
involved  with  the  thing.  I  thought  we  had  a  real  good  overview.  I 
am  amazed  at  the  cost,  but  I  aJso  understand  how  it  can  accrue. 
This  eight-point  bulletin  with  the  Deutch  agreement  on  the  C-17 
pretty  well  explains  what  they  are  doing.  Point  A  says  that  McDon- 
nell Douglas  is  required  to  commit  $100  million  of  its  own  funding 
to  production  improvement  cost  and  reduction  projects.  That  was 
one  element  of  the  contract.  That  copy  cost  is  very  high,  as  it  is 
on  almost  any  new  aircraft. 

We  are  not  also  calculating  the  savings  that  you  will  have  by  re- 
tiring some  C-141s  and  C-141s  that  are  going  to  have  to  be 
SLEPed  or  retired  anjrway,  because  we  have  about  worn  that  group 
out.  It  is  doing  the  job  of  what  you  need  the  types  of  aircraft  to 
do  now,  so  that  is  a  cost  savings.  It  is  a  marvelous  piece  of  work 
as  far  as  technology  is  concerned.  They  have  glitches  in  the  flaps 
and  production,  but  overall  I  think  the  arrangements  made  and  the 
compromise  reached  is  a  workable  one  and  one  that  is  necessary. 
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We  have  to  exercise  as  much  caution  as  we  can  on  cost  et  cetera. 
I  appreciate  what  you  have  done  and  I  appreciate  the  kind  of  help 
that  we  got  from  your  crews  in  the  field.  They  did  a  magnificent 
job.  They  need  17  more  months.  I  understand  that  is  the  extension 
on  the  flight  test  time  overall. 

General  McPeak.  I  will  have  to  get  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  USD(A&T)/McDonnell  Douglas  Aerospace  agreement  reflects  Defense  Science 
Board  recommendations  to  reduce  potential  schedule  risk.  The  agreement  provides 
for  the  option  to  extend  the  flight  test  schedule  up  to  14  aircraft-months  from  the 
current  plan.  (One  aircraft  flying  for  one  calendar-month  uses  one  aircraft-month. 
These  aircraft-months  would  be  split  among  six  active  flight  test  aircraft.  The  six 
active  flight  test  aircraft  could  expend  six  aircraft-months  in  one  calendar-month). 
The  extension  would  allow  time  to  complete  retrofit  of  necessary  design  changes 
from  late  flight  test  findings  and  evaluate  them  in  the  flight  test  program  before 
Milestone  IIIB.  These  additional  aircraft-months  would  be  implemented  one  adr- 
craft-month  option  at  a  time  and  used  only  if  needed.  Combined  developmental/oper- 
ational testing,  which  evaluates  compliance  with  contract  specifications,  is  currently 
on  track  to  conclude  in  November  1994.  If  the  options  are  exercised,  combined  test- 
ing could  conclude  as  late  as  December  1994.  An  independent  evaluation,  with  mini- 
mal contractor  involvement,  of  the  operational  effectiveness  and  suitability  of  the  C- 
17  will  be  performed  in  dedicated  initial  operational  test  and  evaluation  (DIOT&E). 
DIOT&E  is  planned  to  be  completed  by  March  1995.  If  the  options  are  exercised, 
it  could  conclude  as  late  as  June  1995. 

Mr.  Skeen.  This  is  an  intensive  program.  I  am  sold  on  the  C- 
17.  I  am  worried  about  the  cost  like  my  friend  is. 
General  McPeak.  So  are  we. 

RETIREES  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  think,  of  course,  the  more  you  build,  the  cheaper 
it  is.  That  is  why  we  come  back  to  this  with  120  is  only  going  to 
cost  so  much.  We  buy  them  cheaper  by  the  dozen  and  are  only  get- 
ting six  in  the  first  go  round. 

A  question  with  regard  to  retiree  benefits  and  the  health  pro- 
gram from  active  bases,  we  are  having  a  lot  of  complaints  from  Air 
Force  retirees  that  are  on  active  duty  bases  are  having  a  terrible 
time  taking  care  of  the  health  care  load  that  is  required  and  was 
promised  and  I  think  is  probably  assured  to  retirees. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  scheduling  or  local  policy, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  problem  indigenous  to  all  active  duty  bases 
where  you  have  a  lot  of  retirees.  We  put  $300  million  in  additional 
funding  to  address  this  health  care  cost.  Has  there  been  a  change 
in  policy  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  service  on  these  active  bases? 

General  McPeak.  No,  sir.  Our  policy  has  always  been  that  we 
size  the  medical  capability  for  the  active  duty  work  load  and  then 
we  take  care  of  and  see  dependents  and  retirees  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  as  we  have  extra  capability  to  do  that.  When  we  run  up 
against  the  stops,  we  refer  them  under  CHAMPUS  to  the  local 
medical  system,  and  it  may  be  short,  I  don't  know. 

Our  big  problem  is  not  at  active  bases  that  are  staying  active; 
it  is  bases  we  are  closing  where  we  are  closing  the  whole  hospital 
and  we  are  turning  that  whole  business  over  to  the  community.  We 
get  lots  of  cards  and  letters  on  that.  What  we  are  doing  in  health 
is  coordinated  with  the  President's  health  care  reform  movement 
and  we  have  a  system  called  Tri-Care  that  is  trying  to  sweep  up 
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this  CHAMPUS  business.  I  am  reasonably  confident  that  we  are 
doing  the  best  job  possible  for  our  retired  people. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  appreciate  that.  What  we  are  telling  them,  of 
course,  is  that  some  of  it  is  a  local  situation  as  far  as  scheduling 
of  time,  and  I  think — retirees  are  wonderful  people,  but  they  have 
a  lot  of  time  to  think  about  adverse  conditions  to  their  own  posi- 
tion. We  have  noticed  that. 

General  McPeak.  I  hope  to  join  them  soon. 

CLOSURE  AND  BASE  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  hope  not,  because  you  are  doing  a  good  job  where 
you  are.  The  last  round  of  base  closings;  what  is  the  forecast  on 
that?  I  hate  to  bring  the  subject  up,  but  since  we  have  so  many  ac- 
tive duty  bases  in  New  Mexico,  it  is  a  real  concern. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  We  are  gearing  up  to  think  through  the 
process  for  1995  now.  I  think  there  will  be  a  greater  past  emphasis 
on  infrastructure  issues.  We  are  concerned  about  issues  of  depots, 
laboratories,  test  and  evaluation  facilities,  issues  where  we  have 
common  facilities  and  programs  across  the  Services. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Where  you  get  efficiency  of  activity? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Where  we  would  look  for  efficiencies,  sharing 
facilities  and  programs.  Mr.  Deutch  has  set  up  some  working 
groups  containing  service  representatives  and  individuals  from 
OSD  to  look  at  the  issues  in  different  areas.  One  of  the  important 
issues  there  is  to  develop  a  data  set  which  can  be  then  used  by  all 
the  services  to  rank  and  study  their  own  facilities  and  be  able  to 
make  an  apples-to-apples  comparison  across  the  Services.  So  we 
are  just  now  in  the  very  early  stages  of  identifying  what  the  data 
requirements  will  be  for  facilities  that  are  common  across  the  Serv- 
ices. 

Of  course,  at  some  later  stage  we  will  begin  going  into  Air  Force 
specific  facilities  and  gathering  data  about  those  individual  facili- 
ties. It  is  really  too  early  to  say  in  any  sense  what  the  thrust  of 
the  recommendations  would  be.  The  numbers  that  I  have  seen 
quoted  from  speeches  that  Dr.  Perry  has  made  are  numbers  like  15 
percent  reduction. 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  you  are  sharpening  your  focus  on  the  criteria? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Yes,  and  beginning  to  try  to  develop  a  way 
to  look  at  some  of  the  infrastructure  issues.  We  have  not  done  that 
in  any  substantial  way  in  the  past  across  all  different  kinds  of  pro- 
grams, so  we  are  looking  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  appreciate  the  responses  and  appreciate  the  job 
that  you  are  doing  and  appreciate  your  being  here  today.  Thank 
you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Madam  Secretary,  I  hope  you  make  yourself  avail- 
able to  Mr.  Visclosky  and  Mr.  Skeen  at  some  point  before  we  mark- 
up the  Defense  bill  so  we  can  go  through  this  whole  program.  For 
some  reason  we  get  answers  many  times  that  say  everything  is  all 
right.  I  remember  well  that  one  of  the  former  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense told  us  everjrthing  was  all  right  with  the  A- 12  aircraft.  A 
month  later  they  cancelled  the  program  with  a  huge  cost. 

We  don't  see  how  the  Air  Force  can  afford  all  these  programs 
that  are  currently  in  place  even  with  procurement  funding  increas- 
ing in  the  five  year  defense  plan.  This  just  puts  that  much  more 
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pressure  on  the  services  to  come  up  with  cuts  early  on  before  we 
start  spending  money.  We  are  working  to  figure  out  what  we  really 
need.  I  know  you  are  as  low  as  you  can  be;  yet  we  have  to  figure 
out  which  programs  are  not  necessary  so  we  can  take  care  of  things 
like  readiness  that  I  see  is  slipping  even  though  we  don't  like  to 
admit  it. 

I  see  too  many  people  deployed  too  long,  and  families,  depot 
maintenance  and  housing  are  not  being  taken  care  of.  That  finally 
catches  up  with  you  and  the  quality  starts  slipping — flying  hours 
go  down,  accidents  go  up,  a  whole  range  of  things — which  we  hope 
doesn't  happen  with  you.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  it  doesn't  get 
to  be  extreme. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Young  have  questions  for  the  record. 

[Clerk's  note. — Question  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  an- 
swer thereto  follows:] 

RE-FUZING  OF  C-130  40MM  AMMUNITION 

Question.  Madam  Secretary,  this  committee  is  aware  of  a  serious 
safety  of  Flight  problem  regarding  the  AC- 130  spectre  gunships 
now  deployed  with  our  special  operations  forces — specifically,  the 
premature  detonation  of  the  40mm  ammunition  used  in  the  on- 
board air-to-ground  gun  system.  This  has  been  determined  to  be  a 
result  of  deteriorating  fuzes  in  our  present  stocks  of  the  40mm 
PGU-9A/B  rounds  used  in  this  gun  system. 

In  the  FY94  Defense  Act  this  committee  provided  funds  and  di- 
rection for  the  immediate  resolution  of  this  serious  problem,  par- 
ticularly given  the  deplojrment  status  of  these  aircraft.  We  are  dis- 
appointed USSOCOM  has  not  utilized  its  own  procurement  author- 
ity to  address  this  situation,  but  has  instead  through  MOU  placed 
responsibility  for  resolution  with  the  USAF.  The  USAF  has  in  turn 
issued  a  draft  RFP  which  does  not  address  the  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation, nor  comply  with  the  act's  direction  to  procure  an  existing 
NDI,  fully  qualified  fuze  and  begin  replenishing  within  ninety  days. 

We  are  pleased  the  USAF  has  identified  an  additional  $4M  of  in- 
ternal funds  to  apply  to  this  requirement  (for  a  total  of  $8M)  and 
to  learn  USSOCOM  is  procuring  a  very  limited  number  of  com- 
parable PGU-37B  rounds  for  interim  use.  However,  if  these 
gunships  were  committed  to  action  today  we  recognize  we  would 
subject  those  flight  crews  to  unnecessary  hazard  by  being  forced  to 
use  our  main  stocks  of  PGU-9A/B  rounds.  We  have  identified  a  se- 
rious problem  and  provided  funds  and  direction.  Should  this  be 
treated  as  "business  as  usual"  through  the  normal  bureaucratic 
procurement  process  or  handled  in  the  expeditious  manner  this 
committee  has  directed? 

Answer.  We  do  have  a  problem  with  the  MK-27  fuze  on  the 
PGU-9A/B  40  MM  round  and  the  funds  added  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  FY94  appropriation  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated. We  have  leaned  as  far  forward  as  possible  and  will  have  the 
first  lot  of  replacement  fuzes  on  contract  by  May  94  following  a 
source  selection,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  current  law.  Our 
acquisition  strategy  will  provide  new  fuzes  to  the  Air  Force  Special 
Operations  Command  (AFSOC)  just  as  quickly  as  a  sole  source  pro- 
curement. In  addition,  this  strategy  has  been  coordinated  and  ap- 
proved by  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  (USSCOM).  The  Air 
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Force  has  not  added  any  money  to  this  program;  it  was  USSOCOM 
that  added  the  $4.3  million  in  FY94.  This  program,  just  like  almost 
all  other  AFSOC  programs,  is  MFP-11  funded  but  managed  by  the 
Air  Force. 

While  the  committee  language  did  direct  the  procurement  of  the 
LI-465  fuze  made  by  Bofors  of  Sweden,  it  did  not  mention  begin- 
ning replenishment  within  90  days.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  go 
sole  source  to  Bofors  because  the  Competition  and  Contracting  Act 
requires  this  effort  be  competed.  Alliant  Techsystems  of  Brooklyn 
Park,  MN,  also  makes  a  fuze  (M759)  that  they  have  modified  to 
meet  the  requirement.  With  two  potential  sources,  a  sole  source 
procurement,  cannot  be  justified.  Regardless  of  who  is  awarded  the 
fuze  contract,  the  actual  retrofit  of  the  ammunition  will  be  accom- 
plished by  McAlister  Army  Ammo  Depot,  OK.  There  will  be  four 
annual  options  for  approximately  200,000  fuzes  per  year. 

Sweden  is  a  qualifying  country  that  can  be  exempted  from  the 
Buy  America  Act  on  a  purchase-by-purchase  basis.  To  save  time,  a 
"Determination  and  Finding"  for  a  exemption  is  being  processed 
now  in  the  event  the  Bofors  proposal  represents  the  overall  best 
value  to  the  government. 

There  are  sufficient  "safe"  rounds  to  satisfy  training  require- 
ments through  1995.  This  includes  216,000  PGU-9Bs  and  28,500 
PGU-37Bs.  The  PGU-9A/Bs  are  only  authorized  for  contingency 
use.  There  has  only  been  one  failure  which  damaged  an  aircraft  in 
over  24  years  and  approximately  5  million  rounds  fired.  A  PGU- 
9A/B  detonated  eight  feet  out  of  the  barrel  on  an  AC-130A  causing 
$30,000  damage.  Since  there  are  sufficient  "safe"  rounds  on  hand 
for  training,  the  AFSOC  position  is  there  is  no  urgency  as  long  as 
refuzed  PGU-9A/Bs  are  available  before  the  training  round  sup- 
plies are  depleted. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

DEDICATED  AIR  DEFENSE  MISSION 

Question.  General  McPeak,  currently  the  Air  Guard  has  the  mis- 
sion of  dedicated  Air  Defense  of  the  continental  United  States,  and 
they  maintain  alert  aircraft  at  coastal  facilities  around  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  units  in  south  Florida  were  the  ones  which 
intercepted  the  MiG— 21  and  23  which  defected  from  Cuba.  These 
aircraft  also  play  an  important  role  in  the  drug  interdiction  mis- 
sion. Because  of  budget  constraints  those  units  are  losing  aircraft 
and  the  alert  mission  is  being  spread  very  thin.  Is  there  still  a  re- 
quirement for  the  dedicated  CONUS  Air  Defense  mission? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  reviewed  Continen- 
tal Air  Defense  force  structure  several  times  in  the  past  year.  Each 
time,  the  result  is  the  same:  the  aerospace  defense  of  the  Continen- 
tal United  States  is  an  important  mission  and  it  is  essential  the 
United  States  Air  Force  continue  to  support  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
(CINCNORAD)  in  its  accomplishment.  Consistent  with  the  changed 
world  situation,  CINCNORAD  has  reduced  his  day-to-day  alert  re- 
quirements. We  are  no  longer  postured  to  defend  against  the  Soviet 
long-range  bomber  threat  of  the  Cold  War.  Today,  the  forces  dedi- 
cated to  this  mission  primarily  conduct  air  sovereignty — guarantee- 
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ing  our  nation's  right  to  exercise  control  and  authority  over  our  air- 
space. They  also  provide  the  crucial  core  for  a  regenerated  air  de- 
fense, should  some  significant  threat  rise  again.  I  think  it's  a  good 
idea  to  have  some  part  of  our  forces  focused  on  the  aspect  of  phys- 
ical defense  of  America.  It  is  especially  fitting  the  Air  National 
Guard  is  doing  this  mission — providing  a  link  from  our  local  com- 
munities to  our  national  security. 

Question.  The  alert  mission  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  was  termi- 
nated last  year  and  the  alert  mission  at  New  Orleans  will  be  termi- 
nated this  year.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  action  will  leave 
a  gap  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  in  alert  aircraft  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Key  West.  On  the  Gulf  Coast,  it 
would  leave  a  gap  from  Panama  City,  Florida,  to  Houston.  Is  the 
requirement  for  the  alert  mission  still  valid?  Will  these  reductions 
spread  the  available  aircraft  too  thin?  For  the  record,  would  you 
provide  for  the  committee  the  number  of  intercepts  at  each  of  the 
alert  facilities  over  the  last  five  years? 

Answer.  The  alert  mission  of  forces  assigned  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Aerospace  Defense  Command  (NORAD)  is  still  vital  to  the  air 
sovereignty  of  the  Continental  United  States.  However,  consistent 
with  the  changed  world  situation.  Commander  in  Chief  of  NORAD 
has  reduced  his  day-to-day  alert  requirements.  Under  a  new  flexi- 
ble alert  concept,  he  has  designated  14  contiguous  alert  sites.  How- 
ever, active  alert  will  not  be  maintained  continuously  at  all  14 
sites.  The  Region  Commander  will  posture  his  alert  forces  as  nec- 
essary for  the  current  situation  while  retaining  the  ability  to  oper- 
ate from  all  14  sites  should  the  need  arise.  New  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  14  designated  alert  sites  and  will  be  active  when  required.  The 
decision  to  close  the  alert  site  at  Jacksonville  was  based  largely  on 
the  anticipated  reactivation  of  the  alert  site  at  Homestead  AFB. 
Force  structure  reductions  were  made  balancing  fiscal  realities 
with  the  need  to  continue  this  important  mission.  These  forces 
have  also  been  measured  commensurate  to  surveillance  capabili- 
ties. The  Southeast  United  States  is  supported  by  a  robust  surveil- 
lance capability  which  assists  the  response  of  our  fighters,  and  thus 
is  adequately  protected  under  the  current  plan  for  alert  operations. 

A  chart  depicting  the  number  of  intercepts  at  each  of  the  alert 
facilities  over  the  last  five  years  is  attached. 
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CONUS  ALERT  SITE  ACTIVITY 

(SCRAMBLES  /  ID  BY  INTERCEPT  /  ID  AFTER  SCRAMBLE  BUT  BEFORE  INTERCEPT) 

SITE 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

CHARLESTON 

5 

1 

3 

10 

6 

1 

18 

5 

9 

7 

2 

4 

7 

1 

5 

ELLINGTON 

19 

3 

14 

65 

32 

17 

39 

15 

19 

35 

12 

15 

15 

7 

4 

HOMESTEAD 

45 

7 

34 

68 

17 

45 

95 

16 

71 

59 

19 

28 

NO  ALERT  1 

JACKSONVILLE 

10 

3 

7 

16 

7 

7 

20 

6 

13 

15 

3 

12 

10 

3 

3 

L>\NGLEY 

18 

6 

11 

12 

5 

6 

15 

5 

9 

7 

2 

3 

9 

2 

4 

NEW  ORLEANS 

10 

2 

5 

24 

8 

13 

27 

6 

17 

23 

7 

12 

11 

4 

6 

SEYMOUR  JOHNSON 

12 

2 

5 

13 

4 

8 

16 

2 

12 

11 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

TYNDALL 

6 

2 

4 

19 

9 

4 

13 

4 

9 

17 

9 

7 

15 

6 

7 

KEY  WEST 

NO  ALERT 

NO  ALERT 

NO  ALERT 

15 

3 

10 

35 

15 

11 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

32 

6 

25 

31 

14 

14 

9 

4 

3 

8 

2 

5 

12 

3 

8 

BANGOR 

22 

4 

12 

10 

2 

7 

3 

1 

2 

NO  ALERT 

4 

1 

2 

BURLINGTON 

NO  ALERT 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

NO  ALERT  1 

LORING 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

12 

0 

7 

4 

0 

3 

OTIS 

23 

3 

14 

19 

7 

6 

13 

6 

6 

11 

2 

8 

25 

11 

10 

FARGO 

1 

1 

0 

NOAU 

ERT 

NO  ALERT 

NO  ALERT 

NO  ALERT 

GREAT  FALLS 

1 

1 

0 

NO  ALERT 

NO  ALERT 

4 

2 

0 

NO  ALERT 

KINGSLEY 

24 

4 

13 

9 

1 

8 

7 

1 

4 

9 

1 

6 

5 

2 

3 

MCCHORD 

12 

1 

11 

6 

3 

2 

10 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

6 

0 

5 

PORTLAND 

4 

2 

2 

14 

6 

7 

10 

3 

6 

6 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

CASTLE 

3 

1 

2 

NO  ALERT 

NO  ALERT 

NO  ALERT 

NO  ALERT 

DAVIS  MONTHAN 

11 

1 

9 

31 

4 

23 

7 

0 

1 

11 

5 

5 

6 

0 

2 

FRESNO 

26 

6 

16 

37 

9 

22 

12 

4 

7 

12 

4 

6 

2 

1 

0 

GEORGE 

19 

4 

14 

36 

6 

24 

15 

3 

8 

5 

1 

3 

NO  ALERT  1 

HOLLOMAN 

4 

0 

4 

20 

4 

11 

9 

0 

3 

8 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

MARCH 

NO  ALERT 

NO  ALERT 

NO  ALERT 

15 

2 

10 

17 

1 

15 
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Question.  Speaking  of  MacDill,  the  Air  Force  will  be  giving  up  its 
runway  there  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  April  of  this  year 
and  will  act  as  executive  agent  for  the  Central  Command  and  Spe- 
cial Operations  Command  as  well  as  the  Joint  Communications 
Support  Element.  It  is  my  understanding  that  other  assets  you  con- 
trol will  be  left  with  you.  That  includes  the  bombing  range  at  Avon 
Park  and  the  Air-to-Air  ranges  off  shore.  How  will  those  ranges  fit 
into  your  plans?  Will  MacDill  still  have  control  of  the  operations  of 
those  ranges?  If  those  ranges  are  not  utilized  would  they  be  can- 
didates for  the  FAA  to  convert  back  to  civilian  air  space?  MacDill 
would  be  a  logical  temporary  facility  for  units  which  might  use 
those  facilities  to  train  in  the  winter  when  other  ranges  might  not 
be  available.  Are  there  any  plans  to  utilize  MacDill  for  such  a  pur- 
pose? 

Answer.  Due  to  funding  constraints  experienced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Air  Force  has  agreed  to  delay  the  transfer 
of  the  runway  at  MacDill  until  October  1,  1994.  Concerning  the 
Avon  Park  range  and  air-to-air  airspace,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  con- 
tinue to  use  them  with  MacDill  AFB  retaining  responsibility  for 
their  operation  through  Air  Combat  Command.  Our  plan  is  to  use 
existing  active  duty  bases  when  staging  to  use  these  facilities. 

Question.  As  executive  agent  for  the  other  units  that  will  remain, 
what  role  will  the  Air  Force  play  in  making  sure  the  runway  re- 
mains available  to  those  units  which  will  be  using  it?  What  is  the 
timetable  for  negotiating  those  cost  sharing  arrangements? 

Answer.  On  April  1,  1994,  the  Department  of  Commerce  (DOC) 
was  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  airfield  portion  of  MacDill.  The 
Air  Force,  at  that  point,  would  only  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
trative base  and  several  DOD  retained  areas.  The  operation  of  the 
airfield,  including  all  flying  operations,  would  transfer  to  the  DOC. 
Due  to  fiscal  constraints,  the  DOC  is  unable  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  airfield  until  October  1,  1994.  The  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Installations,  agreed  to  fund  mini- 
mum essential  airfield  operations  for  the  period  April  1,  1994  to 
October  1,  1994.  Minimum  essential  operations  include  those  of  the 
National  Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA), 
stationed  at  MacDill,  and  those  flying  operations  specifically  rec- 
ommended in  the  1993  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission's  (DBCRC)  Report  to  the  President.  In  negotiating 
funding  requirements  for  the  airfield  after  October  1,  1994  with 
DOC,  the  Air  Force  is  responsible  for  the  flying  requirements  of  the 
Joint  Communications  Support  Element. 

Question.  The  alternative  costs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  if 
MacDill  airfield  is  not  available  will  be  over  $45  million  in  facility 
costs  to  relocate  missions  plus  over  $9  million  in  annual  operating 
costs.  This  is  compared  to  an  estimated  cost  of  less  that  $5  million 
annually  and  no  relocation  cost  if  the  airfield  remains  available  to 
those  units.  Who  would  assume  those  extra  costs  if  the  airfield  is 
not  available  to  the  Commands  which  will  remain  at  MacDill  and 
to  the  Joint  Communications  Support  Element? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  is  not  aware  of  the  costs  referenced.  The 
operation  of  MacDill  airfield  will  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (DOC)  on  October  1,  1994  as  required  by  the  Defense 
Base   Closure   and  Realignment  Commission.   If  the  Joint  Com- 
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mands  desire  a  fl5dng  operation  utilizing  the  runway  at  MacDill 
after  it  is  assumed  by  DOC,  they  must  negotiate  those  desires  with 
DOC  to  include  funding  of  those  operations.  If  the  MacDill  AFB 
runway  is  not  available  for  these  desired  flying  operations,  the 
Joint  Commands  must  seek  arrangements  elsewhere,  to  include  the 
funding  of  those  operations. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 

NONDEVELOPMENTAL  WIDE-BODY  AIRLIFT  ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  Dicks.  Last  year,  the  Authorization  Committees  created  a 
new  program  called,  "Nondevelopmental  Wide-Body  Airlift  Alter- 
native," and  this  committee  appropriated  $100  million  for  the  pro- 
gram. What  is  the  status  of  that  program? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  It  is  very  much  wrapped  up  with  the  whole 
C-17  program,  folded  into  the  decision-making  process.  We  expect 
that  there  will  be  an  ongoing  sort  of  new  airlift  study  that,  I  be- 
lieve, will  come  out  in  the  fall.  I  don't  expect  any  major  changes 
from  our  current  airlift  requirement,  but  there  will  be  a  new  study 
that  is  on  going  now. 

It  is  our  intention  to  begin  considering  the  kinds  of  modifications 
that  would  need  to  be  done  to  commercially  available  wide  bodies 
in  order  to  meet  the  military  requirements  such  as  larger  cargo 
doors,  strengthening  the  floors  and  other  possibilities.  Those  are 
the  two  main  issues. 

We  intend  to  let  small  study  contracts  to  the  manufacturers  to 
sort  of  estimate  the  feasibility  of  doing  that,  what  some  of  the  tech- 
nical issues  might  be,  durability,  strength,  weight  and  cost.  We  are 
pointing  towards  issuing  an  RFP,  and  I  can  give  you  all  the  dates. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  following  is  the  current  schedule  being  used  for  the  Nondevelopmental  Airlift 
Aircraft  (NDAA): 

OSD  acquisition  decision  memorandum  (approval  pending): 

Program    management    directive/draft    operationad    requirements  15  Apr  94. 

document. 

Acquisition  strategy  panel 15  Jun  94. 

Final   ORD   and   approved   deviations/waivers   (congressional   ap-  14  Nov  94. 

proval  of  prior  program). 

Draft  request  for  proposal  9  Feb  95. 

RFP  release  5  May  95. 

Proposals  received  6  Jul  95. 

Best  and  final  offer  24  Aug  95. 

Source  selection  complete  31  Oct  95. 

C-17/NDAA  integrated  decision  Nov  95. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  We  will  be  issuing  an  RFP  when  we  know 
the  military  requirement  and  we  will  be  doing  a  source  selection 
in  late  summer  of  1995  or  early  fall  pointing  towards  a  decision  in 
1995,  November  of  1995,  which  would  be  a  combined  decision  be- 
tween— ^you  can  look  at  it  two  ways.  You  can  say  it  is  between  the 
C-17,  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in  November  1995  and  the  non- 
developmental  aircraft,  or  you  could  say  by  that  time  the  C-17  it- 
self will  be  a  non-developmental  aircradft  because  it  is  in  full  pro- 
duction. 

We  will  have  a  variety  of  alternatives  on  the  table  and  Mr. 
Deutch,  in  cooperation  with  the  Air  Force,  will  begin  structuring 
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that  decision  to  determine  what  mix  of  aircraft  we  will  buy.  So  that 
is  the  plan. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Congress  directed  you  to  start  this  program. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  We  have  started  the  program. 

C-141  DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  are  going  to  start  with  a  study  that  will  take  a 
year  or  better,  then  we  will  have  a  competition  which  will  take  an- 
other nine  months,  so  we  are  talking  about  a  21-month  period  of 
time  here  before  any  decisions  are  made.  I  think  the  reason  Con- 
gress created  this  program  was  because  we  were  concerned  about 
the  problems  we  had  with  the  C-17  and  we  thought  it  prudent  to 
start  moving  forward  with  an  alternative  to  supplement  the  core 
airlift. 

We  had  studies  done  by  the  Defense  Science  Board.  Those  are 
thorough  and  professional  and  consider  many  alternatives.  We  had 
a  mobility  requirements  study  done  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  looked 
at  our  lift  issues.  I  am  baffled  why  we  want  to  delay  for  another 
19  months  unless  it  is  just  to  push  this  thing  off  and  try  to  move 
forward  only  with  the  C-17. 

I  supported  C-17  from  the  very  start  and  believed  that  it  was  the 
airlifter  that  we  needed,  but  at  some  point,  with  the  problems  you 
have  with  the  C-17,  and  the  problems  with  the  C-141's,  I  think  it 
is  prudent  to  pursue  an  alternative.  An  alternative  that  would 
allow  you  to  make  the  modifications  that  you  are  talking  about  on 
the  production  line. 

Industry  knows  you  are  considering  strengthening  the  floor,  and/ 
or  widening  the  cargo  doors.  But  such  effort  doesn't  take  a  rocket 
scientist  to  figure  out.  Industry  can  make  such  modifications  on  the 
production  line,  and  then  this  country  would  have  a  much  less  ex- 
pensive airlift  aircraft,  one  that  carries  more  palletized  and  cargo 
loads  than  the  C-141's  can,  with  much  longer  range.  The  C-141's 
are  getting  to  be  an  old  tired  airplane. 

How  many  of  them  to  date,  General,  are  ready  for  deployment? 

General  McPeak.  135  are  ready  for  deployment. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Out  of  how  many? 

Secretary  Widnall.  Out  of  244. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Barely  50%,  this  is  a  problem.  I  inquired  at  McChord 
Air  Base,  an  AMC  base  in  Washington  State.  Four  were 
deployable,  the  other  20  were  not.  It  is  adways  some  problem.  This 
time  it  is  the  glue  on  the  fasteners  or  this  or  that. 

General  McPeak.  I  certify  that  this  airplane  has  been  rode  hard 
and  put  away  wet  and  is  about  at  the  end  of  its  useful  life.  Al- 
though we  have  heard  a  lot  of  constituent  interest  talking  about 
SLEPing  this  airplane,  it  doesn't  look  very  attractive.  The  non-de- 
velopmental effort  looks  encouraging.  It  is  a  good  idea.  But  we  have 
to  work  our  way  through  this  thing  in  a  prudent  manner.  First,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  have  to  update  the  lift  requirement,  the  57  million  ton 
miles,  a  thing  that  was  a  Cold  War  scenario. 
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MOBILITY  REQUIREMENT  STUDY 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  did  they  do  with  this  mobiHty  requirements 
study? 

General  McPeak.  This  update  is  due  in  the  next  six  months  so 
this  is  not  a  three-year  wait. 

Mr.  Dicks.  There  was  a  mobiHty  requirements  study  done  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Didn't  they  look  at  this  issue  in  that  context? 

General  McPeak.  You  have  a  scenario  for  every  study.  The  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  says  we  have  two  near  simultaneous  MRCs.  That 
is  the  scenario  we  have  to  check  our  mobility  requirement  against. 

Mr.  Dicks.  In  your  personal  and  professional  opinion,  is  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is  worth  the  paper  it  is  writ- 
ten on. 

Mr.  Dicks.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  recently  that  the 
Clinton  administration  ought  to  rethink  this  Bottom-Up  Review.  If 
our  enemies  are  so  dumb  that  they  are  going  to  present  us  with 
two  situations  like  the  Iraqis  did,  and  rather  than  not  following 
what  Mr.  Aideed  did  in  Somalia,  that  is  the  way  to  take  America 
out  of  a  conflict. 

General  McPeak.  We  are  presented  with  a  scenario  and  asked 
what  the  airlift  requirement  is  and  we  will  give  you  back  a  profes- 
sional opinion  of  that,  and  it  will  take  a  while  to  update  the  pre- 
vious study.  Next,  we  will  take  $20  million  and  go  to  the  contrac- 
tors and  say  what  are  the  risks  here?  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  stuff 
that  you  can  drive  Osh-kosh,  HMMWV  vehicles  through  the  door. 

Can  you,  without  nicking  up  the  hardware?  Can  you  park  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  airplane?  We  need  a  risk  reduction  phase  so  we 
don't  just  accept  old  wives  tales,  and  when  we  get  that  done,  we 
will  put  out  an  RFP  and  we  will  have  a  full  database  at  about  the 
time  next  year  when  we  will  go  through  the  milestone  about  are 
we  going  to  build  40  C-17's  or  not.  I  think  that  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach that  is  conservative  in  how  we  spend  the  tax  money  here. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  that  was  so  obvious,  on  the  face  of  that,  that  will 
cost  less  than  $20  million,  why  did  the  administration  put  $103 
million  in  this  year's  budget  to  do  a  $20  million  job?  That  doesn't 
make  any  sense. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  think  there  was  some  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  the  budgeteers  as  to  how  the  program  would 

Mr.  Dicks.  Sounds  like  somebody  changed  their  mind. 

General  McPeak.  Usually  we  are  accused  of  rushing  out  and 
spending  every  cent. 

Mr.  Dicks.  No,  you  have  been  prudent  before.  I  remember  the  B- 
1. 

General  McPeak.  We  are  going  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  seems  sen- 
sible to  me  because  it  lines  up  with  the  decision  point  we  need  to 
make  on  the  C-17,  and  incidentally,  it  provides  incentive  to  Doug- 
las to  get  their  act  together. 

Mr.  Dicks.  It  would  provide  a  lot  more  incentive  if  you  started 
buying  some  of  these  planes  as  C-141  retires  in  order  to  have 
newer  technology.  This  would  communicate  a  very  strong  message 
by  doing  that. 

I  never  thought  those  words  would  come  out  of  my  mouth.  This 
is  almost  an  act  of  faith.  Conversion  right  on  the  spot.  You  may 
have  to  do  both  of  them,  frankly.  You  have  to  have  the  outsized  ca- 
pability. How  many  C-5's  do  you  have  today? 

General  McPeak.  Eighty-two  active. 
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Mr.  Dicks.  I  thought  it  was  a  hundred. 

General  McPeak.  No. 

Mr.  Dicks.  109  C-5s,  214  C-141s,  and  57  KC-130s,  nine  C-17s, 
it  says  here  by  the  end  of  1994.  That  is  a  lot  of  C-5s.  Are  you  going 
to  go  back  and  look  at  that  at  the  mix  if  you  need  out  size 

General  McPeak.  Yes.  We  are  looking  at  the  C-5  line.  Next  Sep- 
tember or  October,  whenever  the  milestone  comes  on  the  C-17,  we 
will  be  starting  the  C-5B  line,  C-5C,  whatever  you  call  it.  That  is 
an  option. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  are  going  to  have  a  competition,  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that. 

One  final  thing 

Secretary  Widnall.  Can  I  make  a  summary  statement,  because 
you  basically  challenged  us  to  get  the  program  going  on  the  non- 
developmental  aircraft.  My  summary  is  that  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing. 

NONDEVELOPMENTAL  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  are  disappointed  that  you  are  not  moving  faster. 
We  thought  you  could  do  something  sooner.  You  have  a  good  alter- 
native. You  could  make  a  decision  and  go  forward.  If  you  are  going 
to  wait  two  years,  which  I  don't  believe  Congress  intended,  why  did 
you  ask  for  more  in  1995?  Doesn't  sound  like  a  $20  million  pro- 
gram. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  If  the  C-17  issue  were  not  there  and  we 
were  going  out  to  buy  nondevelopmental  aircraft  configured  and 
modified  for  military  needs,  I  asked  what  is  the  earliest  we  would 
do  that.  The  answer  I  got  to  that  was  September  of  1995.  One  can 
look  at  that,  but  given  September  of  1995  and  the  need  to  make 
a  decision  in  November  of  1995 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  the  C-141  situation  became  even  worse,  would  you 
accelerate  this? 

Secretary  Widnall.  I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  know  how  to  respond 
to  that. 

General  McPeak.  We  would  have  to  have  a  catastrophic  C-141 
situation.  The  problem  with  it  now  is  we  know  how  to  fix  it.  We, 
at  a  hundred-plus,  are  back  bujdng  a  line  that  a  week  ago  was  40. 
This  thing  is  death  by  a  thousand  cuts.  Every  morning,  I  come  to 
work  and  find  out  something  new  is  wrong  with  the  C-141.  It  is 
fixable.  As  long  as  it  is  fixable  and  we  can  work  around,  we  would 
probably  stay  on  the  present  course. 

TRI-SERVICE  STANDOFF  ATTACK  MISSILE  (TSSAM) 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  am  going  to  go  for  the  hat  trick  today.  We  have 
talked  about  bombers,  about  airlift;  where  are  we  with  TSSAM? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Let  me  respond  to  that.  Basicallj'  we  are  get- 
ting to  a  point  in  that  program  where  we  are  becoming  very  con- 
cerned about  the  performance  of  the  contractor.  It  is  not  a  technical 
issue,  it  is  not  a  design  issue  or  capability  issue.  It  is  an  issue  of 
quality.  We  have  had  a  number  of  failures  on  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent flight  tests.  The  contractor  is  on,  as  I  understand  it,  a  fixed 
price  contract.  He  has  lost  a  fair  amount  of  money  on  the  program. 

I  think  we  are  reaching  a  point  in  the  program  where  we  need 
to  sit  down  and  have  a  conversation  talking  about  what  the  con- 
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tractor  is  going  to  do  to  bring  the  program  in  successfully.  It  is  an 
extremely  important  system  with  great  capabilities.  There  are  no 
technical  show-stoppers  in  the  program  but  there  are  important 
quality  issues. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Have  you  made  any  final  decisions  here?  I  got  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  going  to  rush  in  and  go  into  the  long  lead. 
This  Committee  had  very  major  reservations  about  that  and  we 
worked  out  a  compromise  with  the  Senate  where  there  is  great  pas- 
sion for  this  system,  and  we  had  some  doubt  about  going  forward 
with  the  long  lead  this  year. 

Do  you  intend  to  go  forward  with  long  lead  this  year  or  has  a 
final  decision  been  made  on  that? 

General  McPeak.  We  are  asking  for  48  in  this  year's  budget,  so 
we  are  asking  for  procurement  authority  to  buy  48  missiles. 

Mr.  Dicks.  If  you  don't  get  this  resolved,  are  you  going  to  recon- 
sider that  decision? 

General  McPeak.  At  a  certain  point,  if  the  thing  isn't  perform- 
ing, we  are  not  going  to  buy  it.  We  are  asking  for  authority  to  buy 
48  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  the  decision  to  go  forward  with  long  lead,  I  am 
told,  is  actively  being  reviewed. 

General  McPeak.  That  is  early  next  year,  I  think,  when  we  get 
the  LRIP  DAB  next  year.  In  the  budget,  we  are  trying  to  position 
for  an  affirmative  decision  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

General  McPeak.  This  is  a  very  expensive  munition.  The  con- 
tractor's performance  has  not  been  good.  We  have  slipped  the 
schedule  six  months  recently.  We  are  trying  to  restructure  the  pro- 
gram now.  It  is  a  war-winning  capability.  It  really  will  give  tre- 
mendous operational  capability  if  we  can  get  it.  So  we  just  need  to 
hang  in  here  and  hunker  down  and  get  through  this  development 
period. 

As  the  Secretary  says,  this  is  not  rocket  science;  it  is  something 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  if  we  can  get  quality  control  on  the  pro- 
duction line. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Without  objection,  Mr.  Livingston  has  a  series  of 
questions  for  the  record. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  the 
answers  thereto  follow:] 
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GREAT  LAKES  confnued 
Main  phone  numbers: 

Commerciol    1 7081  688-3500 
Of  DSN  (Autovoni  792-3501 


LOUISIANA 


NEW  ORLEANS  NAS 

Where:  in  Belle  Chosse.  ZIP 
code  70143-5000 
Major  units:  Patrol  Squod- 
fon  94  Flee*  Logistics  Suooort 
SauaOfon  54,  926th  F.gnier 
Grouo  (Air  Force  Reservei, 
Strike  Flghief  Squadron  204, 
Marine  AjrCToH  Group  42.  Oe- 
tochment  Charlie,  ^  59iti  F.ghter 
GfouD,  Lxxjisiorx)  Air  Nohortal 
Gixird;  U.S.  Coast  Guord  Air 

StOfKXl 

Population:  1.220  octive- 

duty,    865   fomily   members; 

3,807  Reserve  anti  Guord,  980 

avilions 

Housing:  1 1  officer  fomitv 

units;  205  enlisted  fomi^y  units, 
unaccompanied  officer  and  en- 
Itsted  units  ovoiloble    Mousing 
referroi  i5041  393-3280 
Temporary  lodging: 

Eight  drstinguishea  visitor  units; 
42  visiting  officer  units:  27  visit- 
ir>g  enlisted  units  for  E-7s  to  E- 
9s;   139  visiting  entisted  units 
for  E-ls  to  E-6s;  comoground 
with   1 7   recreational  venicie 
spaces.  Reservations:  i504| 
393-3841  (officent;  (5041  393- 
3419  (enlisted);  (504)  393- 
3448  fcomogroundl 
Commissary:  None 
Exchange:  Small;  conve- 
niefKe  sKxe  at  gos  stotion 
Schools:   In  Plaquemines 
Ponsh 

Family  Service  Center: 
At  New  OHeartt  Novoi  Soppon 
ActIVT^  i504)  361-2647 
Child  care:  Center  for  64 
children  open  from  6:30  am 
to  5:30  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Fridoy,  waiting;  home  core 

Health  care:  BrarKn  med- 
icol  dinic  for  octive-dufy  ond 
Reservists  on  dnil  only,  Aopotnt- 
menrs:  l504J  393-3660  Healtti 
benefits  odviser;  (504)  361- 
2675-  Other  core  at  Keesler 
AFB,  Miss.,  Of  Meodowcrest 
Hosortol.  Belle  Chosse 
Recreation:  Bowimg;  fit- 
ness center;  rocqoetball;  gym; 
weight  room;  fttr>ess  trail;  foot- 
ball field,  golf;  beach  volleyboll; 
pool;  yoyth  center;  soccer  field 
Main  phone  numbers: 
Commerool:  (504)  393-3011 
or  DSN  (Autovoni:  363-3011 

NEW  ORLEANS 

NAVAL  SUPPORT 

AaiVITY 

Where:    NSA   'west  banki 
rrioin  gote  i$  m  Algiers  on  west 


bonk  of  Mississippi  Rfver;  NSA 
(east  banki  15  m  New  Orleans 
across  nver  from  west  txink  fo- 
olity:  ZIP  code  70142-5007 
Major  units:  Commander, 
Novol  Reserve  Force,  Com- 
'Tionder.  Novol  Air  Reserve 
Force,  Commonoef.  Novol  Sur- 
foce  Reserve  Force:  Novol  Re- 
serve Personnel  Center;  Enlisted 
Personnel  Monogement  Center; 
Supervisor  of  Shiobutlding, 
ConversKxi  and  Repair;  Heod- 
quoners,  8tti  Monne  Corps  Dis- 
trict; Commonding  General 
Marine  Reserve  Force;  Com- 
monding Generol  4th  AAonne 
Air  Wing,  CommarxJir>g  Gener- 
al 4th  Manne  Dtvision 

Population:  3.066  ootv^ 
duty:  430  family  members;  367 
Reserve;  1 ,993  civilians 
Housing:  44  officer  family 
units;  242  enlisted  family  units; 
73  unoccomponied  officer 
units;  445  urxxcompanied  en- 
listed units.  Housing  referral: 
(504)361-2224 
Temporary  lodging: 

Four  distinguished  visitor  units; 
22-unit  Novy  Lodge;  Novy 
Lodge  reservations:  (504)  366- 
3266  Compground  reservo- 
hons:  (504)  361-2264 
Commissary:  Medium- 
sized 

Exchange:  Medium-sized 
excnonge;  mi  m -man 
Schools:  In  Orleans  Porrsh 

Family  Service  Center: 

(504)361-2647 
Child  care:  Center  for  42 
children  open  from  6: 1 5  a.m. 
to  6  pm..  Mondoy  through  Fn- 
doy;  home  core;  worting 
Health  care:  Outpatient 

citnic-  Appointments:  (504) 
361-2670.  Heolth  benefits  od- 
viser- (504)  361-2675.  Shuttle 
to  Keester  AFB,  Miss.,  hospital 

Recreation:  Pool;  tenms; 

handball;  rocquetboll,  youth 
center;  picmc  grounds;  auto 
and  crofts  hobby  shops,  volley- 
ball: bosketboll;  bov^ing 
Main  phone  numbers: 
Commerool:  1504)  948-5011 
or  DSN(Autovon|:  363-5011 


BRUNSWICK  NAS 

Where:  One  mile  eost  of 
Brunswick,  ZIP  code  04011. 
5000 

Major  units:  Patrol  Squod. 
ronsS.  10.11,23,26 
Population:  2.797  octrve- 
dut/;  3,100  family  members; 
826  cwilions 

Changes  ahead:  To  gam 
aircrofi  and  dersoofiel  from 
Moffeii  Field  NAS.  CaW .  ~ — -~ 
Housing:  142  officer  family 
unrts;  612  enlisted  fomiiy  units; 
26   unaccomoonied   officer 


unrts;  20  trailer  spaces.  Hous- 
ing referral:  (207)  921-2524  or 

1207)921-2370 
Temporary  lodging:  1 0 

distinguisned  visitor  units;  62 
visiting  offtcer  units;  27  visiting 
enlisted  units,  14-unit  Novy 
lodge.  Reservations:  1207) 
^21-2206  for  Navy  Lodge; 
(207)  921. 2245  tor  visiling  en. 
listed  members;  (207)  921- 
2386  for  visiting  officers 
Commissary:  Smoll 
Exchange:  Small;  two  mint- 
mans 

Schools:  None  on  bose 
Family  Service  Center 
1207)921.2273 
Child  care:  Center  for  96 

cflildren  open  from  7  o.m,  to 
5:15  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Fridrry,  vtwiting;  home  core 
Health  care:  Branch  dime; 
Appointments;  (207)  921  - 
2243.  Heotth  benefits  odviser; 
(207)  921-2901  Ottw  core  at 
Novol  Hospital  Newport,  R.I.; 
Park  View  Memoriol  or  Mid- 
Coost  hospitals  in  Brunswick 
Recreation:  Fitness  trail 

ond  center;  intromurol  sports; 
tennis;  rocQuetboll;  gyms;  boll 
fietcis;  picnic  areo;  outo  hobby 
shop;  golf,  bowling;  dubs 

Main  phone  numbers: 

Commercial:  1207)  921-1110 
Of  DSNIAotovon):  476-1 110 


WINTER  HARBOR 
NAVAL  SECURITY 
GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Where:  60  miles  sootheost 
of  Bangor  off  Route  I ;  ZIP  code 
04693-0010 

Mafor  units:  Novol  Securi- 
ty Group  Adlvrty 

Population:  345  active- 
doty;  250  fomify  members;  95 
ovilions 

Housing:  109  officer  family 
units;  15  enlisled  family  unrts; 
four  unoccomponied  officer 
units;  195  unaccompanied  en- 
listed unrts;  sa  troiler^.  Housirtg 
referrd;  1207)  963-7506 
Temporary  lodging:  Six 

cabins;  aimpground.   ReservO- 

tions:  (207)  963. 5537 
Commissary:  Small 
Exchange:  Smoll 
Schools:  None  on  base 
Family  Service  Center: 

None 

Child  care:  Center  for  26 
children  open  from  6:30  a.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.,  Mondcry  through 
Friday,  wortmg;  home  core 
Health  care:  Branch  med- 
icol  dinic  ontv  Appointments: 
(207)  963-7487  Heolth  bene- 
fits adviser;  |207)  963-7487 
Hosprtals  in  Nevrport,  R.I.,  ond 
EUswonh.  Maine 
Recreation:  Gym;  fitness 

center;   bowling;   boll   courts,. 


fields;  outo  shop;  rocguettsoll; 
ice  skating 

Main  pihone  numbers: 

Commerool:  (207)  963-5534 
or  OSN  (Autovon):  476-5534 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS  NS 

Where:  in  Annapolis.  ZIP 
code  21402-5054 
Major   units:   Novol  Sto- 
tion, Annopolis;  U-S.   Monne 
Borrocks.  Annapolis,  Novol 
Constrixtion  Battalion,  Unit  403 
Population:  850  octive- 
doty;  200  femify  members.  300 
Reserve;  1 20  oviiKru 
Housing:  1 69  officer  family 
units;  253  enlisled  fomiiy  unrts; 
seven  unoccomponied  officer 
rooms;  85  urxxxomporued  en- 
listed units;  16  trailers  for  enlist- 
ed members.  Housing  refexul: 
(410)267-2192 
Temporary  lodging: 
Nine   VIP  suites;  compground. 
Reservwiom:  (410)  267-3580 
Commissary:  Loige 
Exchange:  Medium-sued 
mom  exchonge;  mini-mart 
Schools:  Elementoiy  school 
on  base;  otfier  students  attend 
Anne  Arundel  f\iblic  Schools 
Family  Service  Cerrten 
(4101267-2602 
Child  care:  Center  for  105 
children  open  from  7  o.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Fndoy; 
home  doy  core;  worting  lists 
Health  care:  Primory  core, 
internal  nnedione  and  occupo- 
rional  heolth  dinics.  Appoint- 
mems:  (410)  267-2061.  CHher 
care  at  Bethesdo  Notionol  No- 
vel Medico!  Center  and  Anjndel 
General  Hospital 
Recreation:  Monno 
Main  phone  numbers: 
Commerool:  (410)  267-2386 
or  OSN  |Aulo«on|:  281  -2386 

BETHESDA 
NATIONAL  NAVAL 
MEDICAL  QNHR 

Where:  In  Bethesdo;  ZIP 

code  20889-5000 

Mo|or  units:  Armed  Forces 

Rodiobiologtcol  Research  Insti- 
tute; Notional  Naval  Oentol 
Center;  Novoi  Hedlh  Sciences 
Educotion  orxi  Trotning  Com- 
nnond;  Novd  Medicol  Research 
ond  Oeveloprr^ent  Commend; 
Nowi  lnvesttgatt«  ServKX;  No- 
vol Medicol  Reseorch  Institute; 
Novol  School  of  Health  Sci- 
ences; Physical  Evoluotion 
Boord;  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Heolth  SderKSs; 
Personnel  Supoort  Detochment, 
Bethesdo;  Novol  Medical  Infer, 
motion  Monogement;   Novol 

Contirxj«d 
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BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW  REQUIREMENTS  AND  REDUCTIONS 

Question.  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  re- 
quirements and  reductions  in  defense  being  implemented  by  this 
Administration  ($120  biUion  in  additional  defense  cuts  over  5  years 
in  the  President's  Budget  that  passed  last  year),  the  Air  Force  is 
beginning  to  reduce  the  number  of  planes  in  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
Air  National  Guard  squadrons  around  the  country.  While  I  appre- 
ciate that  we  are  not  losing  entire  squadrons,  the  plans  I  have  seen 
call  for  getting  the  159th  Air  National  Guard  and  926th  Fighter 
Group  (Air  Force  Reserve)  Squadrons  at  Belle  Chasse  Naval  Air 
Station  down  to  15  planes  during  1994  and  1995.  Will  all  ANG  and 
Reserve  squadrons  suffer  reduction  in  number  of  aircraft?  Any  ex- 
ceptions? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Defense's  Bottom-Up  Review  and  sub- 
sequent FY  1995  Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG)  reduced  the  re- 
quirement for  Air  Force  fighters  to  20  fighter  wing  equivalents 
(FWEs),  down  from  24.3  FWEs  following  the  FY  1994  President's 
Budget.  Furthermore,  the  DPG  stipulated  an  active/Air  Reserve 
Component  (ARC)  mix  of  13  active  and  7  ARC  FWEs  (down  from 
14.3  and  10.2,  respectively).  In  order  to  achieve  these  reductions, 
the  Air  Force  will  inactivate,  convert,  or  reduce  the  authorized  air- 
craft in  nearly  all  ARC  fighter  squadrons.  Regarding  reductions, 
over  the  next  two  years  all  ARC  F-15  and  F-16  operational  fighter 
squadrons  will  reduce  from  24  or  18  down  to  15  authorized  aircraft. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  ARC  A/0  A- 10  squadrons  will  re-role  a 
portion  of  their  close  air  support  A- 10s  to  forward  air  control  OA- 
10s. 

Question.  How  do  these  reductions  impact  the  number  of  primary 
aircraft  operated  by  the  Hurricane  ReconnaissanceAVeather  Squad- 
ron at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base? 

Answer.  The  Bottom-up  Review  did  not  impact  the  number  of 
Primary  Assigned  Aircraft  operated  by  the  WC-130  weather  recon- 
naissance unit  at  Keesler  AFB. 

Question.  What  is  the  FY  1995  budget  for  this  squadron,  provide 
details. 

Answer.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  budget  for  the 
weather  reconnaissance  mission  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

FY  1995  Weather  Reconnaissance  Mission 

FY  1995  request 

Budget  ($K): 

Reserve  Personnel,  AF  $2,205 

Operation  and  Maintenance  $14,580 

Aircraft: 

PAA  &  BAI 10 

Flying  Hours: 

Weather  1,600 

Proficiency  800 

Personnel: 

Selected  Reserve  194 

Air  Reserve  Technicians  (ARTs) 177 

CiviUans  (Non-ART)  25 

Dedicated  Crews: 

Full  Time  (ART)  8 

Part-Time  (Drill) 12 

Question.  What  is  the  Air  Force  doing  to  comply  with  the  Com- 
mittee's direction  in  the  FY  1994  report  to  allow  the  squadron  at 
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Kessler  to  perform  other  service,  joint  service  or  inter-agency  mis- 
sions during  non-hurricane  periods? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  is  employing  53  Weather  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  (WRS)  aircraft  for  Reserve  Airlift  Support  and  counter- 
drug  missions  as  well  as  their  primary  mission  of  weather  recon- 
naissance. The  unit  flies  some  winter  storm  missions  off  the  East 
Coast  for  NOAA,  a  tasking  that  could  expand.  Weather  reconnais- 
sance crews  (but  not  aircraft)  are  now  supporting  the  Bosnian  relief 
airlift  in  Europe. 

Other  missions  are  being  considered.  Last  year  the  53rd  WRS 
supported  a  Navy  research  project  in  Guam.  The  possibility  of 
using  WC-130s  with  a  palletized  centerline  refueling  system  for 
helicopters  was  studies  but  discarded  due  to  safety  considerations. 
The  unit  has  proposed  de-modifying  two  weather  aircraft  during 
the  off-season  (December  through  May)  to  enhance  general  airlift 
support. 

Question.  What  is  the  practical  impact  on  our  mission  readiness, 
capability  to  perform  squadron  missions  with  just  15  planes?  As  I 
understand,  a  squadron  normally  has  3  to  6  planes  in  some  type 
of  required  maintenance  status  and  others  that  may  not  be  totally 
ready  for  service,  thus  the  actual  numbers  available  for  required 
missions  is  much  lower  than  authorized  strength. 

Answer.  Reducing  Air  Reserve  Component  (ARC)  squadrons  to 
15  authorized  aircraft  will  have  minimal  effect  on  mission  readi- 
ness or  a  squadron's  ability  to  perform  wartime  missions.  Accom- 
panying the  aircraft  reductions  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
number  of  aircrews  assigned  to  the  fighter  squadrons.  As  a  result, 
the  unit's  hour  per  crew  per  month  (one  measure  of  aircrew  mis- 
sion readiness)  remains  unchanged.  Furthermore,  current  war 
plans  apportion  a  specific  number  of  aircraft,  not  squadrons,  to  a 
particular  theater. 

Regarding  aircraft  down  for  maintenance,  a  typical  fighter 
squadron  normally  has  two  aircraft  down  for  scheduled  mainte- 
nance or  depot  modifications.  To  cover  this  the  Air  Force  assigns 
each  ARC  fighter  squadron  two  back-up  aircraft.  Additionally,  dur- 
ing peacetime,  a  squadron  normally  has  two  aircrafl  off  the  sched- 
ule for  maintenance  and  aircrew  training  and  one  or  two  down  for 
local  recurring  maintenance  (inspections,  painting,  engine  swap, 
etc.).  Even  with  these  demands  on  aircrafl,  there  are  sufficient  air- 
craft to  cover  an  ARC  peacetime  fl5dng  schedule  and  still  have 
spare  aircraft.  The  situation  is  even  better  in  wartime  since  the  re- 
quirements for  maintenance  training  aircraft  diminishes  signifi- 
cantly. 

Question.  I  understand  that  the  Air  Force  plans  to  eliminate  the 
Alert  Mission  currently  conducted  by  the  159th  Air  National  Guard 
(ANG)  squadron  at  Belle  Chase.  Provide  for  the  record  a  side  by 
side  of  the  costs  (personnel  and  O&M  costs,  etc.)  for  operating  the 
alert  mission  at  New  Orleans: 

a.  As  a  warm  site  (as  proposed  by  the  Air  Force,  including 
what  units  will  conduct  this  mission). 

b.  As  a  hot  site. 

c.  As  currently  operated. 

Answer.  The  159th  Fighter  Group  at  Belle  Chase  will  be  relieved 
of  its  alert  commitment  in  mid- 1994  as  the  North  American  Aero- 
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space  Defense  Command  (NORAD)  assumes  a  "flexible  alert"  pos- 
ture. NORAD  has  developed  this  alert  plan  in  response  to  changes 
in  the  threat,  improvements  in  surveillance  capabilities,  and  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  aircraft  dedicated  to  the  air  defense  mission. 
Under  "flexible  alert,"  certain  sites,  designated  as  warm  sites,  will 
no  longer  retain  full  time  alert,  but  rather  will  be  activated  by  the 
air  defense  sector  commander  as  needed.  The  site  at  New  Orleans 
will  become  a  warm  site. 

Complete  cost  for  operating  New  Orleans  as  a  warm  alert  site 
will  vary  dependent  on  how  often  the  site  is  activated  by  the  Sector 
Commander.  The  personnel  and  O&M  costs  associated  with  each 
activation  are  dependent  on  the  duration  of  the  alert  and  which 
unit  is  tasked  to  cover  the  site.  These  costs,  however,  will  be  fund- 
ed out  of  the  unit's  normal  yearly  O&M  and  personnel  budget.  Any 
of  10  units  dedicated  to  the  air  defense  mission  could  be  tasked  to 
sit  alert  at  New  Orleans.  These  units  are:  102nd  Fighter  Wing, 
Otis,  MA;  119th  Fighter  Group,  Fargo,  ND;  120th  Fighter  Group, 
Great  Falls,  MT;  125th  Fighter  Group,  Jacksonville,  FL;  142nd 
Fighter  Group,  Portland,  OR;  144th  Fighter  Wing,  Fresno,  CA; 
147th  Fighter  Group,  Ellington  Field,  TX;  148th  Fighter  Group, 
Duluth,  MN;  158th  Fighter  Group,  Burlington,  VT;  and  the  177th 
Fighter  Wing,  Pleasantville,  NJ.  Full  time  manpower  requirements 
for  each  warm  site  is  currently  being  developed.  We  estimate  two 
full  time  enlisted  personnel  will  be  required  to  monitor/maintain 
alert  facilities  and  equipment,  (costs:  2x$40,800=$8 1,600  per  year). 
In  the  case  of  New  Orleans,  ANG  plans  to  assign  these  full  time 
people  to  the  159th  Fighter  Group. 

Cost  to  operate  New  Orleans  as  a  hot  site: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Personnel 

O&M 

Total 

F-15  

10 

2.0 
0.5 

30 

F-16  

10 

1  5 

Cost 
Group: 

to 

continue 

alert 

at  New  Orleans 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

with  the  159th  Fighter 

Personnel 

O&M 

Total 

07 

1.2 

19 

HOMESTEAD  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Question.  Provide  for  the  record  a  breakout  by  account,  including 
military  construction,  of  any  funds  requested  in  the  FY95  Defense 
budget  for  Homestead  Air  Force  Base. 

Answer.  FY  1995  fund  requested  for  Homestead  AFB  Florida,  are 
$9.3  million  for  environmental  costs  associated  with  closing  Home- 
stead included  with  BRAC  93  $3.8  million  in  operations  and  main- 
tenance costs.  Additionally,  $4.1  million  of  military  construction 
funds  are  requested  for  realignment  of  the  Homestead  AFB  mission 
to  other  bases  as  a  result  of  BRAC  93.  The  breakout  of  all  funds 
is  as  follows: 
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[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Location  Project  Title  Amount 

Kelly  AFB Instructor  Facility  1.30 

Kelly  AFB Small  Aircraft  Hangar  1.60 

Kelly  AFB Alter  Nose  Docks  0.84 

Lackland  AFB Armory/Storage  0.40 

Total  4.14 

Question.  Provide  a  time  line  for  the  outyears,  including  funding 
requirements,  for  the  Department's  current  plans  (or  actions  rec- 
ommended by  the  1993  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission)  for  Homestead  Air  Force  Base. 

Answer.  Homestead  AFB  is  scheduled  for  closure/realignment  in 
March  1994,  The  funding  profile  for  Homestead  AFB  is  shown 
below: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

In  Fiscal  Year — 
1994  1995  1996  1997 

Military  Construction  1.400  4.140  15.200  0 

Environmental 9.445  9.314  2.097  .367 

Operation  and  Maintenance 24.400  3.791  2.955  10.953 

Military  Personnel— PCS  1.081  0  1 494  0 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Livingston.] 

B-2  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Dicks.  One  more  question.  I  am  concerned  about  trying  to 
make  sure  we  get  this  smart  conventional  capability  on  the  B-2. 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  impression  I  get  is  we  are  putting  the  GATS  sys- 
tem on  and  then  we  are  going  to  put  JDAM  on.  That  is  still  on 
schedule? 

General  McPeak.  Yes,  sir.  And  the  TSSAM  will  go  on  the  B-2 
also. 


B-l  SPARE  ENGINES 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  many  of  the  B-l  spare  engines  are  ready  today, 
do  you  know?  This  has  been  a  problem  that  the  GAG  looked  at.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  GAO  study:  "While  the  Air  Force  requires  29 
of  its  65  spare  B-IB  engines  to  be  serviceable  at  any  given  time, 
in  order  to  sustain  B-IB  operations,  only  5  were  serviceable  when 
they  briefed  your  office  in  September  1993." 

"Air  Force  officials  recently  advised  us  that  the  number  of  serv- 
iceable spare  engines  increased  to  28  as  of  December  21,  1993."  Is 
this  an  ongoing  problem? 

General  McPeak.  Yes.  And  we  will  have  to  get  you  an  answer 
for  the  record  as  to  how  many  we  have  today.  We  have  never  been 
properly  funded  for  logistics  support  of  this  airplane.  We  rely  very 
heavily  on  contractor  support  still  today  and  would  like  to  move 
this  airplane  into  the  same  category  with  other  Air  Force  systems, 
get  it  out  of  the  penalty  box  and  start  treating  it  like  any  other  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  get  funding  to  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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As  of  March  4,  1994,  there  are  a  total  of  21  serviceable  spare  engines  at  the  four 
B-1  wings.  This  number  is  below  war  readiness  requirements  for  the  first  time 
since  December  1993,  driven  by  an  increase  in  unscheduled  maintenance.  The  Air 
Force  took  steps  in  June  1992  to  address  F-101  engine  problems,  instituting  a  pro- 
gram called  Lancer  101,  a  series  of  modifications  designed  to  reduce  unscheduled 
engine  maintenance.  The  Lancer  101  program  is  currently  fiinded  and  is  expected 
to  start  reducing  unscheduled  engine  removals  by  FY1995.  The  complete  series  of 
Lancer  101  modifications  will  be  completed  by  FY2000. 

B-1  COMBAT  READY 

Mr.  Dicks.  According  to  the  Air  Force  Bomber  Road  map,  the  Air 
Force  planned  to  have  60  of  the  95  aircraft  in  the  B-IB  fleet  capa- 
ble of  performing  combat  missions  during  conventional  conflicts. 
However,  as  of  September  1993,  only  40  B-lB's  were  capable  of 
performing  combat  missions.  This  number  is  not  expected  to  sig- 
nificantly increase  between  now  and  2004.  Is  that  accurate? 

General  McPeak.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  This  is  a  GAO  report  prepared  for  Senator  Nunn. 

General  McPeak.  That  must  be  an  accountant's  answer  to  that 
question,  because  it  doesn't  compute  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Dicks.  How  many  of  the  60  are  combat  ready? 

General  McPeak.  Yes.  Sixty,  I  said  we  have  84  PAA  this  year, 
going  down  to  60  in  1995.  In  1995,  we  will  have  60  PAA.  That 
number  will  have  a  certain  mission  capable  rate.  It  isn't  very  good 
right  now,  55  to  60  percent.  We  are  obliged  by  Congress  to  do  a 
test  on  whether  this  thing  is  operable  at  all. 

We  are  going  to  do  it  at  Ellsworth,  set  a  squadron  aside  and  try 
to  operate  at  wartime  rates,  provide  support  and  manning  and  see 
if  it  will  work.  We  have  been  running  this  on  two  cylinders  because 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  penalty  box  on  the  total 
system  cost.  It  was  capped  at  a  certain  level. 

We  have  never  set  up  the  depot  system  properly  to  maintain  the 
logistics  side,  so  we  have  problems  with  it,  but  they  are  in  the  cat- 
egory of  self-fulfilling  prophecies.  If  you  support  it  this  way,  you 
will  get  these  indicators. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  told  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  that  he 
would  have  problems.  There  were  all  kinds  of  innovations  he  want- 
ed to  build  in  but  he  couldn't  because  of  the  overall  cost  when  he 
agreed  to  a  $20.5  billion  cost  cap.  He  had  to  amend  that,  but  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  only  way  to  get  the  airplane  through. 

(General  McPeak.  The  Air  Force  made  a  lot  of  mistakes,  but  it 
is  a  good  airplane  and  will  operate  a  long  time  if  properly  sup- 
ported. If  we  get  PGMs  in  it,  it  becomes  an  exciting  capability.  I 
urge  you  to  give  us  a  level  of  support  and  we  can  make  this  thing 
work. 

MISSION  CAPABLE  C-17 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  What  is  the  date  for  the  initial  operational  capabil- 
ity of  the  C-17?  Give  me  the  date — (Jeneral  McPeak,  you  may  not 
be  here,  but  the  Secretary  will  be  here. 

General  McPeak.  You  have  four  or  five  at  Charleston  now. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  1995  is  the  estimate  for  the  first  squadron. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  July  of  1995,  is  that  the  date  you  give  us 
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Secretary  WiDNALL.  I  believe  January  of  1995  is  the  estimate  of 
IOC.  We  are  going  to  build  the  squadron  and  in  July  1995  we  begin 
to  run  the  reliability  operability  test. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  They  won't  be  ready  to  be  used  until  summer  1995? 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Visclosky. 

C-17  MOBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Visclosky.  To  follow  up  on  Mr.  Dicks'  questions  about  mo- 
bility requirement,  understanding  that  you  have  taken  a  step  to- 
wards reanalyzing  the  57  million-ton  mile  criteria,  I  take  it  from 
your  comments,  Madam  Secretary,  that  there  may  not  be  a  lot  of 
deviation.  My  impression  of  what  we  are  talking  about  is  not  just 
tons,  but  the  type  of  things  that  you  are  required  to  move. 

I  understand  there  are  four  principal  commodities.  One  is  per- 
sonnel, troops,  one  is  outsized  vehicles,  one  is  oversized  equipment 
and  vehicles,  and  then  you  have  the  palletized  type  of  cargo.  It  was 
further  explained  to  me,  and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  it  is 
not  a  simple  case  of  saying  you  need  aircraft  A,  the  C-17,  simply 
to  move  outsized  equipment  so  that  you  can  get  it  in,  get  it  out 
more  than  the  C-5  or  you  need  commercial  because  the  next  load 
is  going  to  be  all  bulk  cargo,  that  in  a  lot  of  circumstances,  based 
on  contingency  and  need,  it  is  going  to  be  a  mixture  of  those  parts. 
So  I  giiess  that  has  to  be  part  of  your  study  as  to  types  of  aircraft 
you  will  be  looking  for  as  far  as  mobility  in  the  future. 

I  speak  only  for  myself,  not  for  anybody  else  here  or  in  the  Con- 
gress. As  I  worked  through  the  problem,  I  sensed  there  was  clearly 
a  role  for  a  commercial  derivative.  When  I  talked  about  it,  and  I 
speak  only  for  myself,  I  think  of  a  commercial  derivative  primarily 
for  bulk  cargo.  I  realize  this  is  not  a  military  circumstance.  I  real- 
ize they  are  not  under  fire,  but  Federal  Express,  UPS  and  others 
are  in  it  to  make  money  every  day.  They  have  schemed  to  put  a 
lot  of  stuff  in,  get  it  out  and  delivered  the  next  day. 

I  would  take  the  gentleman  from  Washington  at  his  word,  if  you 
are  talking  about  widening  the  doors,  you  can  do  that  on  the  line, 
that  is  an  engineering  change. 

To  meet  a  military  specification  as  opposed  to  simply  moving 
bulk,  are  we  adding  so  much  to  the  cost  that  you  have  now  built 
a  new  C-17  or  C-5?  I  am  not  saying  you  shouldn't  look  at  the  com- 
mercial derivative.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  commercial  deriva- 
tive for  that  purpose.  I  understand  that  you  are  also  going  to  in- 
clude other  types  of  aircraft  like  the  C-5. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  The  concern  I  have,  when  people  look  at  the  C- 
5  and  C-17  and  looking  at  the  Air  Force  study  as  to  which  is  going 
to  be  most  cost-effective,  looking  at  the  purchase  price  and  also  the 
carrying  costs,  the  life-cycle  costs,  is  that  the  C-5  by  the  Air 
Force's  study  was  more  cost-effective  than  the  C-17  until  you 
factored  in  one  element,  and  that  was  the  short  runway  access,  the 
3,000-foot  runway.  Most  of  the  people  I  talked  to  don't  believe  you 
are  ever  going  to  take  that  aircraft  into  that  scenario,  but  I  would 
defer  to  the  Army  on  that. 

General  McPeak.  The  Air  Force  plans  to  operate  that  on  short 
strips. 
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Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  If  you  remove  that  element,  which  is  a  key  ele- 
ment, I  don't  deny  that  that  should  be  part  of  the  scenario,  too,  in 
terms  of  what  a  future  mix  looks  like.  A  year  later,  I  think  the  C- 
17  is  still  in  a  lot  of  trouble. 

General  McPeak.  We  agree. 

CIVIL  RESERVE  AIR  FLEET 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  think  there  is  a  clear  role  for  a  commercial  de- 
rivative. My  great  concern  and — I  don't  want  to  turn  a  747  or 
whatever  it  may  be  into  a  new  military  aircraft.  I  think  there  is 
a  clear  role  for  some  type  of  commercial. 

Secretary  WiDNALL.  Let  me  respond  to  one  of  the  commercial  is- 
sues, because  there  is  another  factor,  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet. 
There  is  a  very  close  working  relationship  between  the  Air  Force 
and  the  civilian  cargo  passenger  carriers. 

As  you  know,  there  are  well-developed  mechanisms  to  call  upon 
that  capability  in  times  of — in  ordinary  times  of  operations  and  in 
emergencies.  That  in  fact  provides  a  substantial  part  of  our  capa- 
bilities, and  through  that  mechanism,  we  have  access,  I  would  say, 
the  bulk  of  the  wide-bodied  commercial  jets  that  are  functioning  as 
cargo  aircraft  as  well  as  a  good  proportion  of  the  passenger. 

When  you  think  about  the  total  airlift  future,  you  also  have  to 
think  about  the  civilian  reserve  air  fleet  as  well.  In  terms  of  the 
results  of  the  COEA,  my  recollection  of  that  was  that  the  C-5,  be- 
cause of  its  mission  capable  and  utilization  rate,  in  fact  was  not  so 
economically  competitive  and  had  higher  cost  of  operations.  I  think 
the  C-17  is  a  great  airplane.  One  of  the  important  benefits  of  the 
C-17  is  the  crew  of  three  as  opposed  to  a  crew  of  five.  All  those 
issues  are  sort  of  worked  out  in  the  COEA  and,  no  question,  there 
will  be  a  COEA  done  as  we  get  close  to  looking  at  the  non-devel- 
opmental aircraft. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  as  you  proceed 

Mr.  Dicks.  One  other  point  in  the  discussion;  that  is  the  way  the 
C-5  clogs  up  an  airfield.  In  the  old  European  scenarios,  you  could 
have  seven  or  nine  C-17's 

General  McPeak.  One  in  Mogadishu.  When  we  moved  people 
into  Mogadishu,  we  could  have  one  airplane  on  the  ground  when 
it  was  a  C-5. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That  is  the  end  of  the  field.  It  makes  a  huge  dif- 
ference in  how  much  throughput  you  get  from  here  to  there. 

General  McPeak.  Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  move  pas- 
sengers. That  is  in  general,  we  don't  move  passengers,  we  contract 
that  out.  We  do  the  same  with  bulk  cargo,  in  Desert  Storm  with 
a  lot  of  Flying  Tigers  and  Fed-Ex  through  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  take 
bulk  cargo. 

Airlines  often  object  if  we  buy  an  airplane  that  can  do  too  much 
cargo  work  because  we  take  business  away.  We  want  oversize,  out- 
sized,  paradrops.  We  have  a  brigade  requirement  to  drop  a  brigade 
of  Army  paratroopers.  You  can't  do  that  out  of  a  747.  That  is  the 
piece  of  the  requirement  that  is  a  driver  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
and  also  it  turns  out  to  be  a  cost  driver. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Secretary,  and  Gen- 
eral McPeak.  We  have  additional  questions  for  the  record. 
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The  hearing  is  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 
[Clerk's  note.— ^Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  (DSP) 

Question.  I  am  just  back  from  Korea,  and  raised  the  issue  of  the 
lack  of  theater  capabilities  during  our  trip.  Are  our  present  warn- 
ing assets  capable  of  handling  the  two  major  regional  conflicts? 

Answer.  Yes,  our  current  warning  assets  are  capable  of  providing 
missile  warning  to  the  two  regional  conflicts.  With  current  DSP 
force  structure, . 

Question.  What  is  the  health  of  the  current  DSP  system  and 
what  are  the  department's  plans  to  launch  additional  satellites  to 
maintain  the  system's  operational  capability? 

Answer.  Presently,  the  Unified  Space  Command  operates 

DSP  satellites  to  provide  early  warning  of  missile  attack  and  nu- 
clear events.  satellites  are  capable  of  providing  strategic 

warning — or  notification  of  attack  by  long  range  missiles.  How- 
ever,   . 

Satellite  17  is  scheduled  for  an launch.  An  option  to  accel- 
erate  that   to   is    pending.    The    remaining   satellites    are 

planned  to  be  launched  on  nominal  18  month  cycles.  The  launch 
sequenced  can  be  accelerated/decelerated  as  required  to  meet  oper- 
ational requirements. 

Question.  Dr.  Deutch  recently  decided  to  stop  procurement  after 
DSP  #23.  What  are  the  requirements  for  the  follow  on  warning  sys- 
tem? Is  the  Air  Force  considering  an  upgrade  to  the  existing  DSP 
capabilities?  Have  these  requirements  been  defined  yet? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  requirements  for  the  follow-on  early  warning 
system  have  been  defined.  The  key  requirements  were  approved  by 
the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC)  on  October  18, 
1991.  The  key  threshold  requirements  are:  . 

All  of  the  follow-on  requirements,  both  threshold  and  objective, 
are  contained  in  the  Air  Force  Space  Command  System  Oper- 
ational Requirements  Document  signed  by  the  Air  Force  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  on  August  9,  1991. 

Question.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  proposed  new  sys- 
tem, the  costs,  and  when  it  would  become  operational?  Will  the  de- 
partment hold  the  DABs  to  validate  these  costs  and  schedules? 

Answer.  The  requirements  for  the  proposed  new  system.  Alert 
Locate  and  Report  Missiles  (ALARM),  are  to  provide  the  earliest 
warning  of  tactical  and  strategic  ballistic  missile  launches.  The  key 
requirements  ALARM  must  meet  are  in  the  Air  Force  Space  Com- 
mand (AFSPC)  System  Operational  Requirements  Document, 
signed  by  the  Air  Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  on  August  9,  1991,  and 
approved  by  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  on  October 
18,  1991.  Air  Force  approval  of  the  new  ORD  is  expected  by  Octo- 
ber 1994. 

ALARM  is  anticipated  to  cost  on  the  order  of  $1.0  billion  between 
FY95-FY99.  The  Technology  Demonstration  will  cost  between  $100 
and  $150  million.  ALARM  will  attain  Initial  Operational  Capability 
in  . 

The  Defense  department  will  hold  the  necessary  DABs  to  vali- 
date the  costs  and  schedules. 
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Question.  What  is  your  fall  back  if  the  proposed  new  system  is 
not  operational  on  the  scheduled  date. 

Answer.  The  last  three  DSP  satellites  will  be  launched  in  2000, 

2001,  and  2003,  respectively.  Based  on  a the  three-satellite 

constellation  (necessary  to  provide  two  major  regional  conflict  cov- 
erage) will  be  maintained  until  . 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Air  Force  will  have  to 
put  out  stop  work  orders  on  DSPs  numbers  24  and  25.  Has  the  op- 
tion to  retain  the  multi-year  option  to  buy  more  DSPs  being  pre- 
served until  the  new  program  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  architec- 
ture and  the  requirements?  Does  it  not  make  sense  to  retain  this 
option  as  a  low  cost  insurance? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force,  is  preserving  an  option  to  procure  sat- 
ellite 24.  As  a  result,  the  DSP  contract  is  being  restructured  to 
minimize  FY  1994  expenditures  on  satellite  24.  This  option  will  re- 
quire $5.3  million  in  FY94  and  an  additional  $30  million  in  FY95. 

Final  action  is  pending  on  whether  to  continue  the  option 
through  the  end  of  FY94,  or  to  cancel  satellite  24  as  noted  in  the 
February  28,  1994  notice  to  Congress.  Satellite  25  was  canceled  on 
March  11,  1994. 

Question.  Now  that  you  have  decided  to  keep  DSP  #23,  terminate 
FEWS,  and  start  a  follow-on  system,  where  or  how  will  Brilliant 
Eyes  fit  into  the  architecture? 

Answer.  The  Brilliant  Eyes  (BE)  program  has  been  continued  as 
a  flight  demonstration  program  within  the  National  Missile  De- 
fense (NMD)  technology  readiness  program.  Should  BE  be  fielded 
as  an  operational  system,  it  will  be  employed  as  a  ballistic  missile 
tracking  system  for  the  NMD.  Our  concept  is  to  use  BE  as  the  "tar- 
get tracking"  system  and  the  Defense  Support  Program  (DSP)/ 
Alert,  Locate  and  Report  Missiles  (ALARM)  as  the  "early  warning" 
system. 

DSP/ALARM  are  designed  to  detect  missiles  during  the  boost 
phase,  when  there  are  bright  infrared  signatures.  The  early  warn- 
ing provided  by  these  systems  can  be  used  to  alert  troops,  enable 
passive  defense  options,  and  cue  active  defenses.  However,  since 
these  systems  view  targets  against  the  warm  earth  background, 
they  cannot  continue  to  track  colder/dimmer  post-boost  targets. 

BE  is  able  to  track  the  dimmer  post-boost  targets.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  it  views  targets  against  the  cold  background  of  space 
from  its  low-earth  orbit.  The  BE  satellites  will  detect  and  acquire 
boosters  in  theater  "hot  spots"  and  continuously  track  targets 
through  the  reentry  phase  of  flight.  For  launches  occurring  outside 
the  BE  hot  spots,  BE  will  require  a  tip-off  from  the  space-based 
early  warning  system  to  acquire  the  target.  Once  acquired,  BE  will 
continue  tracking  the  target  through  reentry.  Adding  adequate 
processing  ability  and  constellation  proliferation  makes  an  early 
warning  capability  form  a  BE-like  satellite  in  low-earth  orbit  cost 
prohibitive. 

CONVENTIONAL  AIR  LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILE  (CALCM) 

Question.  Last  year,  the  Congress  directed  the  Department  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  converting  both  the  baseline  and  the  up- 
graded ALCMs.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  to  assess  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  and  cost  and  operational  effectiveness  of  further 
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CALCM  conversions,  to  include  precision  guided  capability,  unitary 
warhead,  etc.  This  assessment  is  due  by  March  25  of  this  year.  Has 
the  Air  Force  participated  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  study? 
What  is  the  status  of  the  study?  What  platforms  were  considered 
for  these  missiles. 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Air  Force  is  a  prime  contributor  to  the  study 
of  further  ALCM  to  CALCM  conversions.  The  study  report  has 
been  drafted  and  is  in  initial  stages  of  Air  Force  coordination.  The 
primary  platform  considered  in  this  study  is  the  B-52.  Currently 
the  B-52  is  the  only  aircraft  capable  of  carrying  the  CALCM.  Any 
further  CALCM  conversions  would  be  most  easily  integrated  on  the 
B-52.  Higher  integration  costs,  as  well  as  arms  control  issues,  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  converting  for  carriage  on  the  B-1  or  B-2. 

NONDEVELOPMENTAL  AIRCRAFT/AIRLIFT 

Question.  Its  my  understanding  that  a  program  office  for  the 
nondevelopmental  aircraft  program  has  been  established  in  the  Air 
Force  acquisition  community,  what  requirements  and  criteria  will 
be  used  to  determine  a  source  selection? 

Answer.  Requirements  for  a  Nondevelopmental  Airlift  Aircraft 
have  not  been  formally  defined.  The  program  office  and  Air  Mobil- 
ity Command  will  publish  the  requirements  in  an  Operational  Re- 
quirements Document  to  be  finalized  later  this  year.  Since  oper- 
ational requirements  are  not  defined,  it  is  premature  to  define 
source  selection  criteria.  When  published,  source  selection  criteria 
will  be  based  on  cost  and  operational  effectiveness  as  well  as  judg- 
ments relative  to  risk  associated  with  each  proposal. 

Question.  Are  you  retiring  the  C-141s  at  the  planned  rate  to  be 
completed  by  2005?  The  procurement  and  delivery  of  the  C-17  is 
not  what  had  been  previously  counted  on — obviously  there  is  a 
shortfall.  Why  aren't  you  addressing — in  a  cost-effective  manner — 
the  existing  noncore  airlift  shortfalls  that  we  are  facing  today? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  is  currently  planning  to  retire  all  C-141s 
by  2006.  The  Air  Force  is  very  concerned  about  ensuring  this  na- 
tion has  an  adequate  airlift  capability.  There  are  a  number  of  stud- 
ies in  progress  that  will  help  us  define  the  airlift  requirement  and 
force  mix  capabilities  needed  for  the  next  century.  The  Mobility  Re- 
quirements Study  Update  based  on  the  forces  specified  in  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  will  clearly  define  our  future  airlift  requirement  to 
include,  outsize,  oversize,  and  bulk  cargo.  Part  of  the  mix  may  in- 
clude a  nondevelopmental  airlift  aircraft  (NDAA).  Accordingly, 
analysis  is  in  progress  both  by  contractors  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  address  possible  NDAA  configurations  to  meet  military 
transportation  requirements.  The  current  plan  calls  for  an  inte- 
grated airlift  acquisition  decision  on  airlift  force  structure  in  No- 
vember 1995. 

Question.  Why  does  the  NDAA  program  continue  to  be  linked 
with  the  C-17,  when  there  is  a  real  shortfall  in  oversized  cargo 
load  capabilities? 

Answer.  We  plan  to  retire  the  C-141  fleet  by  2006  but,  today  we 
have  a  repair  program  underway  to  fix  problems  in  the  C-141 
wing.  When  that  program  is  complete  this  December,  the  current 
flight  restrictions  on  the  C-141  will  be  removed.  The  full  capability 
of  our  current  airlift  fleet  to  move  oversize  cargo  will  be  restored 
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and  we  will  have  time  to  make  an  integrated  decision  on  C-17  and 
NDAA  in  November  1995. 

The  ongoing  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom-Up  Review 
(BUR)  Update  will  define  our  airlift  requirements  to  include  the 
types  and  quantities  of  outsized,  oversized,  and  bulk  cargo  requir- 
ing airlift  priority  during  the  first  30  days  of  a  major  regional  con- 
tingency. Only  after  the  C-17  Milestone  IIIB  acquisition  decision 
in  November  1995  will  we  know  the  airlift  shortfall  the  NDAA  is 
required  to  address — either  outsized,  oversized,  or  bulk  cargo  capa- 
bility. Linking  the  NDAA  decision  to  the  C-17  is  a  must  if  we  are 
to  determine  the  airlift  feet  mix  best  suited  for  meeting  our  needs. 

At  best,  current  commercial  cargo  aircraft  can  move  less  than 
half  of  the  cargo  that  is  categorized  as  oversize.  Studies  to  date  in- 
dicate that,  with  modifications,  commercial  aircraft  might  be  able 
to  carry  a  wider  range  of  DOD  cargo.  Rather  than  making  a  hasty 
decision  today,  we  should  use  the  data  from  the  Mobility  Require- 
ments Study  BUR  Update  to  communicate  our  requirements  to  in- 
dustry to  give  industry  the  opportunity  to  propose  the  most  cost- 
effective  mix  of  aircraft  that  will  meet  our  requirements. 

Question.  Isn't  there  a  danger  in  waiting  until  the  fall  of  1995 
to  make  a  decision  on  additional  airlift  when  the  requirements  are 
known  today? 

Answer.  No,  the  requirements  are  not  known  today  and  are 
being  updated  through  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  Bottom- 
Up  Review.  This  study  will  provide  quantified  airlift  requirements 
in  terms  of  outsize,  oversize  and  bulk  cargo  and  takes  into  account 
changes  driven  by  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  These  answers  are  need- 
ed to  support  a  NDAA  acquisition  decision  that  gives  the  correct 
mix  of  NDAA,  and  other  airlift  to  service  the  nation's  airlift  users. 

Additionally,  the  health  of  today's  organic  airlift  fleet  has  shown 
significant  improvement  since  the  fall  of  1993  when  flight  restric- 
tions grounded  most  of  our  C-141  aircraft.  Air  Mobility  Command 
anticipates  corrective  maintenance  actions  will  return  197  C-141 
aircraft  (80  percent  of  total  inventory)  to  unrestricted  operations  by 
April  1,  1994  and  the  remaining  fleet  by  December  1994.  This  im- 
proved status  report  on  the  C-141  fleet  provides  DOD  with  a  win- 
dow of  opportunity  to  accurately  determine  by  the  fall  of  1995  the 
best  airlift  fleet  suited  to  meet  our  future  airlift  modernization 
needs. 

B-2  BOMBER 

Question.  Bombers  were  not  studied  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review, 
will  they  be  addressed  in  the  Roles  and  Missions  Study? 

Answer.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  did  study  bombers  when  deter- 
mining the  best  force  structure  mix  to  conduct  a  near  simultaneous 
two  Major  Regional  Conflict  strategy.  Any  discussion  of  long  range 
power  projection  must  include  the  land  based  bomber  as  a  critical 
contributor.  A  further  review  of  bomber  requirements  will  be  part 
of  the  OSD  lead  Nuclear  Posture  Review.  The  Roles  and  Missions 
Study  should  address  power  projection,  and  bomber  forces  will,  as 
a  key  part  of  long  range  power  projection,  be  included  in  that  dis- 
cussion. 
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Question.  Senator  Nunn  asked  you  to  compare  Air  Force  trade- 
offs between  stealthy  aircraft  and  conventional  aircraft;  will  this  be 
included  in  the  Roles  and  Missions  Study? 

Answer.  The  Roles  and  Missions  Panel  has  not  been  established, 
nor  has  their  agenda  been  formulated,  so  we  do  not  know  what  the 
Panel  will  review.  The  Roles  and  Missions  study  will  undoubtedly 
consider  the  leverage  and  unique  contribution  stealth  technology 
brings  to  the  battlefield,  but  probably  will  not  delve  into  the  specif- 
ics the  types  of  weapon  systems  a  Service  should  possess. 

Question.  Is  there  any  study,  analysis  or  national  security  ration- 
ale in  existence  which  says  only  twenty  B-2s  are  adequate  for  our 
future  defense  needs?  Have  you  seen  the  Rand  Analysis  calling  for 
more  B-2s? 

Answer.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  is  the  most  recent  analysis  of 
bomber  requirements.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  considered 
the  numbers  of  bombers  in  general,  and  assumed  a  limited  number 
of  B-2s  would  be  available  as  part  of  the  overall  bomber  force  to 
support  the  two  major  regional  conflict  scenario.  Given  the  force 
structure  resulting  from  the  BUR  and  the  corresponding  mod- 
ernization program,  the  Air  Force  will  be  able  to  execute  out  Na- 
tional Security  Strategy  in  the  future. 

I  have  not  seen  a  specific  RAND  Study  that  says  more  B-2s  are 
required  to  execute  our  strategy. 

Question.  The  GATS  program  for  the  B-2  has  been  initiated.  The 
B-2  will  be  the  first  bomber  capable  of  delivering  precision  conven- 
tional weapons.  Will  you  support  GAM  procurement  if  it  is  clear 
JDAM  cannot  be  fielded  by  1996? 

Answer.  The  current  JDAM  schedule  is  to  flight  test  in  FY96  for 
a  FY97  Block  30  capability  on  the  B-2.  The  JDAM  program  begins 
delivery  of  JDAM  test  assets  in  mid-FY97  for  an  initial  B-2  capa- 
bility of  one  aircraft  weapon  load  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY98.  In 
the  event  the  JDAM  program  does  not  meet  its  schedule,  the  Air 
Force  will  address  the  GAM  option. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  U.S.  precision  conventional  attack 
capabilities  would  benefit  from  having  more  than  twenty  B-2s? 

Answer.  While  more  B-2s  would  result  in  the  ability  to  carry 
more  precision  conventional  munitions,  the  Air  Force  has  no  plans 
at  this  time  to  procure  more  than  20  B-2s.  The  Air  Force  budget 
was  developed  with  the  most  effective  mix  of  weapon  systems  to 
support  the  National  Military  Strategy  under  prescribed  fiscal  con- 
straints. 

INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Question.  My  concern  remains  at  what  level  and  composition  of 
the  bomber  force  best  satisfies  the  U.S.  national  military  strategy — 
at  the  least  cost.  We  are  retiring  B-52s,  the  B-ls  remain  inher- 
ently plagued  with  problems,  as  we  continue  to  close  our  overseas 
bases  we  need  the  force  projection  capability  like  that  of  the  B-2 
bomber.  We  need  the  B-2  to  also  protect  our  allies  bases  as  well; 
the  Saudi  bases  proved  to  be  invaluable  in  our  success  with  Hus- 
sein's defeat. 

We  are  at  a  critical  transition  time — one  that  I  believe  we  must 
act  on — that  being  to  preserve  the  industrial  base  of  our  bomber 
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production  capability — just  as  we  are  preserving  the  submarine  in- 
dustrial base,  and  protecting  the  tank  industrial  base. 

Do  you  support  the  preservation  of  the  country's  only  bomber 
production  facility? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  considered  adding  money  to 
support  the  B-2  production  line  beyond  what  would  be  needed  to 
complete  the  20  authorized  planes  and  decided  not  to  do  so  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  recognized  that  any  additional  money 
added  next  year  to  sustain  the  B-2  line  would  be  only  the  tip  of 
a  budget  wedge.  The  large  amounts  required  either  to  buy  more  B- 
2s  or  to  sustain  the  B-2  production  line  without  producing  more 
planes  would  have  to  be  taken  from  elsewhere  within  the  defense 
budget.  Our  investment  strategy  over  the  next  few  years  quite  de- 
liberately protects  military  readiness  and  sustainability  by  limiting 
weapon  modernization,  and  more  B-2s,  as  desirable  as  they  might 
be,  should  not  come  at  the  cost  of  readiness  and  sustainability. 

BOMBER  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Question.  There  are  a  number  of  bomber  force  option  studies  that 
have  been  level,  the  risk  increases  greatly.  What  is  the  basis  for 
your  FY95  bomber  force  structure? 

Answer.  The  FY95  bomber  force  structure  meets  current  oper- 
ational taskings  and,  by  FY99,  will  provide  an  adequate  force  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review.  The  ability  of  the 
future  bomber  force  to  meet  our  defense  needs  is  linked  to  pro- 
grammed conventional  enhancements  and  advanced  munitions. 

Question.  How  many  conventional  operational  aircraft  does  the 
Air  Force  believe  it  will  have  by  the  end  of  this  decade?  What  types 
of  conventional  capabilities  will  each  of  these  aircraft  have? 

Answer.  The  conventional  bomber  operational  aircraft  at  the  end 
of  the  decade  will  consist  of  the  B-1,  B-2,  and  B-52.  The  mix  of 
the  aircraft  will  not  be  determined  until  the  Nuclear  Posture  Re- 
view is  complete.  The  following  table  lists  the  munitions  the  air- 
craft will  carry: 

Munition  B-1  B-2  B-52 

MK  82  X  X  X 

MK  84  X  X  X 

M  117  X  X 

MK20  X 

CBU52  X 

CBU58  X 

CBU71  X 

CBU  87  CEM  X  X  X 

CBU  97  SFW X  X  

AGM  89  GATOR  X  X 

AGM  142  HAVE  NAP  X 

JDAM  X  X  X 

AGM  156  JSOW X  

AGM  86  CALCM  X 

AGM  137  TSSAM X  X  X 

AGM  84  Harpoon  X 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  underpinning  of  your 
decision  to  accelerate  the  retirement  is  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
fund  the  F-111  fleet.  How  much  actual  savings  will  be  achieved  by 
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accelerating  the  retirement  of  the  B-52Hs  and  the  B-ls?  Are  these 
not  already  sunk  costs? 

Answer.  The  decision  to  retire  24  B-52Hs  to  fund  54  F-lllFs 
was  based  on  precision  guided  munition  (PGM)  capability.  The  F- 
111s  possess  this  capability  now.  47  B-52Hs  were  funded  for  con- 
ventional enhancements  which  includes  PGM  capability.  Those  47 
aircraft  are  being  retained.  No  savings  resulted  from  this  action  be- 
cause all  of  the  funds  derived  from  retiring  the  B-52s  were  used 
to  fund  the  F-llls.  No  B-1  aircraft  were  retired  to  fund  the  F- 
111. 

JOINT  STARS 

Question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Air  Force  is  spending 
a  great  deal  of  money — $40  million,  $50  million,  $60  million — to  ac- 
quire and  fix  up  the  707  platform  just  to  get  the  airframe  ready 
to  accept  the  Joint  STARS  mission  equipment  package.  Is  this 
true? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  is  spending  approximately  $35  million  per 
aircraft  to  acquire  and  refurbish  a  B-707.  Following  these  activities 
we  install  unique  Joint  STARS  modifications  costing  approximately 
$46  million  per  aircraft.  These  modifications  would  be  required  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  aircraft  used.  The  modifications  include  a 
hardback  for  the  radar  antenna,  air  refueling  receptacle,  etc.  At 
this  point  the  airframe  is  ready  to  accept  the  Joint  STARS  mission 
equipment  package.  These  figures  have  not  changed  appreciably 
from  our  estimate  for  this  work  during  the  October  1989  Defense 
Acquisition  Board  review  which  approved  the  use  of  used  B-707 
airframes  for  Joint  STARS. 

Question.  Has  the  Air  Force  considered  the  life  cycle  costs  of 
using  this  aircraft  platform  in  light  of  the  fact  there  is  no  longer 
an  industrial  base  to  support  it? 

Answer.  Even  though  the  B-707  aircraft  is  no  longer  in  produc- 
tion, a  large  industrial  base  does  exist  to  support  the  aircraft.  Life 
cycle  costs  were  considered  when  the  1989  and  1993  Defense  Acqui- 
sition Boards  decided  to  continue  the  use  of  the  B-707.  We  are 
aware  of  over  400  active  B-707  aircraft  in  worldwide  use  including 
a  relatively  modern  military  fleet  of  USAF  E-3A  AWACS,  NATO 
AWACS,  and  U.S.  Navy  E-6  TACAMO  aircraft  which  will  continue 
to  require  support.  We  have  proposals  from  34  potential  sources  of 
E-8C  support  to  carry  out  our  acquisition  strategy.  Our  analysis 
indicates  support  for  the  B-707  will  continue  well  into  the  21st 
century. 

Question.  Given  the  resource  dilemmas  the  Defense  budget  and 
the  Air  Force  have,  have  you  considered  using  other  newer  plat- 
forms that  wouldn't  need  these  costly  upgrades? 

Answer.  We  have  considered  25  different  platforms  (including  Air 
Bus,  B-767,  EC-135,  etc.)  on  the  basis  of  cost  and  performance. 
These  platforms  were  analyzed,  documented  and  presented  at  the 
1989  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB)  review.  The  DAB  endorsed 
the  used  B-707  platform  as  the  most  cost  effective  Joint  STARS  so- 
lution. The  non-recurring  engineering  cost  to  rehost  the  Joint 
STARS  mission  equipment  on  a  B-767  like  platform  (estimated  at 
approximately  $726  million)  was  a  key  element  of  this  affordability 
decision. 
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F-22  PRIORITY  STATUS 


Question.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the  Air  Force  position 
on  the  F-22  program — does  it  remain  your  number  1  priority? 

Answer.  There  is  no  change  in  the  Air  Force  position  of  the  F- 
22.  It  is  still  our  number  one  modernization  program.  Moderniza- 
tion of  our  forces  is  the  key  to  ensuring  that  tomorrow's  Air  Force 
remains  the  world's  premier  air  and  space  force,  and  central  to  that 
capability  is  the  F-22.  The  F-22  will  provide  the  dominance  re- 
quired in  the  air  combat  arena  well  into  the  next  century,  some- 
thing the  Air  Force  has  enjoyed  with  the  F-15  since  the  1970s.  Its 
combination  of  increased  survivability  and  lethality  will  provide  a 
qualitative  edge  that  will  ensure  a  "first-look,  first-shot,  first-kill" 
capability  while  minimizing  exposure  to  surface-to-air  threats. 
Also,  the  F-22  will  possess  a  ground  attack  capability  allowing  the- 
ater commanders  increased  flexibility  in  employment  of  the  air- 
craft. 

B-l  CONGRESSIONAL  MANDATE 

Question.  Congress  mandated  that  the  Air  Force  must  complete 
the  conventional  operational  testing,  without  providing  funding. 
What  is  the  status  of  this  testing  program? 

Answer.  The  Operational  Readiness  Assessment  is  tentatively 
scheduled  to  be  accomplished  from  June  1  to  November  30,  1994. 
The  test  plan  is  in  the  final  stages  of  coordination  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  prior  to  the  March  31,  1994  deadline. 

Question.  Is  the  Air  Force  making  a  good  faith  effort? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  stands  ready  to  support  the  committees 
and  will  conduct  a  six  month  evaluation  as  required  by  law.  Air 
Combat  Command  has  aggressively  developed  the  required  test 
plan  with  the  assistance  of  the  Air  Force  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  Center.  Tentatively,  the  test  is  scheduled  for  completion 
a  full  year  before  the  Authorization  Bill  requires  completion. 

Question.  Are  you  committed  to  the  success  of  this  program? 

Answer.  Achieving  the  goal  of  a  75  percent  Mission  Capable  rate 
and  meeting  all  wartime  commitments  is  a  top  priority  for  the  Air 
Force.  We  remain  confident  in  the  ability  of  the  B-l  to  dem- 
onstrate its  full  combat  potential.  We  fully  agree  with  the  Author- 
ization Conferees  that  the  B-l  constitutes  a  stock  of  irreplaceable 
heavy  bombers  and  that  conventional  weapons  upgrades  are  criti- 
cal. 

Question.  What  conventional  capabilities  does  the  Air  Force  envi- 
sion for  the  B-l?  Will  it  request  the  necessary  funds  in  the  out- 
years  in  order  to  achieve  capabilities  other  than  to  drop  Mk-82 
dumb  bombs. 

Answer.  The  B-l  will  cover  roughly  60  percent  of  the  Bomber 
Roadmap  critical  targets  through  employment  of  cluster  bomb  unit 
munitions  (CBU  87/89/97),  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munitions  (JDAM), 
Joint  Standoff  Weapons  (JSOW),  and  Tri-Service  Standoff  Attack 
Missile  (TSSAM).  Employment  of  CBUs  (including  Sensor  Fuzed 
Weapons)  and  JSOW  will  provide  the  means  of  dela3dng  enemy 
armor  and  troops.  By  delivering  24  JDAMs  per  sortie,  the  B-l  will 
attack  large  quantities  of  point  targets,  freeing  up  our  stealth  air- 
craft to  attack  the  highest  priority  targets.  Finally,  TSSAM  allows 
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the  B-1  to  project  power  anywhere  in  the  world,  including  against 
the  most  heavily  defended  targets.  The  Air  Force  intends  to  request 
funding  for  each  of  the  above  enhancements  within  the  Conven- 
tional Mission  Upgrade  Program. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dicks.  Ques- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Sabo  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  B-2  BOMBER 

Question.  I  understand  that  Northrop  Corporation  has  been  lob- 
bying Congress  for  money  to  keep  the  B-2  production  line  open. 
Press  reports  which  indicate  the  company  is  asking  for  $150  mil- 
lion in  FY95,  which  apparently  would  be  enough  to  maintain  cru- 
cial production  skills.  On  the  other  side,  Secretary  Perry  has  said 
he  does  not  support  further  production.  Specifically,  in  response  to 
questions  asked  during  his  confirmation  hearing,  he  said  "absent 
dramatic  changes  in  world  events,  reconsideration  of  the  B— 2  force 
level  does  not  appear  appropriate."  In  response  to  a  question  about 
maintaining  the  capability  to  resume  production  at  some  future 
date,  Mr.  Perry  noted  that  "the  B-2  production  tooling  is  being  pre- 
served, which  would  allow  for  a  production  restart  if  future  needs 
dictated."  In  the  Air  Force's  view  what  would  this  $150  million  buy 
in  terms  of  preserving  the  option  to  produce  additional  B-2  bomb- 
ers? How  confident  are  you  in  your  conclusions? 

Answer.  First  the  $150  million  figure  is  only  a  contractor  number 
and  not  an  Air  Force  estimate.  The  $150  million  in  FY95  is  the 
long  lead  funding  that  would  support  a  FY97  production  authoriza- 
tion to  build  additional  B-2s.  It  is  our  understanding  this  funding 
is  for  facility  planning,  tooling,  retooling  of  the  two  major  sub- 
contractors, Boeing  and  Vought,  acquisition  of  long  lead  materiel, 
and  locating  and  requalifying  new  vendors.  This  funding  is  not  re- 
quired for  current  Air  Force  plans  to  retain  one  complete  set  of  pro- 
duction tooling  through  FY97. 

Question.  How  much  would  be  required  to  maintain  the  produc- 
tion option  in  future  years,  say  FY96  thru  FY98? 

Answer.  According  to  contractor  estimates,  the  second  year  of 
long  lead  in  FY96  would  require  $500  million  to  $700  million.  To 
initiate  production  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  air  vehicles  per  year 
starting  in  FY97,  an  additional  $1.5  billion  to  $2.0  billion  per  year 
is  required.  This  assumes  $150  million  long  lead  funding  in  FY95. 

The  longer  it  takes  to  implement  a  turn-on  decision,  the  more 
difficult  and  expensive  the  option  of  preserving  the  B-2  bomber  in- 
dustrial base  and  buying  more  B-2s  will  be.  Delaying  a  production 
decision/long  lead  restart  beyond  FY95  will  cost  up  to  $300  million 
to  $400  million  per  year,  in  addition  to  the  two  years  worth  of  long 
lead  requirements.  No  study  has  been  conducted  to  see  how  to  pre- 
clude or  limit  these  additional  costs. 

Question.  In  light  of  Secretary  Perry's  position,  does  the  Air 
Force  support  producing  additional  B-2  bombers? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  has  no  plans  at  this  time  to  procure  more 
than  20  B-2s.  The  Air  Force  budget  was  developed  with  an  opti- 
mum mix  of  weapon  systems  to  support  the  National  Military 
Strategy  under  prescribed  fiscal  constraints.  Procurement  of  addi- 
tional B-2s  would  necessitate  either  redirection  of  Air  Force  fund- 
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ing  from  other  valid  requirements  or  an  increase  in  Air  Force  Total 
Obligation  Authority  funding. 

Question.  Does  the  Service  support  appropriating  this  $150  mil- 
lion in  FY95?  From  which  Air  Force  program  would  these  funds  be 
taken? 

Answer.  A  $150  million  payment  to  restart  production  is  not  jus- 
tified. We  have  no  plans  to  procure  additional  B-2s. 

BOMBER  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Question.  I  understand  the  Administration  is  proposing  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  bomber  force  structure.  Some  will  object  to  that,  but  I 
am  more  concerned  with  your  timeline  for  developing  the  capabili- 
ties of  bomber  aircraft  to  deliver  precision-guided  conventional  mu- 
nitions. Can  you  tell  us  about  the  schedule  for  developing  this  ca- 
pability in  both  the  B-1  and  the  B-2? 

Answer.  In  the  current  program,  the  baseline  B-2  will  carry  two 
types  of  smart  munitions — the  Tri-Service  Stand-Off  Attack  Missile 
(TSSAM)  and  the  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  (JDAM).  TSSAM 
capability  with  test  assets  begins  in  FY96.  The  GPS-Aided 
Targeting  System  (GATS)/JDAM  provides  an  interim  capability 
using  JDAM  test  assets  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY98.  Production 
units  for  both  TSSAM  and  JDAM  are  scheduled  to  begin  delivery 
in  FY99. 

The  current  B-1  schedule  supports  JDAM  limited  operational  ca- 
pability (LOG)  in  FYOl.  The  Air  Force  is  investigating  options  to 
increase  the  RDT&E  spending  to  accelerate  B-l/JDAM  integration 
and  support  JDAM  program  production  decisions.  However,  this 
may  require  relief  from  the  FY94  Authorization  Conference  cap  of 
$49  million  B-1  FY94  RDT&E.  In  addition,  the  FYDP  supports 
LOG  in  FY04  for  the  more  advanced  weapons,  namely  the  Joint 
Standoff  Weapon  ( JSOW)  and  TSSAM. 

Question.  What  will  it  cost  to  develop  and  acquire  that  capabil- 
ity? 

Answer.  The  weapon  integration  cost  for  TSSAM,  JDAM,  and 
GATS  on  B-2  is  $373.2  million.  This  does  not  include  the  associ- 
ated costs  for  Global  Positioning  System  integration  and  Rotary 
Launcher  Assembly  integration  since  they  support  more  than  just 
TSSAM,  JDAM,  and  GATS. 

The  total  B-1  cost  (FY93  and  out)  to  provide  Joint  Direct  Attack 
Munition  (JDAM)  capability  is  approximately  $980  million.  This 
cost  includes  Mil-Std-1760  interface,  GPS,  and  avionics  computer 
upgrades.  In  addition,  funding  includes  the  anti-jam  radio.  The  Air 
Force  is  considering  an  omnibus  request  to  increase  the  RDT&E 
funding  to  accelerate  B-l/JDAM  integration.  However,  this  may  re- 
quire relief  from  the  FY94  Authorization  Conference  cap  of  $49 
million  B-1  FY94  RDT&E.  The  estimate  for  the  more  advanced 
weapons,  namely  the  Joint  Standoff  Weapon  and  TSSAM,  is  ap- 
proximately $537  million.  Funding  for  these  efforts  begins  in  FY99. 

Question.  How  important  is  this  capability,  compared  to  the  need 
for  the  F-22  program?  Are  there  other  aircraft,  the  F-15E,  for  ex- 
ample, which  can  carry  precision-guided  munitions? 

Answer.  The  F-22  is  our  number  one  priority  program  for  Air 
Force  modernization.  The  F-22  will  be  crucial  to  retaining  our  air 
superiority  capability  to  control  the  aerospace  environment  at  the 
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time  and  place  of  our  choosing.  The  bombers  enable  us  to  exploit 
that  environment — projecting  U.S.  airpower  to  meet  the  demands 
of  any  future  conflict.  While  there  are  other  aircraft  capable  of  pre- 
cision munitions,  only  the  bomber  force  provides  us  with  the  com- 
bination of  rapid  response,  long  range,  heavy  payload,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  sustain  the  engagement  needed  to  complement  the  expedi- 
tionary force  of  the  future. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Sabo.  Ques- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Visclosky  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

INDUSTRIAL  BASE  INITIATIVES 

Question.  What  production  base  preservation  initiatives  are  in- 
cluded in  the  1995  budget? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  Industrial  Preparedness  Program  com- 
bines the  resources  of  several  appropriations  to  create  a  com- 
prehensive program.  The  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the  defense  indus- 
try is  capable  of  supplying  reliable,  cost-effective  systems  to  oper- 
ational commanders  during  peacetime  and  national  emergencies. 
The  program  acknowledges  the  industrial  base  as  a  vital  element 
in  war  deterrence  and  sustainability. 

Major  elements  in  the  program  include  management  of  govern- 
ment-owned industrial  plants  and  the  Defense  Production  Act  Title 
III  Program,  plus  support  for  industrial  preparedness  planning. 
These  activities  characterize  the  critical  sectors  and  industries 
within  the  industrial  base,  make  recommendations  to  resolve  defi- 
ciencies and  bottlenecks,  and  where  appropriate,  execute  plans  of 
action  designed  to  enhance  the  industrial  base. 

Question.  Are  there  any  additional  initiatives  or  programs  which 
should  be  included  in  the  budget  but  are  not?  Please  explain. 

Answer.  There  are  no  additional  initiatives  or  programs  which 
should  be  included  in  the  budget. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Visclosky. 
Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Skeen  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

SPACE  PROGRAMS 

Question.  There  has  been  much  interest  by  this  Committee  and 
throughout  the  Air  Force  in  a  new  round  of  technological  upgrades 
in  the  space  launch  program. 

Of  course,  I  have  closely  followed  the  Delta  Clipper  program, 
which  has  been  flight  tested  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  But 
there  are  other  programs  and  new  technology  upgrades  as  well. 

I  am  interested  in  the  Single  Stage  to  Orbit  program  because  if 
this  technology  is  successful,  it  could  reduce  the  military  access  to 
space  operating  budget  by  over  $5  billion  per  year.  It  would  retain 
our  highly  skilled  aerospace  work  force  and  place  the  nation  in  the 
lead  again  in  access  to  and  use  of  space  for  commercial  markets. 

What  is  the  Air  Force  position  on  new  space  launch  technologies 
and  programs  such  as  the  Single  Stage  to  Orbit  program? 

Answer.  We  are  reviewing  our  long-term  requirements  for  space 
launch  as  part  of  the  study  which  will  yield  the  Congressionally- 
directed  space  launch  modernization  plan.  Based  on  the  results  of 
that  study,  which  we  will  complete  this  spring,  we  believe  we  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  the  efficacy  of  potential  new  space 
launch  technologies. 
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With  regard  to  the  Single  Stage  to  Orbit  program,  we  believe  it 
has  potential  as  a  candidate  future  launch  technology.  At  this 
point,  we  believe  it  would  be  premature  to  focus  on  one  specific  ap- 
proach at  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  Air  Force  intends  to  keep  an 
open  mind  with  regard  to  all  potential  technologies  and  ap- 
proaches. 

Question.  NASA  also  has  an  interest  in  new  space  launch  tech- 
nologies. Is  your  agency  coordinating  its  programs  and  plans  with 
NASA  on  this  issue? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Air  Force  continues  to  work  closely  with  NASA. 
We  jointly  participate  in  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Pol- 
icy study  of  United  States  space  launch  capabilities  and  require- 
ments. NASA  also  participates  in  the  development  of  the  Congres- 
sionally-directed  space  launch  modernization  plan  currently  under- 
way in  the  Air  Force. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Skeen.  Ques- 
tions submitted  for  the  record  and  the  answers  thereto  follow:] 

B-l  STATUS 

Question.  Secretary  Widnall  smd  General  McPeak,  as  you  are 
aware  pursuant  to  Fiscal  Year  1994  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  is  required  to  develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  test 
the  operational  readiness  rate  of  the  B-IB  bomber  wing  that  could 
be  sustained  if  that  wing  were  provided  the  planned  complement 
of  base-level  spare  parts,  maintenance,  equipment,  manpower  and 
logistic  support  equipment.  What  is  the  status  of  the  test  plan  and 
do  you  intend  to  implement  it? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  stands  ready  to  support  the  Committees 
and  will  conduct  a  six  month  evaluation  of  B-l  Mission  Capable 
rates  as  required  by  law.  The  Operational  Readiness  Assessment  is 
tentatively  scheduled  to  being  in  June  1994,  and  will  conclude  in 
December  1994,  a  full  year  before  the  Authorization  Bill  requires 
its  completion.  The  test  plan  is  in  final  stages  of  coordination  and 
will  be  submitted  prior  to  the  March  31,  1994  requirement. 

Question.  Have  adequate  budgetary  resources  been  requested  in 
Fiscal  Year  1995  to  implement  the  test? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  does  not  anticipate  the  need  to  program 
additional  O&M  funds  to  support  the  Operational  Readiness  As- 
sessment at  this  point.  Anticipated  Interim  Contractor  Support 
costs  are  still  under  assessment.  Sufficient  flying  hours  are  avail- 
able to  support  the  test  as  structured.  Available  O&M  funds  will 
be  used  to  support  necessary  temporary  duty  assignments,  test 
data  teams,  and  deployment  costs.  Air  Combat  Command  will 
source  funds  from  existing  FY94  and  FY95  O&M  accounts. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  value  added  to  the  program  as  a  result 
of  conducting  the  test? 

Answer.  Yes,  this  test  will  give  us  a  change  to  operate  the  B- 
1  under  realistic  conditions  with  a  full  complement  of  spare  parts. 
It  is  our  expectation  that  the  results  of  the  test  will  prove  to  every- 
one that  the  aircraft  is  capable  of  executing  its  wartime  mission. 
We  are  also  hopeful  this  test  will  be  the  last  hurdle  the  B-l  must 
negotiate  to  receive  full  funding  for  planned  supportability  modi- 
fications and  the  conventional  upgrade  program. 
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Question.  What  are  the  implications  for  the  readiness  of  the  B- 
IB  fleet  not  participating  in  the  test  if  it  is  conducted? 

Answer.  Our  B-1  non-test  units  will  continue  to  maintain  war- 
time readiness,  although  at  a  reduced  training  rate.  We  anticipate 
that  non-test  units  will  experience  a  drop  in  mission  capable  rates 
due  primarily  to  spares  requirements  for  the  Operational  Readi- 
ness Assessment  Aircrew  proficiency  will  be  closely  monitored  to 
ensure  adequate  training. 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  the  B-IB 
bomber  program  contains  $74.1  million  in  R&D  funding  and  $154.3 
million  in  procurement.  Bring  the  committee  up  to  date  on  the  sta- 
tus of  the  B-IB  to  include  present  plans  for  developing  solutions 
to  electronic  countermeasure  (ECM)/defense  avionics  deficiencies 
and  the  conventional  upgrade  program. 

Answer.  $154.3  million  in  procurement  funds  include  $152.2  mil- 
lion for  Interim  Contractor  Support  (ICS)  and  $2.1  million  for  con- 
tractor training.  The  $74.1  million  in  R&D  funding  is  for  support 
of  the  B-1  Conventional  Mission  Upgrade  Program  (CMUP)  which 
encompasses  planned  modifications  acquired  in  three  phases. 
Phase  I  provides  the  capability  to  employ  Cluster  Bomb  Units 
(CBU87/89/97).  The  EMD  contract  for  Phase  I  CBUs  was  awarded 
in  April  1993  to  Boeing  and  Rockwell.  Production  is  planned  in 
1995  with  an  operational  capability  in  FY96.  Phase  II  provides 
near  precision  capability  through  integration  of  navigation  up- 
grades, Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  (JDAM),  MII^STD  1760 
interface,  communications  and  computer  upgrade  and  improve- 
ments to  the  defensive  avionics  system.  The  first  modification 
planned  is  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  in  support  of  the  GPS 
2000  goal.  The  communication  upgrade  will  be  accomplished  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time.  Production  decisions  for  both  of  these 
are  planned  for  early  FY96  (Limited  Operational  Capability  in 
FY99).  Production  decisions  for  the  JDAM  launcher  kit  and  MIL- 
STD  1760  interface  are  currently  planned  in  FY99  following  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation  (Limited  Operational  Capability  in 
FYOl).  Computer  upgrade  capability  is  planned  for  FY03.  The  over- 
all strategy  for  these  efforts  has  not  changed,  but  the  FY94  funding 
cut  and  Congressional  direction  suspended  efforts  on  the  ECM  pro- 
gram and  has  in  effect,  disconnected  ECM  fielding  originally 
planned  in  conjunction  with  JDAM,  from  the  weapons  program.  A 
stop  work  order  (for  ECM  only)  was  issued  on  November  23,  1993 
due  to  FY94  Congressional  restrictions.  The  Air  Force  is  planning 
a  restart  in  FY96  given  available  funding.  Phase  III  integrates  pre- 
cision weapons  capability  with  Joint  Standoff  Weapon  and  Tri- 
Service  Standoff  Attack  Missile  in  the  future. 

Question.  When  can  operational  commanders  expect  the  B-IB  to 
be  capable  of  performing  its  mission? 

Answer.  The  B-1  is  currently  capable  of  performing  its  assigned 
conventional  mission.  Today,  B-ls  provide  over  one  third  of  the 
total  bombers  apportioned  to  our  theater  commanders.  B-1  units 
have  trained  heavily  in  conventional  scenarios  since  1992,  and 
have  developed  significant  experience  in  deployed  operations.  While 
the  B-1  is  limited  to  employing  Mk-82  500  pound  bombs,  experi- 
ence with  this  weapon  is  now  wide-ranging.  The  past  two  years 
have  proven  to  B-1  aircrews  that  this  weapon  system  is  capable  of 
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meeting  its  currently  assigned  tasks.  Theater  taskings  will  increase 
as  additional  capabilities  are  fielded.  The  B-1  will  obtain  the  capa- 
bility to  employ  cluster  munitions  (to  include  Sensor  Fuzed  Weap- 
on) in  FY96.  Potential  targets  assigned  to  the  B-1  will  increase  ac- 
cordingly. The  B-ls  most  pressing  need  is  fielding  the  Conven- 
tional Mission  Upgrade  Program  improvements  to  include  precision 
weapons  capability,  defensive  system  upgrades,  and  procurement  of 
Readiness  Spares  Packages. 

F-22  FIGHTER  AIRCRAFT 

Question.  The  FY  1995  budget  requests  about  $2.5  billion  to  con- 
tinue development  of  the  F-22  fighter  aircraft.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  published  a  report  in  December  1993  which  rec- 
ommends that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  defer  the  F-22  Initial 
Operational  Capability  (IOC)  by  seven  years,  in  large  part  because 
the  threats  on  which  the  program  is  predicated  have  not  material- 
ized. Do  you  agree  with  the  GAO? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  does  not  agree  with  the  GAO  report.  Both 
the  Air  Force  and  OSD  have  officially  gone  on  record  with  their  dis- 
agreement. The  Air  Force  reviewed  the  report  and  found  that  it 
used  analysis  methodologies  that  do  not  adequately  address  the 
complexities  of  air  combat,  mischaracterized  DIA  reports  on  the 
projected  threat,  and  did  not  include  stressing  air-to-air  threats.  Fi- 
nally, the  report  did  not  address  Surface-to-Air  Missiles  and  their 
impact  on  the  emplojrment  environment  in  which  the  F— 15  would 
have  to  operate.  Given  these  circumstances,  the  GAO  report  is  not 
an  adequate  vehicle  for  making  a  decision  on  the  F-22.  Over  the 
past  several  years,  the  Air  Force  and  other  agencies  have  engaged 
in  extensive  studies  to  determine  the  best  courses  of  action  on  how 
and  when  to  modernize  air  superiority  forces.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  choice  we  have  made  to  develop  the  F-22  is  prudent  and 
supports  U.S.  National  Security  objectives. 

Question.  What  is  the  threat  on  which  this  program  is  predicated 
today,  in  what  quantities  is  this  threat  expected  to  be  fielded  in  the 
future,  and  by  which  countries? 

Answer.  The  threats  that  drive  the  requirement  for  the  F-22  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  F-22  System  Threat  Assessment  Report 
(STAR).  The  STAR  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  source  for 
understanding  applicable  threat  systems. 

The  F-22  is  designed  to  contend  with  advanced  fighter  and  sur- 
face-to-air missile  (SAM)  systems  that  continue  to  proliferate 
world-wide  despite  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  The  current  U.S.  air 
superiority  fighter,  the  F-15,  is  losing  its  technology  edge  to  newer, 
more  advanced  threats.  Many  fourth  generation  fighters  such  as 
the  Russian  MiG  29,  the  SU-27,  and  the  French  Mirage  2000  have 
achieved  rough  performance  parity  with  the  F-15  and  are  available 
for  export.  By  the  time  the  F-22  reaches  Initial  Operational  Capa- 
bility (IOC)  the  following  countries  are  expected  to  have  these  num- 
bers of  fourth  generation  aircraft:  Russia,  China,  North  Korea, 
Syria,  Iraq,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Iran. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  Air  Force  air  superi- 
ority assets  will  be  reduced  to  four  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents.  This 
equates  to  a  total  force  requirement  of  442  F-22  aircraft. 
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On  the  horizon  are  a  number  of  fourth-plus  and  fifth  generation 
aircraft  that  will  outclass  the  F-15.  Examples  include  the  Russian 
SU-35  and  Multirole  Fighter  Interceptor  (MFI),  and  the  French 
Rafale.  During  the  F-22s  early  service  life  (2005-2010),  the  U.S. 
expects  the  Russians  alone  could  have of  these  type  of  air- 
craft, including fifth  generation  MFIs. 

An  additional  concern  is  the  emerging  threat  from  hybrid  air- 
craft. These  are  systems  that  combine  older  fighter  airframes  with 
updated  radars,  missiles,  and  avionics.  Both  Israel  and  Russia  are 
marketing  upgrade  programs  that  would  greatly  enhance  the 
lethality  of  the  Mig-21,  over  5,700  of  which  are  now  in  service. 

Finally,  the  proliferation  of  advanced  SAM  systems  continue  to 
degrade  the  F-15s  ability  to  operate  freely  and  establish  air  superi- 
ority. 

Question.  How  many  F-22s  are  now  planned  to  be  built,  and  how 
does  this  compare  to  the  original  estimates? 

Answer.  The  original  estimate  for  the  F-22  program  was  750  air- 
craft. After  the  Major  Aircraft  Review  it  was  reduced  to  648.  After 
the  Bottom-Up  Review,  the  planned  F-22  program  was  further  re- 
duced to  442  to  support  the  Air  Superiority  requirements  of  a  20 
Fighter  Wing  force. 

Question.  What  is  your  current  estimate  of  F-22  unit  cost,  and 
how  does  this  compare  to  the  unit  cost  of  new  F-15? 

Answer.  The  F-22  Unit  Flyaway  Cost  is  $69.1  million  in  FY94 
dollars.  The  only  current  F-15  in  production  is  the  F-15E.  If  the 
F-15E  were  to  be  produced  at  the  planned  F-22  rate  of  48  per 
year,  and  total  quantity  of  442,  the  F-15E  Unit  Flyaway  Cost 
would  be  $50.0  million  in  FY94  dollars. 

Question.  GAO  criticizes  DOD  for  building  an  aircraft  which  can- 
not be  used  by  the  Navy.  Wouldn't  it  make  more  sense  to  spend 
the  $2  billion  which  DOD  plans  to  invest  in  Joint  Advanced  Strike 
Technology  (JAST)  into  a  Naval  F-22  variant  instead,  thereby  in- 
creasing F-22  production  rates  and  lowering  unit  costs? 

Answer.  The  F-22  is  designed  to  fulfill  Air  Force  requirements 
for  an  air  superiority  fighter.  On  questions  concerning  the  suit- 
ability of  a  navalized  F-22,  the  Air  Force  defers  to  the  Navy. 

The  Air  Force  fully  supports  the  JAST  program.  It  is  a  joint 
Navy  and  Air  Force  initiative  to  demonstrate  and  transition  afford- 
able technologies  and  manufacturing  processes  into  production.  It 
will  reduce  the  life  cycle  cost  of  future  strike  systems  and  promote 
joint  service  use  and  commonality  to  support  successful  develop- 
ment and  production  of  next  generation  strike  weapon  systems. 

F-15  PRODUCTION 

Question.  General  McPeak  under  the  twenty  general  purpose 
fighter  wing  force  structure  called  for  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review, 
how  many  wings  of  F-15Es  will  be  retained?  Is  this  a  "rock  bot- 
tom" requirement? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  will  retain  1.92  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents 
(FWE)  of  F-15Es  as  part  of  the  20.0  FWE  force  structure  currently 
contained  in  the  FY95  President's  Budget.  These  F-15Es  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  or  directly  support  combat  operations  during  two 
nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  contingencies.  The  Air  Force 
does  not  anticipate  further  reductions  to  F-15E  force  levels. 
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Question.  What  is  the  present  optempo  and  deployment  pattern 
for  the  F-15E  fleet? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  programs  and  funds  utiUzation  rates  and 
maintenance/logistics  support  which  will  accommodate  a  1.25  crew 
ratio  and  approximately  19  hours/crew/month.  In  order  to  make  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  use  of  our  available  resources,  high 
value  assets,  such  as  the  F-15E,  are  heavily  tasked.  The  F-15E 
currently  supports  three  contingency  operations:  "Deny  Flight"  over 
Bosnia,  "Provide  Comfort"  in  Northern  Iraq,  and  "Southern  Watch" 
over  Southern  Iraq.  F-15E  crews  and  unit  personnel  operating 
from  a  deployed  location  will  typically  rotate  every  90  days  while 
the  aircraft  rotate  every  180  days. 

Question.  How  does  this  compare  to  historical  standards  for  the 
F-15  as  well  as  other  Air  Force  fighter/bomber  aircraft? 

Answer.  The  F-15E  fulfills  the  requirement  for  a  dual-role,  all 
weather,  deep  penetration  aircraft  operating  at  night,  in  or  under 
the  weather  and  at  low  altitude.  The  F-15E  augments  the  F-111 
in  the  air-to-ground  arena  while  retaining  the  air-to-air  capability 
of  previous  F-15  models.  Current  F-15E  optempo  and  operational 
deployment  tasking  are  comparable  with  other  Air  Force  long 
range  interdiction  aircraft.  This  means  smaller  numbered  or  spe- 
cialized weapon  systems  Hke  the  F-117,  F-111,  F-4G,  and  F-15E 
will  typically  be  relied  on  more  heavily  than  other  fighter  aircraft. 

Question.  Given  the  present  attrition  rates,  how  many  F-15Es 
will  be  mission  capable  in  the  year  2000  when  plans  call  for  the 
F-15E  replacing  the  F-llls  long-range  strike  capability? 

Answer.  The  F-15E  has  proven  to  be  a  very  capable  aircraft,  par- 
ticularly in  delivering  precision  munitions  in  the  interdiction  role. 
Given  the  small  size  of  the  F-15E  fleet,  attrition  will  affect  our 
operational  inventory  at  some  point,  but  the  Air  Force  forecasts  a 
1.92  FWE  of  F-15Es  in  the  year  2000.  Given  the  current  structural 
service  life  of  8,000  hours  and  a  utilization  rate  of  300  hours/year/ 
aircraft,  the  F-15E  will  remain  in  service  through  2015. 

In  planning  for  the  future  F-111  retirement,  we  have  made  the 
choice  to  capitalize  on  the  new  technological  advantages  that  en- 
hance the  performance  of  bombers  in  the  conventional  role.  Stand- 
off precision  weapons  capabilities  including  Joint  Directed  Attack 
Munition  (JDAM),  Joint  Stand  Off  Weapon  (JSOW),  and  Tri-Serv- 
ice  Stand  Off  Attack  Missile  (TSSAM)  complement  our  bomber  ca- 
pability in  the  convention  interdiction  role. 

Question.  Does  Air  Force  have  any  current  plans  for  future  low 
rate  acquisition  of  the  F-15E  in  order  to  maintain  two  equivalent 
wings?  If  so,  are  these  plans  supported  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1996 
POM? 

Answer.  Other  than  the  nine  additional  F-15Es  authorized  in 
the  FY92  Desert  Storm  Supplemental  Authorization/Appropriation 
Act,  the  Air  Force  has  not  budgeted  for  any  more  F-15Es. 

Question.  Given  the  recent  Israeli  decision  to  purchase  F-15s  and 
the  rescheduling  of  the  current  Saudi  buy,  the  issue  of  maintaining 
a  warm  production  base  for  the  F-15  does  not  appear  to  be  crucial. 
What  is  the  earliest  possible  date  the  Air  Force  would  have  to  con- 
sider budgeting  for  additional  F-15Es  if  called  for  by  requirements? 

Answer.  While  it  is  desirable  to  procure  additional  F-15Es,  fiscal 
constraints  prevent  us  from  doing  so.  Current  foreign  military  de- 
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liveries  are  scheduled  to  end  the  third  quarter  of  FY99.  If  addi- 
tional funds  are  made  available  to  the  Air  Force  for  F-15E  procure- 
ment, budgeting  would  need  to  begin  no  later  than  FY96  to  main- 
tain a  warm  production  line.  Long  lead  contracts  would  be  awarded 
with  first  aircraft  deliveries  approximately  30  months  after  con- 
tract award. 

KC-135  RE-ENGINING 

Question.  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  requests  no  funding  for  the 
continued  re-engining  of  the  KC-135  tanker  for  the  active  or  re- 
serve fleets.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense  proposes  re- 
scinding $92.8  million  of  Fiscal  Year  1993  procurement  funding 
previously  made  available  for  the  re-engining  program  due  to  the 
rationale  that  the  program  is  no  longer  cost-effective.  The  previous 
administration  submitted  the  "Tanker  Force  Structure  Master 
Plan — 1993"  to  Congress  last  year.  Does  the  Air  Force  intend  to  up- 
date the  plan  or  does  it  stand  by  the  original  analysis  and  findings? 

Answer.  The  original  analysis  remain  valid,  however,  fiscal  con- 
straint caused  by  a  reduced  DOD  budget  required  we  reduce  Pri- 
mary Aircraft  assigned  (PAA)  force  structure  and  re-evaluate  and 
reorganize  our  tanker  modernization  program.  Consequently,  the 
tanker  force  structure  master  plan  is  not  a  mirror  image  of  the  cur- 
rent program  on  all  modernization  programs  or  force  structure 
numbers. 

Question.  Given  the  increased  emphasis  placed  on  overall  force 
mobility  and  the  need  to  face  regional  contingencies  with  an  uncer- 
tain overseas  base  structure,  do  you  believe  it  is  a  prudent  decision 
to  discontinue  tanker  modernization? 

Answer.  As  we  deal  with  fiscal  guidance  and  drawdown  to  a 
leaner,  more  efficient  force,  the  Air  Force  is  committed  to  ensuring 
we  project  the  most  efficient  mix  of  mobility  and  power.  The  Air 
Force  supports  cost  effective  reliability,  maintainability,  and  oper- 
ational utility  upgrades  to  best  utilize  the  full  KC-135  fleet  service 
life  and  capability  well  into  the  21st  century.  Indeed,  the  Air  Force 
program  calls  for  a  number  of  FY95  new  starts  which  improve  and 
modernize  the  KC-135  fleet.  With  constrained  FYDP  funding  of  Air 
Force  Total  Obligation  Authority,  a  combined  KC-135E/RyT  fleet  is 
the  most  cost  effective  tanker  solution  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Consequently,  other  less  cost  effective  initiatives,  such  as  KC-135E 
re-engining  have  fallen  below  our  funding  line. 

Question.  Do  you  agree  with  the  assertion  that  continued  re- 
engining  of  the  Air  Reserve  Components'  KC-135E  fleet  is  "not  cost 
effective"  and  that  the  planned  mix  of  KC-135Rs,  Ts,  and  Es  will 
meet  all  air  refueling  requirements? 

Answer.  Yes.  When  considering  the  payback  period,  current  fiscal 
climate  and  potential  force  structure  adjustments  due  to  changes  in 
receiver  aircraft,  it  is  not  cost-effective  to  re-engine  the  KC-135E. 
Our  studies  show  that  re-engining  the  Es  to  Rs  is  less  cost-effective 
than  other  modernization  efforts  competing  for  limited  available 
funding.  With  the  level  of  tanker  support  to  other  strategic  forces 
held  constant,  the  current  mix  of  tankers  is  sufficient  to  meet  our 
National  Military  Strategy  and  air  refueling  requirements. 
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AIR  FORCE  DEPOT  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Question.  Madam  Secretary,  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
neric problems  concerning  military  depots  today:  huge  capacity,  ex- 
cessive overhead,  and  a  lag  in  downsizing  efforts  already  under- 
taken by  the  operational  part  of  the  Services.  In  your  statement 
you  cite  the  efforts  underway  at  the  Air  Force's  five  Air  Logistics 
Centers  (ALCs)  to  "improve  efficiency  and  reduce  costs."  Update 
the  committee  on  major  initiatives  underway  to  reduce  the  over- 
head structure  at  the  Air  Force's  ALCs. 

Answer.  Since  FY89,  we  have  reduced  total  manpower  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Air  Force  Materiel  Command  by  25  percent,  with  fur- 
ther reductions  planned  through  FY  97.  These  reductions  came 
about  through  a  combination  of  attrition,  reductions-in-force  and 
separation  incentives.  These  actions  were  primarily  targeted  to- 
wards overhead  positions.  Separation  incentives  at  depot  locations 
specifically  excluded  job  series  for  which  present  and  future  work- 
load was  available.  We  plan  to  aggressively  review  our  depot  re- 
quirements and  capacity  to  ensure  we  have  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  depot  support  possible.  To  that  end,  we  are  working 
closely  with  DOD  and  the  other  Services  to  provide  recommenda- 
tions for  BRAC  95. 

Question.  What  are  your  views  on  increased  competition  with  the 
private  sector  on  depot  workload? 

Answer.  The  Air  Force  believes  that  both  private  industry  and 
public  depots  will  continue  to  play  a  significant  role  in  providing 
the  depot  maintenance  capability  required  by  our  forces.  The  com- 
petitions we  held  to  comply  with  Defense  Management  Review  Di- 
rective (DMRD)  908  over  the  past  few  years  have  proven  to  be  a 
significant  factor  in  meeting  cost  reduction  goals.  Public/private 
competition  is  currently  under  study  by  the  Depot  Maintenance 
Management  Task  Force.  The  task  force,  staffed  with  participants 
from  all  the  services  and  private  industry,  is  defining  those  depot 
functions  suitable  for  performance  by  the  public  and  private  sector. 
They  are  also  analyzing  the  results  of  competition  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  on  past  depot  workload  with  a  goal  of 
recommending  to  the  department  the  proper  future  for  such  com- 
petitions. We  await  the  results  of  the  study  and  will  support  any 
resultant  changes  in  DOD  policy. 

Question.  In  practical  terms  do  you  see  any  movement  from  the 
historical  60  percent/40  percent  public/private  depot  workload 
share  split? 

Answer.  As  you  know  current  Congressional  legislation  requires 
that  a  minimum  of  60  percent  of  depot  workload  be  performed  or- 
ganically. However,  one  of  the  nine  tasks  levied  on  the  Defense 
Depot  Maintenance  Task  Force  was  to  analyze  the  issues  involved 
in  determining  the  balance  between  public  and  private  performance 
of  depot  workload.  The  task  force  is  expected  to  analyze  what  con- 
stitutes "core"  workload  for  our  organic  industrial  base.  We  view 
the  60/40  figure  as  arbitrary  and  would  prefer  establishment  of  a 
logistically  sound  method  for  workload  assignment  between  public 
and  private  sources. 
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DEPOT  EFFICIENCY — PUBLIC  VERSUS  PRIVATE 

Question.  The  Air  Force  of  the  future  increasingly  consist  of 
small  tailored  fleets  i.e.  20  B-2  bombers,  less  than  100  B-lBs,  the 
possibility  of  only  40  C-17  aircraft,  etc.  Do  you  believe  that  current 
Air  Force  depots  can  more  effectively  handle  the  immediate  support 
requirements  of  limited  fleets  or  can  this  be  more  efficiently  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  contractor  logistic  support  contracts 
(CLS)? 

Answer.  When  procurement  began  on  the  referenced  weapon  sys- 
tems, we  were  looking  at  much  larger  fleet  sizes.  For  example,  we 
forecasted  a  fleet  of  132  B-2s  and  determined  that  they  could  be 
supported  more  efficiently  by  our  organic  bomber  maintenance  spe- 
cialists at  Tinker  AFB.  With  the  projected  B-2  fleet  reduced  to  15 
percent  of  its  original  forecast,  we  feel  it  prudent  to  re-evaluate  the 
best  method  of  supporting  that  system.  The  same  logic  applies  to 
other  future  support  requirements.  Such  determinations  required 
consideration  of  many  factors.  Support  of  future  weapon  systems 
introduced  into  the  inventory  will  consider  the  costs  of  modifying 
present  facilities  against  continued  contractor  support.  We  will  de- 
termine the  support  method  that  not  only  meets  the  mission  of  the 
weapon  system,  but  provides  the  best  value  to  the  taxpayer. 

PENTAGON  STAFF 

Question.  Madam  Secretary,  I  realize  that  the  Air  Force  has  un- 
dergone an  aggressive  reorganization.  I  compliment  the  Air  Force 
for  taking  this  initiative.  Did  you  make  any  "real"  reductions  to  the 
Air  Staff  at  the  Pentagon?  Were  there  actual  elimination  of  posi- 
tions and  personnel? 

Answer.  Yes.  "Real"  reductions  were  made  to  HQ  USAF  (Sec- 
retariat and  Air  Stafl)  from  FY91-FY95.  The  Secretariat  and  Air 
Staff  size  will  be  reduced  from  3,168  (FY91)  to  2,555  (FY95),  well 
below  the  Congressional  ceiling  of  2,639. 

CHEYENNE  MOUNTAIN 

Question.  The  Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex  is  the  nation's  warn- 
ing center  for  a  nuclear  attack.  The  Committee  became  very  con- 
cerned a  few  years  ago  about  the  $1.6  billion  of  computer  upgrades 
at  the  complex  which  were  not  working  and  were  significantly  be- 
hind schedule.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  com- 
puter upgrades? 

Answer.  The  Cheyenne  Mountain  Upgrade  effort  is  continuing  to 
make  significant  progress,  including  completion  of  two  recent  major 
milestones.  On  January  28,  1994,  the  commander  of  Air  Force 
Space  Command  (AFSPC)  declared  that  the  Space  Defense  Oper- 
ations Center  (SPADOC  4C  version  1)  had  reached  Initial  Oper- 
ational Capability.  This  provides  AFSPC  with  consolidated  Space 
Defense/Space  Surveillance  capability.  The  Commander  of  AFSPC 
also  declared  that  the  Communications  System  Segment  Replace- 
ment (CSSR)  Black  Technical  Control  had  reached  its  Initial  Oper- 
ational Capability  on  February  9,  1994.  In  addition,  other  signifi- 
cant, positive  events  have  occurred.  The  hardware  for  CSSR  and 
the  Command  Center  Processing  and  Display  System-Replacement 
(CCPDS-R)  has  been  installed  in  the  Alternate  Processing  and  Cor- 
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relation  Center  (APCC)  at  Offutt  AFB,  NE.  The  testing  of  the  wide  I 
band  link  between  APCC  and  Cheyenne  Mountain  has  begun.  Sur-  " 
vivable  Communication  Integration  System  (SCIS)  has  begun.  Sur- 
vivable  Communication  Integration  System  (SCIS)  has  been  pro- 
gressing well;  hardware  is  being  installed  in  CMC,  and  government 
software  testing  has  begun  in  Colorado  Springs.  CCPDS-R  is  near- 
ing  the  completion  of  its  test  phase  and  initial  operational  capabil- 
ity in  June  1994.  Follow-on  Processing  and  Display  System  (PDS) 
installations  are  continuing  on  schedule. 

Question.  Have  there  been  any  significant  deviations  since  the 
time  the  Air  Force  submitted  a  "get-well"  plan  to  the  Congress? 

Answer.  So  far  all  the  milestones  in  the  "get-well"  plan  have 
been  met  within  the  appropriate  windows.  However,  it  appears 
that  with  the  restructuring  of  the  test  program  and  a  serious  con- 
tention for  test  resources  among  the  operational  community  (real- 
world  involvement),  the  O&M  needs,  and  the  Cheyenne  Mountain 
Upgrade  (CMU)  test  program,  particularly  on  the  Command  Center 
Processing  and  Display  System-Replacement  (CCPDS-R)  testing. 
On  January  24,  1994,  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex  (CMC)  Sys- 
tem Program  Office  submitted  a  program  Deviation  Report  which 
anticipated  a  program  breach  from  the  Acquisition  Program  Base- 
line milestone  for  CCPDS-R  (Missile  Warning)  Initial  Operational 
Capability.  The  CMC  System  Program  Office,  Air  Force  Space 
Command,  and  Air  Force  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Center, 
with  the  Air  Force  Program  Executive  Office/C3,  are  currently  as- 
sessing the  CMU  wide  impacts  of  this  imminent  breach  and  the  re- 
lated resource  contention. 

Question.  When  will  the  upgrades  be  completed? 

Answer.  The  Cheyenne  Mountain  Upgrade  (CMU)  Final  Oper- 
ational Capability  (FOC)  is  currently  scheduled  for  December  1995. 
However,  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex  System  Program  Office, 
Air  Force  Space  Command,  and  Air  Force  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  Center,  with  the  Air  Force  Program  Executive  OfTice/CS 
are  currently  assessing  the  CMU-wide  impacts  of  the  imminent  slip 
in  Initial  Operational  Capability  (IOC)  for  Command  Center  Proc- 
essing and  Display  System-Replacement/missile  warning.  The  slip 
in  the  IOC  is  due  to  schedule  problems  associated  with  completing 
extensive  testing  required  for  systems  being  installed  within  the 
Integrated  Tactical  Warning/Attack  Assessment  Network. 

Question.  Is  the  program  still  within  its  $1.6  billion  baseline 
cost? 

Answer.  Currently  the  program  is  within  its  baseline  cost.  How- 
ever, because  of  additional  testing  requirements  and  competition 
for  scare  test  resources,  the  initial  operational  capability  of  the 
Command  Center  Processing  and  Display  System-Replacement/ 
Missile  Warning  (CCPDS-R/MW)  will  slip.  The  Cheyenne  Moun- 
tain Complex  System  Program  Office,  Air  Force  Space  Command 
and  Air  Force  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Center  are  cur- 
rently assessing  the  impacts  of  this  slip  with  Air  Force  Program 
Executive  Office/C3.  The  results  of  the  assessment  and  the  impacts, 
if  any,  on  baseline  cost  should  be  known  in  a  few  months. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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